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Chronicle of Cvents 

Jnljr 1943 

Mr. L. 8. Amery, Saoratary of State fw India, steted ia tba 
House of Oommoas, re : India's food position : '‘There is no Ofetall 

shortage of foodgrdns IHiare is, howerer, grave maldisttibnticni for 

which the responsibility is shared by all parties from the oultivator 
npwatds.'' 

The Seoretary of State for India, Mr. L. S. Amery and Held 
Manhal Lord Wavell wsloomed in London 84 yonng ofifoers of the 
I. A. P. who arrived in England for operational ezperienee iinder the 
Empire draining Scheme. 

His Ezoellenoy the Viceroy addressed the Food Oonference in New 
Delhi and was followed by Sir Asisul Hagoe, Food Slinister. The 
Oonference recorded the views of ail provincial and State representa* 
rives regarding tho food situation in the country. 

Mr. A. K Fazlul Hug, at the opening meering of the Bengal 
Legislative Assembly, made a statement re : Us resignation as OUef 
Minister of Bengal. He made some allegations against tiie Governor 
and charged Um with partisanship and violation of the Instrument 
of Instructions. 

The Government of India’s decisions on measures to meet the 
food situation were announced to the Food Conference by Sir Ariaol 
Hague, Food Member. The decisions inter alia were : Battening in 
urban areas to be taken up in a progressively increating measure 
and almost immediately. Free Trade not to be considered except as 
an objective for tbe return of normal conditions. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Government of BengU's 
handling of the food problem, was severely crititised. Nine special 
motions were moved by members of the different Opposition parties. 

Mr. L. B. Amery, replying to a guestion in the House of 
Commons, said that the difficulties of the food situation in India 
were due to the widespread tendency of cultivators to withhold 
foodgrains from the market. 

Li the Bengal Legislative Council, a resolution ux^g the xeleaso 
of Mahatma Gandhi and members of tbe Congress Working Committee, 
“to resolve the Indian deadlock’’ was passed. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Eas^ir appointed a Commission 
of Inguiry under the presidentsUp of CUef Justice Ganganatb. The 
Commission would consist of eight Hiitdus, eight Muslims, one Sikh 
and one BuddUst, — the members were sdeteed principally from ttte 
Fraja Sabha. 

The Standing G>mmittee of the Non-Party Leaders' Oonfonmee 
issued a statement from New DdU, appealing to the Government of 
India and Mahatma GandU to dose the dismal chapter (d stilfo 
and iU-feding” in the country. 

The Working Committee of the Provincial Hindu MahMabhui, 
muder the ptosidenoy of Dr. Sbyama Pnend Mteotejesi idopted • 
1 * . 



e t&BlNDUN ANNCriLl^IBTEB 

tMcAntton fnebtoiting against the statement of Mr. Amery made in 
the Souse of Oommons re: Indian food situation, and characterising 
it as mUdeadiug and adding insult to injury. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All India Muslim Ledgue, 
was attacked with a kdfe in Bombay, by a Muslim visitor. 

The Oentral Legislative Assembly began its monsoon session. Bit 
Mohammad Aeiznl Saqne, Sir Asoka Boy and Dr. N. B. Ehare, the 
three new members of the Viceroy's Bseoutive Oouncil, were sworn in* 
Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President, All India Hindu Mahasabha, 
announoed his resignation of the presidentship, in Bombay. 


1st. Mr. L. 6. Amery, Secretary of State for India, gave details of India’s food posi- 
tion In the House of Commons in reply to a question whether he had any statement 
to make about the food chortle in that country. 

Mr. Amery aaid : "The basic facts have not changed. There is no overall 
shortage of food grains, while India has harvested a bumper crop of wheat thia 
apring. There is, however, grave maldistribution for which the responsibility is 
snsred by sll parties, from the onltivator upwards ?” 

Education in India waa discussed in the House of Oommone when Mr. B. 
Sorenson (Labour) euggested providing educational fsoilities for all Indian 
children within 20 years of the cessation of hostilities. He also wanted draetio 
reductions in adult Illiteracy. , , , . , 

Mr. Amery said that the desire for the educational )>rogreBS in India waa fully 
abated by tile Indian Government and the legislatures in whom the responeibility 
in thia field was vested. 

In the House of Commons. Mr. S. 8. Silverman (Labour) asked Mr. Amery, 
Semetary State for India, if he waa aware that reports of whipping for offences 
arising out of or in connexion with polilical disturbances showed that in three 
districts of Sind alone 800 such penalties had been iuflicted durifig the past three 
iii(miha.<*-Mr« Amery said that he had no information, but if Mr. Silverman would 
communicate the source of hie information he would make inquiries. 

The ^vernment of Madras passed the Madras Potato (Dealers and Transport) 
Control Order : the Order to take effect from the let July. 1943. Under the 
Otder, no person should carry on business as a wholesale dealer in potatoes or 
•tore for sale potatoes in wholesale quantities in the Nilgiri district or in the 
Kodsikanal tafnk of the Madura district under a license issued under the Oontrol 
Order. 


tad. The first Government food shop in Calcutta was opened by Mr. H. S. Suhia- 
wardy, Mlniater of Civil Supplies at Tiljala. ^ 

H. £. Sir Arthur Hope, Governor of Madras, at two public meetinga at 
Fenukonda and Anantpur, expressed the view that he personally, and the Govern- 
ment of Madras in conjunction with the Central Government and other Provin- 
oiid Governments, would spare no pain in improving the food situation in ^e 
presidency* 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr, L. 6. Amery, and Field Marshal Lord 
Wivell welcomed in London 34 young officers of the I. A. F., the first group 
to arrive in England for operational experience under the Empire Truning 
Scheme. 


M. The National Defence Oouncil met at the Viceroy’s Council (New DelhiL 
Hie Excellency the Viceroy presided. Hie Exoelleaoy the. Commander-in«ohi(d 
reviewed the war situation • 

•A The All-India Yam and Cloth Merchants’ Conference, convened to consider 
the control measures placed by the Government on the cloth and yarn industry 
and trade met in Bombay, Beth Govardbandas Gokuldas Morarji pmided. 

M. The All-India Yarn and Cloth Merohante’ Oonference diacussed the Textile 
Control Scheme and before concluding its aeeKion in Bombay, passed eightetti 

a ;ulati^s touching on different aspeote of the Control as it affected the wbole- 
u and retail tri^e, and appointed a Standing Committee ’'to take all neceiaaxv 
•taps to safeguard the inteiecta of clotii and yam dealers.” 

M. Food Oouferenoe which oommeneed in New Deibi, recorded the views of 
an Froriiiolal and State cepteatatatlvea regat^g the pxovoilihg aituation and 



PlnOiXlIB] GHltONIOU! OF BtrSIl4B ' < 

Vt«bair diffimltiei. Bit Exoallenev the Vioom addraeed 1hl OMfaNoee. IOIoinA 

^ P7 an opening speech by Sir Astsnl Esqnei Food Itonbetfi 

At the opening meeting of the Monsoon Session of the Bdngel lUigIsIntiTe 

/ Assembly, n stntement on the ciroumstsnoes eonneoted with his' reeigontiQii ss 

• Chief Minister of Bengsl was made by Mr. A K. Faslttl Hfiq.*~Ho made some 
ailegations against the Goyernor and ohamed him with partlsaiidi^ had yiolatlon 
of Sie Instminent of InstrucUona. Mr. Huq suggested that the Goyernor might 
address the House aod let the members have hia yersion of the InoldafitA— 
Mr. Santosh Kumar Basu, Mr* Pramatha Nath Banerjee and Mr, Shamsuddin 
Ahmed also made statements, 

A statement by Mr, H, 8. Buhrawardy, Oivil Supplies Minister, on the food 
situation, was placed before the Ppuse by the Chief Minister, Khawaja Sir 
Nasimuddin. 

Olh. In the Bengal Legialative Assembly* a point of order, inrolying oonitltu- 
tional and legal issues, raised by the opposition, held up oonsideration of 
demands for certain Budget grants. The demands were in respeot of those 
items of the Budget estimates for 1943*44 which were not yoted upon in March 
last owing to the resignation of the late Ministry. 

General Sir Claude Auchinleck, Oommander-in*Ohief, addressing his first 
Press (inference (in New Delhi), since he took over charge, comment on the 
great improyement he had notice in the co-operation between the three Services 
in India and between the U. S, forces and Indian forces, 

7th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, budget demands for the current financial 
year not disposed of during the last session were ruled out of order by the 
Speaker. 

In the Bengal Legislative Oi)uncil, a statement on the food situation by Mr. 
H. 8, Suhrawardy, Minister of Civil Supplies, was made on the opening day of Ae^p 
Monsoon Session. 

8tb. The Government of India’s decisions on measure to meet the food situation 
were announced to the Conference by Sir Azisul Haque^ the Food Member, 
The decisions, inter alia were Rationing in urban areas to be taken up 
in a progressively increasing measure and almost immediately. A merciless 
attack on the hoarder and the profiteer to be launched immediatdy throughdnt 
India by all Provinces and States. Free Trsde not to be considered except ss 
sn objective for the return of normal conditions. 

9th. The Bengal Legislative Assembly was occupied with the discussion of sn 
Opposition resolution on the release of political prisoners. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, a resolution recommending the release of 
political prisoners was moved by Mr. Bankim Chandra Datta (Congress). 

loth, F. M. Lord Wavell addressing Indian Bevin trainees in London said : 'T 
have spent some of the best and most pleasant years of my life in India. I 
have great love for the country and 1 hope in the new post, with wbioh 1 have 
been Honoured, to do sometbing to repay the debt, X owe to India. 1 shall du 
my best” 

11th. Under the auspices of the Hindu Muslim Unity Association, speeches 
emphasising the need for communal unity were made at a meeting at the 
Town Hall, Calcutta. The Nawab of Murshidabad presided. 

Under the auspices of the All India Women’s Conference, Osloutta Branch, 
at a public meeting of the women of Oaloutta, a resolution was unanimously 
adopted strongly supporting the principles of the fisn Committee’s Bill relating 
to Hindu intestate succession. 


IMh. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Government of Bengal’s handling 
of the food situation was severely critioized. Nine special motions were movad 
^ members of the different opposition parties. Some, while condemning 
Cbvernment’s plans, put forward suggestions to tackle the problem. 

. In the Sind Leidtlstive Assembly, Sir Ghnism 1 

Ministry sustained its first defeat when a counter-motion from Mhf BnndMi 
Ali, Khan Talpur (ex-Premier and a supporter of the present Ministry) that 
the eonalderation of the proposed reviled Land Revenue Assessment be adyMroed 
till the next session was carried by 24 to 12 votes. 


IM, In the Bengsl Legislative Assembly, about 25 members took part in the 
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riiir> 1* 0. J«atyr0MM>>r fli ftato for la^ nv^K ^ a «Mk0oo U th* 
M «f Oonmono, mII IM thaLj^idliBg dlf^ll ^ oitaattM ifi Xada 
1 4lo« to tiM rridoopiiod towMoey d onltivatora to witbuld ioodgMao hooi 
mrkdt to Ioikk oontwi^doB tawd m a result of inonned fiiatiiy < 
'';ktiiom^ to kouidiiv % eoosttioeii'OM otiisn. «id to many parts - of India 
la iiw aot tmt jastooda irhaAy sOrplas snnpHss of foodgnino bad to oanud 
ttaias aM>rad tern anas of nrodaotfan to areas of oOBsamptioa bad e aaaad to : 
ludiOD « baan aoHooaly veakSBad. 

^ Bwcid XaiWatiTa daaamblTi after a theta dii^ debala defeated by 
3M TOtaa to 6d a spoei^ modoa by Bai H. N. Obovttsty, M Uto non-dBoid 
~ Ito^. wbiob aimed at oenawdag too Maistry, sad toair baadliag 

aitoatioB,— ▲ aiadlat motfoo to Dr. NalinilEiiba Sanyal (oflMw 
defeated by 133 rdtes to 82, !nu<Aaaembly was protogaed. 

IWb 0b ftiitaa Alaiad, Information Member, Oorerment of India, addreiaiag 
jBoatben of the standing Oommittee of the Ail-India Newspaper Editorr 
Camarenoe, to Bombay, stated that be wished to see the oonntry nudntain a 
me Fnso area in wartime. Be added that wUle be would be a watehfnl 
adroeate Oi its ptirilege^ he expeetad the Editws to be equally watchful to 
tbflit. dnUeis 

1b tne Itegtl Lagiilfttive Ooaneil, the food debate on e epeotol motion 
t^copoied by Mr. Kemlni Knmer Dntt wei continaed. 

Mr. Le Be Amery. SeeretjM 7 of. State lor India* tQld a London meeting of 
the Xnatiiate of Export that tne firitiah traders *‘have got to face the fact that 
moit of die world is going to be able to make for itself old staple goods on 
Whfeh we relied in the past and that we must concentrate more and more on 
newer types cl production and on our special experience io production and the 
Inftallaiien of eapitM plant* on salesmanship* on reliability and prompitude 
« of deliTery* in fact on Go-operatWe Serrioe to the needs of individual countries 
with wUdi we have to deaf. This applies in a special degree to Indies” 

Wh. In the Ben^ Legislative Oounoil, a resolution urging the immediate release 
Mahatma Gandhi and members of the Congress Working Oommittee ”to 
lesMve the Indian deadlock” was passed. 


met ill New Delhi to 
No decision was reached 


ITMu TheBtanding Finance Oommittee for Hallways 
consider the question of the lower gazetted eervice. 
and the consideration of the question was postponed. 

In a disonssUm with representatives of Indian public bodies at Durban* 
Hr. Os Beaton Nlcholls visualized an Indian township with all amenities and 
also an Indian Mayor and« Oouncillors who would be elected t>y the residents. 
In the township Indians could develop along their own lines. 

At a meeting of the Bind Muslim League Assembly Party at Karaohi, a 
fisolutiOQ was passed recording its sense of complete solidarity and Iqyalty to 
the Mnslim League both within and without the Legislature* 

1801 . The view that Mahatma Gandhi, in committee* could alone modify the 
polloy of the Oongresa was expressed at an informal meeting (in Bombay) of 
iome Oongressmen and women released from jsil.--Undiminisbea confidence in 
Mahatma Gandhi’s leadership was also expressed and all moves by other parties 
to rescind the August Bmlution whQe Congress Leaders were in prison were 
defecated as ill-conoeived. 

JUbr. M. A. Jinnsh, replying to the address of welcome* presented to him by 
the Anfdmaii Islamia* (||udita. said : ^Nothing gives me greater pleasure than 
io helx your grievances* difflcaltuf and demands again and i^ain. It shows that 
now is a wide awakening amongst you, and that you ml and realise the 
poslIiOD ill which you are placed. Ton have begun to understand what you 
lack whot yim nsed.’’ 


Ii0k The Bengal XiBgteioffvo Ooniiidl rejected without a division a spedal 

hi Mr. Kamiiit Kumar Dull (Omoial Congress Parly > which dliafged ^ 
with hating failed to tacMe the province’s food pmlam. 

Sir P. Bamaswami Aiya^ the Dewmi President, muiiou vigorons plea lor 
mlematic industrUlte adf-euiBeleiimf^ la the matte of food and edtuoating 
on right lines, while addrasi^t fhe TemaeiM 

OouheU^ m^ it Duri^ 


^ JULY *A 1 OHBONIOLB OV KVtiRIB 8 

a pablie utility boodag company lo promote Indha bondng ei Durban* 
m deSdon wns tv»hid. 

IM, The poddon of the handloom under the Ootton and 'STam Oontroi Order 
^ Iras expiidoed by the Textile Oommiasioner to the OoTomment of India In a 
pommnnique leodred in Oaloutta. 

His Highness the Maharsjs of Hadimir appointed a Oommlesioa of Inquiry 
under the preddentship of Obief JusUos Oanganath. The Oommisdon vouia 
consist of efjKht Muslims, dght Hindusg one BIkh and one Buddhist, the membem 
were sdecteo princlpdly from the Praja Sabha* 

fist The Madras Rationing Order, IM, embodying regulations for the rationing 
of articles, Issued ^ the Gotemment under the Defence of India Rules, was 
published In the Port St. George Garntte. The order extended to the whole of 
the Province. 

Pandit Godavaris Miara. Finance Minister of Orissa, addressing a public 
meeting at Angul organised by the Nstiona] War Front, observed : 'Tndependence 
must be won and that too within the shortest possible time, but it must be 
won and not obtained by logical argument, however intelligently put In the 
present world straggle, India most herself be a valiant unit by making 
sacrifices of her men. Then alone can she obtain and retain independence.” 

find. Sir Te] Bahadur Sapm, Dr. M. B. Jayakar and Sir Jagadish Prasad arrived 
in New Delhi to attend the meeting of the Standing Oommittee of the All* 
Parties Leaders' Conference. 

Bir. L. S. Amery stated in the House of Commons that he was oommunioatlng 
with the Indian Government regarding a suggestion by Mr. Sorenson (labour) 
that arrangements should be ma(m for representative Indian editors or journalists 
to visit Britain. He added that he would consider the matter as soon as he had 
received the Indian Government’s views. 


2M. The Standing Committee of the Non-Party Leaders* Conference met in Delhi 
and had preliminary discussions. 

In the Travancore Sir Mulam Assembly, the Dewan-President referred to the 
important tmestion of inflation and deflation and the steps taken by both the 
Central and Travancore Governments to deal with them. 

24th. The Standing Committee of the Non-Party Leaders’ Conference issued a 
statement appealing to the Government of India and Mahatma Gandhi to close 
the **dismal chapter of sUife and ill-feeling” in the country. 

The statement expressed the opinion : "Mr. Gandhi, Pandit Jawharlal Nehru 
and other Congress leaders should be released and given an opportunity of 
reconsidering their Keeolution of August, and -of making out the effort to 
bring a settlement between the -conflicting elements in Indian national life. 
Alternatively, they should be put on their trial before an impartial Tribunal and 
given reasonable facility to meet such charges as may be brought against 

In response to an order from the Government of India, Allama Masbriqi, 
Khaksar leader, instructed his followers all over the country to remove their 
red armlets. 


SSth. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in reply to a communication from Sir Mohammad 
Nawaz Khan, member of the Punjab Assembly, declared : "There is not the 
slightest doubt that immediately after the Sikander- Jinnah '.Pact the Unionist 
Party in the Punjab was no more.” . . 

The Working Oommittee of the Bengal Provincial Hindu MshMablm adopted 
a resolution protesting against the statement made in the House of 
Commons by Mr. Amery on the Indian food situation, and ebaraoterisiog 
it as misleading and adding insult to injury. The meeting was under the 
presidency of TJt. Bhyama Prosed Mokhenee in Calcutta. 


Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Piesident of the All-India Muslim League was attacked 
with a knife by a visitor ifho came to Interview him in Bombay* The Visitor, 
wjlio was a Muslim, was arresM by the police. 

The Central Legislative Assembly bisan its monsoon session with ‘Sir Abdur 
Rahim. President, in the Chair. Sir Mohammad Azizul Huque, Bir Asoka Boy 
. and Dr. N. B. Rbare, the three new Members of the Viceroy’s Eseoutlve 
Council were sworn in, 

to * <KM*tioD b; Mb B. OhattopaAy*, Ifit. M. Y. B. B/mo*, 


Seniet« 7 , Mid diM betvfen 2 and JTime IMS. than 
Mtm luiamy «z nldt on BHtiidi India and on Indian ' Btataa. 
laid on Biitiali India were diradtod againtt aAUtan taigata in 

jp <lie AMmibly, the W«r Saeretary, Mr. 0. M. Triredi, ^pljyU]« 

to Mr. LAiehind NavAirai aonoaooed that Gmeniment would > be gladT 'to 

/ aixange lor the dieoiieaioii qf the war eitiiation at a eeeret meetii^, when a full 
atatemeut would be made by the Oommand«r in Ohiefi if the rrealdent issued 
direotiops siiaUar to those iMued in oonuezion with previous secret sessions. 

S7lh. tn the Ceotrat LegislaUve Assembly, Bardar Mangal Singh, Oongnes 

member for the Ponjab, spoke on Mr. T. T. Krishnamachazi^ resolutions 
asMng lor a revision of government policy with regard to treatment of 
nolitieu prisoners and detenua He descnbed the treatment of prisoners of the 
1M2 Oivil disobedience movement, which he alleged was worse than that of 
prisoners of ww in India and that of detenus in India before 1942. He 
iupporM the resolutlon« 

Ihe OenM rejected by 41 votes to 38, Mr. T. T. Krishnama- 

bhari’s resolution, with Mr. Deshmukh's amendment. 

Eda Sir Mabarida Singh, expressed his desire to relinquish the office of 
the Prime Minister of the Jammu and Kashmir State. H. H. the Maharaja 
accepted his terignai^on with effect for July 2Tth. 1943. 

SMu A Press Note stated : ^In the publicity recently given to a Circular 
addressed by the Bengal Government to all registered Trade Unions and Chambers 
Of Commerce on the responsibility of labour leaders in the^ matter of 'strikes, 
much emphasis has been laid on the proposed Government action against 
leaders advising labour to go on strike without giving the necessary 14 day’s 
notice.** 

S9ili. Mr. L. S« Amery told in the House of Commons that the Government 
of India were Investigating the proposal that Indian editors, or responsible 
Journalists representing all Parties, should visit Britain. 

Mr. Amery gave a negative reply in the House of Commons to a question 
by Mr. B. Sorenson (Lab) asking whether Mahatma Gandhi had asked 
permission or made any attempt to write to the Viceroy or the Secretary of 
State for India. 

Mr. Amery added: "Letters have, however, passed from time to time 
between Mr. Gandhi and the Home Department of the Government of India 
but I am not prepared to disclose their number or contends. 

The Central Legislative Assembly passed the first reading of Dr. Khare’s 
Bill to amend the Reciprocity Act 19^, so as to make it more effective in 
its application. 

SOtii. In the Central Legislative Assembly, a resolution, condemning the 
cowardly aet on Mr. Jinnah and congratulating him on bis providential escape, 
was passed. 

The Central Assemhly discussed the situation arising out of the Pegging Law 
pmed by the South African Parliament. A motion was carried asking the 
Government of India to put into force the provisiona of the Reciprocity Act and 
take such other meaaurea as were considered necessary. 

Slat Sir Bamaswami Mudaliar, Supply Member, Government of India, in an 
interview on hia snivel at Karachi, observed : "The British people are anxious 
that the Indian oonatitutional problem should be solved and several M. P.’s 
hsiva said that nothing would please them more ^ than to hear that an agreed 
•Olutibn by the Indian parties is rsTOrted to Parliament.” 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal promulgated an Ordinanoe, called the 
Bengal Vainrancy Ordinance^ to give necessary sanction to the Beggars’ Scheme 
iuaugurafed by the Gbyernment of Bengal. 

A UMmifeato lasued by the Muslim Majlis (Calcutta) stated inter alia : "It is 
to foster the osuse of unity of India ’that the Muslim Msjlis has come into being 
on mature deliberatioh of the Musaalmans nho have in their heart of hearts the 

^ mtereat of the Mualim emumnnity.** 

MaatM Tara Singh, PreBident of ^ t^ Sri Gurudwara Parbandhak Committee. 
f^jrib, im atatement ljx»s Lahore, in which he said : ’’The Azad Punkb 
\ ielioine was ooneeived to proteot the Bikht from the oommunal domination of 
; M have domma|||oD io eertain pxoviaoea and the 




lukfa in otiMni......Bat nlial : ^ jpb# fiSicKi I "in te n at^lmi^ 

Hwy most M pnMeeted fMui tto piaint opninHi^' nimtnHtp ol- Im 
oonmittfiiUat/’ ' 

Va D. Savarlmr, in tlie oonm of o alatomeni to tli^ FrcMi in Bcattb», 
loaneed bis nwignatioii of the pre^denlehip of the 411-Iiinio Bittm 

•eebba. 

Aoguftt 1943 


His BzoeUenoy the Yiodroy,^ Lord Linlithgow, in his farewell address 
to the Central Legislature, said : *.^Erom the very beginning of the war I have 
done everything a man oould do to bring the Indian political parties to 
their leaders together...It will always be a sharp disappointment to me 
that these four years of war should, for all that effort, have seen us no 
nearer our goal." 

Homage to the memory of Dr. Babindra Nath Tagore was paid at a 
meeting in the Calcutta University Senate Hall, on the occasion of his 21nd» 
.death anniversary. 

The Working Committee of the AU-India Hindu Mahasabha adopted a 
resolution reauesting Mr. V. D. Savarkar to continue to be the President of 
the Hindu Mahasabha. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir Edward Benthall, War 
Transport Member explained the transport of the food problem. 

The Punjab Government offered additional surplus rice amounting to 
32,500 tons for distribution to deficit areas and the Defence Services. 

The Bengal Food Grains ( Movement Control ) Order, 1948, prohibited 
the export of wheat, rice, paddy grain from the Province except under a 
permit. 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kashmir was unanimously elected Chancellor of 
the Benares Hindu University. 

The Central Legislative Assembly passed the Delhi University Act 
Amendment Bill without a division, the Muslim League dissenting. 

Sir J. P. Srivastava, Food Member, Government of India, met the 
Bengal Ministers and the leaders of different parties to discuss the food 
problem of the Province* 

Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan, the Indian High Commissioner, presiding over 
the Natal Indian Congress said : **The Natal Indian Congress founded by 
Mr. Gandhi in 1894 •••has been recognized by the Government of India." 

Appeals for funds to relieve the suffering of the people of Bengal, due to 
food shortage were made by Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya and Mr. P. B. Das. 


1st. Mr. W. 0. Wordsworth presided over a meeting in Oalcutts, on the ooeasion 
of the **All Bengal Teachers' Day.** A resolntion was passed making an appeal 
to the Government of Bengal to help non-government schools and recognise 
teadiers as an essential service by granting them, dearness allowances and 
supplying then with foodstuffs and standard cloth on the same scale as govern* 
ment employees. 

Sad. His Excellency the Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, in his farewell address to the 
Central Legislative Assembly in New Delhi, declared : **From the very beginn* 
ing of the war I have done everything a man could do to bring the Indian 
pcuitioal parties and their leaders together, to remove doubts as to the ioten* 
lion of His Majesty's Government rwarding India’s future, to achieve that 
sr^eiettcy of common agreement* bstween the parties and the eommunlties of 
this oonntry and that necessary prnliuiiaary accep^ce the leglilinate 
claims of all that must be the pie-oovaltion ol any omis tiinUonsl advanee tlmt 
is wortt having, or that can hope lor permanence.*’ 



‘ * . 

ft ^mi|nHA9illV01XiSEOI83CEB 


MMiMr Of nw uoaQoii ot state, on me appointment aa vioeroy nf InOia. 

. In fbe Oonneil of State, the Home Semtar^ Mr. Genian Smith, repMng to 
Mr* P* Sapm eaid that the Ooremment were not pxepared to wcumw the 
natore or contents of commnnications received from Mr. Gandhi so long as he 
remained anbjeet to the restriotions of whioh the pnblic were aware. 


led. In the Oential Legislative Assemblf* on the third reading of Hr. N. B. 
Sharers BeeiproMtj Act Amendment Bill, Sir Ysmin Khan and Sardar Sant 
Singh soggeM^that Booth African officers should not be piaoed in positions 
In which thej would have Indian troops serving under them, and wherever they 
were already in soch positions they should be transferred. 

The Cottncil of State rejected by 24 votes to 10, Pandit H. N. Eunsra^ 
resolution urging that Indian Commissioned Officers serving abroad be paid 
at the samp rate as British Officers In the Indian Army and that the Viceroy’s 
Oommlssioned Officers and Indian soldiers serving abroad be paid at the aame 
rate as persons occupying corresponding positions in the British Army serving 
alongside the Indian Army. 


4th. The Central Legislative Assembly continued the debate on Mr. M. A* 
Qhani’s motion for circulation of the Delhi University ( Amendment ) Bill. 

Mr. Lalchand Kavalrai insisted that there* shoula be statutory safegnards 
that arbitrary powers 'regarding withdrawal of recognition of Colleges would 
not be exercised. 


bth. 'llie Central Legislative Assembly, continuing the debate on the 2nd. reading 
of the Delhi University Act Amendment Bill, rejected by 40 votes to 26 an 
amendment to reduce the term of office of the Vice-chancellor from 4 to 3 

years. 

The Council of State unanimously adopted Mr. P. N« Bapru’s resolution 
recommending to the Government of India to represent to His Mideety’s 
Government that an Agent of the Indian Government be appointed in foitteh 
Guiana and Trinidad to watch over Indian interests. 

In the House of Commons, rationing and price control In India wae 
dtaouieed, Mr. Amery told a questioner, that general rationing of commodities, 
other than food, was not contemplated. 

Mr. L. 8. Amery, replying to Mr. Sorenson (Lab) in the House of Oommone, 
Sidd that the number of i^rsona under imprisonment in India on May 1. 
lor offences in connexion with the Congress movement was 23,286. ^e 
number of persons under detention, wheUier for s short or iudehnite period, 
wu 12,704. ^ 


6tti, In the Central Lcglslstive Assembly, Mr. K. 0. Neqgy’s motion lor the 
adjournment of the House to discuss **the failure of the Government of India 
to make urgent inqulriea on the deaths taking place in Bengal owing to 
itarvation”, was ruled out of order. 

> The Council of State discussed Mr. Hoseain Imam’s resolution urging the 
import of meat from the United States of America and Australia lor the needs 
of the Defenoe Servioee. 

Mr. L. 8. Amery told Mr. B. W« Sorenson (Lab) in the House of Commons 
that he had considered the statement by 25 BritiBh missionariea in Indin, 
whioh appealed for an amnesty to poliUoal prisoners in India. 


7tlu The two-day food drive in Calcntta, Howrah and Bally was started when 
honae to home and shop to shop visita were paid by officers specially deputed 
for the purpose to sscertein available foodgrainS etocks. 

Homage to the memory of Dr. Babindranatb Tagore wae paid at a meeUng 
held on the occasion of the 2nd anniversary of his death at the Senate Hafi 
of the Calcutta University. 

Ndarly a hundred man and women were signatoriee to an appeal for fxeah 
^rts g secure a ietUemeut in ^ Copies of the appeal were sent to the 
Prime Mlniater, Mr. Charohill, the Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amerv. 
theVlwoy, Lord Unlicbgow and ths Vlcero^designate Lord Wwll. 

TIm Worjdng Cimimittee of Hindu Mabasabha. which met in 

Bombay adopted a i^ntion Mr. V. D. Savarkar to conanne to 

be ^e Prohdent unUU^ M lie resignation was finally consbteed 

el tfii next meeting of the Working Committee. ^ 
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Mief di tte Hiada MMuhln ia Ngatd ta.iba kfiMliaa of o^Moa 
nitama waa Idd down in a molatlon wwli m Wotking Oonunittaa of 
M A]l*IndUi BKiidtt Mi^tiabha ad^tado 
>11 m Workiiig OomaBittae of tha Hinda Mahaaahha adiwlad a laaololiOD on 
ipa food dCnalion, whicAi atated inUr alia : **11ia Worlobg ComnlMaa aotaa 

wilh ooaoarn and aiana tha ataady daterioration ia the food afloatlon 
the aoaiitn. It raooida ita opinioa that thia ia dae mainly to tha 
anohaaia laid by OoTernmant on military zeqairamanta in India and ahioad 
aa4 ita failnia In properly ooordinatiiDg ita plana and aotiriUaa ao aa to piQtaot 
the legittmate intereata of the Indian people at large.** 

Mra. Baroiini Naldn aaid in the eoarae of a atatement In Hyderabad : 
"Following the aneet of Mahatma Qandhi and of the membera of the Working 
Oommitteeb there aeema to have ariaen tome confuaion of ideal and aoma 
eonfliot of opinion among the Gongreaa workera who were anddenly left without 
a definite mandate or any leeogniaed leaderahip. I wiah to clear any lingering 
donbta by atating that no authority waa delegated either by the Working 
Committee or by the Ail-fndia Gongreaa Committee to any indiridnal or groupa 
within the Gongreaa to iaaue manifeatoea or evolve new poliolea In the name of 
the Gongreaa** 


Ofh, In the Central liegialative Aaaembly. initiating the food debate, Sir 
Mohammad Aziaol Uaque, Food Member, deaoribed the diffioultiea and 
obftmctiona the government had to face. He aaid t **Unabated action haa 
brought no aafety through great dlfBoultiea in the flrat aix montha of the year. 
We have many diffioaltiea to^ and we ahali probably have more diffioultiee in 
the future. I can aaaure the Houae that the Department for which 1 apeak will 
apare no effort to solve ^eee diffiouldea.** 

Bombay Congreeamen obaerved the firat anniveraary of the arreat of Mahatma 
Gandhi and other Gongreaa leadera. The Bombay Municipal Bohool Oommittee 
had declared a holiday and therefore all municipal aohoola remained eloaed. 
A large number ol high aohoola and collie too were eloaed. 

The Labourite Member of Parliament Mr. Reginald Sorenaon, at a meeting 
organiaed by the India League ( in London ) on the anniveraary of the imprf- 
aonment of Gongreaa leadera, declared. **We ahould be aeeking: every meana to 
reopen negotiation with the Indian leadera and change Uie atmoaphere In 
India.’* 


leib. In the Oentral Legialative Aaaembly, Sir Edward Benthall, Wav l^anaport 
Member, explained the tranaport aa^ect of the food problem, when the Aaaembly 
reanmed the debate on the food aitoarion. ^ ^ 

Mr. Louia Fiaoher. the writer, apeaJ^ing at a rally of the India League of 
America (in New York ) on the anniveraary of the arreat of Gongreaa leadera, 
aaid that F. M. Wavell’a arrival in India in October could be made the oocaaion 
of an eaay aettlement of the Indian problem. Nationaliata wanted nothing 
more than an Indian nationaliat government with limited function whion 
would collaborate with ^e United Natlona and help win ^e war. "Neither 
Mr. Gandhi nor any other Indian leader ia aakiog the Britiah to quit during 
the war.*’ 


11th. Gen. Bmuta declined to receive a deputation from the South African Indian 
Gongreaa, which deaired to aubmit to him * the renolutiona adopted at their 
meeSng. 

In reaponae to a request from the Bengal Government the Bind Government 
depuM Mr. K. E. Framji, Executive Engineer, Bind P. W. D. to proceed to 
OUcutte to adviaa the Bengal Government regarding the cloaing of breachea in 
the Damodar l^ver. 


IfOi. The Oouncil of State diacusaed the food aitnation. 

In the Council of State, the Commander in-chJef, replying to a quearion, aaid 
that the coat of mriotaining priaonera of war in India amoonM to 1,513 
Mdia in the last three years. The entire expenditure waa being home by 
Hla Majesty’s Government. 

tWu In rile Gonnefl of Bfote, Sir J. P. Srivaateva, Food Itolw, m/i^ » ay^ 
to the public and Provincial Governmenta for co-operation In solving the food 
problem. 

Hw Caitnl AtMBbl, puted Um Wn lajuia. ( OompenwHoa 
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) Blil inWodaMd hj Dr. a S. inbettw, DAottt Itantw of ito 
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1401 . XhoiMptMeatatioo made by the dientto UniTartHy for o iptwiiOf Bo. 
^ '176^ (or poytog daorooM dloiroacoo to UnirerOty eioployflao woo tnmOd 
doirn by ^ Baogal Oovenimait. 

In tho Oonaeil of Steto ffit Dovld DerodoWi wbo prwidod In tho aboenoa of 
eSr Dadabhoy (acaaidant) aaidthat haeoald not admit Hr. V. V. BUll- 

lnir*f MioaniiEeiit motion to ditonit *tlio foil are of the goyernmeiit to itop 
exoorl of n Ittge eoneigoment of rice from Oolentti to South ijfriefi.” 

Bit Min* lemtiU in the oonree of hie OooToeetion A<Mreee to Uuiforglte 
of Nfgpttt, geVe edrieO to young men to do ell in their power to oreete e more 
fnenaly etmoeidiere in the eonntry. 

iSBi. With e tfow to implementing the decUion of the third All-Indie food 
Oottfereooe, the Oeotrel Government decided to reetore to the Oovemmente of 
of -^eem, j^gel, Bilmr end Orism^from Auguet 16, 1943 the powers eonlerred 
^ D. I. Bole 81 on the Be^onel Food Oommisioner. Eeetern Bogion, to pro- 
hibit or restrict the movementr trensport, distribution, ditposel or ecqaisltion of 
enj foodgrsins or their prodnotSa 

Mr. V. D. Severker, wplylng to e oueetion et e Press Oonferenee et Negpur. 
Mid : ‘Tor the lest dO yeers we here been eoeustomed to the ideology erf 
Geogrephieel Unity ^ Indie mid the Oongress hes been the strongest ed^te 
of that unity hut suddenly the Mnshm minority, which hss been esUng one 
concession ef ter enother, hss, sf ter the Oommnnel Awerd, come forweidwith 
the oleim that it is a seperste nation. I here no quarrel with Mr. Jinneb’s 
two nation thwry. We. Hindus, are e nation by ourselves and it is e historical 
fact that Hindus and Muslims are two nations.” 

^ Mr. Saverksx added that the Hindu Mabasabhe was always willing to extend 
■ Its hand of co-pjperstion to all who accept the four principles, namely, territorial 
Integrity of Indim maiority rule in provinces and the Centre, residuary powers 
in the Centre and recruitment to public services on merit alone. 

16th. Additional Surplus rioe amounting to 23,500 tons was offered by the 
^nisb Govmment for distribution to deficit areas and the Defence Se^icei. 
Bengjd, Bombay, Madras, Travaneore and Cochin, among other areas, were to 
benefit by the assistance. > 

17tli. The Central 
University Bill, 

Dr. N, B. Kbare said that the Indian Beciprocity Act would auiomatioallv 
come into force on September 1, 1948, •v-muhiwiij 

Sir John ^Ivilla Governor of Bombay, in his oonvocsiion addrem to the 
graduatos of toe Bombay University, emphasised that India was certain to 
M in toe full stream and current of what was happening beyond its frontiers. 
He said that it was right that young men and women Mould ponder on what 
the fnture of India demanded. 

1 . Member for the War. Transport, Government of India, 

had disouisicmB with the Governor, Ehwsjs Sir Nssimuddin. Mr. H. S. Snbriwardv 
Md represMtotives of war transport and railway administrationa jtoout the 
transport of food, coal and other important oommoditiea into Bengal. 

16111. Hia Ki^lenoy toe Viceroy and Her Exoellency Maichionesa 
arrived in MadrMi on a farewell visit to the city. 

Mr. Sai^r Babadm £toan (Muriim L^ne) was elected Speaker of the 

Bills including toe 

fl Qualification) Bill, the Mimstora’ 

In I^egmatif e Assemb^ Muslim and minority representation la toe 

SSwSi? '*"*‘"* ^ •*““** *wrs Sj M 

dlioMdOB OD Um iwond jMdiiiK 
' A DatjU Univ^ity Bill and diiiposed of 13 amindiiients before it rose te 
toe dey» Two of toese anendmtoto iiiim^e^^ by the government. 

ilBir ^ Goveniment of Bengal decMrt tp control from Anghel 9^ top piloei 


Legislative Assembly continued disonssion on the Delhi 


of Linlithgow 
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ite mnd {Mddy thfooghoiil Hie Mid la 

m% a mrplna was avaliabia wiHt tiie faanriilliig 
: fioa and paddy front tha Prorinoa wm probfadtad. 

die Oenlral LcgialadTa Aaaentbly, Uiiftan ntover 
^Skdiriiilaa of tlw Delhi Univeriity BUI were diapoaed (d. 

A atatemenl from Bir Tei Bahadur 6apru» bitterly 
rrGbvemmeni and Mr. Amery for cefnaal to dloolooe L 

die Home Department, waa pnbliahed in the 

Bur Tei Bahadnr aaaed: '*How can Hr. Amery be reaponelble to the Honae 
of Oommona and treat Parliament with anoh aoant courteay. la the Oomntona 
going to abdicate ita ultimate conatitational reaponaibility.** 


afoondmeiita to the 


the India 

ndhi]iV eonenpondenea 

ITofieAeafor atiordfam. 


Hat the Oentral LmialatWe Aaaemfaly diapoaed of 10 more amendmenta to iho 
Bdiednlea of the Delhi Unirerai^ Bill. Two of the amendmenta were withdrawn 
and the remaining eight were rejeeied. * 

The Oidcntta oranoh of the AlMndia Women*a Oonferenee in an appeal, 
aaid : *'Anziety ia inereaaing regarding the fate of people partionlarly women 
and ohildren who are to-day homeleM and deadtate doe to famine eonditioaa 
in Bengal.** 

The Bengal Foodgraina (Morement Oontrol) Order, 1943, prohibited the 
eiport of wheat, riee. paddy, jowar, baira, gram, barley, maiae. rahar and maaar 
from the Province except under a permit. 

H. H. the Maharaja of Eaahmir waa unanimoualy elected Gbancellor of the 
Bmiaxea Hindu Univeralty at a apeoial meedng of the Univeraity Court in 
Benarea. 


tlad. A Preaa Note from New Delhi, aaid : **8inee atatepienta are atill api^rine 
in the Preaa that heavy exporta of foodgraina from India, and from Bengal 
in particular, are continuing, the Government of India wiah to atate oategoricaliy 
that there ia no foundation whatever for euoh atatementi.” 

Beferenoea to the meaaurea adopted by the Bengal Miniatry to aolve the food 
problem waa made ^ Khwaja Sir Naaimuddin, the Premier, replying to an addreaa 
of wdoome by the uttarpara Municipality, 

2M. The Bengal Miniatry of Civil Buppliea in a Preaa Note, aaid : **The Govern- 
ment of India baa by a Gazette notification dated Aug. 16, repealed all ordera 
of the Regional Commiaaionera, £. Region, under the D. I. Rulea provided 
thia doea not affect any penalty, forfeiture ox puniahment incurred tor any 
contravention of order made by the Regional Commiaaioner or any inveatiga- 
tion or legal proceeding in reapect of each contravention.’’ 

H. E. the Viceroy accompanied by Hia Excellency the Marchloneaa of 
Idnlit^ow and the Counteaa of Mopetown and party, arrived in Kottyam 
from CMchin. 


24lh. The Oentral * Leglalative Aaaembly paaaed the aeeond reading of the Delhi 
Univeraity Bill, when the remaining 19 amendmenta were diecusaed, three 
bdng accepted and the others rejected. 

Dr. Bhyama Prasad Mookerjee, who returned to Calcutta after a tour of the 
Bnrdwan and Nadia districts affected by floods and food shortage, in a statement 
aaid that the Government relief operatiopa were "utterly meagre and in some 
reapecta unplanned and unaatiafaotory.” He stressed the need for a coordinated 
scheme of relief. 

The death occurred at hia residence in Madras of Diwan Bahadur M. C. 
Raja, at the age of 60. He was a weilknown leader of the Depressed Olaaaea. 

In the Oentral Legislative Assembly, the Ohair ruled out of order an 
adjournment motion tabled by Maulavi Abdul Ghani, after the War Transport 
Miniatei^ Bir Edward Benthall, had explained mat the Government of India 
had no Trade Agent to make purchases of foodgrains and that no purchases cd 
foodgraina were made in Bihar on behalf of the Government of India. 


2SdL The Central Legislative Assembly passed the Delhi Univeraity Act Amend- 
ment Bill without a division, the Muslim Imigue disaenting. 

The Council of Btate held, a brief sitting, when the Secretary laid on the 
table the Delhi University Aet Amendment Bill as paaaed by the Aseemhiy. 

His ^oellency Bir Arthur Hope insugursted the Silver yuhilee Oelebretlons 
of the Government Muhammadan College at the pipmiaea of the Oollege 
(In Madras) and declared open the lelamic History and Culture i^bifieit 
mgnniied in that connexion. 
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.. BiinltaT^ Food Hanbar, Qar^ 

Pwalat aad oOiac mmbmot ttw 
' tba food praUaiB of tba ftoviaea. 

Tho eiieamataaooa widar irtdoli Nawab Babadw Yar Jnog 

fnmi tba Eariuair GMata oaia aaplaiaad in a aomaiiuiqaa iaraad bf Hla 
Hi^naaa’ OomaaMBt. 

fWu la tba OdbbcU of Stata^ tta Ohalt niled oot of order Mr. Hoaaaia lBaaai% 
aikmmnmt aiotioa to Aaeoia fhe fallata of tha Ooraraaiaot of India to obtaia 
fcm from H. IL O. aad to dfanaM tha aala of gold on behalf of H. II. O. 
Bf tha Baiarra Bank. 


Wto. Tba Oaatral Govatamant'a aeeoanta for lane, IMS diowed that 

patiodioal adJoamaMaM ai^ tha traniaotioaa of railways aad poets aal 
tdagnvbs aapeaditnre in tha Hast three aumths of tha flnanoial year 194(44 
‘ aioeM reranna by Ba. 83-i erotes agdnst Bs. 29^ eroras in tha ootraapoadag 
period of tha pravions year. 

Karea raiiaf asntpa wito aooomntodation for a total of 9.000 people, have 
bean set up in tha distriota Si^PargaBas, Hoeghly. Howridi and Utdaapon to 
aoooiBBiodate destitute people who were repatriated to their boua districts faosi 
Oaioatta in aooordanes with the decision taken at a oonferanoe of Ministers, 
Bfloitttfttiflf ftod licids of depwrimeatfa 

Sir Je P. SriTMtevo. Member, GotemmeDt of Indie, met the Bensel 

Minieteri end the leeders of different pertiee in the legieletnre in the Aeeemoly 
Home, Oelonttea Mr. H. 8. Snbrewerdjr, Civil Bup^iee Minister, expleined llm 
steps Government were teking to relieve distress in the Province. He eppeeled 
to the Food Member to errenge every possible help for Beogtl from ontsias. 


29tha Bir Te] Bshedur Bspru mede en eppeel to the people of the U. P. to come 
to the rescue of their countrymen in Bengsl in e letter sddressed to the Editor 
of the **Lesder*’ Allehebed* 

The k^ereje of FerUkimedi, Premier of Orissa at a Press Conference in 
Onttaok, said : **The Government were rushing supplies to Balasore and Gan jam 
diitriots at the rate of one wagon of rice or paddy a day from Koraput to 
lelievh thm two distriots.” 

Tho Executive Committee of the Medical Council of India at its meeting in 
New Delhi under the presidentship of Dr. Bidban Chandra Boy considered the 
question of further facilities to practitloneriL registered with provincial medical 
Conndls for obtaining qualifications recognised by the M. C. I. 

fiOthe Bir Bhafaat Ahmed Khan, the Indian High Commissioner, presiding at the 
inaugural meeting of the Natal Indian Congress, in Durban, announced i **The 
Natal Indian Gongreae founded by Mr. Gandhi in 1894 and rdiusoitated today, 
has been recognized by the Government of India which will discourage any 
attempt to create a rural organizatiooe” 

In the Council of Btate, 88 out of 44 amendments to the Delhi Univemlty 
Act Amendment Bill tabled by the opposition, were disposed of. The main 
discussion centred on the question of communal representation on the Univerdty 
bodiea and services. 

eist. Apneals for funds to, relieve the suffering of the people of Bengal, due to 
food shortage, were made by Mr. M. A, Jinnah from Bombay, Pandit MpAan 
Mohan Malaviya from Benares and Mr. P. B. Das, Bai Bahadur 8* Bahay and 
Dr, Be Sinha from Patna. 

The diffarenoe of opinion that bad existed between the Governments 
and Orissa regarding the sup|^ of loodstufis froni Orissa was removed 
understanding reached where Mr, H, B. Buhrawardy, Minister for Civil 
Benred, met the Maharaja of Farlakimedi, Premier of Orissa at thi 
Beovetsriat. 
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and an 
Bnimlies. 
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Siq^tMiiber 1943 

E. M. tha King wm gnwiooBlr idanaed to approwa tha 
■Mat of ^ Thoowa Bothailozdi K.O.8.I., ojjg., OoranDV of Bihar to 
'adt m Oowamor of Baagal. in view of tha aariona illnasa of H. & 
Sir Toha Harbart. G.o.i.8., Govamor ci BangaL 


cttscnnciu Of wriMiB H 

^ flw <Mmm Goranmenl ignad lo nqviy 4 bldi, MMiiiAt of pidftr 
Iq^.Seagkl, to help the distaMMd in Um ItoTinoe. 

. ' Tor Jung Bohodar, PtwidenI, 4. I. Stotos* Kodim Laogm, 

Pmm Ooniemoo in Lohon eoatndietod the feeto fit (wth la 
tla Keehmlr OoveRuneal Fteis Notoe. oa hie ettoHMweat bom 
Kaehmtr. 

loid Wevell,^ epeaUng et a ceoeptioo la Loadon. add: '‘Ilmow 
boai penonal ei^riaaoe how very gnat toe ooatribatioo of Xadia to 
toe -wer effort haa beea. We ahonU not hare held the Middle Baal 
hot tor lada.*' 

Dr. Shyaaia Firaaad Modutjee leat aa opea letter to Blr Thoauui 
Batoetfetd, QoTenior of Bea^ whioh aaid infer <dia : "Govenuaeat 
moat aooqpt toll reapoaalbility tor prodnoing toodgiaiaa and ether 
aaaeatial eonmoditiea. Airaageoimta moat be oiade to obtda a ateady 
aapply from other parte of ladia." 

Bor toe relief of diatreaa ia Bengal, the Oorenuant of Zadia 
aaked all provinoial and State Qovemmenta in areaa where exportable 
enrplaaea existed to condgn anpidiea offered by private persons or 
ehatitaUe organiaationa, to the Bengal Government. 

H. E. toe Governor of Bengal reoeived a oheqne for one lakh of 
Bnpees as a oontribation from the United Provinoes War Committee 
towards the rdief of dietreas in Bengal. Further donations from the 
Central Provinoes. His Highness the Maharaja of Nepal and the 
& H. the Maharaja of Jind were also reoeived. 

In the Bengd LegiBlative Assembly, the food polioy of the Bengal 
Government vras strongly oritioised daring a debate on the provinoe's 
food situation. 

In the Bengal Legislative Connoil, the food situation oooniped a 
prominent plaoe in the general disonssion of the Budget. 

The Mysore Government ordered the oonstitution ol a Central 
Food Council at Bangalore, to seoure the effective advioe and co- 
operation of non*offi(dals. 

Mr. L. <6. Amery. Secretary of State for India, in an ofBcial 
statement as to the nature and causes of the failure of food suppUes 
in certain parts of India, said inter alia : “Among those causes have 
bean poor rice a»po in Bengal, the loss of Burma imports, the 

withholding of some portion of their crops from sale and doubtlessly 

hoarding by merchants." 

Sir J. P. Srivastava, Food Member, Government of India, said in 
Bombay : The Govemmoit of Lidia are making strennotu efforts to 
bring to this country as early as possible considerable quantities of 
foodgrains from foreign countries and they have every intention of 
implementing, as tor as it is in their power, the recommendations iff 
toe Long-Term Planning Committee, to set up Central toodgndns 

Mr. J. W. Beully, Minister of Commerce and Agriculture (Aastratto) 
slated toat Australia could supply all toe wheat needed tor starving 
India, provided the U. E. could provide ships. Wheat was praetieally 
waitiigi for loading on boats...AusttaUa was ready and wailing. 

tst 8h A. Bameswanii MndaUar, Supply Member, OofenAnant cf bdia, opsskliig 
at a dianer patty to Madras, sm ns was eonvliioed that at the tod el the 
* war IniUa would be made a seU-governtog oooatiy. Betotriag .to the feed 



import ioodrtii0i ibipidd (Npe bqm ^ t)^> 

Sid Bedproeity Aet ■• ftmeiiilfldi etme into foiod on tbo Ut. Septeaibor 1948, 
ital being «a ennbltng meMue. it vonid be of pnctieel elfeet only wben n 
, rliotifleet)on wee iimd, ranging it into opentlon egeinet eny perdenlor coontcy; 

tni. Or. ^ynwn Pmed li6ofcar|ee, yiee^pvieldent, Bengel Belief OOminitlee, In 
n etetement eeid that be reodfed a telegram from Mr. 6. K. Mookeiiee, dieec^ 
Beindio Steam Navigation da, Bomoay, informing bim that the oompany 
waa pvilpaMi to bfovlde a epeelal ateainer for carfymg loodginini to Bdigal 

M. A oommoniiioe from Netr Delhi eaid : "In tIow of die aerloas illneee of 
BL B, Sir John Herbert, q.6J.Bm Governor of Bengal, B. M. the Kira baa 
g^ pleaeed to approve die appointaent of H. E* Sir iSomaa 
JttttbMoid, Governor of Bhar, to act ae Governor of Bengal. 

M. baa aleo been greoionaly pleeaed to approve the appointment of Mr. 
E. B* MnjUe C.S.I., o.LB*, b.BkS., at preemit Chief Seeretary to the Government 
of U. P. to not aa Governor of Bibar dating Sir Thomaa Butheflord'a abaenee 
in BengeL 

A review of the evente of the paat four yeara waa given by Sir Soltin 
Ahmed, Information Member, in a war annivaraary broadoaat. 

4tb« ^nie Bengal Premier.' Sir Nadmaddin iaaned an appeal to hie oountrymen 
all over India, for oontributiona to the Oeniral Bdief Fnna, inangurated by the 
Oivll SuppUea Miniater of Bengal. 

athi In order to help the dietreased in Bengal, and particntarly the destitute in 
OaloaUa as a result of food ahortege, the Orissa Government agreed to supply 
four lakh maunds of paddy to die province while the Punjab Government 
d^ded to hold a conference in Lahore on September 8 to consider steps for 
iicnriog and forwarding food grdn stocks.— ‘Hie Hhccellency the Viceroy and 
Lady Linlithgow jointly donateoT Bs. 5,000 towards the oauee, while Her 
EzoAleiioy In a special broadcast from New Delhi appealed for aid on behalf 
of the Province. 

In the course of a joint memorandum to Sir J* P. Brivaatava, Food Member, 
Sir N. N.* Sircar and Sir Jagadish Prasad, ex-Members, Viceroy’s Executive 
Oouneil, stated infer ah'a : "We are precenting this memorandum to the food 
Member in the hope that it may be of some use to bim in dealing with a 

gmt oalamity "Government should Immediately provide shelters where medical 

fid and food can be given to people found on the streets or wandering about 
in search of food, as also children who have lost tbeii parents^. Timely assistance 
will save many lives. 

. Smdai Baldev Singh, Development Minister, Punjab, in a Press Statement, 
appealed to the Punjab growers to spare maximum quantities of food grains 
fSt those in need in other parte of India. 


ath.' The facte set forth in Uie Ksehmir Government Press Note on his extem- 
ment from Ksshmir were contradicted by Nawab Yar Jung Bahadur, President 
A. I. States’ Muslim Lesgue, at a Press Conference in Hyderabad. 

A "Oalontta Gazette Extraordinary" stated: "Every holder of a license 
under the food grains cootrol order shall, on or before September 15, register 
with the officer issuing the license the addresses of all godowns used or 
nroposed to be used for the storage of food grains in respect of which the 
license has been issued, and ahall whenever any change in such address takes 
placdy intimate the officer Muing the lioenae aboiit It within seven days, 
lb. H. S. Suhrawardy, Oivil Suppliee Minister, Bengal, in an intervew In 
1 ^^ '*Out diaeussione with the Premiere of the Punjab and 

OriMi^bave bemi hopeful, the more lo as 1 feel that the rest of Indis hss at 
, realisation that conditions in Bengal need the utmost 

i BIK Es^ouv Bit 'TboDiM BaUiwt<H^ die aAee of Ckmnior o( 

tl i ml . 

9 Hk Lord W.viill speoUng ot « tw^on I 9 ^ Wdeome OommittM dw 
-!*; 0f«MM liWgiu (Und^ wid : 1 -kaad' ftom penwort esp^aiM ho*! wj, 
4 jpmt tto^tribodim ol Indb to dta 'Vir Htrt Im omo. W. rtioidd not wm 
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* i||| Mr. L. 8 . *Am «7 nada tba foltowfaiK aUtaiMot in the « Boaie 
*m OomBMmt aboat famina oonditlona In India in n writtm laidf 
n i iwd aa tlia meaiuraa taken lor Uie improveneafc of the load poaitiOB in 
Miia aa a whole, miioniDs plana ate alraady in opeiation hi Ikittbap OII 7 and 
iKMne other large towns, lliey are to be extendi to a total of aMM 70 aueh 
tearna, inelnding Calcutta, where rationing ia expected to be In ofMiattai In 
Korenbar. Belief measuree are in operaUon in Calcutta and other iwta of 
Bengal.** 

^ In the Bengal Legialatire Assenblyt the opposition staged a walk«onl ae a 
pioteat against the decision of the speaker, net to allow Mr, A, K. Faelid Rnq, 
leeder of the oppoeition to make a statement on a speech by Mr. H. C 
Buhrawardy, Civil Supplies Minister on the food situation. 

The Bengal Legislative Council decided te take Into conaidemtion the Vagrancy 
BUI as passed by the Assembly. 

Urd, *Mr« L. & Amery, Secretaiy of State for India, made the first cfiiclal state- 
ment on Bengal f(^ situation. He said : **My earlier statement aa to the 
nature and cause of the failure of food supplies in certain parts of India holds 
0 ^, Among those causes have been poor rice crops in Bengal, the loss of 
Bnrma imports, the withholding of some portion of thMr crops from sale by 
50,000,000 peasant producers, and doubUessIy by merchants oonpled with some 
clashes of provincial and national interests and some local failures df administra- 
tion.*' 


The Viceroy-designate, Lord WavelL receiving the freedom of the City of 
Winchester, said : 'HVe have little of which to be ashamed in our dealings with 
India and very much of which to be proud.’* 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the working of the Civil Supplies 
Department and the transactions of Messrs. A. H. Ispalitni A Co, as sole food- 
grains purchasing agent for the Bengal Government, formed the main ta^eta of 
criticism by the opposition. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the gravity of Bengal's food situation was 
stressed by members of various parties* The opposition moved a special motion 
eritidsiog the government’a food policy and urging that the province should be 
declared a famine area. 


Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Mualim Leimae, In an interview 
to foreign Press Correspondents, said : "Pakistan is an inaispensable condition 
of any settlement in India,” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, demands for grants for the Judicial 
and Irrigation departments came up for consideration. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, bv 28 votes to 12, the Opposition’s 
special motion criticizing the Qovernmeut’s food policy, was rejeeted. 

Mth. Mr. Mrinal Kami Bose, presiding at the Bengal Provincial Trade Dnion 
CongresiL in Calcutta said that the forces of capitalism released by war condi- 
tions had given a fillip to profit-makinp by war manufacturers and middlemen 
of all sorts, but the workers, industrial and agricultural, who should have also 
benefitted, had little share in the prosperitv. 

Mr. J, K. Mitter, presiding at the second quarterly General Meeting of the 
Bengal National Chamber of Commerce in Oaloutta, declared that the food 
problem could be solved satisfactorily only through the co-operation of the public 
and the commercial community. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, consideration of the Budget came to an 
end with the passing of demands for grants for Agriculture, Education, Exdsa 
mod some other departments. 

Wk. Aoeoxding to an Official report received at Srinagar, seven persons were killed 
and nine injured aa the result of police firing in Jammu on Sept. 24, Twenty- 
five police officers and men received injuries. 

Messrs. B. B. Beddy, V. Satyansrayana, N, Satyanarayan. and other msmbecs 
ef the Touring Committee, appointed by tbe Working Committee of ttm 
Ai4hra MbbaiMfiia submitted their r^rt on the Inmine eonditiqnn in 
Bayalnaeemn. 

•Hh. Tbe Bengid Legislative Assembiy. by 128 votes to 88, r^wtsd e speeiil voUon 
by Dr. Nidinskshoys Swiyaf, (nn-offi^f Oongrsss) condemning tbe..llekiiBiiddlB 
luaMiyis kmiAling oi the food ritustira. ..... . . . 

6ii J. P. Siivsstev., Food Member, Qovnnment of Indu «ban ke aael iim 
of (he Indian Msrcbiiats' Ob«nber in Bombay. Mid i "3 )h Qmm* 
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df India ti« auddag ttnaaoua effinto to bring to ^ eonatri 
: < aa ponibla eonaidetiable qaantidw <d food {^ina nom torata aoimtriat via 
) > than bare every intention of inplenienting, aa far aa it iiea in tSidr power, tbe ’ 
f reoomnundationa of tbe Long-Term nanning Oommittee^ .to eet «p Oenttd 
^ lOOdbptillB TWStVB* ^ 

We Ja Scully, Bliiiitter of Commerce eud Agricnltate iteted from 
. 0«ibet% thftfe Anetrelie ooald eiipply all the wheat needed lor etarvlnc lodfa 
pfoi4ded the U. K. could ^vide ehipsa Wheat was practically wuting: for 
loading on boati* There was no indication yet from the u. K. whether ihipi 
ooald 1m nude availablCa Auitralia waa ready and waitinga 
The Bmigal Legislative Council was prorogued after paasing the Vagranti 
. SUla « 

A PfCM Note said: *^An M!eement wm reached recently with the OrlMa 
Qovemment under which ' that Government, In view of the aerloua food 
diffieultiee in Bengal, agreed to release large quantities of rice amounting to 
thousand tons.** 

TliB death oenr^ in Calcutta of Mr. Ramansnda Chattenee, Editor, *^Ji£od$m 
iNsofSis*’ and **Prabati»** 


Dasara cddbiations commenced amidst general rejoicings in Mysore, H. Hn 
Sir Java Obamarajs Wadiyar Bahadur, Maharaja of Mysore, held a special 
durbar in the morning at *Sajjee* in this oonneotion. 


October 1943 

Mahatma Qandhi'g 75th birthday was celebrated in Bombay — khadi 
yrai maiidy sold. 

Ptmjab exported 366,100 tons of foodgrains and foodprodnots 
to Bengal from the beginning of May to September 37. 

Tbe Oasara Session of the Mysore Bepresentative Assembly oom- 
menoed in Mysore. The Dewan .President was in the Chair. 

Mr. A. E. Itoslnl Hnq, ex-Premier, Bengal, in a statement denied ^ 
pondUUty for the famine in the Provinoe and demanded a Bo^ 
Commission to inquire into its oanses. 

H. E. Sir Thomas Bniherford, Acting Governor of Bengal, made' a 
oall to the peo^ of Bengal to cease all party controversy and offer 
"whi^hearted oo-operation in the urgent task of setting Bnigal on 
>. her feet again.” 

The Chinese Community celebrated the 83nd. anniversary of thb 
Bq^nblio of China, in Calcutta. 

Sir Thomas Bntherford, Acting Governor of Bengal, had a aeries 
of Ooifferenoes Jn New-Delhi, with the' Viceroy and members of the 
T^oeroy’s Connie on the food situation ip Bengal. 

.kfo. L. S. Ansery, Secretary of State for India, in a statement 
in the House of Commons on the Bengal food crisis, said inter dia : 
*'We have mude every effort to provide shipping and considerable 
qnanidtiee of foodgrainii are now arriving or. are dne to arrive before 
the enid of the year.” 

Sir J, P. Srivastava, Fpod member of the Government of India, 
opening the Epod Conferenea in New Delhi, annotmoed his intention of 
s^ng np a Central Committee to advise the government on the 
eotmtry's food pfrpblem. 

The Vood Obideienoe disenssed the recommendations of the ^di- 
grains Pdliey Committee relating to the basio plan for 1948-44, 
enremsnt operations and rationing. 

V The Chamber of Princes paas^w irasolatioh pledging the .deWothiitimi 
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the ]lhrinoe| and the Boling Ohidb df 
himlin the aohievement of the find Allied Viei^^ 

P|r. Sargent, Eduoatdonal Adviser to the OoVeniaiWB^ 
dr^' op a scheme for a national system of edooaticm 
ohftdien in India with basic education* 

'^count Wavell was sworn in as Viceroy in New Delhi. 

In the House of Lords, during the debate on the famine in Indian 
Lord Oato spoke on the plight of.the Bengal peasants. 

lb. N. M. Khan, purchasing agent to the Bengal Qovermnentt 
purchased in the Punjab Since September 6, forty two thousand tons 
of wheat products. 

The Bt. Hon. Srinivasa Sastri, in an open letter addressed to ^he 
Secretary of Stale, the Viceroy and Mahatma Qandhi, made an appeal 
for ending the deadlock in India. 

His Excellency the Viceroy accompanied by Lady Wavell and Sir 
Thomas Butherford, Governor of Bengal visited some of the areas 
in Calcutta where the shelterless refugees were lying about. 

« Mr. L. S. Amery stated in the House of Commons : **It is esti* 
mated that between August 16 and October 16, about 8000 persons 
died in Calcutta, from causes directly or indirectly due to malnutrition. 

I have no r^able figures for the whole of India.'* 

let Mr. M. A. Jiunsh, President of the* All-India Muslim League, in an Id 
message (from Bombay) to Muslims said : '*We have gone throu^ and faced 
another year of our political struggle with no small oredit to our national 
organisation— the All-India Muslim League. Becently remarkable results 

were achieved by the Muslim League organisation in the various by-eleotions 
* in Bengal and the N. W. F. P. It is obvious that today we stand more solid 
and unUed and stronger than ever before.** 

The Punjab exported by rail 265,100 tons of foodgrains and jproduots to 
Bengal from the beginning of May to September 27 according to the statistioa 
published by the N« W. By, 

tnd. Celebrations in connexion with Mahatma Gandhi’s seventy-fifth birthday which 
eommenced in Bombay were confined mainly to the selling of Khadi. 

Sid. Dr. Bhyama Prasad Mooke^ee, in a statement from Oalcutta, said : ‘*Ijettera 
and Telegrams are daily pouring in from different parts of Bengal atating that 
neither rice nor atta is available, and the jpecmle are suffering nom starvation. 
The price of rice in some places socially in East Bengal vanes between 8 to 
4 time the controlled price of Be. 20 . The reports of distrem amongst all 
classes of people are of an apalUng character. The Immediate problem is to 
supply foodgrains to the rural areas of the Province. If this is not done 
during the next week or fortnight nothing can save Bengal.** 

4th. Ue Dasara Bcssioii of the Mysore Representative Asaembly commenced in 
Mysore in the Jsgsn Mohan Pslaee with the Dewan PrcMdent, Prodhana 
Bhiromani N. Madbava Bao, in the chair. 

&mbM contributed nearly Rs. 12 lakba for famine relief in Bengal. 

6th. The Hot Bpring Oonfotence's (New Delhi) recommendation was criticised as 
merely academic at*a meeting of the Central Advisory Board of Health. What 
was required at present in India was sufficient food and a higher standard of 
life, urged a number of speakers Including Maj— General Candy, Mr. P, N. 
Bapm and Col. Chopra. Sir Jogendra Singh presided. 

•th. Mr. A. K. Fadul Huq, ex-Premier and Leader of the Opposition In the 
Bengal Assembly, in a statement denied responsibility for the famiue in the 
Province and demanded a Royal Commission to inquire into its causes. 

7th. Lord Louis Moudtbatten, Supreme Allied Commsnder, 8. & Asia Oommiuid^ 
accompanied by a small staff arrived in New Delhi. . 

Itedit Godavaris Misra, Finance Minister, Orissa, who visited the rural areas 
in Puri district, in an interview in Cuttack, said: *Tha people tore been 
reduced to hags of bones for want of food. Cholera, dyeentry and fever are 
. eialming many victims. 1 saw cniaolated people falling down spcceblMi whcii 
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_ ta Mk far food. FW|>ie veto moo eoffjiog nudl ioado of 

aoighbonring fonarta tot thoir moido.’* * 

Hlw Myiora Iwp r eoe n totlyo Aawmbly diienaMd and pawed font offieial Mib— 

. M for PwUOituii of B^gary, the Trade Matka BillT the Motor Vdiiolea mi 
gad the IQeetri^ mL 

Mk. H. B. Sir laamaa Butherfoid, io a broadeaat on the food dtnatioa from 
Oalentta, made a oall to the people of Bengal to oeaie all party contzoveray 
and aStt "wbole.hearted (XH>petation in the nrgent taak ot oatting Bengal oa 
Imt ImI sgiis*** 

Aooo^ng to A notifioAtloii publiibed from Oattack, Mr. Biiwtootli 0iih 
«K-FiiBi1«r tad Leader of the Orleea Aaaembly OongresB Farify wae dmiuallfied 
litom being choeen ae and from being member of the Orisaa LegialatiTe 
AiaeadWy fir a period of 6 yean from Auguet 28, 1943. 

The Maharaja of Pailakimedi, Orisea Premier, in a atatement oaoted the 
M^nloa of Mr. 0. 0 Ingles. Direotor of the OlTil Irrigation and Hydro- 
jBeseaioh Station at Eharakhavalasa (near Poona) to the effect that nt is 
4ttl«e possible to rid Orisaa of its floods for ever by makiDg the Mahanadi eacrv 
more water into the seas than what she now does and also by rendering parts of 
Ob^ka Lake quite 

9th. Mr. William DoDie» the Trade Union Leader, declared that the people of 
Britain wanted action to bring about a big change in India. 'Thia famine 
iweepiog India is man made**. 

leth. At a meeting of the Ohinese Community in Oalcutta, confldenee in the 
ntiisMae defeat of Japan and the victory of the Alliee was expressed, on the 
Ocoaston of the ceiebration of the 32nd anniversary of the Bepnblie of China. 

Mr. P. B. Das, in his presidential address at the flfth annual sesaicm of the 
Bengali Association at Monghyr observed : “The foreign foe beyond our 
bouadsries Isck of food in tne country, mutual discord, clash of interest, 
iadlviduai greed and dishoneaty have brought misery and destitution to the 

K pie of a fair and fertile province. Bengal feels the pangs of a new birth 
t pervades the whole earth to-day.'* 

lllk. Sir Thomas Butherford, Acting Governor of Bengal, arrived In New Delhi.* 
He had a series of conferences with the Viceroy and members of the Viceroy's 
Council snd officials on the food situation in Bengal. 

Mr. Nalini Banjan Sarkar in a Press statement commenting on the Governor 
of Bengal’e broadcast on the food crisis In Bengal welcomed U. E.*s appeal for 

a hole-hearted co-operation with the Government in their attempt to deal with 
m problem, which he said had assumed such grave proportions that “only by 
keeping it severely aloof from all party consideratioos can we hope to be able 
toiet at the real solution*’. 

'Im Maharaw of Parlakimedt, Chief Minister, Orissa stated that the despatch 
of 400,000 mda. of rice promised by the Orissa Government for Bengal, would 
Start from October 18. The delay was unavoidable due to tranaport difficulties 
and the fixing of the price per bag to be delivered in Calcutta. 

At the Bepreaentative Assembly, Mysore, a unanimous demand lor the 
ineroduotion or rationing was made by almost every speaker, when the food 
problem came up for discussion. The Dewaii-President was in the ohsir. 

The Bengsl Government’s Home Department io an order dated 8th Oetober 
• under Buie 41 of the D. I. B. notified, *' that any matter relating to the 
economic condition in Bengal, the food supply situation, relief snd dMtreas and 
oivil defence services or organizations shall befoie being publisbed in the Amrtto 
Busof Patriha newspaper, till further order, be submitted for scrutiny to the 
•peeial Press Adviser, Osloutts *'• 

18lh« Hr, ift 6. Amery, in thr second statement on the Bengal food crisis, said iiUer 
alia : “Since the recrudesoenee of shortage in an acute form we have made 
every effort to provide ehipping and considerable quantities of foodgraina are 
now arriving or are due to arrive before the end of the year. We have also been 
able to help in the supply of milk food for children. The problem, so fax as 
help from here is concerned is entirely of shipping, snd* has to be judged in the 
Mght of sU other urgent news of the United Nstione. .The Central Government 
of India hu been aetiveiy concerned frcni the fiist signs of poselble daimers 
in the food situstion.** 

Under the joint auspicHi of the Jonxnslist Association of India and the Pro- 
ytnolal Oopimittee of the Alwndfa Newspaper J^lors* Gonference, a resolntfcsn 
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■dmnUiK tkt wttoB «f th« Oeattri FfOfriiMM Omnu^ 

' tha DaCuiM of Indio nloi on flu Bditnol tbe A'towMiii. Nmpdns Ite 
nml ttu aonna et infotnufion tagotdlu tha jwp qrt of. nabnato of 
Blidr. ChW BaeroMnty toto^Gotwuant « Ba^, imUnM In flint ^par 
poaaad of o ueatiaK in Bombn, lb. B. O. Uonliuan piajidA 
imk Sir J. P. SxiTaataTa, Food Member (d the Ctorenmant of ladim o|wnlag tha 
dll'Indio Ibod Oonfeaenoe in New Delhi, annonnced hie intentiOD to ant m o 
Oeahnl Oommtttaa to adriaa the Ooreromeiit on tha countiyb food ptomm- 
She would be lapnaantadTe of Ml important alomianta in Xndln and 

he to tha pnblie to eo^perata with the Government In faeiBn| flu 

honOT ood aeeuring fall and eqaitabla diatiibntioa of the oonntrpY food 

tiioniTfiii 

^li amnion of the Food Oonlereoee waa oecupied with • brief atotement by 
vaziona raprcaanutivaa giving the genacal reaethma of their Govarnmanta to tha 
taport of the Poodgralaa Poliev Oommlttee. Soma of uu reptoaentatlvaa pro* 
thdr romarka br a briaf indleation of thMt domestio food poattion. 

UUb U. £. Lord Linlithgow, addraaring the C^ber of Prlncea for the last Um 
ta-affirmcd hia faith and eonfidenea in the Padeial Idaal and in the contribution 
which the vaaliaatien of that Meal, with whauver adjuatmanta mig^t prove 
Boeewnry in regnrd to perticuler Mpeoie of itp wonld make to Indien unliy end 
to the oonetItatioDel fntare of Indie* ^ ^ . 

The Food Oonfeience in New Ddhi dieonesed the recommendetion of tbe 
Foodgreine Polioy Gommittee releting te the beeio plan foot 18iB-44, proeoie- 

^ State^r Tndia, Mr* L. B. Amery* made a number of written 
repliee in the Houee of Common to queatione about India, ehiefly on the food 
riittation* - . . 

liadrai City ezperieneed one of ite woret floods, oansing great hayoo and damage 


III propvgwja 

Mfh. llie Fm Oonferenee diaeneaed the recommendation of the Foodgrains Polley 
Oommittae rdating to prioa oontiol, and expraaaed itaalf in favour of anon 
oontsola 

Mr. La 8. Amery. epeeking et Birmingham, staled that the Indian situatfon 
wan being anzionsly watched and that every measure neeesaery would be taken 
if. by the end of the year, the immediate diflicalties had not been overcome. 

The determination of the Baling Prinoee and Ohiefti of India to oontinne to 
help in the achievement of the flnal Allied Victory waa pledged in a resolution 
paased I 17 the Chamber of Prinoee on the Chancellor’s motion. 

leiha Mr. B. H. Hatchings, Beeretsry, Food Department, made an important 
statement on the Government of India’s policy at tbe Food Conferenee* 
^ Government accepted the conference's recommendation that statutory price 
control should be iuetiiuted for all major foodgratna in all proviooea and aimilar 
eontiol in inoreasing the number of non-agricultural commodities particularly 
thooa neceaeary to the rultivator 

17 lh. At the concluding aeeaion of the Food Oonferenee, statutory control of 
major fioodgraine in all provinces, urban rationing and procurement to be 
undertaken by the provinces were tbe Government of India’s thrie decisions. 

Bir J. P. Brivastava. Food Member, announced that the first ship with food- 
iprains from 'abroad was already unloading at an Indian port and the aecoad 
waa ezpeoted to arrive at any moment. 

Mr* A. K. Fariul Huq, ez-Premier. Bengal, in a Press statement, regerdlog 
Mr. Buhrawardy’e utterances at Delhi, said : '^Wben millions are aufTering from 
•tarvation and misery in Bengal, Mr. Buhrawardy, Bengal’s Civil BuppUea 
Minister, with amazing disregard for truth, annonnced before tbe Food Con* 
ferenee that the price ox rice had gone down in Bengal, and that rice had not 
disappeared from tbe markets.” 

My. y. B. Srinivasa Bastri, in a statement in Madras, deplored tbe political 
deadlock in India and urged the releaee of political prisoners and the establm- 
BMnt of National Government at the Centre and in the Provinces. 

A scheme for a national system of education to provide all cUldrea in India 
with basks education and to enable promising children to pass on to high sohoott. 
univeraitieB, technical, commercial and art institutions, was ontimed in a 
memoraadim prepared by Mr* Sargent, Educational Adviser to the Goyemment 
oi India, aa part of the Government of India’s Post-War Eeeonstruction plaim 
and dbeuaced by the Central Advisovy Board of Eduoatlon. 
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ly-deiigtwte and Lady Wa^all axrivad in New DefliL 
Ebmilency tha Viceroy, in a necMiffe aant to the Oaotral Board of 
ilon whlon met at Ddira Don, eaid : ** 1 ehall alwaye be aorry that 
oarf&g to oircamatancea outside my control 1 was nnabla during my^Tioaroyalty 
10 inaugurate that broad advance towards the establishment of a nationid system 
of edncation which I had in mind before war broke out” 
tHb. A request to the Council of the A, I. Muslim League to call upon all 


moremeot was^ contained in a resolution adopted by the Working Oommittee of 
the Bombay Provlnidal Muslim League. 

Mr. K. M, Munshi said, in an interview at Lahore : ^‘At a time when the wav 
against Japan is the immediate problem of India, British statesmen would be 
unwise if they do not revise their policy which has produced the gulf of 
bitterness between India anf) Britain during the last year/* 

Senator Cttarkson. Minister of the Interior, addressing the Durban (Sty 
Council, said : ** Indians hre national citisens of the Union and as snch are 
deserving all righto enjoyed by the European population.” 

20Ui. Viscount Wavell was aworm in as Viceroy m New Delhi. 

Sardar Batdev Singh, Minister of Development and Food, Punjab, on his 
return from Delhi alter attending the Food Conference, said that the deeiaions 
announced by the Government of India met the Punjab’s point of view in a 
large measure. He thought that the grower need have no apprehension that the 
prices of footoains would be controlira to their disadvantage as the Govern- 
ment of India had agreed that if the price were fixed they would take into 
account the cost of agricultural production. 

ne House of Lords held a debate on the food aituation in India.— The Earl of 
Huntingdon (Labour) opened the debate by asking Government whether they had 
any furuier statement to make regarding the famine conditions in certain 
provinces in India and what steps would be taken to relieve the aituation. 

list. Mr. Churchill announced in the House of Commons that the House would 
debate the food situation in India in the next series of sittings but one. 

A communique issued in New Delhi, said I'nter alia : ‘‘Certain sections of 
the Press have recently condemned the action of the Government in asking the 
editor of a newspaper to disclose the source of his information about a parti- 
cular article and in using the powers provided by law for enforcing such a 
request.” 

Mr. Amery, replying to a question by Bir John Wardlaw Milne (Congress) 
about hoarding in Bengal, said that the Foodgrains Control Order, which pro- 
vided for effective penalties for profiteering and hoarding, was operative through- 
out India including Bengal. 

find. During the debate in the House of Lords on the famine in India, Lord 
Cato spoke on the plight of the Bengal peasants and the danger of disease. 

ForU-two thousand tons of wheat products were purchased in the Punjab 
since Mpt. 5, by Mr. N. M. Khan, purchasing agent to the Bengal Government. 

A Press communique from New Delhi said : “Ten research students have 
been sdected by a Oommittee appointed by the Government of India under the 
chairmanship of Sir Maurice Gwyer, for the award of research scholazahipa 
offered by the Government of China as part of a scheme for strengthening 
cultural contacts between India and China” 


SSrd. Pandit Hriday Nath Kunsru, who returned to Calcutta from a town of £• 
Bengal, said : “There is incredible misery everywhere. Starvation is the lot of 
the people both in towns and villages, but rural areas are more seriously affected 
than the urban ones. The suffering of the villagers particularly of women and 
children bring tears to one’s eyes. Smaller cultivators and landless labourers are 
selling their landa and housewin order to have a few rupees to buy food with. 
This seems to me to disprove effectively the charge of hoarding, which has 
often been brought againgt the cultivator. It Is crum to charge starving villagers 
idth deliberately wlthbolmng rice from the markets.” 

The Ei Hon. V. B. Srinivasa Sastri made an appeal for ending the deadlock 
in India In an open letter addressed to the Secrets^ of State for India Mr. 
Amery, His Excellency the Viceroy Lord Wavell and Mahatma Gandhi. 

Hlh. A programme of despatch of food from Calontta to the deficit districts of 
Bengal, and of direct booking to snoh diitriots from surplus areas wss drawn 
by the Bengal Government in oonsultation with transport authoritiss, TUe 
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<i km MqwBtei to nlim food dtotren fai diotrieli. ond prevaot ooogaidoii of food 
irapplies in Oilcnttn* 

UNL Vtau ViiayliUnhm! PnndH, President, AlMndis Women^i Oonfereno^ rWIbr 

p her impresuons of her tour of the flood end famine afiboled areas id BOdaapoie 
diatriet, said, '*On reiuring to Bengal after two weeks 1 find tim gltnatloii has 
badly deteriorated. Any statement about existing conditions involTSi a epnlia- 
dietion of everything which has been said by Mr. Amery regarding the Bengal 
fo^ crisis during we past weeks.** 

The possible partition of India was ^scnssed by the Indian reniesentatiye in 
the War Oouncil, Sir A. B. Mudaliar in an introductory discussion on **lBdia 
and the Four Freedoms, in a broadcast by the B. B. 0. from London. 

aeth. His ISzoellenoy tlie Viceroy accompanied by Lady Wavell and the Bengal 
Governor, Sir Thomas Rutherford, wept round the streets of C^outtSf visitliig 
some of the areas where the shelterless refugees were lying about. 

A statement was issued by the Committee of the Calcutta Branch of the 
European Association urging inquiry into the food situation in Bengal. 

I7fli. The following announcement was issued from 10, Downing street London, 
which stated inter alia : “War needs have led to the establishment In India of 
branches and agencies of certain departments of the U. K. Ok>vernment and 
H. ^of the B. E. Asia Command. The Viceroy of India has been Invited by 
the war Cabinet to undertake on their behalf certain administrative and 
co-ordinating functions which arise from these developments and which fall 
outside the responsibilities of the Government of India and of himself as 
Governor-General.” ^ 

Mih. The food situation in India was again raised in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Amery in reply to Mr. Sorenson said : **The Government of India has been 
in the closest consultation with Indian representatives of various political points 
of view I have no doubt that this policy of full discussion with re- 

presentative Indians will continue.” He added : “It is estimated that between 
Aug. 15 and Oct 16, about 8000 persons died in Calcutta from causes directly 
or indirectly due to malnutrition. I have no reliable figures for the whole 
of India.*’ 

19th. In White Paper published in London, the Bengal fhmine was attributed to 
the fall of Burma, the Cyclone of Oct. 1942, the hoarding resulting from the 
fall of Burma and the air raids on Calcutta and the floods which breached the 
main railway lines to the Presidency. 

Pandit Hriday Nath Eunzru. Preaident of the Barvants of India Society, in 
a statement to the Press in Calcutta, welcomed the decision taken at tiie food 
conference, H. E. the Viceroy presiding, to place the services of a Ma}or-General 
at the disposal of the Bengal Government to assist them in moving food 
grains from Calcutta to the districts aflected by the emergency. 

80th. Bardar Baldev Singh, Development Minister, Punjab, imued a statement in 
regard to wheat prices and in respect of the disposal of the surplus foodgrains. 

Nawabsada Uaquat Ali Khan, Secretary. Ali-India Muslim LMgue and 
Nawab Md. Ismail Khan. Chairman, All-India Muslim League Defence 
Committee, in a statement to the Press described thdr impressions of the 
distress in Bengal. 

81st Interviewed on the Bengal famine situation, Mr. Jinnah said : *’At this 

S ve moment of terrible plight and suffering in Bengal and the appalling 
,th roll that Is daily issued, I would not like to say anything as to who » 
really responsible for allowing this tragic situation to develop.” 

In pursuance of the Government plan to repatriate destitutes from Caleutts, 
about 3,000 of them were collected from the streets and sent to ioitial reception 
centres in the City. 

November 1943 

M. the King, in his epeeoh proroguing the Puliamenti referred 
to India and said tnfer cUia : "The pereeveranee and indnetry of 
my People in the United kingdom have been emulated by my peoidM 
in the Dominions and Oolonial territories and in India. I tmet that 
the epediJ hardships whioh the war has lately brought on many among 
my Indian anbieots will be relieved and that the atepa my Qovemment 
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"^Ijilii^foiiTt' <>"fan iriUiudlM^ ^ sellei^ ibs 

''||ii^it'*boiteSA of ;iood in Mrtain atsM.in India.'’. . ' 

M^^iCliO Oorfiomtiira of Cblontfea passed a resolntlDn domanj^ vSu 
''Ij^dnimettk of a toyal oominission to inqnive in^ Idie eanses Of tEe 
.';:ibinfaie in-fiaadal.. 

Sis Sajes^ the Edng apprayed the aiipointinent of Lt. Gen. A. G^ O, M. 
Maype. O.B., D.o.o., to be G. O. 0.>in>0. Eastern Oommand, India. 

' -iXt:- ti. $. imery. Secretary of State for India, obserred in the Sense 
of boihniceui, n : fo^ crisis in India : ‘*'ln the lut three mcmtiui tffioy 
effort m been made to get food thrqngh to Bengal from the rest of Ibdhu 
Xhe to control prices in India are showing some signs of sncoess." 

Ip the Eonse od Lords, Lord Strabo^ wonted to introdnee a Bill to 
on^y the Statnte of Westminster to India. 

Ooitral Lei^slatiTe Assembly began its antnmn sesnon in New 
pelhi. The President, Sir Abdnr Bafaim read a message-from the Vioeroy. 

Sis I. P. Srivastava, Pood Member, Gorernment of India annonnoed 
in the Oentnd Assembly that six shiploads of foodgrains had arrived in 


India. 

Mr. L- S. Amery, replying to gaesMons in the House of Commons on the 
famine, said that encouragiog results had been achieved in Bengal. 
Be said that the troops were being allocated to idte worst affected 
districts in Bengal to assist the civil autiiorities in the movement of grain 
to ^ viUages, military transport being used when possible. 

All-India Muslim League Council re-elected Mr. M. A. Jinnah as 


President at the League for the next year. 

The Council of the All-India Muslim League concluded its session in 
Hew after passing a resolution on the food situation in India. 

in the Central Legislative Assembly. Government accepted a resolution 


asking that the Army should be thrown open -to members of the scheduled , 
and that military service should not be the monopoly of a few 


privileged classes. 

Mr - John Sargent, Education Commissioner with the Government 
of India, explained the scheme of educational reconstruction in a teachers’ 
in New Delhi. Mr. Sargent said that the scheme sought to 
provide free, compulsoiw and universal education in India. 

^ J. P. Srivastava* annoimced in the Council of State that ‘the Govern- 
ment <at India had decided to become responsible for the feeding of greater 


Calcutta. 

' B. H. the Maharaja of Nepal, as a mark of his sympathetic concern 
for Bengal's plight, spontaneously offered to release stocks of rice and 
paddy in Nepal which were snr]^ to his country’s reqmrements for 
export to the Province. 

The Gbvemment of Intbn decided to reinstate the Maharaja of Bewa, 
to certain conditions which had been accepted by His Highness. 

1st. A resolution denrandbg tiie appointment of a Boysl Oommission to Inquire 
into the eanses of Me hmine in Be^ was meeed hy % Oslcntta^Gorpemtion. 

Pandh Hrthiy Nath Kunxru, Prerfdent^ Serrsnts of India Soeiety, who 
vMted certain parts of tile eoBstid distriots of Oriiss, arid in Oottaefc : "My 
inmreetien is that whUe tiis uea in districts ia Orissa is sasaller tbaa iaBmaaL 
the distress in the affertedjsmss.ls neuly as acute as in as^ of the distriowm 
that 1 have vieiteu’* 

’ ~ t£s twvelth aassten of the Natiosn} Defence Oonirtil (qpsnad at the Viotroyh 
Monssb New B. the Vlossa^ piesidsd. ; / 




& Madimo GiitAiig»K«i«Sbflic wai alaetad htmmxf (liiiiriftaii al Ika India 
iina Ballaf Ameiatioii maqgoraiad bi (ftangU^ f 


Mr the Sia<Hindiaa Odharal Aaaoeialioii* ' 

S k demand for aoUon to raleaia lamina dlitraaa in India nqi^ M 
igi ms leadara and othara at a London maating arranged bar 
::Cb»mmiitaa. * 

K ^hB Hon. Malor Ehisar Hyat Khan Tlwanai Pramlar» In thi ac 
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K ^bB Hon. Malar Ehisar Hyat Khan Tlwanai Pramlar» In thi aniiai of a 
- eiatament in the Pan}ab Aaaambly, said that more than hiM tfrllM 
of civil disobedienea datanna, who were arraatad aiaoa Angnat 1940, 
been released. 


Sir A. Bamaawami Hndaliar, in the codraa of his talk in the B. B. 0. IfaMnid 
Table diacnaeion on *^India and the fonr fraedoma** (London), said : **^india 
would be willing to join an 'international eommunitv* on a gtonal ofganiadthm 
of the fatura in which aha would have h position of indapandenoe aa waU aa 
intar*depandenea’*. 

Major Oeneral A. V. T. Wakaly, who was deputed by the Army anthorltlaa 
at the instance of the Viceroy to take charge of the control of moTamant of 
food-grains in the province (Bengal) mat Mr. H. 8. Snrhawardy, Minister for 
Oivil Si^pliea, .Mr. H. £. S« Stevensi Food Oommtaaionar and Mr. N. M. 
Ayyar, Director of Oivil Supplies at the directorate of Civil Supplies (Calcutta V 
when the transport poaitioii is respect of the movement of food-gndns wna 
disciiased. A plan for the improvement of the arrangamants for daapatehing 
food-grains to the mofussil was also considered at the meeting. 

Srd. His Majesty the King aimroved the appointment of Lt. Oen. A. O. O. M« 
Mavne, o. B., D. 8. 0. to be C. O. 0.-in-0. Eastern Command, India. 

T^he provisions of the Bengal Rationing order were published in the daleutta 
Gazette, which would apply to the whole of Bengal. 

Under ibe order, rationed articles would be distributed In rationed areas 
through wholesale and retail dealers and proprietors of establishments appointed 
by Government for the purpose. 

The National Defence Oouncil met again at the Vloeroy*s House in New Dellii. 
H. K. the Viceroy presided. 

4ih. Mr. L. 8. Ameiy, Secretary of State for India, daring the debate In the 
House of Commons on the food crisis in India, ordered: *^In the last three 


montliB every effort has been made to get food through to Bengal from the reel of 
India. The efforts to control prices in India are showing some signs of sneeeee.’’ 
He also declared **The Government of India has made great eflbrta to eope 
with the aituation. Their chief problem haa been high prices and local 
shortage, both eaaentially due to maldistribution.” 

5th. In the House of Lords, Ijord StrabeHtU sought leave, on hie own initiative, 
to introduce a Bill to apply the Statute of Westminater to India. 

The Government of India appointed a Committee to aatiafy themselvea 
that there was no excessive profits in the prices charged for wheat product! 
'at subsequent stages in Bengal. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed, Informatibn and Broadcasting Member, Government of 
India, addressing the first meeting of the publicity Advisory Committee, 
explained the working of the Government of India’s pnblioi^ organisation. 

6tb. The Standing Committee of the All-India Newsj^per Editora’ Cooferenet 
in New Delhi, passed among others the following resolution: 

"The Committee records its emphatic protest against the action of tha C. P, 
Government in demanding from the Editor of the ffitavada tl^ source of hie 
information in regard to the publication of a news item concerning the zeelgaa* 
tion of the Chief Secretary to the Bengal Government aa unwarranted ioterfeienoi 
with the well-eatabliahed convention governing the relation between an editor 
and hie correspondente.” ^ . 

'llie Maharaja of Parlakimedi, Premier of Orissa, in a etatemenfe on the food 
situation in Orissa, made it clear that there was no attempt on his JfMtrt to draw 
a curtfdn over the auffbringa that existed among the people of N. Brinentii 
parts of Puri district and the coastal areas of Ganjam. ^ ; 

7tli. General Sir Claude Auchioleek, at a pren conferenee to Naw. DelUi gave 
details of how the army was helping to cope with ^ BwgM tad 
Excellency reveoled that several thousand troops wen betokjtoplOfOl oh tbii 
work inctudiog e numbor of motorised units. He mM :7^Tmpa nisllady to 
Bengal have started work, ind jpUier troops are on liie movA lOMsi ef mp 









ina« mbiM «( food daOy Ucit basa Mi tfoiii 

Rtta to -ioua 8S diftaibotlbia «antm ill th« nafniMt" 

H.,P. IMf md lb, NfdhdSuJm SBMbfRnai mamiMinflittbi^ 

' i^MwwB. fa a j j l iitoBiB t joiod; bnud fron ^titto, «!d 4 "lAtd Wrnll M 
iMu *dl. Ba.liM iuagiinittd Idi n^dna witb a detotmlnad attadc on the 
: ■; to inileVIua atouad toa attontian of the world. Thtta la arm 

. lataea to hope tM> bom the potat of riew Of idmlaiattatiOB, hia teniae of offlea 
wfll haiaha ra alai rl aa d by ^goat and (Hrection of aoMon. Haa not India, howarer, 
a tomtotot atonethlng from n Vioatoy anoh ontatanAog qnaUto ana 
. anon a .aleaa laad «a to^te aoqoafBtanoa with udfam pteblama.” 

Ilto .tlw <)antnl Lagwatba .AjaHmUy began ita antnmn aaadon in New Dalhi, 
WMn M FMiMti 6b Abjlar Bahim, toad a maaaaga from tba IHeatoy. 
Ilw new Vionoy to addteaa 

both hiraam of the Inman liopalature at the firat (mportanity. I baTe daeidad 
to depart from the praoadent and ahall delirer no addraaa diiriog the Noramtitt 
aRaB|oiirt....for the tuna being mi energy muat be very largely deroted to tba 
atody and traatoaant <rf tho food problem-^ matter upon whioh I do not feel 
that 1 oaiBld amka a oommrtianaiTa atatemant in the immediate fntnra. It ia my 
iataation to addraaa both ohambera at an early ataga of the Budget aeaeion 
1944a** * 

la ihi Oaatnl Lagitlatifa Aatembty. Bir Edirard Bentball, War Transport 
Meiaber. nplylag (0 Mr. K* 0. Keogy, announoed that the coal rationiog 
leheme hid bow beea pat into operation. He etated that a total of 25.64 million 
tone a year had been adopted aa a reasonable figure which conld be made 
Bfailable for dletributiooa Batione had been fixed on the baeia of actual eapplies 
iaide during the 12 monthe period from August 1942 to July 1943 and took 
Into aeooant oitlmated inoreases in the consumption of essential servioes. 

Me. Govind Deihmttkh moved hie adjournment motion in tiie Aesembly to 
oanenra Government on ite ^*unwise deoiaion to send non*officiel gentlemen 
leloetad by it to undertake a tour abroad and to apeak on India's war effbrt** 

The demand lor a full enquiry Into the food situation was supported by three 
parte in the' Aisemhiy# 

His fixoellenoy Bir Arthur Hope, Governor of Madree addreeaing a meeting at 
Oaddapah, dbierved : *Tt has been my concern and the concern of my govern- 
aeot to lee that food ie within the reach of every one, We have spent the 
wont days. Now with the proepect of getting good harvest which ie in eight, 
we hope to solve the problem most •atiefactorily.^ 
fitha In the Oentrat Lmielative Aesembly, Bir J. F. Brivaetava, Food Member, 
tetid that Jdx.shiploade of foodgrte had arrived In India and although he 
did not know the actual tonnage he thought it was about^90,000 and more 
waa oomioga He said that the price at which wheat was landed in India was 
fabstantialiy low. 

8b Jammy Babmnn, Finanm Member, in accepting n naoIuUon of the 
Mortim Laagna Btrtr, urging atublllMtion of price., aaia ; “Wa have reached a 
■turn nt vhioh in order to maintain the wnr effort it is neeeaiary to carter for 
otTUiau nqrtmmenta.” 

IPto. Oauaml Bb Olauds Auohinleok, a.-in>0., India, inned an appeal on the 
Panff Ouy fpc funds to hrtp all ax-aetvioemen. 

xhe Punjab Amembly Mnulim Imague Party at u meeting in Lahore, pamed 
an umaodmeat to ita oonititntion aabjeoting ita membera to tiie control nod 
ditoMbia of the Ali-India llaaiim Leicne Farilementnry Board. 

Mlto ]b. L.B. Aaeanr, midyiiig to a number of quMtioai in the Boam d 
Oammna Ob the laMn naglae, told. a queationef that eaoonragiBg results had 
bm aMemAim Ba^ Be waa auawering qoestiwa by Mr. Biehdaoa (Oonser), 
wlM«,ba tolB Art toWH worn baton alipoatod to the worst agboted dUtriots in 
to atoirt ttb OifU wrt^ in the moTement of gm|a to TOtoges, 
«Hi&y ttaato«MoWM.iised wbara ntorible. ^ miUtary would nlfo aasitrin 
paort^ag tomptoi qr M A^geioents fat ehwe iUdeon 

toarti^hralhoMjgJM been made and. medtoalapEdianoae and peraomaal 

" t Sltoll. qMmBjmi w» totndneod for alltototion 

<til4iatm«4w 

»£.A na^tioa to the .wiito of Ife Cj. ,1. Ifrtild toaUag ^ ooomy to BOs 




IStb. A Preti Note from New Delhi leid : **The flow of foodgnins to Oiloattw 
oontinuee and grains are niored as fast as they are available. 

In the Oential Littislative Assembly, Sir J. P. Brivastifa, Pood Mamber, 
replying to Mr. K. 0. Neogy, made a statement on charges and conntfr-eharfei 
of ftoWncia! Qovemments gainst each other in regard to alleged proftteering In 
respect of food supplies to Bengal. 

The Central Assembly dealt with five ofiicial Bills.— One of theni was Dr. 
Ambedkar’s Bill further to amend the Indian Trade Unions mainly for com- 
pulsory recognition of Trade Unions under certain conditions and defining what 
recognition would imply. The House agreed to circulate ^e Bill for e&citiog 
pubiie opinion. 

14th. The All-India Muslim League Council re-elected Mr. M. A. Jinnah aa 
President of the League for the next year. The Secretary’s annodnoemant that 
no other name had been suggested by any Provincial League was greeted 
with loud applause. 

In the meeting of the Council of A. I. Muslim League (in New Drihi) a 


_ the Bhaksar movement, 
studying famine oondttlona 


ban was imposed on the memtes of the League 
Dr. H. N. Eunsru, who toured Bengal ana Orl 
there, said in a statement that Orissa was a poor province hence it ahottld 
have received special consideration at the hands A the Central authorltiei, Bnt 
instead of showing any sympathy ’’they have aeoentnated its misfortnnes bf 
their policy.” 

Under the auspices of the National Conhcil ^ of Women in Indi^ the legal 
status of women was the sobjeot of a conference which commenced in Bombhy,— 
In the absence of Mrs. Saioiini Naido, Ihe Bt. Hon. Mr. M. B« Jayakafi deHimd 
the presidential Address and inaugurated the eonlereoce. 

15th. The Council of State met in New Delhi with Sir Mimeokii Djkhddmy^ to 
cbidr. Malik Sir Plros Khan Noon, Defence Member. H. Bsnpst a iy, 

Laimr Department Sir N< Gopalswami Iyengar, ei^]ranM M lnlg ^ K iBwdMsfr, 
Mr. B. Das and 1&. B. % Begr Director Genend_ of,Food;,: aNmi j iMi Jvi Siw 
members who were sworn in. The President read H. % 
the Lcghaatuie. The membere of the Progreisive and MnaHm 
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Vliki piMiotfo v^ololicn on iHutliOB in India. 


its 


C IS imr. *4S^ 
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n ladiat Ganerd Sir Olanda Auebinlaek, lariawad tha war aitnatfon 
la tha Cotfneii of Stata. 


la laalaf to a anaatlaii la tha Ckmneil of Stata. 

^ ThB Oenlral Lagtaladva Aaaanibly eOnSnuad tha debate on the food aftnatioii, 
Sir Ohma Ban, Paojab Miaiater, aat in tha Tiaitora’ gallei 7 . 

1'he Ckhrarameat of Madraa decided to re-open toddy and fordgn Uqnor ahopa 
ill Salem and three other prohibition diatriota in the province with eftmt from 
Janaary 1 and to anapand the opmation of certaiii proviaiona of the Prohibition 

iaih.^Ia the (^bSSSTiiwIalative Aaaembly, the Preaident Sir Abdur Bahim rnled 
out of order Sir A. H. Ghaanavi*a adjoarnment motion to diacnaa *'the failnre 
of the Qovemmant of India to peraaade H. M. G. to implement their guarantee of 
Independence to the Lebanon and to reatrain the French Committee from 
noting in a tyrannical and oppreaaive manner which ia ao preiudicial to the 
proKreaa of the war and the aolidarity of the United Nationa*’. 

'lie food debate in the Central Aaaembly entered ita 8rd day. 

17th. The Oential Legialative Aaaembly diapoaed of the five remaining official 
Bllla and devoted tha reat of the aitting to diaouaaing food criaia. 

The Houae paaaed Sir Aalanl Haqne’a two Billa, one to amend the Tea Oontzoi 
Act and the other to amend the Indian Oompaniea Act. 

The Council of State diacnaaed non-official reaolutiona. Mr. Hoaaain Imam 
moved a reaolution urging the grant of Ba. 7,00,00,000 or more to Bengal, to 
» meat the emergency of food ahortage. He waa anpported by Mr. 8. M. Padahah, 
Kumar ^hankar Uof Chowdhury and Ral Bahadur Srinarain Mahatha. 

During the fortnight ending 13th November, 1,113 bodiea of deatitntea were 
picked up by the police from the atreeta in the city of Calcutta while the number 
of atioh peraona dpng in the varioua hoapitala totalled 1,014. Deatha from all 
canaea recorded by the Calcutta Corporation during the pmod numbered 3^35 aa 
againat 1,290 in the correaponding fortnight of the previoua year. 

13th. The Central Legialative Aaaembly concluded the debate on the foodcriala 
in India when all amendmenta to the Food Member’a propoaal, that the food 
aituation be taken into conaideration by the Houae, were reacted. 

The Muslim League’s amendment aaking for the apTOintment of a Boyal 
Commiaaion waa reiected by 41 votes to 26, the Congreea Party, the Nattonaliata 
and aome unattached members not voting. The other amendments were all 
reieoted without a diviaioo. 

Sir J. P. Srivattava, (Food Member) replying on the debate said he was 
mot prepared to accept toy of the amendmenta. Thie, he declared, was not the 
time for an inquiry. He was not, however, baulking or avoiding an inquiry 
undertaken at the proper time, and he would place before H. M. G. a full report 
of the debate in the House. 

tfith. The fouctlons of the Army in relation to famine relief work in Bengal 
were explained by Lt.-Gen. A. G. O. M. Mayne, G. O. C.,-in-0, Eastern 
Command at a Pcesa Conference in Calcutta. 

The Bengal Government’a scheme regarding aman (winter) rice crop was 
placed before leaders of various parties in the Bengal Legialature at a Conference 
held in Calcutta. 

la tbe Oeatnd LegiiUtive ABiembly, Goreroment aeoepted a teaolation aakiDg 
(hat th, Army ahoaid be thrown open to membere of the ■chednM castee and 
that military earvioe ahonld not be the monopoly of a few privileged olaaaee. 

Hw Ckmncil of State began n three day debate on the niod aituation in 
the oonntry. 

SOtb. In the Oonaoil of SMte three amendmenta wen moved to Qie food 

? * Hr. B. B. Sen. Direotor General of Food. Two amendmenta \n Hr. H. B. 
'atker end Mr. Hoaama Imam, each demanded e Boyal OommuaioD, while 
Hr. P. M. Saprn mated a Jndieial (Tommittee to hold an inquiry into the food 
condition. 

■'l&e death oeearted in Onlontta of Mr. Dntea Praaad int»it«iiT Ha ma the 
ainim Vioa-Pteaident of the Indiea Ohambar of Oommerce. 

****A **“ Oounoil of World Affidra waa held in 

Hew Delhi- Str Te| Biduditr Baprtt nteaided. 

d. Tha High UommMoaar^ lor Int^, Sit Samud Rungaaadhaa, gave hia 
Tiewa on how ha UuwiAt In^ wmld regard the qncedon of ftmlom ol 
eepmmion when aha ndiievad fnll politieal feeedom. 


r«*i8] 


a^smtout <3» Wt»t6 


Mkt* 8«t|ont| CottttMcmer wItK ^ jA ItidU 

‘og « Mehefi* meeUiig In Nnw DriM axptid^ Ita t^me o! 
^„janl monatniolHm. •ebeme* Mr. Snricnnt Mid, fonglit to prdride 
oompiilfory nnd nnirmsl eduonlioii id Indiiu . . _ ^ 

_ r. B. B. Mooni^. the Barreekpore Hindu MnhniMibke Oonferenee, 

fenve e Metuie of die mieer^T which he cnw in the eouree of hie Umt lo eome of 
Si ImiiMM edheted ennui in Bengel. Dr. Moon}e made a number el MggeetioDe 
for lelieftng diatreae end rehabilitating j^pte in their own ril!agii.^Mr. O. 
Ohetterjee preaided. Dr. Shyaam. mewl Mooker]! was among thoae who 
•ildcieead the eonferenee. 

IMU Bit J. P* SrivaataTa, Food Member. Qorernment of India, announced in the 
Oouneil of State that the Qo?ernment of India had decided to become raponaibie 
for the feeding of greater Oalontta. ^ 

In the Council of State, Mr. B. R, Ben, Director General Food, made a 
atatement in reply to the allegation that the Government of India had made a 
profit out of the food aitnation. 

The formation waa annonnoed in New York, of an Emergency Committee for 
Indian Famine Relief to co-operate with the British, Ohineae and others in 
meeting die food criaia in Indla.<—The Committee oonsiated ezolnaively of 
Ammriean oitiaena and its members included Mrs. Clare Book Luce, Membw of 
Congress and Mias Pearl Buck, author of *Good Earth.' 

Mth. H. M. the King in hia speech proroguing the Parliament, referred to India 
and said t 'The pereeverance and industry of my people in the United Kingdom 
have been emuleted by my peoplea in my Dominions and Colonial territorlaa 
and in India. I trust that the epecial nardshipa which the war haa lately 
brought on many among ray Indian aubieots will be relieved and that the 
atepe my Government have already taken will aaaiat the Government in India 
in relieving the grave ehortage of food in certain areas in India." 

Sardar Baldev Singh, Food Minister, Punjab, commented on the Food 
Member's atatement In the Central Assembly on the purohaae of foodgriina fiom 
aurplua province!, when he spoke at a conference in Lahore. 

The Council of Stale rejected without a division Pandit Kunaru’a reaolution 
uKing government to remove all reatrictiona on the publication of news not 
relating to the war and, in particular, newa relating to internal political 
conditions and economic well-being of the people and to persuade Frovinoial 
Governments to adopt the same poncy. 

SSth. Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy Minister for Civil Su|^lies, Bengal, in a atatement 
•aid "It must be a great relief to the people of Bengal that the reaponaibility 
of aupplylng greater Cmlcutta, with a population now approximating 4,500,00^ 
and with a consumption of 60,000 tons of foodgraina per month, haa been under- 
taken by the Government of India with supplies from outside. Thle is bound to 
give the necessary confidence to the people of Bengal regarding supplies and tte 
return to normal conditions." 

Mr, V. D, Savarkar, in a atatement from Bombay, said : "I call upon every 
Hindu organization end individual to follow the lead given by the Bombay 
provincial and aome other Hindu Babhaa and send all help to feed, clothe 
and shelter Hindu aufferera in Bengal." 

geth. M. H. the Maharaja of Nepal, at a mark of hia sympathetic concern for 
Bengal’a plight, spontaneously offers to release stocks of rice and paddy in 
Nepal which were surplus to hia country's reqnirementa for export to the 
province. 

Dr. M. B. Jayakar, in bis convocation addreaa at the Patna Univerai^, mooted 
a plan emphaeiaing how beat Indian nniveraities could help promote measuiea 
of national education. 

H. £• the Governor of Madras addressing a public meeting at Devakoitah 
made an emphatic refutation that anyone dita of starvation in iht Ceded DIatricta, 
fiis Emllency added that the Meorae Government would not be deterred by 
financial conaideratlone from carrying out its foremost duty to see that everyone 
in the Dfesidenev wee orooerlv fed and clothed. 

tlih! U w nndmtood Ltth, Government of Indie would meke arrengemente to 
import into Bengal .6M.OOO tone of foodgraina daring 1944, for Uu pnrpoie of 
imidomenting thdr dedaion to xetieve the Bengal Government of the nffimribillto 
ot fM^g giantet Calonttik 

Mk. A Pieaa note iaeaed bjr the Auietent Diraptot irf Pnblie Belationik IS, 
Command, ototed : M<tt« Aan 60,000 tona of foodatan hnv, ao far baan uikan 







JUT OH Miilf bf Ifco L 
io tiM m w Ffom Softtte 6 
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Mr. Mnhommed Ahmad Indwni^ Smni tSmwmd Dayal, i j p o impinMfci 
, of the Soath Jirlean lodien Oongfiae In IndiiL In n joitit tteienina hron 
Bombay pointed but the need for the OoTmmneot of India Id be le p U Hil pt e d dh 
the pffopoead tIoninieidDn to inqulfe into* Ihe Natil In^M qoeetionr iri^ 
Sooth Alrieao Oomoment maa enneeM to 
toth. The (^nnnant of India deofoM to reiniMe the Mihaiaia of Beirai inbieet 
to eertfto oondlUone which bad been aooepted by Hie Bwhoeea. 

Mr« w. Q. Oore, Labour ML P., addreecing the In^n Famine Onmnililee 
V (ill London) of which lie was the Ohairman* eaid : ‘^lliere la only one pciooipal ^ 
way of eobii^ the Indian* problem, and that ie by leoofpiiiuig now in pnietlce 
the riidtt of India to aelf'goveminentk aelf^detennliintlon end independanee*” 

Kumar (hmganand Sinba, Preeident of the filbar Proflncial Hioda SaUba 
Oonfeceoce atv Ohapra, declared : The aouleneaa of the food problem in the 
oobotry hae brought into prominent relief the hoHowneee cu the Pekletan 
theory and we have eeen that one proVinee oannot pull on without the help 
and sympathy of the other* provided that India it and mnat remain one and 
undivided?* 

Maulaua Md. Buhlel Amin announeed (frmn Oalcutta) the xeaUnation of hie 
memberahip and Tice^preMdentehip the Provincial Muelim Lmgae.— *Ia a 
•tatement, he eaid : '*In my absence and without my eoneent the Bengal Pro- 
Tincial Mualim League at the annual meeting held at tte Muslim Insutnte on 
November 6," co*optM me ei a member and deeted me ae one of the vice- 
preeldente. 1 do hereby with all my alnoerity and flrmneee, deeliue the laid 
memberehip and yiee-preeidentibip of the League'*. 


December 1043 

The Oorernixtent of Beag»l decided to {vobibit ell exports of tioo 
end peddy bom Bengel end to proceed ^th the retioning of the 
more importent ntten ereee in the prorinee in eddition to the retioning of 
Oelcntie. 

The Federel Oonrt nnenimonsly nphdd the velidity of the Ordinenoe 
TiUdeting oentenoee pessed by the Speoiel Oriminel Courts end 
decided thet the provision in 8eo, 8 of tiie Velideting Ordinenoe 
vree not ultra vitea of the Governor Genetel. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, replyUng to e qneetion in the House of 
OdmmonSi re : food sitnetion in Indie said : "Ifilitery eesistence in 
Bcogel is getting into its stride end outlying oentres as well es 
CiJcntte ere now receiving edeqnete supplies." 

There was en eir eid in Oelontte by the Jepenese, in brood 
daylight. 

lb. Amery once again esenied, the House of Commons, re ; Indian 
food sitution, that every possiUe step was taken to meet 
the emetgmoy. . 

The Seoretery of State for India paid a trlbnte to the Ihdieo 
Brinoem iPMMng . at a dinner in London. 

Hie Ibnellenoy the: Viceroy graided one lakh of Bnpeoa to Orissa 
for the eital^l^siit of ui or^iaiiage. * 

. Mr. V. D. Sayarkar asked ihs Working OonuMli^ . of the 4^- 
ladla Hindn MebseMwi 16 reqoMit Hr. ShyMsui Ptifad M^lmriee to 
owtinne to act as Predtaii V 

Linlithgow, spaddiKt , al Lc*i^^ Ldha ^d 

ii^e a magnifieent oontrltotlQe fMipd^ 


m 

H Hmi Eiog wpmid ^ 9iffiQiakK^ of Bcrik. B, 0. OuMy 
lo li ttw Qmam of BeogiL 

fitt 8itl 6«Mfam of Ibo Att-lii^ Ifudiin Leogoo wm bild at 
EagMhi, Mr. M. :A. Jlmiah piotided. Ba was willing to ,oomo to 
tanfii with the Britith Garommeiil or the Hindov honoorabla 

tenoi and no other terms*'. 

A lesolotioa was passed in the Beision of the AU-India Muslim 
League* appotntiiig a Oommittee of Action to prepare and oiganiae the 
Muslims of the whole of India for the achievement of Pakistan. 

.The SSlh Session of the AU-India Hindu Mabasabha was held at 
Amritsar, w. Syama Prosed Mookeriee presided. In his Bpeeoh he 
laid s^reM on the invulneiability of Indian culture and the remarkable 
sidrit cl assimilation. 

The All-India Hindu Mabasabha passed a resolution reiterating its 
firm faith in the integrity of India and its determination to resist 
all attempts made in any quarter for its vivisection. The Mabasabha 
also demanded the rdme of political prisoners and the immediate 
declaration of India's independence. 

The 24th Session of the National Liberal Federation of India 
was held in Bombay, Sir Mabaraj Singh presided. He suggested the 
release of Mahatma Gandhi. A resolution was passed urging the Govern- 
ment of India to release Oongress Leaders and asking the Congress 
to treat the August Besolution of 1942 as a dead letter. 


let. The Goverssient of Beoset, in Press Note snnouneed : '*Tlie Benusl Qovern- 
ment have deoided to prohibit all exports of rice and paddy from Bengal, and 
to proceed with the ratlonisg of the more important urban areas in the 
province in addition to the rationing of Calcntta and the neighbouring 
tudaeUial area.** 

The federal court nnaoimonely upheld the validity of the ordinance valida* 
ting senteooea passed by the epeelai Criminal Oourte and deoided that the 
provision in See. 8 of the VeiidaUng Urdinenee was not ultra vires of tbe 
Governor General. 

The jodgment was delivered in a aeriee of 10 oaaet, arteing from the 104*2 
diatnrbancee in Bihar, U.P., O.P., and Madras. 

Sir Azizul Heqne, Oommecoe Member, Government of India reiterated at 
Bangalore, the determination of the Government of India not to extend tbe 
time-limit beyond December 31, 1943, (pr tbe diapoeti of unatamped cotton 
goods 1^ dealers. 

and Mr. L 8. Amery, replying to a question about the food situetion in India, 
said in the Honee of Commons: 'Mhe moat important development in the 
Indian food eitnation in the lest few weeks is that the main rice crop, wliich 
is lust coming to barveat, la reported to be excellent. parUouleriy in Bengal. 
Military aasistanoe in Bengal la getting into lit stride and outlying oeiitrea 
as well aa Calcutta are now receiving adequate supplies, though distribution 
from these centres to mote remote viilagee still present a problem. Plans for 
rationing in urban areas are prooeedlng and ehould be in operation in Calcutta 
by the middle of this monUi.'' 

M. Mr. G. C. Dai.!, Oontrollar Gotent of CSfil Buppliw Mid in an intotriei, 
in Bombay : “Piieaa of eoaanmcc aooda an atill at pnoidioanM levei and tha 
eampaicn againat pfontearing viil be intenaifled during tb. nest two wmIc 
wbm Mopping tcnanUt la btbilc owlag to Cbriatauit^ 

4tk. Ma|. Graomi D. Stiuu\ oo., nlitafy Fone., nmine Belief, Bengal, in a 
broadcaat trik from Oakmlta, autveyad bow the military waa aiM^g tbe 
Bengal Goeunmant m ndicf oparation in tha ontMng diitrieta. 

‘ 'lae two Indian nnoSlaial laetonta. Dr. GUaimklin and Mr. Bbdo who came 
to till BritUi aadieaeea about ladiali war cflbcta opmed theit pngramma ia 
Loodon •ilh a Pnm Owfamnaa at the Mloiatry of Inmmation. 

IMbttleato the O'* BajMdn Pmaad both da a polttleiM and a. 

a mim wen paid at • pnUfe maaiing in Fatan to eaUanto Ua 8Mk. birthday. 
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of SUte for Xodift, Ifa. 

bridge on tSe ladiin lottilbtii^ttiMtioo. 

Ur. B. F. Miidle, Governor of Bihert eddiieiltlttt m FiOvfai^ 

K in Petnn, enid : ^{f our noilde le good nid odr odmlniitiidigtt’ of 

itending tlie iliiiii, wa aan Met our ij»uj to win* II we brenk^dow^ the 
Army ^n do little or JiotMng.” 

Jepeneiie alronlt raided the Cklcntta It witi, the inarnyw firit daylight 
.attack' on the Qi^. .f,- - 

etfi. At the aannid general meeting of the Xndlab :&etd 0 m camp^^ eommittee, 
<in London) under the Ohairmanihip of liiee Jkhel, tfannin, a dmend for the 
inalienable right for trial by jury of ; poUtieal was made by 51r. 

Beginald Beynolda. 

Tthf At a Fresii Conference in Calentta, IfUik Sir Feroa Bhan Noon, Defence 
Uember of the Goverdment of IndU, explained certain oItII defence aspeote 
ariiing from the Japanese raid on the Calcutta area. 

8th. The Paiijab Government decided to iatroda(m wheat radoning in Lahore, 
Amritsar and Rawalpindi from Marob, 1944, annoUnoed Mr. F. B. Wac*e, 

; Secretary, Supplies and Transport Department at a preas eonfercnee in Lahore, 
eih. Mr. L. S. Ainery gave written replies to seforaf queatlone abont India in 
the House of Oommone. He said : **Th6 nearest territories providing normal 
food reserve^ of India are in enemy occupation and most of the other countries 
in the Indian Ocean area are affected ht least mudh as India by the loss of 
these potential imports.** 

Mr. Amery declared, in an exclusive interview, Brltain*e ptdioy in India, in the 

r st, present and the future, is guided by the prinmples of the Atiando Charter.’* 
Mr. L. S. Amery, speaking in Birmingham said : "I think I can say with 
some ooofidence that so far as actual aupply of food to Bengal is concernrd. 
we are turning the comer. There will still be anxiety about getting euppliee out 
to some of the more outlying vlllagoi and Uiere ia now senous ansiety 
about the increase of malaria, cholera and other diseaeee among the population 
weakened by malnutrition. Every possible measure is being taken to meet the 
emergendy.’* 

nth. A communique ieeued from Government House, Calcutta, stated : It is 
atinouooed with profound regret that Sir John Arthur Herbert, lately 

Governor of Bengal, pasaed away at 8-50 p,m. on Saturday December 11.’* 
lltli. Sir Sultan Ahmed, Information Member, Government of India in a broadcast 
apeecdi from Calcutta, re : food and olvll defence in Bengal said that the problem 
whioh had darkened the fair face of Bengal*’ was now yielding to ^combined 
effort, thanks to the energetic action taken by the Provincial Government, the 
help given by the Army, the generous supply of foodgrains^by the Government 
of India and to the provieiou of - medicine and fopastuff by Britain and the 
Empire. 

A oommunique issued by the Punjab Government announced ita decision to 
Jntroduee price control and rationing in the Province in accordance with the 
general food policy of the Government of India. 

Their Excelienoies the Viceroy and Lady Wavell completed their visit to public 
institutions in Cuttack. 

Sir S. Badba Erishnan, Vice-Chanoellor of the Benarea Hindu University, in 
his presidential address to the meeting of the Inter-UniverBity Board at the 
Qamania University, deolaied : *'J^uoation is the root of the whole problem of 
future reoonitruction and if India la to find its proper place in the new order, 
the education of ita people will have to be tolmn op in gmt earneetness.'* 
ttth. Ill 8 ‘^Calcutta Gazettee Extraordinary.” the Bengal Government notified that 
from December 20 rice and pedd moved by any person, except 

under a permiV^^^^ lollqwing 12 disiriota : Midoapore,,Batikura, Btrbhum, 
Burdwin. Meltm, DiniJpom, Ji|peigurl, Bajiahir Bogea, Mymensingb, Bakarganj 
and Khulna. ’ * 

l4th. Sir J: P. Sdviitavii, Ibod Membmr* Govgrameni pf Oaloutta. 

QoTeniakwt jbdia luttaoiuiMd : ‘Wldi .not Irom die Utb J,iitt.rT 
1944 and nadl. Iwdiw India .iritt im, 5 jlara ^ 

^ . inUieak fr«6 i^ bonito, 1949*^.1^ a4 par^ U 1949.- 

IMh. 8ir 8. BadhdcridiBaBi^ FMtot rt' ■ ^ fWih B w aiB n ol ^ aisqaeoBM^ 
; Oonfennoa of XlntreiddaB la . '; ladia^^^^ (Oa.), 

altd : ^i( th, aequd'to Tiotm^ Ja, a# rlB li^ ‘ ftaa hatia a . dwr -aiBa 4o latora to 
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ItowAT lubitt and piooedum in f^tionn nmonff nationii ftqairii to bn 
ntuokad. We need re-adaeatton of homan natnie and leocganiaaikm of oar poll* 
Ueal and eeooomlo Inilitniioot.’* 

UUu Report! from wioa! Be nf^al ditlrioti thowed that while fbaine relief work 
nnder official and noii«offiotal auapioea wae continuing, the prioe ot new lioe 
wee going up almoit every where and the inoidenoe of malaria ara other dieeaiea 
•bowed no aign of abatement 

17th. Mr. V. O. Savarkar informed the working committee of the All India Hindo 
Mahaiabba that, owing to ill-health, he would be unable to attend or preeida 
over the annual eeuion of the Mahaeabha or the working committee meeting at 
Amritaar. He aaked that in aooordance with the oonatitutioii, Uie working 
Preaident, Dr* Shyamapraaad Mukerjce hhould be requMted fo continue to am 
aa Preaident, 

18th. Sir 0 V. Raman preaiding, the eeoond anniveraary of the Vellore Onltural 
League waa celebrated in the Governm<*nt Mahamedan High fe^hool, Vellore* 
He obaerved : **There waa no great difference between the apirit of a great 

painter, a great aculptor. a great man of letter, a great miiaioian, a great 
acientiat Ac. ifiafien daily , they are all engaged in creative work« which caaendally 
added to the aiim total of human culture. In India, they had an age old 

culture, aenae of valiiea. appreciation of the thinga of the epirit, and reverence 
and respect for the livea of great thinkera and the paat If they underatood the 
cuUnre of the country aright, which had been many aided, they could not afford 
to neglect the IcBaona of science. Let them not imagine that ail the diaooveriea 
of ecience ahould be miaueed." 

19tb. The Bind Miniatry*! attitude to the direction given by the Government of 
India to the Provincial Government not to raiae the pricea of foodgraiua withont 
their consent waa embodied in a statement isaued by the Ministry. 

Bir J. P. Srivaatava, Food Member, Government of India^ expressed the 
opinion in Calcutta that normal trade cbaiinela should be utilizf^ as far aa 

poaaible in both the procurement and distribution of foddatuffa by the 

Government. 

tOth. Hia £x(*elleney the Viceroy, Lord Wavell, addreaaing the annual general 
meeting of the Aaaociated Chambere of Commerce, Calcutta, empbaaized that be 
waa prepared to take drastic action to enaure support for the Central Govern* 
meiiPa famine relief t>oUcy for Bengal.-- Thia policy entailed meaaurea for the 
Btrict enforcement of the Foodgraiua Control Order, prevention of apecolation 
and the regulation and control of pi ices. In thia taak public co-operation waa 
eaaential. 

Lord Wavell sounded a note of warning that the general aBsiatance accorded 
to Bengal by the Central Government could not continue indefinitely. 

Lord Wavell. referring to the |)Oliiical deadlock in India, said that although 
he had the fullest aympathv with the aapirationa of India towards eelf-Govern- 
ment, the future of India depended today on the winning of the war, tha 
organization of the economic home front, and the preparations for peace. 

Mat Bir Hugh Dow, Governor of 6 nd addressing a district war committee 
meeting at Behwan, said : "I hope you will not listen to those who tell you 
through greed that you should clamour for still higher prices which will cause 
distrees to your own poor, aud will keep those in other Indian Provinces on tha 
verge of starvation ** 

Bir Homi Modi, in bis presidential addreaa at the annual general meeting of 
the Employers’ Federation of India held in Calcutta, aaid the employer, who 
waa out of tune with the humanitarian: apirit of the age or who refused to 
adjuat himself to the fast-cbaiigiiig eotidiliona of the industrial world, was 
happily diaappearlog. At any rate, like other anachronisma, he bad a poor 
chance of survival. 

At the 18th. annual aeasion of the Indian Philosophy Congress which met io 
Lahore, Prof. P. N. Brinivaaaohari, Fraaideut, gave a call to Indian philoaopbera 
to reeatabliah faith in the moral valuea of life and the dignity of human 
peraonality. 

Itid. Hr* M. L. Bhah In hia preaideutial address at the quarterly general meatiog 
of the Indian dumber of Cwmaroa in Galoutta, refered to Oaienita’^ fooo 
rationing ichamo. 
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•ppointment of the Bt. Hod. RIeherd Gardiner Caaey, ]>• a. 0., M. 0., at 
Miniater of Btate in the Middle Eait to be Gorernor of Bengal.’* 

Mr. M. H. Gaadar, Miniater of Information, Sind, in an interview at Karachi, 
aaid : ‘'The recent anti-hoarding order for wheat, . making it an offence for 
anybody to keep more than a certain amonnt of wheat after Jannary IS, 
1944, was iaaued by the Governor under hia apeoial reaponaibility withont 
the cononrreoce of hia Minlatera.” 

Ur. M. A, Jinnah. President-elect of the All-India Moslim League aession at 
Karachi, was taken in proceaaion to Haroonabad to unfori the League Flag. 

94th. Ur. M. A. Jinnah, in his speech before the Slst seasion of the AlMndia 
Uhalim League at Karachi said : *'lf they want to come to terms with us, we 
are always ready and willing to come to terms with the British Government or 
the Hindus bn honourable terms and on no other terms.*' 

SSth. The Subjects Committee of the AlMndia Muslim League adopted three main 
resolutions. : Appointment of a Committee of Action to prepare and organise 
the Mnslims of the whole of India for the achievement of Pakistan, formulation 
of a five year plan for the economic and social uplift of the Muslim nation and 
demand for a comprehensive price control policy together with procurement 
and rationing of foodstuffs. 

SSth. Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee, delivering his presidential address "at the 25th 
tosion of the All-India Hindu Maiiasabba held at Amritsar, said : 'Though 
political freedom has been denied to India for the last 200 years and her original 
inhabitants were for many ceutnriea deprived of their supreme hold upon their 
own country, Indian Ouliure has remained unconquered from generation to 
generation. The invader came and went ; kings, emperors and generals appeared 
and disappeared hut the soul of India remains uncouquered. It id her lemarkable 
spirit of assimilation which turned generation of cou.t^uerors and invaders into 
ultimate contributors to the growth of the mighty civilization.” 

The sesaioo, of the Muslim League terminated after all the six resolutions 
adopted l>y the Subjects Committee were passed unanimously without a single 
amendment being moved. 

97tb. The open session of the Hindu Mabassbha passed a resolution emphasizing 
that the Babha **alone is comiietent to carry on negotiations on behalf of the 
Hindus, and any situation without the Babba’s approval will not be binding 
on the Hindus and the Mahasabba.” 

The subjects committee of the Hindu Mabasabha passed a resolution reiterating 
ita firm faith in the integrity of India and its determination to resist all 
attempts made in any quarter for its vivisection. 

The Mabasabha oy a third resolution callrd upon Government to release 
without any delay all Congress prisoners who have been confined or detained 
without any judicial trial. 

9fith. The demand for the immediate declaration of India’s independence and for 
the immediate formation of a National Government was made in a resolution 
adopted by the subjects committee of the All-India Hindu Mabasabha. 

29tli. Sir Maharai Singh in bis presidential a> dress at the 4th session of the 
National Liberal Federation of Inaia held in Bombay, made the suggestion that 
the Viceroy and the Govmrmnent of India ahould allow an approach to be made 
to Mahatma Gandhi as soon as possible with a view to ending a solution of the 
political tangle, if iieceaaary, enabling him to consult the members of the 
Oongresa Working Oommttife. 

Dr. Khan Sahib of the N, W. F. Province In an interview at Lahore, observed : 
"Pakistan has been a phantom in the imagination of certain people and it will 
alwaya remain an illuaion to them in their dreams nntil they wake up to the 
hard realities of lifa’’^. 

Mth.. The Subiecte Oommittee of the AlMndia National Liberal Tederatipn, 
paM a resolution urging the Government of India to release Congress leaders 
and asking the Congress to treat the August 1942 Besedution as a dewi letter. 


India in Ho m e Polity 

InIrodiuctlOB 

In the last Tolume of the '^Indian Annual Begister ' (7aiiury~ 
Jtine» 1943) we made an attempt to understand the many hmtori 

that oo-operat^ to create the famine in B«)gal 

Pamiaeiii Bengal, which reached its peak of death and desolation fti 
eld and new the last four months of the year. This oatastropbe 
thus forms part of the study made in the present 
volume. But we anticipated in the" last volume discussion of many 
of the measures taken by the Gov^nment of Lord Linlithgow whiob 
released over the country forces of corruption and shameless greed 
that traded in the food-grains of the people and thus traded with 

their life. Writing after twelve months of that desolate experience, 

not one amongst the many men and women that have tried to 
trace the processes of this tragedy can succeed in giving a full 
picture of these. The Government has appointed an enquiry oommi- 
ssion presided over by Sir John Woodhead, a former governor of 
Bengal, who had passed almost all his career in the province. The 

enquiry has been conducted behind the purdah, for fear of making 

the proceedings a subject of heated political controversy. So. it can 
be said that the public has been thinking of this matter and judg* 
ing it in the absence of full facta. One of the most dispassionate 
of studies on the 1943 famine that we have come across has been 
written by Sri Kali Oharan Ghosh, Curator of the Commercial 

Museum maintained by the Corporation of Calcutta. With a passion- 

less accuracy the writer has traced certain of the processes with 
which the mischief started. The title of bis book is — FuminsB in 
Bengal (1170 — 1948), These two catastrophes separated by a 

distance in time of one hundred and soventy^bree years are 
marked by similarities that show that human nature has not much 
changed during these years. Nature was cruel to Bengal — Behar and 
parts of Orissa were included within this presidency at that time 
— in refusing to help to raise the food-crops. But men, the 
rulers and ruled who co-operated with the former in carrying on the 
administration, were incompetent and corrupt, and by their practices 
intensified the sufferings of the people. Sir William Hunter in bis 
Annals of Rural Bengal has drawn for us a picture of these that 
is startlingly similar to things that we have seen happen during 1943. 

*'The inability of the Government to appreciate the true character of the 
calamity ( 1770 ) is rendered more remarkable by the circumstance that at that 

r iod the local administration continued in the hands of the former native officers. 

Muslim Minister oi tiists regulated the whole internal government Thm 

men (native officers) knew the country, its capabilities, its average yi^d and its average 
requirements with an accuracy that the most painstaking English official can seldbm 
hope to attain to. They had a strong interest in representing things to be worse 
than they were ; for the more intense the scarcity, the greater the merit in colke- 
ting the land-tax. Every consultation is filled with their apprebetiSioni snd 
highly-colonred accounts of the public distress ; but it does not appear that the 
conviction entered the mtnde of the Council during the previoue mouths, that the 
question was not so much one of revenue as of depopulation. This miieonception 
strange ss It may appear, ie sueoeptible of explanation........... .Looal offleiale mi^t 
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#r^ Kportff, bat their eppiehenekme teem to be ooalEadioted by tho 

We do not propose to rub in the meniog of these words as 
it applied to the Ministry daring whose time famine took its toll of 
^ millions of men, women and children. Mr Fadal 

^mWs during whose Ministry the first signs of the 

reepeDslblllty catastrophe made their appearancO has put up a 

defence that threw back the whole blame on the 
then Governor of Bengal, the late Sir John Herbert and bis official 
advisers, who ignored the Council of Ministers which by law was 
his advisers in the admiqistration of the province. Mr. Huq made 
his charges in the Legislative Assembly of Bengal They were grave 
eharges. But the Governor did not feel the necessity to meet any 
of these : neither did the Linlithgow Government nor did the Becre* 
tary of State deem it proper for the good name of their administra- 
tion. if not for any other higher consideration, to ask the Governor 
to refute these charges in as public a manner as these had been 
made. We remember to have heard Mr. Amery say that the Gover- 
nor bad submitted an explanation and he. the head of the Indian 
administration, was satisfied with it. It is useless to try to argue 
with such a complacent attitude. Mr. Huq further said that his 
Ministry had wanted to take a census of the amount of food in the 
Province with a view to undertake measures for relief if the census 
disclosed that food was dangerously in deficit. But the Governor would 
have none of this proposal. It is no credit to Mr. Amery 
and Lord Linlithgow that they allowed a Governor to be thus 
held before the world as a meddler who by meddling made things worse for 
the people under his charge. Even when the poor man has gone to 
settle accounts with his Maker, his earthly superiors have done no- 
thing to justify his ways in handling a situation that threatened 
death and desolation to millions caught between war and starvation. 

We do not know what the Central Government havp placed before 
the Woodhead Commission in defence of the measures taken by them 
to halt the ^ march of events that betokened wide- 
8lf ns ft portents spread scarcity that may develop into famine. Ex- 

et nmlne periences of previous famines, recorded in reports 

still available in the dove-cots of their Secretariats, 
ought to have told them that indications of such catastrophes should 
be carefully noted. Mr. Ghosh has quoted from the report of the 
Famine Commission of 1878 — *79 indicating certain of the danger- 
signals of famine. One of these is the 'wandering*' of paupers from rural 
areas, and their fiocking into towns or cities near-by. Mr. Caird 
asked Sir Bicbard Temple. Governor of Bombay, the question, and re- 
ceived the reply that throws light on this matter. 

‘*Do you Icok upon wandering as a symptom of danger ? Do you know whether 
it is possible to prevent it; if so, hou ? 

''Yes, certainly ; perhaps the most imminent symptom of danger that can 
possibly appear in times of famine. It is always followed by misohief more or less 
crave ; It Is often the precursor of mortality ; probably more mortality happens in 
liiis way than in any other •••••• with all classes (excepting Saahus, habitual 

wandereis, etc.,) the best prevention of wandering is the timely preparation of a 
teme-work of village relief ...... If the prevention be early, prompt and efficient. 

the wandering will be stopped.^ 
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Oiis "■ymplom of duigar^ oi^aoMd doriag tbo ImI o^ of 
in the ■tneto of O^ntto, wh«a hondioda and ^onsands Of 
Tillaga folk from the anbnrban aroaa bogali to qnana 
before ah<^ that dealt with food graina. The majority 
of them ware women who with their ehildawa kmA 
nightly vigila. lying on the foot-paths for anatohes of 
sleep that was poasiUe* ao that as soon as the shops were opened 
they oonld bny rioe at the oontrolled prioe. These people nnderwanjk 
this trouble and torture because in thrir villages they oould not gel: 
theriee at this price, or any rioe at all. Mr. Fazlnl Hnqt’s Ministi^ 
did not either understand the significance of this phenomenon, or could 
not do anything owing to tito obstructive tactics of the Qovemor and 
the hunch of officials who guided him. Public men and publicists in 
Bengal there were who had warned the Government and the peopM 
of the meaning of this "wandering”. One of the most assiduous was the 
editor of the Bengali-language daily — The BatumnU (the World) — who 
day in and day out quoted from reports of previous famines the signs 
and portents of famine as these had been recorded in Government 
reports. He showed how Lord Northbrook bad fought a famine in the 
early seventies of the last century, and the arrangements made then 
had enabled the men in charge of famine relief to claim the credit 
that there had hardly been any death owing to scarcity of food. Work 
and relief had been organised in such a way that men and women 
were found occupation near their homes, and where relief was given, it 
was given in the homes of the people ; they were not allowed to 
“wander” into towns and cities, leaving their homes uncared for. Warn* 
ings like these w^ unheeded. And during the last twelve months and more, 
public men and publicists have been searching for the reasons that 
had led the Government of Lord Linlithgow to ignon the lessons left 
by their predecessors in thrir campaigns during the "22” famines that 
had visited the country under British role. 


There was another danger signal that should have attracted the 
attention of the Bengal Government at least We refer to the transfer 
of their holdings by agriculturists driven to this step 
Tnntfcr of held- by hunger. In the Bengal legislative Assembly in 
logs by poasants reply to a question by Mr. Mirza Abdul Hafiz with 
regard to the number of registration of sales and mortgages 
of landed property in a single subdivision of the district of Mymen* 
singh, the most populous district in the Province, the following 
figures were placed before the House on July 8, 1913 ; 
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••• 


461 


In reply to a question put by Mr. Abdul Hamid a fulbr stato- 
m«at was i^s as fallows : 





41 ... 855,768 
^ U ... 964,596 
1948 (ap to 
jMiiiiry 81). 284,248 


Noi» ralalinit to No, ^ oeo«g|^^ 


oceniNiOi 


1^79 


762,846 
U0,990 


. ■ t 

4teoiiarmcifedli!i^ 

the vcDdon. 

842.79,091 

10a9,09^ 

1,61,01481 


These figures ought to have told the Government that things 
were getting worse for the agrionltnrists who sell or mortgage their 
lands as the last resource of theirs to keep body and 
Telae et mind together. Sir John Herbert and his ofiioial advisers 

eivllliia liie ^ere busy with the war ; they had no time to under- 

stand the significance of these sales; to them and the 
leaders of the warring nations civilian life was less valuable than that 
of an army mule, to paraphrase the eluant language of a Bengal magistrate 
quoted by Mr. Kshitish Chandra Neogy in the Central Assembly, to 
acquaint the higher bureaucracy of the mentality that a section of 
them has developed under the pressure of war. This member represent- 
ing the worst-affected portion of Bengair East Bengal proper, made 
graver charges againlt the supineness of the Linlithgow administration in 
course of the *'food" debate in the November session of the Assembly.. 


These facts are uncontestable — ^the break-down of Bengal’s econo- 
mic arrangements in the latter months of 1942 and the earlier 
months of 1948. are implicit in the figures quoted 
®bove. We do not know why the highly organised 
Ministry* bureaucracy would not understand theee signs and 
premonitions of a calamity. We do not know why 
the ministry set up in Bengal with Sir Ehawja Nazimuddin as ChM 
Minister failed to direct the attention of the permanent ofificials to 
the significance of the vast land transfers taking place. The majori- 
ty of the agriculturists concerned with these transactions were 
Muslims whose guardian Sir Nazimuddin s party claims itself to be. 
His supporters among the Muslim members of the Bengal Legislature 
oould not but have told him of the dangerous possibilities of the 

situation. He must have been aware of the differences of outlook 
and methods that have developed between the Governor and the 
Ministry of his predecessor in office. Knowing all these things the 
leader of the Muslim League party in Bengal accepted the commi- 
ssion from Sir John Herbert to aid and advise him in conducting 
the administration of the province, one of the pre-occupations of which 

would be the growing scarcity of food grains. And» as soon as he 

oould manage to beat up an ill-assorted Ministry by the distribution 
of posts and patronage, he began to repeat the parrot-cry of the 

bureaucracy^ central and provincial, that food grains in Bengal were 
not in deficit. His Civil Supplies Minister, Mr. Suhrawardy, was 
most vociferous in propagandising this brief* Why they did so, why 
they fdt themsdves burdened with the responsibility of upholding 
the bureaucratic story-— the mystery of this loyalty has not been ez- 
dained yet. This brief was prepared at the Central Secretariat and the 
pengsl bureaucracy and the Bengal M inistry were fotind accepting it as their 
uiwn. The directives issued on the occasion of the.#ood Conference hdd at 
Delhi on May 8, 1948, by Major General Wood give us an Inkling of the 
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of the linlithgow adminieteetion. The mort ta^SWtent <A theee 

followiog : . 

s Tha iaot that there waa a snflUolency of food for ^ngal almid 

'.end given the wldeet publMty by edvertleing and repeating od 

*“*^‘110 nrioe control in Bengal unUl Gorernment aeqnire phyaloa! eon^ 
ftf aaMiiaa of rice. MeenwhilOi forget prioee and eon^ntrete on roeurtng fw 
aorofZ tato^emMket end e^^^^ 

SSa aXtoe Wit whX^e W to ^ »«>“ «*•? 

•Mtet Buy in the eheapeat market and bring down your offer of pneea by Jodi* 
dally holding off the market when neceaeary* 

Sit Nazimnddin and hia principal ooUeagnes — The 0ml SnpidiM 
Minister and the Finance Miniater— lent their voice in foUowing the 
the first directive, and when dnring subsequent sittings 
Leek ef eeed- Bengal Legislature members called upon them 

Id^detaSST to tois propaganda, they could only eswpe by 

denying what they had aaid in the first flush of 
their elation in gaining the Ministry. It is profitless today . to enter 
into argument with “terminological inexactitudes which politicians 
have to utter to save their ‘^face*’. The personal factors have 
played a part in worsening conditions in Bengal dunng 1948 may 
not be known today The Government has gagged the people^ and 
has done their best and worst to hide the truth of the famine. If 
things were above board, if the mistake made had been honest, the Govern- 
ment need have no occasion to adopt the secrecy. 
gists have said that the truth would have created panic. They 
have not told us how and why the truth told outside India c^uld 
create “panic** in Britain and TJ. S- A., and how that panic ”*7® 

hampered war activities in those countries. We know that if the 
truth had been made known earlier, there was just a chance of help 
and relief coming from outside the country, as during previous 
famines. But in their wisdom the Government would not let the 
truth go out of India. They represented to the world that there 
was scarcity, but not conditions that would justify the use of the dread 
word— famine. Otherwise, on the occasion of the Food Conference 

of the “United Nations*’ held A Hot Springs in the U. S. A., the 
complacent mood could not have found expression and come to us 
through the air on May 29, 1948. “India*e rice problena is being 

considered but experts here are of opinion that little can m done ^ 
this Conference or the Belief Conference, which.. .will be held shortly. 
In the last volume of the “Annual Begister** we have Quoted from 
the Civil & Military Gazette of Lahore comments cnticising the 
hush-hush policy of the British Government in this matter. Since 
then we have come across comments in U. 8. A. papers which raise 
the veil just a little. Elsie Weil writing in the New York monthly-!^ 
Asia & Americas in its February ( 1944 ) issue, said : 

•• Nothiug about tbe famine was cabled to Amerimn newspapers l^ut 

Bepteml^r when it bad reach^ an acute stage in Bengal. Nothing trickled 
th^h to the American Frees in October, either. If this eeems stpnge, an an- 
nouncement prominently displayed in the September 18, 1944, iom'of the C^enffe 
Jiunidpal OaMfto......and repimted from the Civil A Military Oautte of Lahore, 

oBnes aa explanation,... 
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^ Ai itmioe begu to eome tkroogli. It woo 

to tsonoeftl ft aitiiAtioti whidi had melied ftuch tmglc ftod do- 
JMitoting proportioDi that American Army men eould aee atareing Indians, while 
w of them fall and die in the atreeta (tf GaleuUa« 

It is this lack of candour that will stand as the gravest charge 

against Lord Linlithgow and Mr. Amery in their handling of a situa- 
tion that bad no tmlitioal significanoe, that formed 
P wea n emtie no part of the argument between India and Britain in 

Igoeranee f the political arena. Why they should have adopted 

this tactics neither of /these high dignitaries 
has. cared to explain. ^It is this lack of candour that imparts 
meaning to the bitter words uttered in the Indian Legislatttre in its 
November ( 1943 ) session that the famine was "primarily a State 
Industry, and in certain of its aspects bore the haU-mark of genuine 
British manufacture'*. We have never been able to bring ourselves 
to subscribe to the idea that the men who were in charge of the 
administration of India in 1943 could have had any prevision of the 
consequences of the measures taken by them during the panic days 
of May-June of 1942 when Japanese hordes were marching to the 

eastern borders of India, and were poised for an attack on her 

which would carry everything before them as it had done through 
Malaya and Burma in our neighbourhood. The more probable *cause 
of the outburst of this famine was the thoughtless policy adopted of 
removing food-grains from certain of the coastal areas of the province, 
disturbing the delicate balance of the food situation. The bureaucracy 
even when it had as at the Oentre members of Indian birth to 
appear before to public as heads of particular departments, and in 
the provinces where "provincial autonomy" worked with Ministers said 
to be responsible to the Legislature and through it to the people— 
the bureaucracy did not know of this perilous balance in the food 
situation in Bengal. Since the beginning of the present century the 
province has been showing deficits in the production of food which 
ran up to the figure of 6 to 7 crore maunds of food-grains a year ; 
2 to 8 crore of these were made up by imports from Burma ; 

^ the rest were supplied by the people going on short ration. In the 
last volume of the "Annual Begister'^ we quoted the evidence of 
representative witnesses from different parts of the province led before 
the Paddy Enquiry Committee about ten years back to indicate the 
nature of this deficit. Into such a situation erupted war with all 
manner of disorganisation that is its companion. This disorganisation 
was exploited by the agents of the Government sent out to buy for 
it food for the army and the "essential services." We have traced 
the malign influence of Jhese purchases in upsetting the arrangements 
by which the people or the province were fed without any guidance 
from the bureaucracy* 

It could not be ignorant of this difficult position. But it did no- 
tUng during these years to retrieve the position, There were minis- 
ters who could be expect^ to understand the signi- 
Maladjattmeat ficance of the evidence recorded- by this particular 
la Indian society Committee* But they also did nothing. Why ? Why 
have they proved themsdves to be incapable cd 
understanding tbej factors that went to the feeding of their own 

/ 
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? Thm mty ba mMiy taMoai for their fiulofe- One of the inoet 
Bil^oftot of these was their ednoitioDi the habite of^tUfe m 
tm had made them foreigners in their own eonntry,^ tjhat have dig- 
asaioibiated them from their peopiei the Tast majority of whom lived 
in the villages. Not one amongst these people staked their position 
in pnblio life on solving this ^ problem* They oonld find time in orat- 
ing on the theme that the ^‘nation lived in the cottage*’ ; they oonld 
find time in inflaming communal fadings. But they had not the time 
or the inclination or the capacity to work up a programme that would 
produce ^ore food-grains and see to their just distribution* We bavo 
a feeling that the class from which these ministers were recruited were all of 
them without distinction of caste or creed members of a separate nation» 
separate from the majority of their people. A hundred years ago 
Disraeli had indicated how there were ^‘two nations" in Britain— the 


rich and the poor. Under the auspices of British rulers the same 
development has taken place in our country. The joint family system 
that provided for the widow and the orphan has broken down under 
the onslaught of the individualism taught by the example and practice 
of the rulers, and supported by a philosophy of conduct that was wholly 
alien to our own. It may be that individual human life in India has 
Lad a new flowering under the impulse of this new education. But 
the debit side of the account was startling. The first victims of this 
maladjustment are those who are left helpless by death or disease, or 
other stresses and strains of life. In the broader field of social life« 
in the economic activities of the people^ British methods of adminis- 
tration, exploitation and enlightenment have thrown out of gear India’s 
social and economic arrangements, thrown millions of men and women out 
of the employments that had fed them and earned them the comforts and 
conveniences of life. Famines like what devastated Bengal in 1948-'44 
are a natural culmination of the process of disintegration— the process 
which no human skill or wisdom appears to be able to control. 


With special reference to the famine that we have been discuss- 
ing we hold the system introduced by Britain as responsible for 
, its ravages. In the last volume of the “Annual Begis- 
womSiShU * indicate the many factors that compli- 

posltlon oated matters. Even after twelve months of this catastrophe 
we cannot say that we have been able to get hold of these 
as an explanation of the harrowing experiences through which our people 
have been passing. The Central Government at Ddhi-Simla has by its oom- 
placenoe let the people down ; the Provincial Government at Calcutta 
has been as effete. The two ministries in Bengal which were and are 
kept as show-windows by the bureaucracy, the Fazlul Huq Ministry giving 
place to the Nasimuddin Ministry at the dictation of the governor, the late 
Sir John Herbert, have only served the purpose of misletding the 
world with regard to the responsibility for the famine. The proof of 
this znisrepresentation was evident in the ways in which the Govern- 
ment of Lord Linlithgow interfered with the transit of famine news 
out of this country. We have quoted above what a U« S. A. paper 
has said with regard to this technique of misrepresehtation. The 
Beoretary of State for India, Mr* Leopold Ameryt has shown hlmsilf 
to be a specialist and an tt^ert in this ark. Since writing in the 



■liirt^indiiaie w« bay# Ittd (qiport^tr 6t ooaBiiIttng the "Eeatted”.^ . 
'filllcb imbtiBhee^te^ the "debetae'* la the Irtish ^^arUeniMaik 
ife learn mao^ intoeating thinge, Indian and forrign, throngfa thie 
eens^tation. On the 6th A Angnat, ISi^S, lb. Amery waa aakad : 

V "la he awMa that in Bengal thonaanda of people were eoming in from the 
flkmnirjiide «n<l lifing off the gorbftga haapo of tha OitY of Oalcutta ? Will ha 
oonaidar talliog na wiiat ha ia doios aad what ha plans 7” 

Hia Saoratarf of 8tata lor India raplled : 

**1 shall ba glad to giva all dia Information to tha Honsa, but my hon. friand 
win ramamber that this matter in Bengal is primarily one for tha Ministry of tha 
sslNgovarning ProTinoa." 

If this is not a snggeftion of untruth we do not know what Mr. 
Amery 'B words mean. By the time when he was uttering these words 
he must have received report of the proceedings of 
iMsaasaa and the Bengal Legislative Assembly in course of which 

madlaal snppllas the head of one snch Ministry in Bengal, Mr. Fazlul 

Huq, had told the story that such an innocent * 
measure, and a necessary measure if a proper food plan was to be laid 
down for the province, as the census of food grains in the province, 
suggested by the Ministry, the ''self-goveming*’ limb of the Bengal Govern- 
ment — ^how this innocent suggestion was over-ruled by the governor 
in his discretion or individual responsibility or whatever ^ jugglery of 
words may be used to indicate the powers and responsibilities of the 
governor of an Indian Province. We can go on quoting Mr. Amery 
in this game of misrepresentation. But, with quoting one other piece 
we will leave him. A question was put to him on 21 October, 1943 : 

**Will the right hon. Gentleman make inquiries at once as to the possible 
spread of this disease (cholera) and also inquire of the Central Government whether 
medical suppUea are required at the present time to supplement whatever supplieB 
they have 7 

Mr. Amery replied : 

** the informaUon that 1 have ia that there it no shortage of medical 

suppliea and there la no widespread outbreak of diaease ’* 


In oourae of reply to another question the Seoretary of 
State for India had pointed out that there was the “Famine Code’* 
as a guide to the officials to fight oonditions of famine* 
™ MiawISm*” ® remembered this re^y he could not have 

**Pamlne Code” Ootbber (1943), that there was '*no wide- 

spread outbreak of disease" in the province. When 
he spoke of the Famine Code" he oould not have forgotten what 
the Government of Lord Northbrook who had to fight a famine and 
pestilenoe, and fought it sucoessfuUy, said in a Besolution dated Calcutta, 
November 7, 1873 : 

• “In as much at the preyalfnoe of want may give rise to many forms of epi- 
demic disease, the augmentatiag and the re-enforoing of the memoal staff of all 
grades in the afiiiotea districts will be of primary importance.” 


His office which prepare Mr. Amery’s reply did not know what 
a former governor of Bombay. Sir Bartle Frere, had said in his pam- 
phiet-^On the impending Bengal Famine {VNi). We are enable to 
quota this from Sri Hemendra Prasad Ghosh’s book— TAs Famine of 1770. 
’’Men are death-striekm by famine long More they #e.^ The effects of in- 

, or it 
often 
end 
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Mleotille Boniag ww mton « of irttal oofqff to ^ 

■nplinr to mitda trail appannt tomponop telto and Bbtof^ . Im to thb tha 
eoBBaqiMBoe of famine In daato, term and aiddemiea of rariooa ktoda tkot an apt 
to.ba qoita aa fatal aa tha oTeeta of tha tamiaa tiaaU." 


These qaototiona go to show how ittospraaible, Mr. Amory WM 
oTon ia Ootobar, 1948. when famine was oUiming its Tiotims by 
thonsands every week. His irresponsiUlity oomes 
marata dc Its glaringly into view by what Major-General Donbas 
troatment Stuart. General Officer Oonunanding Troops in Bengal 

said in oonrse of a broadoast on Army MedioiJ 
Belief made on January 11, 1944. 

"The quantities of qninina vhioh bad bean diatributad through tha Goram* 
mant and Army agenoias are now finding diait way to tha naady paraons, bnt it is 
not yet available in anffioieBt qnanUtiaa. 1 regret to aay that there ia still a large 
amount of illieit traffie. and in aome ot the out of the way Tillages, people are eran 
paying as much aa-/4/- to a rupee par tablet... In other pTaeea we found that 
‘ only two graina of quinine were bang given instead of 5 with tha result that tha 
patients got no banafiu Tha remaining 8 grrins presumably found thrir way to 
the Black Market.*' 


In the last volume of the "Annual Begister" we tried to traoe 
the failure of the DelhUSimla bureauoraoy to antioipate the oonse* 
quenoas of their own notions — ^bcat removal and food 
Bengal Oovem* denial in Bengal in 1942 — and to take steps to fore* 

mant A Ministry gtM these. In tha present volume we have tried to 

bring out how the London Government was both 
ignorant and adepts at misrepresentation. Mr. Amery’s antios in this 
line must have oonsoionsly or nnoonscionsly inspired the Oaloutta 
Anglo'Indian daily to write : "No Government system whioh has 
travestied truth on eoonomio snbjeots oan reasonably expect to retain 
full oonfidenoe." We have now to turn to the Bengal Government 
and the Nazimuddin Ministry, and try to understand why they failed 
as ignominiously as thrir superiors at Drihi>Simla and London. Thera 
are secret chambers within secret chamber in which are looked 
up the rottenness of the system of administration under which we 
live. Only in times ot crisis certain of the doors of these chambers 
burst, and we come face to face with the reality of incompetence en- 
throned in India as its Government. Even then the darkness is made 
visible only. We know how at the dictation of the Central Govern- 
ment the governor of Bengal carried out the boat removal and food 
denial policies against the advice of the Ministry. We did not know 
that this government bad been warned by non-official Europeans that 
the war started by Japan would put "a strain upon the railways as 
would produce a large measure of trade stagnation and shortage of 
food". The government disregarded this warning. Mr. Noel Barw^ 
who was one of the body of non-official Europeans who presented 
the memorandum writing to the columns of the Oaloutta Anf^o- 
Indian daily on Beptemlm 9 ( 1948 ) gave bis interpretation of events 
in BengaL He charged that 

"Uie Central and local Qovemmenta have between them <a) in large measure 
made fantiue conditions in E. India inevitable ; (b) created ariious fuel drartage^ 
the worst results of wUch may lie ahead of us ; (e) brought about the destrucUra 
el very large quantitias of eonsumehle goods which the railways have been Incap* 
nUe w morlog**. 


Illpr^v \ 'TOii'itidtniir :'"f nii»'#i;:' 

impeaohment should hsTS led to poaiUye action for setUnf 
right on ihe part of the non-official Europeans who earn 
their liyelihood in Bengal. Instead, they are found 
Tbe noB-ofllelal to be upholding an incompetent administration in the 
Beiepesiit proyinoe. By this supineness of theirs they show 

themselyes to be no better than helpless but anxious 
spectators of the disintegration of a system of life which was partly 
the product of their work. A leadership should haye come from this 
community which would challenge the incompetence of Sir John Her- 
bert and of the Ministries which proyed themselyes unequal to the 
occasion. We do not know why they failed to rise up to the situa- 
tion. Their organs in the Press haye on more occasions than one 
giyen expression to dissatisfaction at the way matters were being 
allowed to drift in Bengal. This expression was not followed by 
appropriate action. Why 7 It may be that this class felt themselyes 
to be unable to do anything that would expose before the world the nature ^ 
of efficiency that Britain has been able to propagandize oyer the 
world as its special contribution to the present order of things in 
India. It may be that they felt . diffident in intruding into matters 
during a '‘total war'* which “brass hats*’ and bureaucrats would 
sneer at as imperiiinence. It may be that they felt the debacle in 
Bengal's economic life as none of their concern, as it did not touch 
them in the eyery-day concerns of their life in this “land of regrets”. 
Whateyer be the true reason, there cannot be any manner of doubt 
that the Oliye Street “Burra Sahibs” failed Bengal as the Qoyem- 
ment did. That our interpretation is not far wrong would be borne 
out by what is written by Horace Alexander of the influence of these 
people in bis * Penguin Special” pamphlet entitled — India Since Crippa. 

**The European group, representing chiefly Scottish business interests in Oal« 
outtai had a controlling influence in the Legislature, owing to the feud between 

the various Indian parties any Ministry that embarked on a policy strongly at 

variance with European business interests would probably soon go the way of 
Faslul Huq and his colleagues.” 

The various parties that played their part in helping to precipi- 
tate famine conditions in Bengal, apart from the profiteers and exploit- 
ers of other people's difficulties, have been discussed 
The I.C 8. at Wri- above, except one. This is the Nazimuddin Ministry 
ten’ Bnlldlng that was put into office by a combination of the 
governor, the European group, and the Muslim League 
party. Mr. Alexander hinted that ^'perhaps" there were “some other 
powerful agencies” at work, without indicating who or what these 
were. “Perhaps” they belonged to the “I. 0. B.” element at Writers’ 
Building, against whom " members of the Fazlul Huq Ministry had 
been waging a consistent campaign, exposing their doings in letters 
addressed to the governor and the governor-general. These letters 
gave these high officials an idea of the hostility that is entertained 
againkt them. When Mr. Fazlul Huq agreed to an miquiry into 
the doings in Midnapur without consulting the governor, that must 
have been the last straw on the back of the camel, the last offence 
that could be tolerated in an Indian Minister. And we would not 
it ever the history of polities in Bengal in 1948 comes 
jio ha written, \that in the story of the fall of the Fazlul Huq 
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i fary, ft piftoe of honour wonld be giTon to lUe poimfal body — 
mliiiben of the **Sted IVeme** that upheld BritftinV Itnperial away 
o^ India. We wiU also know why they preferred the Minietry 
oapteined Sir Naaimuddin. Till then we will be groping through 
eontfoveraial literatnre and have to be satiated with any crombs of fi^ 
that may come in the way* 

And this Ministry will live in the history of Bengal, in the me* 
mory of the people» as the one daring whose regime there was a 

famine in which men» women and children died because 
Nft^mnddtn became unavailable, because it was selling at prices-— 

Miniatry rupees thirty to forty— which two crores of the peo- 
ple, one-third of the population, could not ever pay. 

Of these two crores more than fifty lakhs must have died by the 
end of 1948. The horror of this development is tragic enough.' But 
its enormity was intensified as we watched the Nasimuddin Ministry 
accepting their high commission with promises of relief to the peo- 
ple, trying to keep them alive by these promises, trying to put 
courage into them, and failing to fulfil these, failing to fight the 

forces of greed and corruption that were twisting life out of the 
millions of their fellow-countrymen. History, after the dust and 

heat of the present controversy will have subsided, after the bitter- 
ness of conflict for power and pdf has lost its venom, history will 
tell us why the Nasimuddin Ministry failed in its duty in one of the 
supreme crises in their Province s life* Till then we can only collect 
and keep in record the many influences, personal and impersonal, that 
beat down this Ministry, and disabled it in its frantic fight with famine. 
We are too near these events to properly judge the failures of the men 
in charge of high responsibilities. We can try to make a success of this 
quest for truth by putting promises and their fulfilment or unfulfilment 
side by side, and allow these to tell their story. The Ministry of Sir 
Nazimuddin would have to be judged by this standard. They cannot 
escape it. When they accepted office in the last week of April, 
1943, they must have known what the position was, as less than five weeks 
back their party had drawn a lurid picture of the food situation in 
Bengal, using it as one of the weapons to discredit the Fazlul Hug 
Ministry. Their attack failed on that occasion. On the 28th of 
March, the governor by a clever use of bis persuasive powers suc- 
ceeded in getting from Mr. Fazlul Hug a letter of resignation ; and 
the fall of his Ministry was consummated. For about three weeks 
and a little more Bengal lived under rule of the governor, unad- 
vised and unassisted by a Council of Ministers. For reasons unex- 
plained, the powers that be felt it uncomfortable that Bengal, the 
nearest base from which Burma could be invaded, should be ruled by 
a British governor without the aid and advice of a bunch of Indian 
Ministers. Bo came Sir Nazimuddin to he pot into his position as 
%hief minister" in Bengal. 

What people thought of him and the party that 
he leads we wUl dlow a non-Indian, Mr. Horace Alez- 
Ksslmuddlfl wder, to say, 

*^The honesty of the Prime Minister, Khws]a Sir Nszimtiddin, is generally 
recagnized, but the Hindus look upon him as a tool In the hands m Mr, Jinsah, 
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WbA it ti doubted whether he ceu eteud up either to Mr! Jinneh or to eome 
of the weelthy Moelem merehenfci, or— in oaee of differenees of oidnion— to the 
governor* 

Sir Nazimoddiii accepted office in the last week of April, and 
icon realized the nature of the task that faced him and his 
colleagues, the failure or success in tackling which will test their capa- 
city asntos who were to replace the British. On. the 6th Mayi 
1948, he is reported as saying : 

**The food problem was of tiie utmost importance and their sneoeM would 
depend on their snoceisfnlly solving the ouestion of cheaper rice and cheaper 
‘atta’ for the maaeee. Practically in the districts of Bengu rice was selling at 
prices between Bs. 85/- and Bs. 40/- a maund. Can you imagine what this means 
when you know the average income of a poor middle-class Bengalee family is Bs. 
8Q/- to Bs. 40/- a month, and the Uboarer*a income is Bs. 18/- per month T For 
these people to buy rice at such high prices Is almost an impossible task. Bow 
they are liring Gk)d alone knows.” 

As a realistic picture of the food situation of Bengal in the 

month of May, 1948, it could not be bettered. But Sir Nazimuddin's 
Ministry with all the good-will in the world could 

Profession not improve matters, and the Chief Minister as a 

A praettee good man and Muslim, could but fall back on kiamet, 
the will of God, as an explanation of the disaster 

that had overtaken his province during his regime. While making public 
declarations that things were improving, the Belief Organisation Officer 
of the Government of Bengal was found addressing District Officers and 
asking them to raise no hopes* that could not be realized in 

practice. One such Circular, dated August 80, 1943, was quoted in 

the Bengal Assembly by Bai Harendra Nath Choudhury on Septem- 
ber 20, in course of his speech on the motion by the Bevenue 
Minister recommending rupees three crores fifty-two lakhs for ex- 
penditure under the head of — '^Famine”. 

"In these circumstances it would be useless to put up fantastic schemes of 
relief grants in large quantities of foodfjrains for sale at cheap rates. Belief and 
help roust be restrictea to the absolutely minimum number of persons and families, 
ana the estimates of requirements drawn up accordingly.” 

This Ciroular appears to go against the spirit of the announce- 
ment made by the Finance Minister in Bir Nazimuddin’s Ministry 
that half-measures were not being adopted, and that 
Mr. Snlirawavdy’s **no matter what the cost. Government must afford 
acknowledgment relief, for otherwise that may mean death by star- 
vation ” That Government measures for fighting 
famine were proving inadequate was acknowledged by Mr. 
Suhrawardy, the Civil Supplies Minister of Bengal, in reply to a 
question put him by Dr. Nalinaksha Sanyal : *7 agree with Dr. 
Banycd that rioe is not available in all parts...” If one went through 
the volumes of the proceedings of the BengaL Legislature during the 
sessions held during the months of July, 1948 to the earlier months 
of 1944, acknowledgments such as these can be found in plenty. 
On the 11th of February he said : 

*tBut I do recognize at the same time that there must be a large section of 
our people that are not able to buy foodgrsins unless the prices fall to a very low 
level— to such a leyel as we cannot allow the prices to fall. For them somethiiig 
will have to be done, and we are consideriiig toe queation ol providing cheap graina 
for tham as soon as the grains become avaUable to na..*.* 
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fpi was said in the month when the bumper erc9 <^ Am htA 
bee|i gathered about four mcmths* and the Aman riee 

half gathered* It was about this time that in oertaih 
OeiteBBieiii districts of Bengal the price of rice registered a fall 
Frolgisrisg to Be* 10/- per maund. Dinajpur in north Bengal- 
is one of the surplus districts. Mr. Misith Nath 
Eundu representing the general constituency of the district brought to the 
notice of the dissembly the downward trend of the prices of paddy 
and rice in its different markets. On the 1st of February paddy was 
sold at the Haripur market at a price between Bs. 4/8/- and Bs. 
5/8/- and rice between Bs* 8/lS/- and Bs. 10 per maund. On the 

5th February at the Bindal hat paddy was sold at a price between 

Bs. 4/8/- and Bs. 6/8/- and rice at a price between Bs. 9/8/- to 

Bs. 10/8/- In the FaUrganj hat on the Srd February paddy sold 

at a price between Bs. 4/ and 5/- and rice at a price between Bs. 
6/1 2/« and Bs. 9/8/-. On the 6th February at the Diffajpur town paddy 
was sold at Bs. 6/l0/- and rice at Bs. 11/14/- There were reports 
that the Government were making heavy purchases of rice and paddy 
taking advantage of this fall in the principal food grains of the pro- 
vince. And they have yet to explain why in '^ration" areas people 
were made to pay almost double the price for their rice. This fact 
accords ill with the declaration of Bengal's Oivil Supplies Minister 
that *'there must be a large section of our people who are not able* 
to buy food grains unless the prices fall to a very low level.,..’* 
Was there profiteering in these Government transactions as there wag 
in the sale of wheat and wheat products received from the Punjab ? 
This suspicion was very strong in 1943, and during the various 
debates on food held in the Bengal Legislature and in the Central 
Legislature many things came out that added force to it. 

In this connection certain facts brought out by Mr. Fazlul Huq 
in course of a discussion in the Bengal Assembly is very pertinent* 
He was Chief Minister in Bengal for about six years. 
Oovernment agents And it may be expected that he would have personal 
A price of rice experience of how things were managed in the pro- 
curement of food grains and the nature of profiteer- 
ing that flourished under the nose of the Government, and with 
their connivance. In course of a speech made on the 27th Septem- 
ber, 1943, in a heated speech, he narrated the story. He challenged 
the Government to hold an enquiry and he would b^ able to prove his 
charges. In the last volume of the '^Annual Begister", we have des- 
crihed the process by which the agents of the Government charged 
with the duty of removing the **denial rice” depressed the market hy 
threats and cajolery used in the village markets. In this speech of 
Mr. Fazlul Huq we find support for this criticism of ours of the 
methods of purchase followed by the Government agents. Mr. Huq 
quoted two cases pending one before the High Court and the other before 
the civil court. We have to malm a rather long extract to indicate 
the way how by ^’exercising the powers given under the Defence of 
India Buies, Government gets hold of stocks of rice in certain mens 
godowns and gives the sanm to the favourite agents." 

^ey (the Goveroment agents) went to Khulna sod told the people, let us 
have yods rioe; U you do not sell it to ns you will not to be nUe to sell It to any 
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tote Hie poor Tillage people who were In went of mon^ sold their rioe 
2 or Bs« 9 per meond..* M«Stocks were nMuifiitioiied nndet Rale 75 (s) of the 
Baleoce of Indie Rules, but es soon as the stoen were requiaitioned Govern men t 
vmbout caring to give the affected parties any compensation, handed over the 
stock to Biirea AH Akbar. Here is one writ of Mandiarous issued by the l^h 

donrt in the matter of a man named Man Singh of 177 Harrison Road The 

order is dated i7th of June, 1943 purported to have bcpn issued by Mr. B. K. Achar- 
ya. Jdnt Regional Oontroller of Oivil Supplies, requisitioning 160 bags of rioe 
belonging to that firm and be is purported to have acted under Rule 75 (a) of the 
Defence of India Rules. The said order does not state whether compensation 
has to be j^d for such requisition. This is tlie manner in which requisitions are 
made by Government. Mirsa Ali Akbar of 35 Kzra Street has been appointed 
the agent to remove rice unconditionally and when he gets rice he deals in it in any 
wav he likes ; he has puroliaoed rice at Rs. 8/* (per maund) from the muffusu 
and he has sold it to the Government at Ks. 32 

These are very grave charges. The Civil Supplies Minister, Mr. 
Suhrawardy, did not make any attempt to meet these in course of 
his reply. This kileuce did not enhance the reputation of the Bengal 
Government for straight dealing in measures where money was con- 
cerned. The Ministers did not care, sure of their support of the Eu- 
ropean grouPf and what was of more importance of the permanent offi- 
cialdom enthroned at Writers’ Building at Calcutta. 

The disclosures made by Mr. Fazlul Huq opened another vein of 
enquiry into the policies that influenced the Ministry of Ehwaja Sir 
Nazimuddin in their handling of the food crisis. The 
uity A^mmnnsl which Sir John Herbert put this Ministry 

appals the little power transferred under ^'Provincial 

Autonomy” was a great handicap to it. Its affilia- 
tion with the Muslim League, with the rank communalism preached 
by it, could not recommend it to the large body of liberty-loving 
people in the Province. It was feared that it would revive the commu- 
nalism that during 1940 and '41 had disrupted Bengal’s social and 
economic life. From this disgraceful state of things the province was 
saved by the Ministry under Mr. Fazlul Huq organized with the 
help and support of Mr. Barat Chandra Basu. The Muslim League 
members of the Bengal Legislature became a little more careful in 
their activities, in their speeches which inflamed communal feelings in 
the Province. The leaders of the Muslim League, their position in 
the Ministry lost, curbed something of their powers of mischief* But their 
emissaries were abroad over the countryside, appealing to the fana- 
ticism of the Muslim masses and organising this against the Ministry 
of Mr. Fazlul Huq. It would be blindness to deny that these had 
a powerful appeal to the Muslim masses before whose eyes were 
held up visions of a restoration of glory as in the days of the 
Pathans and Moghuls, Hvben Muslim values, pure and undefiled, were 
thought to have ruled the life of the Muslims of India. The same 
response would have Mime from the Hindu masses if some one of 
the jNationalist leaders could have held before them the plan and 
programme for the restoration of the days of Mauryas or the Guptas. 
But to the leadership of the Muslim League these appeals had their 
uses as a poUtical strategy. Behind these were power and pelf which 
|he use of political power er the power of the State, even as 
rabosdinate members of the bmeanoraqy th|bt upheld State authority, gave* 



Ifta inrateat waar bad op^^ned •▼annes o( picking op money tbnt were 
imjl^mt of. The leadership of the Muslim League redbgnised it as 
^ opportunity that does not come very often, if 
iStfle determined to exploit its full adyantagas. 

stem a trades public it maintained an attitude of dissatisfaction 

with British policy, both as it affected things Indian 
as well as things in other Muslim countries of Asia and Africa. It 
could not publicly support Bri atn s war effort, made declarations to 
this effect. But it advised its followers to make all the profits out 
of these war efforts. The Muslim community had fallen back in 
many of the professions and occupations that served the material 
interests of society. In agrioalture, specially in Bengal, the memberf 
of the Muslim community held a dominant i^sition. In trades and 
industries they were nowhere near the Hindus. The war and the 
famine in Bengal broke down all these, so far as these i^uld be 

conducted under private initiative The supply of food grains was 

a great businef^s, employing lakhs of people and employing crores of 
rupees for their financing. In this trade members of the Muslim 
community had not been able to establish thtmaelves. And when 
famine disrupted the normal channels of trade in food grains, 
and the State had to stt p in to arrange to supply these to th^ 
people, the Nazimuddin Ministry found in this oaiastrophe a great 

opportunity to establish mimbers of the Muslim community in this 

trade. They on behalf of the State supplied the capittl. and the 
State met the losses of the trade inevitable in its initial stages. 

This is the meaning and significance of all the controversy raist^d by 

the patronage extended by the Nazimuddin Ministry to the Ispahani 
Company both in their own name, and under the name of others. 
These transactions were going on all through the province and out- 
side where Muslim agents were roaming tlie country to buy food 
grains for the Goveri ment of Bengal. And the most pow* rful in- 
strument in the hands of the Ministry was that the Muslim commu- 
nity must have the same proportion in this trade as it had in the 

population of the Province.' 

This might entail disorganisation ; this might delay relief to 
famine-stricken people. But the Civil Buppli 'S Ministry insisted upon 
this as a condition precedent to the granting of 
Mntllmt ttt dlatrl- agencies or contracts to those who did not belong 

Sutive Irsdes to their faith. In a section of the Beogalee-languag . 

Press it was published that one (f the Chief Agents 
for the procurement of rice was taken to task by the Civil Supplies 
Minister himself for failing to maintHin the 'communal ratio” io the 
appointment of th<'ir sub-agents or of their subrndnate officers con- 
cerned with the purchase of food grains. This Chief. Ag nt. oue of 

the premier merchants of the province of Bengal, somehow felt this 

interference as an impertinence, and r« signed bis agency, not after he 
had written to Mr. Casey, the new governor of the province, of the 
eireomstanoes nnder which he had been driven to re-ign a commission 
which was both a public duty and a profitable hu ioess. It appears 
that the governor has not been able to mend mattere. Perhaps, ha 
istt hittilli eonstitutioBaUy iopoinpetenl to interfiM in motleri that 
■ f 
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oompetenoe of the 'Wf^governing** part ol the Bengal 
Under pressure of Muslim dissatisfaotion with their 
share of posts and preferments under the Government, the Faslul 
Ministry No. 1. had been led to fix a **oommunal ratio'* in these. 
The credit or discredit of the Nasimuddin • Ministry was that it 
extended its use in a sphere which but for the war and the famine 
would not have come within the radius of its jurisdiction. 

There is nothing inherently wrong in a Ministry using its patron* 
ago for the advanoemant of its party interests. The '^spoils system*' 

I is no new invention ; people and countries whom we 

s^psr«tism— its taken as our examples are quite familiar with it. 

binii And they do not appear to lose anytliiug in world 

estimation for the pursuit of a system of graft that 
has become quite respectable today. What is special and parti- 
cular in Bengal, in India, is that the party membership is confined to 
m ;mb ^rs of a particular religious persuasion without reference to ideas 
and practices that are of this earth, earthy. We know that this is all a 
pretence — this attempt to boost a party for its belief in certain 
matters which in the ultimate analysis have nothing to do with 
mundane affairs of political power and economic grab. This pretence, 
however, has a great appeal to men and women even in the present 
rationalistic age. In India the leadership of the Muslim community 
ever since the country came under British rule has refused to merge 
its interests and sentiments, its ideas and ideals of social good, with 
the interests and sentiments, the ideas and ideals of the whole 
country For years it nursed its particular dreams, standing separate 
from the dreams for the freedom and happiness of other actions of 
the Indian population who constitute the composite life of the coun- 
try. This feelii g of separateness is the seed-plot of the conflict that 
has been given a new shape by the All-India Muslim League, or 
to put it in another way and, perhaps, the right way, that has made 
the organisation an instrument for the realization of its partioularist 
ambitions, for the satisfaction of its particularist conceits. 

To revert to the technique employed by the Nazimuddin Minis- 
try to fight the famine in Bengal. We have drawn attention to the 
Fighting famine difficulty it created for itself by trying to serve two 
eombfried »itii purposes — to fight the famine and at the same time 
eatablleibing Mas- to establish members of the Muslim community in 
lima in trade certain of the trades and professions in which they 
were not represented in as great strength as its proportion in the popu- 
lation figures called for. From a study of the relevant paper<>, cer- 
tain of which must havh been presented to the Woodhead Famine 
Enquiry Commission, we are led to believe that the Ministry failed 
to secure the first object. As for the second, establishing members 
of the MuAlim community, only those that followed the Muslim 
League policy and programme — ^tbis can be proved by the hew 
purchases of the Oaloutta Improvement Trust lands made by mem- 
bers of the community in an increasing number, and such other 
toansaotions. In this they have been following the example of their 
Jtiada neighbours whom the toe ;<^ servioe under Government, and 
to firofessioni and oecnpations that have grown under Jts ^ausqiees, : 
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liip|:4rawtt awfty from their TiUtga homes, disnqiMng the roral life 

^ country. We have heard Muslim League politiciilios dt {doting 
tbg fact that the Mu4im community lacked a middle cla«8 which 
ui^er modern conditions is the spearhead of all revolutionary and 
progressive movements in the world. We have been taught that this 
development is a necessary process in the evolution of a 
modern society in this land of ancient dreams and old«fasbioiied 
ideas. It may quite be so ; it may be growing out of the **feudal** 
economy which Europe is said to have outgrown by the middle of 
the L7th o ntury. It may be diflBcult today to indicate the consequences 
of this new class formation in the heart of the Muslim community. 
But one thing can be said with a certain amount of assurance that 
the new middle class in Muslim society will not find it easy, after 
the first flush of prosperity has subsided, to return to the heart of 
the nation which dwells in the villages. They will find themselves 
when the real test comes to be as rootless in their own country as 
the middle class of the Hindu community does today. There is a 
cruel logic in historic developments which not all the knowledge 
gathered by men in course of the milleniums of their history has 
been able to control or modify. Perhaps, these successes and failures 
ar'^ the notes which make the rhythm of human history. With the 
Sufi poet-philosopher we can only say — the moving hand writes, and 
having writ moves on. 

This analysis of the many factors that stood in the ^ay of the 
Nazimuddin Ministry making a sue^ss of their task of fighting the famine 
NailmnSdln Mints- pestilence during the last eight months of 1943 
try an iii»truiiieiii and the early months of 1944, brings us to the 
of Liiillitigow cruel fact that the Ministry sacrificed many lakhs 

^ of people among whom must have been lakhs of 

their own religious persuasion at the altar of participation in the 
contracts and agencies of which the monopoly was Ik Id by the 
Govt rnm< nt. Thu governor and the bureaucracy might have been 
anxious to puli out the people from the agony into which they had 
been thrust hy the systtm of administration existing in the country, 
by the ignorance and incompetence of the Central bureaucracy headed 
by Lord Linlithgow. It has not been yet explaimd why Lord ' 
Linlithgow did not fetl called upon to take charge of this dangerous 
aituation deepining into a crisis, and why the poor Nazimuddin 
Mini;>tiy was allowed to muddle the arrange menia made for mteiing 
it. Jt is too difiicult fur ua to think that be and bis advisers were 
so simple-minded as to believe , that ibe jumble of truths and half- 
truths that Mr. Amery was advised to laddie out aa the true expla- 
nation of the cau<^e or cauaea of the famine would be acceptable to 
any intelligent man in any part of the world. One reason of Lord 
Linlithgow's obstinate refusal to visit Bengal may be the natural 

pticka of conscience roused at long last to the stupidity of the many 

measures taken under the advice or pressure of the military during 
the panic days that followed^ the fall of Bangoon, diaturbing and 

disrupting the whole economic eystem of Bengal These meaauree 

oouid have been taken only under the feeling that Bengal was aa good as 
lost, and in this eon tinge n o y it was not incumbent on tbe Govezn- 



to aialtd thii^ euy for tbe people Pf • ipiDbelite “eaetiiy 
ooatitry/' a country that woald be passing under enemy controL And gs 
tbe '^scorched earth * policy was the fashionable thing to adopt and 
iolloWf the Government to prove its capacity to adopt and practise 
np-todate ideas and practices, did initiate these destructive 
and disruptive measures. But when Japan could not make good 
her threat to the province, and its people remained a charge to be 
carried, the mischief had passed beyond control. And, as no human 
Government during the long course of history, has been found to 
publicly acknowledge its mistakes, the Linlithgow Government was in 
Very good company in trying to convince the world that the famine 
in Bengal was an *'aot of God*', and this blasphemy being too much 
even for the sceptical modern world, the blame of the whole thing 
was passed on Nature, on the Indian agriculturist, on the hoarder, 
on the prudteer, and ultimately on the war that is being fought to 
free men and women from want. So, Lord Linlithgow's Government 
could plead aiibi, and leave to hie sucoesaor to find out a better 
reason 

Hut before passing on this responsibility to Lord Wayell, one 
thing was done — the appointment of a whole>time Food Member in 
the Governor-General's Executive Connoil. We have 
previous volume of the '^Annual Bf*gi8ter" 
te ^ the two members who preceded Sir Jwala 

Prasad Brivastava in charge of this department — 
Mr. Nalini Banjin Sarker and Sir Mubammed Asizul Huq— had con- 
sented to give voice to the ollioial brief without at any time show- 
ing that they bad any ideas of their own to fight the scarcity in 
food that threatened to develop into a famine* In the case of the 
latter, bis hands wtre tied by bis political affiliations with the people 
who manned the Nazimuddin Ministry. It was quite natural that he 
should turn the blind eye on the antics of this Ministry. The 
former-— Mr. Sarker— had no such handicaps. A successful man in 
the line which had called him to its service in his youth, he, an 
Insurance magnate, was quite free in bis political afifiliations. He has 
a reputation as a student and observer of things, economic and finan- 
. cial And when it was announced that he had been put in charge of 
the Food department in the Government of India, much, that much that was 
possible under t he dispensation enthroned at Delbi-Simla,* was expect- 
ed of him. But the pronouncements that he made in course of 
food debates during the early months of 1943, and on other occas- 
ions, showed that bis study of Indian economic and financial subjects 
had not been able to save him from the fatal spell of redtape, 
of the official brief. Bten before this time when he was in charge 
of another Department, he appeared to have fallen victim to it. In 
May. 1942, he made a statement which showed the trend of bis 
thought. In course of a speech made on the occasion of a **Grow More 
Food" function, be said : 

Coining now to the position of Bengsl In respect of the prlnolpsl food 
produott, you nrs uo doubt aware that Bt^ngal Ta noimsily a d«*ficit provinoe. As 
regards the moat important food grains pf the province, namely rice, the annual 
dafii'it which has to t»e mad^ up by import trom outafde in iioimsl limes was 
about 9l,0UU tons, is., about 19j|t hdch niunds. OeSii|MtiEid'to Bengal's tbtid piodi^ 
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l(§ flf Ti<« y^UA b t4Aj aboot Oa lani of 10 laKh lo(ik ttb laftb irw appaat 

miUitidmbla In raip^t of tiin m iifc laporttm foodder4io of ite nroviiiori 

tl0i^ Ihe pjMtlon of B(*iiic«l lu the f«4r it maoh tiroiiftr chiiii it fttt eftr 

bptn ill ihe recent pt 4 t. NMrnitllj the euUWttton of rice etri^iide over H cioree 10 
Iftidie of acrft wiiich it the eeiuibl tfertiie fur the period 10 1086-** In 

2941— >’42. bo«eT**r« it wee up to tbout 2 er itet H5 Ukb nereb| tt t retult of iiit 
Choferumeiit of B^hkhI'i decUioii to rtttriel the pro^luiaioa of jttte« Tbit incrented 
teretfce in l94l-*42 itnve t «arii)ue yit*)d of 13| Itkh tone, i.e., thoiit 3 erorii M. 
Itkh mtuiids of lice. If tbit rate of pro<iai*ti«»n c«nild be mtiiiltiiied, the montoon 
penniitiiiie, not only wouM BenntI b« «elf*iOii&eient in rttiieot of rice, hut the 
would tlto be in t poaitton to gWe tome h«i»i in meeting the dehoiency Whiob 
titter provincea would ezperieiioe owing to the ceattUon of import from Biirmta" 

Wa hawa tried to show with what little wisdom was Bengdi 
governed during 1949 and 1943 to have driven its people to starve' 
tion and death from starvation, and the pestilenoe that 
aucpielonof accompanies and follows famines- We have shown 

Indlao 6oAo>f(ia how Indian public men. sane and sober, who co* 

operated with the bureaucracy in carrying on the 
administration on terms dictated to by the bureaucracy, wrre misled 
into complacence. For about 40 years the province has been deficit 
in the production of its foodgrains ; one-third of the population by 
living on short ration from day to day, from years end to year’s 
end, allowed a semblance of suflBcienoy to mislead our students of 
economics or affairs. And the few that tried to point out to the 
dang r signal of this malnutrition were not heeded to or were treat* d 
as cranks. With such inefficiency in the administration, and with 
such leadership thrown up by the people, the wonder should be that 
famine came upon us in 194.1, and not twenty-five years earlier 
when another world war had disrupt^ the world’s economy. It may be 
that on the former occasion the war did not come near India, that 
Japan did not feci herself strong enough to start on her imperialist 
adventure, of establishing the ^'Imperial Way" over east Asia as a 
stepping-stone to world domination. In the month of July, 1943, the 
forces of Japan invaded France’s empire on the Pacific. Britain and 
the United btates **freezed'’ her assets as reprisal for this attempt 
to disturb the peace of Asia. From that time Japanese commercial 
houses in India had begun to wind up their business ; and news 

came that there were huge purchases by Japan of paddy and rice 

from Burina, sending up the prices of these grains A wide awake 
administration would have taken nots of these intimations of the 
coming storm. Without making a public display of their wakefulness, 
they could have taken steps to bait the march of certain of the 

evils that would follow au attack by Japan. Even when Japan 

reached the frontiers of India by the month of May, 1949, within 

six months of, the start of her war, the Government of l^rd Linlithgow 
could not think that the economic arrangemants in east' rn India would 
break down under the impact of this attaok. Bather, they took steps 
that made sure that these arrangements should break down. Mr. ^ 
Barwell's letter has been quoted from to show that the Government 
had fair warnings from their own countrymen of these developments. 
But they did not care. A Ministry that had the support of the vast 
majority of the people of Bengal was driven from office, becauia tha 
bureaucracy somehow felt that it could not ba trasted avan with the 
Uttla power antxustad to rapraaentativai of tha people. An impc«taiit 



^ the Muelim Leaguai Mr* Abdnr Babmaii tded to 

rab in this fact into the faoei of Mr. Feelul Buq and the party 
iitot snpported him. The Mioit^try was '"auapi'Ct", said he. Why, he 
Hid not explain. But people tindfratood the allaaion. Becaoae it had 
been formed with the htlp of Mr. 8arat Chandra Basn, elder broth r 
ot Subbaa Chandra Baau. And the bureaucracy felt that thia Miniatry 
could not be tolerated. 

'^EeiiiR acepeet. naturally they (the Failul Hnq Mi»Utry) did not get that 
iupport which they ez|iected, be<*aitse gelling auch aupport and tbeu not dUog 
the thing would hare worsened the iKMtiion.** 

We do not know what the bureaucracy expected of the people Of 
Bengal. Their policy had kept the province militarily unorganined. 

Even the defeats suffered in Malaya and Burma did 
Thalr Inevitable not teach them to retrace this policy, to make an 

reanll attempt to give training to the people that would 

enable them to fight for the defence of their homes. 
Perhapa, they thought that putting aims into the hands of the people 
would endangf^r their irreaponaible authority over the life of the 
country. Mr. Biddiqi’a words suggest aome such apprehension, that the 
Pazlul Huq Ministry having at its back the organisid physical force 
of the province may strike on their own account. If Mr. biddiqi’a 
interpretation be right, the bureaucracy could net have done otherwise. 
And all the consequences that followed from this mutual suspicion 
find their place in an ordered process. Bepression, starvation, death 
due to starvation— all these were inevitable. And State policy must 
bear its share of responsibility for this debacle. 

Thus did politics play its part in bringing famine to the hemes of 
Bedgal. Death due to famine and pestilence has not yet been recorded 
in a census The government in the province must 
Death frois tfiinloe have submitted to the Famine Commission their 
A psstllenss estimate of the number of men, women and children 
that had died owing to these causes. We have seen 
an estimate made by the Anthropology Department of the University 
of Calcutta. It was made public sometime in February, 1944. They 
took a ‘‘sample survey" of ten of the fumine-affected districts of Bengal. 
This survey covered 816 family units with a totnl membership of 
8,880. The total deaths in these groups have been JO per cent 
during the last six months of 1944, the last six months or a little more. We 
have seen another estimate of the death that has removed about 
oue*tbird of * the population of a single sub-section of the Hindu 
community of the province, one of the most virile of the “scheduled 
classes’* — a class that has supplied one or two Ministers since 1935. 
We refer to the Namsudras. The special correspondent of the Bombay 
limes ijf India writing oif November 16, 1943, said : — 

One class of labourers, the NsniHudisB, slotie numbers 90^00,000 in Bengsl, 
^nd it is not impossible thst s third of iliise hsve died.'* 

Tho stoVy of the maladjustment of the food situation in Bengal appears 
to have* had no finis written to it. Like poison in the blik>d it erupts 
Fiuui ftad places of the body politic. We have dis- 

cussed bow the food situation was made worse by the 
poBoy followed by the Ministry in its determination to pnt memhm sf 
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fe^flfntUin oommQntty inlo the diiiributing timdes 6t proylotii nsiog^ 
til powers given tht^m tor fighting the tauaine to compel the observance' 
of the * communal ratio’* in tn^es and contracts. This opened out doors 
for misuse of these powers^ and for the eruption of corruption which the 
nsiw governor of Bengal felt compelled to notice in a broadcast. ^ Another 
B^ptom of the disease was fouud in the iood grains supplied in ' ration 
shops'* full of stones, of creeping and dead insects, the grains rotten by 
exposure to rain and sun. The food grains for the Calcutta area was 
supplied by the Central Government; the Government of Btngal was in 
this case mere distributors. The former insist that their busiuess ended 
as soon as they reached the food grains to the care of the officials of 
the latter whose business it was to see or test otherwise the nature and 
quality of these. So, even after twelve months, it is yet a debatable 
question between the two Governments — who was responsible for mixing 
stones in the food grains, and under whose care food grains could deve- 
lop in them fungus and insects ? The story of the Botauical Garden 
Food has by now become world famous or notorious. The members of 
the Woodhead Commission, some of them at least with the Chairman, 
bad the privilege of watching the hills of iood grains stacked in the 
Garden, and the care that was taken of them. Almost at the same 
time lorries were seen hurrying away with these food grains and 
release them somewhere in Howrah to fill up boles and hollows in 
Municipal lands. A significant fact should be noted in this connect- 
ion that the chairman of the Howrah Mouicipality happened to be 
a member of the Nasimuddin Ministry. All over the pioviuoe sights 
like wbat was noticed at the Botanical Garden affronted the least 
observant of men and women, giving birth to many to a ribaldry 
which the future literary collector will find pleasure in. 

Meanwhile, men and woman and children were made to feel that as they bad 
consented to be reduced to beggary, they could not be choosers of 
the amount and quality of food that the great Sarkar Bahadur 
could dole out to them. This food might iutruduce into their bodies 
germs of disease. But there was the departmeut of Health in charge 
of Mr. Jalaluddin Ahmed to fight the attacks of disease. The success 
of the fight was btougbt out in reply to a question about the rate 
of malaria mortality in Bengal during the first four months of 1944. 
Government statisticians beginning with village Chowkidar^ the symbol 
of law i^nd order in the rural areas of the country, could report 
the death of about two hundred thousand (2 lakhs) of people. Ibe 
men, women and children that have died before their time by feeding 
op diseased food giains, cannot be recalled to life. And it is useless 
today to continua controversy over the responsibilitiy for the out- 
break of diseases in Bengal. Our p ople have a higher philosophy in 
dealing with breakdowns of civilised life like what we have passed 
through during the last 26 months and more. They are convinced that 
God was in the disease and in the healing, and in the death. They 
have a homely way of expressing this thought. As the serpepii He 
bites ; as the Ojah^ the healer of serpent bite. He heals. It wonld be 
for the Government Bengal and the Ministry to choose the cap that 
would fit them. 
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It Is not yet time to take a eensns of the people that haya died, class by 
;^aM« employment by employment The Namasudras who have drawn 
attention were not only labourers^ but they were 

agriculturists also Another class that has as griev- 
ously been affected were the fishermen whom the 
**boat removal" policy had already robbed of the 
livelihood. The potters were another class of village 
artisans whose economic life had b^en rudely shaken by enamel and 
aluminium things. One-tenth of the population were landless labour- 
ers ; many of these had been absorbed by the mmy employments 
opened by war activities,* the building of air fit Ids, the laying out of 
new roads or the improvement of old roads making them fitter for 

the heavy war lorries, the building of camps spread all over the 

province to accommodate the innumerable personnel of the many 

departments called into being by the war. But the majority of these 
people have had their ‘ home-keeping" instincts more developed than 
in other sections ; and except the more youthful amongst them, very 
few could be persuaded to leave their localities in search of these 
employments. It is these people and their dependents that were the 
first victims of the Boaroity, finding in their ill-nourished bodies the 
easiest points of attack. Years and decades of malnutrition made 

members of this class victims of the least little disturbance to the 
balance in the province's economic life. 

The bureaucracy knew of this dangerous state of things. But 
they could do nothing, because there was not money enough in the 
treasury. The war has proved how this talk was a 
Tears & deesdes pretence, if not worse. Bernard Shaw durir g the 
of nalDutrltioa last world war bad posed the question— bow does it 
become possible to find t he money for was ing it in 
powder and shot, millions and hundred and thousand millions of it 7 
During twenty -five years of an uneasy peace the world could not 
find time to reply to this question. During the present war, during 
the five years of it, more money has been burnt. And leaders of 
thought have been telling us that the Laders of States will find it 
difficult to find a satisfactory reply to this question at the end of 
the present war. They have been telling us that a return to the 
unemployment of the early thirties would compel people to believe 
that wars are a better work-getter than all the arts of peace ; and 
if leaders of States cannot make a better use of peace, then it is 
preferable that wars should become a permanent feature of our social 
life. 


In our owN country dangerous thoughts like these may not in- 
fluenoe conduct either of individuals or groups who can mould the 
habits and thoughts of their nt-ighbours- But famine 
Bow A whf has been to ns as destructive of human wealth, 
they die of the human capacity to make wealth, as any 

wars can be« Our people have died, but their death 
has not enriched life, phi^ioally or spiritually ; they have died 

quietly. And the world has look^ on this resignation with a pity 

Ibat is akin to contempt. For the world cannot understand this 

neoeptanee of death with so little noise. Babindxa Nath Tagore has del* 
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life the meii And womtQ who ftooepl daMli with suoh 

There they eUnd, heeds bowed. 

Mote ; on their pele feces chronicled the sotMogs 
Of meny centuries ; on thdr shonlders they beer bordeos 
Which grow, oerrying on, slowly, till life holds, 

And then they pees them to the children for generetions. 

Fete they do not curse, nor comfdein, remembering the gods ; 

Men they do not bleme, nor cherish enw pity of lore 
For themselves ; only e few greins of food they gleen. 

And their tormented lives, somehow* keep elive. 

When even thet meegre food some one robs, 

And hurts their life in blind might's cmel oppression, 

They know not to whose door they will turn for Jastioe ; 

Oslltng on the God of the Poor, for once in their hesving sighs, 

Silently they dte.^-^i TVans/aisd by Dr, Amiya Chakravarty), 

This spirt of resignation must be the product of a social experienoe# 
Those who desire to pull out the people of this country from their 
slough of despondence should make their first attempt to 
■Diilt?frMfc- understand it. We have quoted from Sir William 
^ nation * Hunter's Annah of Rural Bengal the reasons why 
the Oourt of Directors could not understand the 
'quiet" that prevailed in Bengal during the 1770 famine. They could 
not believe that men and woman could die so quietly, and that in 
their millions* There has not been much of a change during the last 

175 years in the people of India. And the present generation of 

British rulers must have felt as their predecessors had done when 
men and women and children could be dying in the streets of 
Calcutta without cursing any body. We have heard American soldiers 
saying that they could not understand the quiet that prevailed amidst 
scenes of desolation and death. Men and women in India who try 
to interpret the life and thought of their people to the world outside 

have to find answers to questionings like these. Their quest for the 

key to this mystery will enable them to more successfully work out 
the programmes of relief and reconstruction that they have been trying 
to work out to make their people conscious of the value of human 
Ufe, to rid them of the non-human acceptance of defeat in the struggle 
for existence* 

Oritics of Indian civilization have told us that religious beliefs and 
practices have been responsible for the evolution of this characteristic* 
Our predecessors had met these attacks in their own 
way. The present generation will have to find their 
" answer ^ weapons to meet this oritioism. It may be that 

a certain section of them would prefer to throw over- 
board all that make for weakness or unstability in social life. It may 
be that Indian values that could not help people to preserve their 
political independence, to retain the self-respect of their national life— 
these do not deserve to live, to influence the life of the millions who 
constitute the nation in India. These are controversial subjects* And 
the majority of the men and women whom scenes of death and desdilt* 
tion have roused from their placid Ufe may feel that these subjeels 
may wait, but reUef and rehabiUtatioD of the shattered Ufa of 
ihtir people cannot wait. One can detect in them a sense d nrgen- 
eyi a tenseness of coodnot that raise hopes qI a nmm aetive genersH- 

g.-. 8 
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thm of social workM. more in touch with the cruelty of esstenoOf r 
more conscious of the injustices of social arrangements that call for 
a radical programme ofwork. . ^ 

But the famine has not allowed them to think out or work out 
these radioid activities. They have been compelled to act and work 

within the context of the present order of things, 

of the stricken, some little solace to men and 
service women gasping for tWr last breatfa, is the one step 

now. The majority of these gently-nurtured people 
have never had any experience of death under such cruel circumstan- 
ces. This experience is not' easy to stand with ordinary human nerves. 

The young men and women who have been attracted to the work 

initiated by relief organisations or have themselves organised relief 
organisations, those of them who will be able to see the work 

though, they will have gained a new character and a new strength 
that will ultimately contribute to the building up of new character and new 
strength in their people. It is not to a mission of mercy that they were 
directing their energies. They had a social purpose that embraced 
all phases of life, that hoped to enrich these with new meanings. 
This mission of mercy is nothing new in Bengars recent history. 
Inspired by the life and ideals of Swami Vivt^kananda, young Bengal 
had on every occasion when an act of God bad devastated the country’s 
material life run with help to the relief of the afflicted and the needy. 
On occasions when men and women congregated in places called 
thereto by religious impulses and sentiments, young Bengal had 
organised service to them in many forms. Behind these activities 
was the larger vision of influencing the masses to think of their 
oonxmon motherland, of the shame and degradation of her political 
subjection, to imbibe inspiration from the few days passed in common 
for service to their common people. 

We still remember the shook of surprise that passed through 
the congregation of our common people when during the Swadeshi 
days that synchronized with the agitation against the 
attempt at the partition of Bengal by Lord Ourzon, 
unused were they to have ‘‘gentlemen's sons” serve 
them, as they did during the “Ardhadoya Day” of 
1908, in the early months of that year. With traditions like these, it 
was easy for Bengalee young men and women to throw themselves 
into this mission of mercy. A Bengalee poetess, Mrs. Nirupama Devi; 
\ 7 ho has been conducting a relief and rehabilitation organisation 
about thirty miles south of Oaloutta, gives voice to tbf pain and 
anguish of these days, of 1943, and of the inspiration that had 

brought them to this work. 

**HainaDs die of hunger, 

There Is none to sorrow for them. 

Eh^t death there’s no other to which they can look forward to ; 

These are the men and women 

Who have no time to sorrow for their children who died untimely 
But must the next momen.t start roaming from door to door. 

Driven by hunger, driven unsatisfied, 

Fort none is there to give them food. 


iok and beat (one an^ier) for a m<asel of food. 


iZTDI^ IN frdllB f&LtSt 

Coiidiiot tiMsiMlvM ti bntlt dOt ^ 

Pixeoto itaDKle Uidr ehildieo (drim bj hoDgw) 

Shftma hat loti ftll metoing lor Ibeiii, 

Hangar •§ wide at Um world, 

Maannatt at low : 

Strickmi by liring daath, 

Alaa 1 My Bharata, vora dead iban aliva.** 

It was this oonsoiouBnesa of the ahame and dagradation of the 
oOTintry. represented by the helpless famine-atrioken people, and the failttre 
of the oonntry to take oare of them, to feed and clothe 
RaUaf dbBrahmo them, that was the driving force of the many activitibi 
SamaJ undertaken by men and women of Indian birth for the 

relief of their peoples These feelings found voice in the 
poem of Mrs. Nirupama Devi. She was in charge of the relief work 
started by the Brahmo Samaj. This society d Hindus had parted 
from their parent stock for reviving the ideals and practices free from 
idolatry, and ridding it of the other crudities and absurdities like the 
caste system and untouohability, the interdict on sea voyage, on 
widow remarriage« that had crept into it and disabled it for purposes 
of self-defence against rival or competing societies. Baja Bam Mobun 
Boy was the founder of this brotherhood. Since those days, during 
the more than one hundred years of its existence, the Brahmo Samaj 
has ever been foremost in running to the help of men and women 
who had been afflicted by floods or famines, and other oauses. It 
was the pioneer of modem social service activities in the country. 
Maharshi Devendra Math Tagore, father of Babindra Nath Tagore, 
and Eeshab Ohandra Sen were elders of the Samaj when these 
activities took a regular shape and form during the sixties of the 
last century. The Bam Krishna Mission under the inspired guidance 
of its founder, Swami Vivekananda, has imparted a new impetus to 
serving Ood by serving his created beings. The Arya Samaj, founded 
by Swami Dayananda Saraswati, has ever been in the forefront of 
activities of relief called forth by the breakdown of normal social life 
under the impact of natural calamities or social upheavals caused 
by human wickedness. The Servant of India Society of Poona, 
founded by Gopal Krishna Gokhale, followed these noble traditions. 
During the 1948-44 famine in Bengal these organisations took their 
natural place in relief activities. Other organisations grew up in 
response to demands for the better organisation of relief. 
Of these the place of honour should go to the Bengal Belief 
Committee, organised and conducted by merchants and traders 
of non-Bengalee origin who have made Bengal their second 
home. The President of the Committee was Sir Badridas Goenka. its 
secretary and treasurer was Sri Bhagiratb Kanoria ; the majority of the 
managing committee came from this class. The Committee received a quick 
response from the country. It received more than twenty-seven and ball lakhs 
of rupees in cash ; and food-grains, clothes etc. valued at rupees ten lakhs* 
The other organisation that stepped into the breach was tba 
Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha. Dr. Syamprasad Mukherjea was 
the guiding spirit of this relief work. He it was 
Cssimaallsai la whose voice rang throughout the country calliag 
tenlne relief attention to the conditions of famine that threatened 
to decimate Bengal For reasons yet uunq^Uned tbg 
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QomameDt did not isroiur ibii 1>io»d*aaitIi)g of funine nows dUiar 
la ]bdi» or ontaldo. Tho Deieaoe of India Bnlea wn» handy in 
fagging the exprasBim of pnbiio feeUng in this mattor. And it required 
no lit^ oonrage to defy thie unwritten interdiot. And when the his- 
tory of this peodiar celnotanoe of the Oovemment came to be 
written the oredit of weakening its rigonrs will go to Dr. Mnkherjee. 
It is a misfortune that telief aotivitieB had to be organised on a com- 
monal basis la Bengal dozing this crisis in her life. The fact that 
this had to be done reflected no oredit on the people or on the Govern- 
ment or on the Ministry. It showed that there was something nnhealthy 
in the atmosphere of the country. The majority of the relief ozga- 
pisations have offered hdp ignoring otedU differences. For, it is 
diffionlt to oonoeiTe of hnman nature being able to refuse food to 
people simj^y because they differed from the giver of help in respect 
of belief in certain ultimate problems of approach to God or the 
Creator. But in Bengal in the year 1948 the Muslim League Minis- 
try found it difficult to control the temptation of their followers in 
their declarations that they will have a big ' say in the distribution of re- 
lief, and the Muslims need not feel anxiety with regard to the condi- 
tions of destitution that had invaded their homes. This assurance 
must expiidn why Muslim initiative for organisation for the relief of 
ffimine did not come out as prominently as that supplied by other 
communities. The unfortunate effect of reserving amounts of help to 
Muslims made in one or two statements of Mr. Jinnah, the per- 
manmit president of the All-India Muslim League, was seen in the 
organisation of relief on communal lines. The bitterness of feeling 
roused by instances of communal disorimination that characterized certain 
activities of the Ministry in Bengal and its supporters was reflected in reUef 
organisations. It would be recognising the presence of a poison in our social 
system to take note of this fact We have seen statements submitted to the 
^mine Enquiry Oommission wherein instances of communal disorimination 
in the matter of relief have been cited. It is difficult to judge in 
matters like these. But the fact that such grievances could be given 
expression to is symptomatic of a disease in the body politic. 

And against the background of such a disruption of natural human 
relationahips, the relief organisations had to carry on their work. 

Only men and women who were actually in charge 
The women’s of the operations could explain the difficulties of such 

orgaaisatlonB a state of feeling, of suspicion and irritation They 

could only tell us how such feelings placed handicaps 
in their way. in carrying relief to people, in creating trust among 
•those whom Government incompetence and the greed of traders and 
manufacturers had thzovra on the roadside as objects of pity. The 
majority of the men and women receiving doles were householders 
in a small way. possessed of a strong sense of self-respect in the 
Uttle concerns of their life. It was not an easy job to make these 
men and women accept charity and not feel hun^ated in the process. 
It was no easy task to create hopes in hearts from where all hopes 
appeared to have departed, to put courage and sdf-respect in them. 
We can only hope that tbm men and women who had launched the 
leUef operations had been able to iq^toach their unfortunate nrighbooig 
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iidiPiB benafMton bak m pirtnen in n grant irork of rapantanoe cm 
ti||£ park of Booieky for haying filled to do its duty by them, for 
hiil&g allowed khinga to happen khak dismpkad tha^paaoa and kha poor 
arrangemanta of khair home-keeping asiakanM* The wmnan'a 
oxganUakions khak prew np in diffarenk parka of kha pxovinaa in 

reaponae ko tike aikuakion where woman were the worst auffararai 

contd bring kha konoh of nature khak made kha whole world kin. The All- 
India Women's Oonfarenca, *guidad by Mrs. Vijoy Luxmi Pundiki and kha 
Mahila Akmarakaha Samiki, kha Women's Self-Itekeotion Leagoat were kha 
moat vivid expreaaions of this eonoern. The organisers of the Samiti 
soon realised khak ^'everything whieh they (women) held dear — their 

homeSt their children, their families had begun to disintegrate", to 

quota words from a report iaaued in the third week of December, 
1943. As the ciisia deepened this realisation forced itself into the 
oonsciousneBB of increasing numbara of women in what ia^ oaUed the 
"middle claas". And a nek-work of women's organisations grew up 
all over the province. 

A Government of Bengal publication entitled — Fa* 
Immensity of mine A the Oovernment — indicated for us the 
the disaster immensity of the crisis in the following words : — 

Of the 91 aub-divisioos in the province 20 subdivisions with an ares of 21,665 
squsre miles and a population of 29.9 millions were most severely sfiboted by 
the distress. Seven other subdivisions with an area of 7,264 squsre miles and a 
population of 4.5 milions were badly affected, while 18 other subdivisions with 18,193 
square miles in area and a population of 12 milions were affected to some extent* 
The remaining 87 subdivisions with an area of 86,70i iqusre miles and a popu- 
lation of about 21 milions were hit by high prices only and not by real searoity, 
as these were more or less self-supporting or surplus areas. 

Faced by a situation of irretrievable disaster these non-official 
organisations could but do little. The whole of the collections made 

published reports show. The 
to ^Tsto yfHtr GoTemment m Bengal dtd spend rupees ten ororos, 
a little over eight orores as the pamphlet quoted 
from, shows. A little over four erores were spent, in gratuitous 
relief ; about one and half erores of rupees in test relief work; 
about three erores in agrioultural and land improvement loans. This 
money was spent during 1942.48 and 1948-44. Four orores of people, 
two-thirds of the population of the provinoe, were affected by condi- 
tions of famine. And ten orores of rupees, a hundred million of 
rupees spent by the State, cannot be regarded as too generous 
for the needs of the situation. These eleven orores spent by tbs^ 
State and the non-official organisations could not have saved the 
four orores of men, women and children who had been pushed into 
famine. We will never Imow the amount spent by private charity 
in helping the distressed and the dispossessed. They must have been 
many times what was spent by the State and the relief otganisa- 
tions. It is this charity that fo the core of aU relief ixMasnrea in 
all countries when "acts of Gov " or acts of Nature or a(^ of men, 
upset society’s arrangements for yeeding and clothing its m e mb e r s. !nM 
record of tUs charity is not fonf^ in any book written by man. 
Zkie glyen of ttris dmrity sm .ixmtent with ttie fseOag that in the 
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The six millions of men and women who have fallen yiotims to 
, famine and pestilence accompanying famine cannot return thMilks for 
what was done to keep them alivee The others who 
Help esne Irem have come out of the cmd test with bodies wrecked and 

far ft near minds weakenedi cannot express what they fed with 
regard to their benefactors* The majority of them 
cannot understand why they should have been thrown on pubUo 
charity* On their behalf the awaksned section of the Bengalee peopleg 
10 or 12 per cent of the* whole population, can express gratefulness 
that cannot find adequate language to express itr From far and 
near this hdp came. The Arya Samaj from the Punjab came with 
experience and organisation ^ that had fought famine and pestilence in 
many an area in India during the seventy-five years of its existence. 
The Servant of India Society came from Poona with identical exper- 
ience and organisation to succour the people in rural Bengal The 
Marwari Belief Society of Calcutta, generous and active in rdief 
activities wherever distress called for them, directed its experience to 
* this work long before the Government had awakened to its responsibi- 
lities in the matter. The South Indian Evacuee Belief joined forces 
with the Navabidhan Belief Mission to form the Calcutta Belief 
Committee to take part in the fight against famine* The Muslim Chamber 
of Commerce organised and controlled by non-Bengalee Muslims doing 
business in Bengal with its headquarters at Calcutta had its relief work 
for separately looking after the distressed amongst their community. 
The Communist party of India have made their peace with the Government 
and was busy organizing relief Committees, sponsored by the Government. 
The Friends’ Ambulance Unit, organised by the Quakers of Britain, 
whose leader, Mr. Horace Alexander, had for years been a friend of 
Mahatma Gandhi sharing his beliefs and sympathising with his acti- 
vities for India’s fight for freedom, established a net-work of relief centres 
that took the members to the most unapproachable parts of the province. 
The value of help that they rendered to Bengal, it is not for us to 
evaluate in words. In silent gratefulness the Indian publicist records 
the fapt that such help came from a section of the people in whose name 
and on whose behalf the ruling classes of their country profess to hold 
political power over forty crores of men, women and children. The 
living experiences of the members of the Friends’ Unit must have told 
them what a mess their ruling classes have made of affairs in India. 
Famine supplied evidence of the bankruptcy of statesmanship that had 
^claimed to act as the ‘^trustees” of a people's fate and fortune. 
PerhapSf no foreign ruU can make good the claims made by Britishers. 
It would ease the world’s conscience if they accepted this verdict of 
history and retired from an impossible position. 

The long argument carried on in the pages above has for its 
purpose the bringing into a focus all the conditions of desolation 
_ . that British methods- of administration, exploitation 

BrltMn?onot enlightenment have more unoonsciously than cons- 

anderttond ciously brought intp the life of India. We are prepared 
to beUeve that Brilfgh admimstratoxs the bptt 
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f4 'Oi Moording <» the light ToaohsKbd to them tv their Ustory. 
Im the time has oome to say on behaK of India that the lessons 
of that history applied to India have gone all wrong. In their own 
ohnntry, the ruling classes df Britain have been able to keep their 
peo|de quiet by the glory and splendour of an empire over whioh the 
sun was represented as never setting; the disruption of Britain's 
social life during the' latter half of the ISth century and first half of 
the 19th that drove millions of men, women and children to the 
workhouses or to the factories and the mines — the history of this 
desolation the masses of Britain have just oome to understand. But 
they have accepted that history, knowing that its steps cannot be 
retraced. It was a bad dream that had better be forgot. And they 
bad no time, nor the power of understanding to judge of the things 
that were being done in their name by their ruling classes in a 
country so far ofif, beyond seven seas and thirteen rivers, te describe 
the distance between India and Britain with the help of an Indian 
idiom. They were misled by signs of wealth flowing into tho country 
through the ports of London and Liverpool in whioh they had so 
little share. An since the beginning of the present century, the compe- 
tidon of the United States, Germany, and Japan in the trades and 
industries of the world, has created head-aches for the ruling classes 
of Britain, has created conditions of unemployment in tho country 
that leave the masses of that country unconcerned with what happens 
to the “dependent'' countries of the empire. The two world wars have 
increased this tendency quite naturally. And those who think or say 
that the masses of Britain have been roused to their responsibilities 
to the peoples of the “dependent" empire by the big shaking up 
imparted by the failures and successes of the present war, by bring- 
ing them face to face with the issues of peace and war embracing 
the whole world, these observers appear to be going against ordinary 
human nature whioh thinks first of its own interests and of its 
dependents. And, after the present war the ordinary man and woman 
of every country will have many headaches of their own to think of. 
This note of caution may appear to be cynical, unidealistio. But the 
people of most nations, the broad masses of them, have been made 
so by their disappointments with what their rulers had said and done. 

In India also, apart from the depression caused by food shortage 
over wide areas of the country, from Bengal to Travancore, Ooohin and 
Malabar where men and women were said to have had 
LordWaTettas to live on 2 — 8 ozs. of food grains a day— in our conn* 
eeoaonile saTlonr try frustration wide and deep afflicted the people as 
they closed the year of 1948 With under-nourished 
bodies they could not have had vigorous minds to combat the negative 
policy of the lanlithgow Government. Even when a new Governor* 
Genc^ came in the person of Lord Wavell, who was made the ruler of 
India from its defence-organiser as the Commander-in-chief, no hope 
emerged of a political solution that would pull out the people from 
the slough of despondence into which they had been pushed or into 
which they had fallen from their own weakness and incapacity. The 
new Governor-General by his dramatic appearance into tl^e midst of 
tiie famine-stridken people of Bengal, by moving army help for the 
(rf the latmne*strickmi people^ supplied the key-note to lib admi^ 



, which ic to be economic renewal and ie-conetnu^ioni and not 

imy political advance. In the last voltime of the Annual Register^ we 
have tried to show the genesis of this programme which may be 
compared to rear-gnard action nndertalmn by a retreating army. The 
talk of this economic progress is the last attempt of ^ a bureanoracy 
to hold on to the reins of power, to prolong their irresponsible 
authority to as long a time as circumstances allowed. 

Writing after about twelve months of the developments that form 
the subject matter of the study embodied in the present volume, we 
cannot record any improvemf^nt in the political situation in the coun- 
try. The British authorities have declared more than once that they 
could not think of doing anything in India till the end of the war. 

And, meanwhile, behind the scenes Gommittees appointed by the 
Governmehii have been drawing up blue-prints of how India should be 
organised *lh the economic field, how the ties that bound her interests 
to the pohcies and practices of British capitalism could be tightened. 
With all the good will in the world, India cannot rid herself of the 
feeling that these blue- prints framed by foreign experts cannot serve 
her interests, cannot be to her ultimate good. This suspicion is a 
product of British policy pursued through the two hundred years of 
administration and exploitation. 


The controversy carried on with regard to the best method of enlighte- 
ment of the disposal and use of the more than 1.000 crores of rupees 
worth of sterling balances accumulated in London in the accounts of 
India has been exciting attentii n. This huge amount has 
Sterim^^alsness grown out of the purchases made by the Government of 
rs-payment Britain in India to meet their war-time necessities of raw 
materials of which our country held some sort of a 
monopoly. India is being consoled with the declaration that she was 
now a creditor country, having Britain as her debtor, that this posi- 
tion will be giving her strength to pull her weight in the market 
place of afifairs ; that the sterling balances will enable India to buy 
from western countries, specially from Britain, those capital goods, 
machine tools, big and small, that will enable her to build up her 
own industries and forge ahead as one of the leading industrial 
nations of the modern world. These declarations do nob appear to 
be carrying much hope to the Indian industrialists who believe that 
there was something up the sleeves of their British rivals which 
cannot be to India’s profit. They appear to think that if the sterling 
balances are allowed to be used in the way that is desired by 
India, she will have won a i^wer to bargain in the markets of the 
world for the purchase at capital goods. The insistence by Biitlin 
that the sterling balances can be made available to India by Britain 
Belling her goods, whether for the establishment of heavy industries, or 
for consumption by the people of India, this insistence has been creat- 
ing suspicion and distrust It is being felt that it is not just that 
India should not be allowed to use her own money in the way she 
thought best, that Britain, her debtor, ehould be dictating the way 
in which the debt should be paid, that India should not have the 
choice of the markets in whieh she will be making her purchases of 
caydtal goods. As we write, this aEgument does not appear to have 
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^Ipil goods* As we write, this ezgiimeiit does not eppMr to here 
rwillled the plane of settlement even with the visit <A tho Tinanoe 
Mejldlter in the Government of India to Britain. More of hittemess 
^^ ean apprehend if the controversy is carried on in the shape and 
forth that it has taken. There are hints and suggestions that by some 
financial jugglery the sterling balances will be made to disappeitf, as 
appeared to have been the case during the settlement of accounts after 
the last great war. 

One bright idea that has been featured in this connection is that 
the defence of India and the expenses in this behalf should be the 
_ charge of the people of India ; that Britain having 

miy borne during two hundred years the burden and res- 

dissppesr ponsibility for the defence of this country should now 

be relieved of these, as India is on the way of 
attaining her status as a Dominion; that if the people of India were 
serious with regard to their demands for Swaraj^ self-rule, they could 
not expect Britain to arrange and pay for their defence organisations. 
Even during the present war, the attempted invasion of India by Japan 
has put a new complexion on the whole question of the division of 
of expenses as between India and Britain in the campaigns in the 
eastern borders of this country. Japan’s war is as much India’s as 
it is Britain's. For, it cannot be contended with reason that Japan 
would have had no reason to attack India if British and other Allied 
forces had not been present here ; if India had not been made a base 
of operations directed against Japan. Because, it is well-known that 
Japan’s world strategy of domination embraced within its sweep the 
country that had given birth to the Buddha whose religion has in 
various ways influenced life and conduct in the land of the rising sun* 
It may be yet unascertained what the amount of expenses would be 
that can be legitimately placed on the Indian exchequer. It may yet 
be that the sharing of the expenses as between India and Britain 
for the Burma campaign is a matter of argument. But there is no 
possibility of doubt that India would bear the major portion of this 
expense. And, in the accounting of these expenses, the major part of 
India’s sterling balances held in London may be made to diminish or 
totally evaporate. There are other bright ideas that might play their 
tricks in the final settlement of this question. 

These bright ideas can have their birth and growth in an atmos- 
phere of diatrust and suspicion that is unhappily prevalent in the 
^ _ relationship between India and Britain. We have to 

lIatasl^iii|ipieloii accept the situation, and put the best face on the 

distrust matter. The world api^ars to have done so in the 

same spirit. No way is visible except two — that India 
shall win her freedom or Britain shall dragoon India into sileoe^ 
There cannot be any doubt that Asia and the world cannot readi 
stability until this unnatural relation between India and Britain is 
ended. In things small and things great the two countries cairiiot 
judge each other with charity, with absence of Ill-feeling. This was 
illustrated in the booUet published by the "authority”, of the Govam- 
ment in India entitled— ""Oongress Besponsibility for the DUttubahces--- 
194a-^«8/' and the *'Beidy” Gandhiji sent to it from his *"DeUiition 
9 - ■ 
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dated the 16th July, 1948. The GoTemment pamphlet ini 
pabliBhed in the second week of Vebrnaryi 1941; its preface had been 
written on the ISth February by, or appeared in the name of. Sir 
^bert Tottenham, Additional Secretary to the Goyernment of India, 
Home Department, that is, three days after the ocmmeimment of 
Gandhiji’s fast. In this letter Gandhiji has charged the^ writer of the 
pamphl^ with tearing ''sentences and phrases from their context” to 
add plausibility to his interpretation of the sayings and doings of the 
leaders of the Congress among whom was Gandhiji at their head. By 
quoting from his writings in the Harijan and interviews with foreign 
cotrespondents published in the same weekly, Gandhiji has ^ built up 
a case that challenged the one made in the pamphlet. Sir Bol^rt 
Tottenham in acknowledging its receipt did not care to meet Gandhiji’s 
charges, but brushed these aside with the remark that ^ the^ Govern- 
ment was convinced that Congress leadership was defeatist in intent 
and would have proved so in action if it had been allowed to have 
its way with the Indian administration. The intolerance of the writer 
was proved in the following lines quoted from the first para of the 
Home Department reply dated October 14th, 1948 : 

**At the outeet, 1 am to remind you that the document in qaestlon was publish- 
ed for the information of the public and not for the purpose of conyincing yon 
or eliciting your defence. It was supplied to you only at your own request, and in 
forwarding ft Government neither invited nor desired your comments upon it.” 


Churchmen’s 
appeal for renew 
al of faith 


The spirit that lay behind the words quoted above has been the 
spirit of British administration in India, one of arrogance, of im- 
patience with criticism. This spirit sorts ill with the declarations made 
on behalf of the "United Nations” in appealing to the oonscienoe of the 
world. This arrogance and impatience cannot smooth the way of 
reoonoiliation that both India and Britain must seek if their relation 
of about two oenturies were not to crush into desolation," if they desired 
to play in the future a part of rich co-operation for the advancement of 
human good. 

The recognition of the seat of evil is widespread both in India 
and in Britain. During the middle of July, 1943, two statements 
appeared, the signatories of both of which were leaders 
of the Christian Churohes. The first was addressed 
by the British Council of Churohes to the National 
Christian Church of India, in course of which they 
expressed the distress caused by the "long-continued political deadlock 
and deterioration of relations between the two peoples." This message 
was sent together with a covering letter from the President of the 
British Council of Churohes, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the highest 
dignitary of the State ; Church of Britain. The message recognized And 
admitted that "...beneath the political difSoulties there are soreness and 
aUenation deeply rooted in history whose ultimate causes are moral 
and spiritual. We admit a share in these for which in spite of the 
devoted services of many, the British people as a whole must accept 
responsibility.” 

The other statement was made by a number of British missionaries 
resident in India embodying m Appeal to all parties in the country 
to make an entirely new to tiie political problem. The 

gignatorieB did not make Any claim that they^had any "authority to 
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fp^ on behalf of thowhola body of firitieh missionttrici" in India. 
bal^:^oy had reasons believe that the opinion'* which they held 
wat widely shared.** Bat with all their andety to help# the mgna* 
torits ooold not make any oonorete saggestion for ‘^the restoratidn of 
good will and the attainment of a settlement aooeptable to all classes 
in India". 

Almost in the same order of help was that whioh oould have oome from 
Mr. Phillips, "Personal Bepresentative in India'* of the President of 
the United States who desiring to meet Gandhiji and 
ThePlillllps other leaders of the ^Oongress had applied to the 
episode "appropriate authorities’*, that is, the Government of 
Lord Linlithgow, for the requisite permission. The 
latter oould not see their way to grant this permission. This refusal 
was interpreted at the time as part of British policy whioh oould not 
allow to bo raised "unjustified hopes in Indian circles of U. S. 
intervention in the Indian controversy**. Mr* Phillips had sought for 
permission before he went to his country temporarily, With a view 
to get the Oongress view point whioh along with others he would have 
to report on for the information of his chief, the President of the 
n. S. A. Since then, Mr. Phillips appears to have submitted his 
interpretation of men and things in India to President Boosevelt. 

These have somehow found their place in a certain section of the 
Press of that country. The Indian public have had to be satisfied 
with extracts from these It appeared that Mr Phillips had said 
certain things not quite complimentary to British policy and practice 
in India. These have moved the Foreign Department of the Government 
of India to request the Government at London to declare Mr. Phillips 
as no longer aooeptable to the Delhi-Simla Government as a represent- 
ative of the President of the U. S. A. This interdict may be inter- 
preted as a declaration by the British Government that they desired 
to be left alone with their Indian argument to be carried on by them 
in their own way, unaided by any foreign power, however friendly 
it might be* 

The Phillips episode is one other example of the inherent con- 
flict between the self-respect of India and the interests of Britain as 
an imperialist power. Those amongst us in India 
was hoped that the Government of the U. 8. A. 
ler reeonelllation or its President, would intervene in the settlement 
of the Indo-British differences knew not the forces 
that really determined international amity or enmity. In the present 
case, it oould not be expected that one of the leaders of the "United 
Natbns*' would be going out of its way to set right relations that 
had got awry between another leader of the same group of Powers 
and a "subordinate” administration of the latter. Only, on one con- 
dition oould the former interfere— in the case where the recalcitrance 
of the "subordinate” administration was so organized and so 

violmt that it stood in the way of the "United Nations" yrin* 
ning the war. In the case of India, the revolting spirit of the 
people had not had the support of the Government in India which had 
succeeded in smothering a wide movement of anti-Goverioment aoti- 
yitfei in the oouxse of about three months during the latter half 
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cl 1042. By its 8TXCC6S8 in this campaign of repreasion the Govern* " 
Blent had demonstrated that it still commanded physical power to 
stifle signs of revolt, that a vast majority of the Indian people did 
not support those activities that had tried to upset the system of 
administration which had disrupted in so many ways the norms and 
forms of Indian- life, which had disrupted the agricultural* cum«in- 
dustrial economy of the oountry^the economy that had made the 
'Vealth of Ind/’ The August-September-Octo^ disturbances of 1942 
might have had a demonstrative value. But the British administra- 
tion did suppress these a^ite easily, and thereby proved to the world 
that its hold over the country was as strong as ever. 

The British Government could adopt this attitude because the 
war in Europe had turned in its favour. Writing in December. 1944, 
on developments in the war situation that had taken 
Germany at place since July, 1948, it would be unrealistic to 

key confine attention to the last six months of that 

year. Today Germany is encircled on three sides 
of her territories ; many of the bastions of her ‘‘Fortress Europa'* have 
fallen down ; many of her allies have got out of the war. It may 
be that her army corps are still fighting on foreign soil. But the 
landing of Anglo-American forces in Cherbourg, and the rolling back of 
German contingents from France, has put a new complexion on the 
war in Europe .The capture of Borne has demonstrated that Italy has 
practically gone out of the war, though Signor Hussolini may be 
Uving “somewhere" in north Italy almost as a refugee. Air attacks 
on Germany have increased in number and intensity. We have seen 
an estimate that gave an idea of the load of bombs that are being 
dropped on the Beich. In August, 1943, were dropped 3,676 tons ; 
in September 8,190 tons; in October 6,683 tons. This was all day- 
light bombing in which the U. S. A. Air Force specialises as the British 
does in night bombing. The following from Foreign Affairs, January, 
1944, indicated what the purpose of these air attacks was : 

**The air attack plainly is euvisaged now not aa supplying a knock-out blow 
to Germany but as a means of softening her up (or an invasion across the Channel. 
Since the beginning of the war the majority of American senior offloeis have 
felt that a oross-Channel invasion was, all things considered, the best and the most 
sure way to bring Germany to her knees. They considered the Mediterranean 
operations and the air offensive as 'softening’ and diversionary operations prelimi- 
nary to that one end. 

Against that Day Germany has not been idle in preparing. In 
Bussia she has had to make “strategic withdrawal in great depth and 
on a broad front." Finland and Bumania and Bul- 

Germaa gari|. have gone out of the war. Between July and 

Btfstegy late November 1948, the Bussians re-occupied 1,40,000 

square miles of their own territory ; the battle , 
lines were approaching the pre-19S9 frontiers. Most of the medit of this . 
success must belong to Bussia alone. Tfaei dictator of the Soviet has 
taahioned the States of the Federation ihto a mighty machine for 
war, both defensive and offensive. Though during the last six 
months of 1948 the “second front’* so much desired by the Bussians 
to be opened by the Anglo-American forces did not come into being, 
ihg Hislt Command of Germany could not ignore the possibilities ^ 
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ft dftnger. Thorelim did thoy shorton their bi^tllt fiaw in Bnnift. 
Aft ftntbority on Getmftn strfttegy erxiting ia the -Pie^ur* JPosi of 
80,1943, on the "lut ohftnoe” of Gernmny indicftted the need 
ofilmohft tftotie. 

"Ibae from the Geraen itaedpdDt the meet ptcwdng imMen el *U Je tiM 
foriutioa of neir etatta^ teearrat, and (hia can only be nndertakeo at tha ooat^ 
ahortaning the eaatem fi(mt.»...That ia the eon of the Gennan military praMfii. 

The Bftme writer hfts ftleo tried to point oat to the oftoee which 
wfta responaible for' the frilnre of Germany to break np Baaaiftn 
• 1 . *.11 « reeiatanoe OTen thoogh her foteea had penetrated lo 

^rMiuSsh deep into the Bossian aoil. He tbinka that tbia penetra* 

ComaaaM ^nn beoame a handioap to the Germane. It ia no 

donbt true that ahe had forced her way into the Oaaoa* 
eian moantaina, bad gone aa for eaat aa the Volga, but ahe oould 
not break the military machine that Marahal Stalin had bnilt np. 

"...In Bnmia the Genian General Staff ioat ite eenae of diatanoe. And while 
the Panzer diviaiona ohaaed over the bonndleaa Buaaian plaina aa far aa Hoaeow 
and Steiingtad without forcing a deoirion, the German Oommand loot the maaaute 
of another element of atrategy : Time.** 

Another anthority, the military and naval ootrea- 
Oerman “Heart- pondent of the ATew York Herald Tribunt, haa alao 
taad’* appraaehed made the name dedaotiona from the atady of eventa 

happening in Earope. " ... 

“...The object of Gennan atrategy from thia time on moat be to gain time— time 
for the United Nationa to aickan of the bloodahed. time for diaaenaiona to ariae 
among them, time for political ahifta of power in Oermany^heraeif which may malm 
it poeaible for her to aecute better terma. The German 'Heartiand’, without whioh 
Germany eannot go on fighting, may be deacribed aa the territoiy of Germany 
itaelf, weetem and central Poland, Demark, the Low Oountriea, Cceehoelovakia, 
Bumania, Hungary, northern JugoeiaTla. Auatrla, Luxembourg, Belgium, the 
Netberlanda and part of France. Thia eentrai and ritai area moat be beid. Once 
it ia invaded, the beginning of the end ie at band “ 

This interpretation of events has been borne out by the invasion 
of the continent by Anglo-American forces. And Germany appears to 
be fighting with her back to the wall. From the 
The Teheran webt these allied armies are trying to break into 

Coaferenee Germany. From the east the Soviet forces have been 

breaking into Hnngary. There appears to be a race 
between these two invading forces as to who shall reach the "heartland" 
of Germany first. Twelve months have passed by since those words 
were written, bnt the leaders of the "United Nations” do not appear 
to be sickening with bloodshed ; they have managed to keep intact 
their nnity of ^pnrpose which is the elimination of Germany's power 
for mischief from the life of Earope. The foreign secretaries of the 
U. S A., of Britain and of the Soviet met at Moscow to straighten 
ont any differences that might be still lingering in the minds of the 
leading Fowers of the world. President Boosevelt, Mr. OhnrriiUl and 
Marshal Stalin met at Teheran to pnt the ooi^ng stone on thete 
stmotnre of allianoe. At the end of it they issned a declaration tc 
peoples whom war has oanght in its tentacles. This shonld have a idaee ’ 
in tbs BegUttr : 

"We— (he Prerideot'of Hie U. B., (he Prime Minister tl Orest Britain, and the 
Prsariat of the Soriet unioa— have ahaped and eonfltaaed cor eommon pumey. We 



nptm ear determination that ear natiena dudl work togetlier in tlm war and In 
tim paaoe that will follow* 

**We hare ooncerted ear plana lor the deatrnetien of the German foroea. We 
hare reached complete agreement aa to the aoope and Uming of operationa which 
will be undertaken from the eaat, weal and aouth. The common nnderatanding 
which we have here reached gaaranteea that rietory will be onra. No power can 
prerent onr deatroyina the German armiea by land, their U-boata by aea, and thdr 
air planta from the air. Oar attacka will bo relendeaa and inereaaing. 

*We are aura that onr concord will make it an endnrine peace. We recogniae 
felly the anpreme reaponaibility reating npon na and all the United Nationa to make 
a peace which will command toe good will of the world and baniah war for many 
generationa. We hare aurreyed the problema of the fntnre. We ahall aeek the co- 
operation of all nationa, large and email, whoae people are dedicated to the elimina- 
tion of tyranny and alarery, oppreaaion and intolerance. We will welcome them an 
they ohooae to come into a world family of democratic nationa. We look to the 
day when all peoplea of the world may lire free Urea untouched by tyranny, and 
according to their rarying dealrea and their own conaciencea. We came here with 
hope and determination. We leare here frienda in fact, in apirit and in purpose. 

Thia declaration had reference primarily to affairs in Europe 
. diaturbed by German ambitions. But the ‘‘United Nations," their 
leaders, had another enemy to take account of. In 
The Cairo fighting this enemy the hdp of Bussia could not be 

Confarenee had. Therefore, there was a meeting of President 

Boosevelt, Mr. Ohurchill, and Generalissimo Chiang 
^i-shek, held at Cairo. The decisions of this conference were made 
Imown to the world in the following declaration. 

*^The military missions have agreed on future operations against Japan. Ihe 
three great Allies are fighting this war to restrain and punish the aggression of 
Japan. They covet no gain and have no thought of territorial expansion. 

*'lt is Uielr purpose that Japan shall be stripped of all the islands in the 
Pacific which she has seised or occupied since 1941, and that all territories stolen 
from China shall be restored. Japan will be expelled from all other territories taken 
by violence and greed. In due course Korea shall become free and independent. 

**With these objects in view, the three Allies, in harmony with those of the 
United Nations at war with Japan, will persevere in the serious and prolonged 
operations necessary to procure the unconditional surrender of Japan.” 

The promises made and the hopes expressed at Cairo cannot 
be be said to have taken shape since the next twelve months. It is 
true that an invasion of India by Japan has been 
FIflit against beaten back in course of which places in the Naga 

Japan hills and in the little State of Manipur have found 

mention in modem world history. Fifty years back 
there was an attempt made by the ruling classes of Manipur to throw 
off the trammels of British authority ; and Manipur through Tikendra- 
jit, general of the army, showed to the world that heroism still 
lingered in the hills of the State that had in times beyond memory, 
during the Mababharatan age, flit through Indian history. Seven hund- 
red miles south in the Arrakan area, British attempts to drive the 
Japanese were abortive, and remain so even in December, 1944. This 
part of the battle front being a British responsibility, the failure to make 
good can be explained by the fact that Britain was so engaged in Europe to 
be able to divert any major forces to the Indian Ocean area. It is 
true that the U. S. commander, Major-General Stillwell, was making 
things hum in a part of Indp-Burma frontiers with the help of his 
Chinese troops, aided by U. S. 10th Air Force. But the main credit 
for the fight against Japan must go to the combined forces of U. S. 
maiiiieB, Australian and New Zealaiid divisions commanded by General 
HaoArthor. The New Gninee and New Georgia positions of Jepen bad 
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all bnti liquidated. Babad, the key lafianeee baM in this area, 
held. Bat it appears to have been rendered indfeneiye* For, we 
not heard that from this stronghold Japanese foroes have i^aed 
^ ihalt any of the offensives that under General MaoArthur's direct- 
ion were approaohing the Marianas and the Marshal islands where since 
1919 Japan had hem building various nests of offense and defense. 
But the main American efforts were directed by Admiral Nimits with 
his headquarters at Pearl Harbour against Japanese positions in the 
mid-Paoific. Carrier task foroes hammered at Japan's ^'unsinkable air- 
craft carriers’* — the islands of Micronesia.” In the heart of these stood 
Truk, as "'impregnable" as Nature* and man could make it. It is a 
group of eleven billy, defensible islands set in a 30-mile wide laUgoon 
and enoiroled by a coral reef. These islands can be shelled by capi- 
tal ships standing off the reef, can be bombed down from the air. 
There have been one or two attacks on Truk reported in the Press. 
But it appears that this Japanese base has been neutralized or made 
useless to the Japanese. For, we have to record that from Austmlia 
General MacArthur has been able to mount an attack on the Philip- 
pine islands, on the island of Leyete, without being troubled by 
Babaul or Truk. We can now regard Japan’s 1942 thrust at Australia 
as part of a delaying action only. Japanese bases in the heart of the 
mid- Pacific have not been able to halt the destructive activities directed 
by Admiral Nimitz from his 5,000 miles distant headquarters at Pearl 
Harbour. 

From this study it becomes possible to say that both in Europe 
and in Asia, the Axis Powers, Germany and Japan, appear to be 
fighting on the defensive. How long they will be 
Sorrews A saffer- able to prolong the war, only the future can say. It 

ingt of China ig only in China that Japan appears to be making some 

headway. On the 7th of July, 1943, China celebrated 
a memorable anniversary : San Oh* i — ^"Triple Seven", or the seventh 
day of the seven month of the seventh year of resistance to Japan. 
She had fought almost alone for these years ; her strategy of '^selling 
space for time" was not yet vindicated. Two terrible famines bad 
swept Honan and Ewantung. The price level was 67 times the pre- 
war level ; there was the ’"hunger of vast armies for medicines and 
munitions", as there was the growing paralysis of transport. During 
the last twelve months since the declaration of Cairo, things have 
worsened in China. The recall of General Stillwell, the TJ. S.-bom 
Chief of Staff of the Generalissimo, drew attention to this. The 
worlds Press was plastered with news that the Chiang Kai-s^k 
regime was mediaeviJ, effete and reactionary ; that instead of fighting 
the Japanese it has been conserving its foroes and resources for the 
final brush-up with the Chinese communists ; that an influential 
sector of the ruling class in China was in league with the Japanese 
and their Chinese supporters. From Moscow issued the voice of im- 
patience with Chinese ways of doing things, with the failure of the 
Chiang Kai-shek regime to make it up with the Chinese communists 
at this supreme hour of crisis in the modem life of the country. In 
Ootober-November, 1948, China was one of the great Powers of the 
world, one of the ""Big Four” — the United States, the Soviet Uhion, 
Great Britain, and China, As we write, this position seems to have 



?i*« lost by tow; •* we 4o tibfc heiir it _ from thi lipe of 

JtritUh poUio moo oofl puMioioto. And ot the ^hth^ yeer of her 
War with Japan. China appears to have lost caste with the monldezs 
of pnblio o^nion in the. modem wodd. We in India oan obsor- 
vers only of these developments in international poUtios, in the making 
and re-maldng of Great Powers. , t 

As we dose the survey of things Indian, and things eztra-lndian. in our 
attempt to understand and explain these, we cannot shake off the inflnenoe 
of the air of fmstration that hovers over the world. The 
heps system of administration that prevails in India has 

in India done rfothing to enlist the heart and mind of the 

o Indian people on the side of the "United Nations"; 

the and spirit of adventure that inform the life and 

oonduot of the leading nations of the world are absent from India. 

Dissatisfaction with this order of things is becoming unhealthy, because 
it cannot find an outlet of expression. With a sense of fatality the 
of the people appear to be watching the shape of things, 
without hope and without any elation. Famine, pestilence, under- 
nourishment, these do not generate hope and elation. The classes who 
have been fighting for a better and more seif-reapeoting life for their 
p eopl e appear to have accepted defeat at the hands of the bureau- 
cracy. But all hope is not lost as long as there axemen amongst us 
who dare walk alone, braving the rimnder and the rain. The generation 
of the™ who since the beginning of this century have been witnesses 
to the l aahin g of the waves of national feeling and their retirement 
into the troughs of depression, they do not lose hope. And the mm 
and women who have followed them into paths of danger and saon- 
fice. they do not lose hope. And in the inspiration -of that memory, 
drawn by the vision of a renovated life for their people, they hope 
and work. — ( Specially contributed by Sri Suresh Chandra Deb ). 
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Montocm Sewion— New Delhi— 2iid to 3Ut Aufoet 1943 

CONQBATULATIONS TO Lord WaVKUi ^ 

Olw ()onDciI of State, whiph began ita monaoon aeMton at New bdlii 
cm ^ tna. Angatt IW» deoi^, on tbe anegeation of the Fieaident, Sir Itcm^ 
Dadahhoy, to aend congratulationa to Field HatahaU Vioonot Wavell, a formw 
nember of the Council of State on his appointment aa Viceroy of India* Pandit 
Kuntru thought the GounciPa oongratolatione might have other implicationB, and 
to him, tte coume auggeated by the Preaident, aeemed to be rather unuaual. 
Pandit Kunzru further aaid it waa not an unimportant matter aa some membera 
had tri^ to make it. Such an action ahouid only be taken if there waa unanimity. 
If the Chair had consulted Party leadera before, it would have been better. T^ey 
could not look at the matter from a purely peraonal point of view. They had to 
take the political aapeot into conaideration. Some of tnem had criticiaed hia appoint- 
ment. It would be unfair to thoae membera, if a meaaage waa aent, purporting 
to be from all aidea of the House. 'J*hey could only join in aending a message fi 
ttey were eatisfied on the political side. He was aura if the President asked the 
Council to drop the message, the Council would agree to do so. As regards 
Viscount Wavellf he said, it was the earnest wish that he might succeed where others 
^d failed. Mr. P. N, Sapru said that they knew nothing about Viscount 
WavelPs politics. He might prove to be a good statesman, or equally, be might 
prove to be H bad one. A question of principle waa involved and tliey could not 
prejudge him and offer him congratulations. They were not concerned with perso- 
nalities but with politics. The Preaident reminded the House that he bad not 
meutioued a word about politics in his original motion. He bad forty years of 
experience of the work of the Council and was not going to intr^uce any politics 
in the message which was to be cabled. Thereupon, Pandit itufixru and bis party 
withdrew their opposition and the motion waa adopts against great applause. 

Difference in Pay of Army Officers 


8rd. AUGUST The Council of State to-day rejected by 24 votes to 10, Pt AT. AT, 
Kumru^a resolution urging that Indian-commissioned officers serving abroad be 
paid at the same rate as British officers In the Indian Army and that the Viceroy’s 
commissioned officers and Indian soldiers serving abroad should be paid at tne 
same rates as persons occnpying corresponding posUions in the British Army 
serving alongside the Indian Army. Moving his resolution, Pandit Kunzru said 
that his recent visit to the Middle East had made him realise the urgency of the 
question. The Indian officers there had strong feelings on this matter, llieir 
aalariea ahouid not be compared with those of the British service officers, but with 
regular British officers belonging to the Indian army. Although their pay waa 
amaller, their expenses in messes and otherwise were )uat the same aa those of 
British officers. Even the apecial allowances given to them were not sufficient to 
make up the difference. As regards V.C.O.’s. ne pointed out. that there waa a 
neat disparity between their pay and the pay of sergeants and warrant officers in 
uie Britiah army. The pay of a V.C.O. should be commensurate with the respon- 
sibility placed on him. The Pandit asked why there should be any difEereoce in the 
remnneration of two persons serving together. The Indian officers in the Middle 
East had complained to him that they got less than even the Sudanese and the 
Singhalese. Sir Buta Singh, Mr. Kalikar, Sir A, P, Patro, B. B. Lala Bam Saran 
Daaa and Mr. Padahak supported the resolution. 

Declaring that no one was more concerned with the welfare and oontentmeat 
of the Indian army than he was, Hia Excellency the Commanffer^in^Chief 
explained the factors which governed the gnj of an army, and which were bound 
up with the economic sitnation in no small degree, and observed that the pay of 
an army could not be separated from the general conditions of economy in the 
country from which the soldiers came and from conditions of pay in civil life# 
Hasty generosity might defeat its own object and might bring in the end more 
discontentmeDt. There was the financial aspect to consider, but he was not bnsiiiii; 
his argument on that. The matter of pay of Indian officers and sdldUffS would 
remain his ccmstant care so l<mg as he remained C.-ln-0« ha India. It would 1^ 
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bH «cmftuit endeftTOor lo reward Indiaii troope for their ipreai deeds of ifeHsiit^ 
So I sr es the motiire of the reeolntioii was jconeerned, he was In eotire sympathy, bat 
the proposals it 0 ^^ part of the proposats that he was esa* 

miofoa for the whole Indian army. It was well-khown, be said, that diaerebancies 
existed and bad existed for eome nine, as a tesult of whicb*-*it was also common 
knowledge-~s6me offieem fonit have felt a eertain amonnt of dissatiBfacUon. Ibe 
mover did not urge the same tates of pay everywhere, bat only in the Middle East 
commend* After referring to the clsime of those serving in Barms, Oeylon 
and Aden, who were slSD carrying the same burden aa British soldiers, he said 
If larger scales were Introduce for those serving overseas, it might crests a difficnlt 
idtnation and those in Ind^^ nsinrally clamour. Proceraing, the 0.-in-C. 

said that without resfonsble contentment, an army eonid not be extent. But this 
contentment must be reached by means which were within bounds of reason, it 
might be difficult to gsiueay the theory that men serving in the mme field, doing 
the lame kind of work, should receive the same remuneration. If the mover 
thought that the prestige of an army suffered because of lower pay, he was wrong. 
Be asked the mover to withdraw the resolution in view of bis assartnce that^e 
would constantly endeavour to improve the welfare and contentment of the Indian 
army. Replying to the debate, Pandit Kunzru said be could not regard the assurance 
as sufficient. Ee was, therefore, unable to withdraw the resolution. The resolution 
was lost by 24 vote to 10. 

Boutb Afbioan Peooino Lbqiblatiok 

4tb. AUGUST :—The Council of State discussed the South African Pegging leds 


Department, 


laiion to day. Mr. 0. 8, Bozman, Secretary, Indian Overseas 
initiating the discusBion, said that the Government considered the le^lsfi^ion Vs 
repugnant, unnecessary and inopportune. Be read short extracts from some of 
the speeches made on the Bill in the SouUi African Parliament to indicate that at 
least some of the members of the Union Parliament also regarded the Bill as 
inopportune and repugnant. He claimed that people in South Africa were already 
aware of the keeu resentment aroused in India by all shades of political thought 
and of the identity of views between the Government and the people in that 
respect. Mr. P, N, Sapru, Sir A. P. Patro, Pandit Kunzru, Mr. PorAror, Rai B^adur 
ffnnaratn Mahia, Mr. Padshah, Rai Bahadur Ram Saran Das, Mr. Kalikar and 
Sir Charanjit Singh participated in the debate. 

Mr. Sapru who spoke with considerable feeling, charged the South African 
Government with definite breach of the Gape Town Agreement, fie claimed that 
the living space in South Africa was very much less for Indians as compared to 
Europeans* Mr. Sapru was totally opposed to statutory segregation and want^ 
economic sanctions to be applied immediately against South Africa. Be did not 
want any South African to command an Indian army and urged that the Govehi- 
ment should impose all the sodal, political and economic disabiliUeB on South 
Africans at present resident in India as those imposed on Indian settlers in South 
Africa. Pandit Kunzru wanted the Council to judge the issue against the back- 

f ound of India’s war effort, testimony to which was paid by die Viceroy on 
ooday last. Indian soldiers, he said, were responsible for saving Africa and vet 
e attitude of the South African Government Jhad remained unaltered. Bandit 
Kunxru said that the Cape Town Agreement had remained a dead letter and hew 
devises were being discovered to drive Indians out of Africa. The Pegging " 
closed farther avenues for Indians to invest their savings. Per"*"- • 
claimed, would inflict serioae economic injuries on Indians in 
urged that all South Africans in service should be sent away at 
sanciiohs should be enforced against South Africa forthwith. 

Mr. AfaAfa was (filled to the withdrawal of the High Commissioner and 
mgxetted that the Government had not consulted ^ the Standing Emigration Com- 
mittee on the iubtot. UxJPa^hdh supported economic sanctions on Malf of Um 
M i^Um Iiei«ue He rwanted the withdrawal of the Indian Army 

Rai Bahiddr Lala Bam Saran Das said whenever two Governments fell ont 
the natuTil conclusion would be the breskiiig off of diplomstio rdstlotts. It might 
ha said the Government of India in ibis case had put as much 
could and ^ ^ ‘ ‘ 


A^frio.;, Ha .i 
once and economic^" 


iniBaioner, ae there ihoulu MV WJ, 
with South Africa. Mr. Kalikar 
^^ent the passage of Gie Pegging 


um inwis case naa put as much pressure as ^ 
dd douo more, but they should recall their High 0^ 
complete^ relai& 

what the Britiah Government had 
and to see that IndhuiB were hot 


t BBOOSSlittJT^ LAtiTii H 

WeN tttte mate ebaaoniio nnctioiis btfaiad die aetioii wti^ (he Oorav 
India contempiated ti^ng against Sotdib Africa, thi iriiilt mei oonM not 
iif Sfm to abpicciate tfiat Indians were also human heings* Winding up the 
Hr. ^man said the result of the debate #as highly iati|iiioT6ry and 
GtinMinent frit that the purpose they had in mind in initiatuig this driiate had 
the diseossion. Mr. Bozman did not like to espreii hii or 
the^Goremment of India's opinion on these suggestions at that stage, as he ilibril 
Id dvdid all appearance of supporting the Union Government. But, he said; all thiis 
ihl^itions would be carefully opnsidered. 

Bboohstitution OF Hindu Law 


6th. AUGUST Discussing non«dlolal resolutions to*day, the Council of Stats 
adopted JS. B, Srinarain Mahtha^s resolution, recommending tbe reconstitution H 
the Hindu Law Committee for the purpose of suitably amending and codilying the 
Hindu law in all its branches. R. B* Mahtha referred to tbe Bau Committee's 
ncmumental work, which Government had rise recognised. He asked why Qovern- 
nient had not fulfilled their promises. Was it due to the addition of more reae* 
tionary members in the Executive Council, he asked. The Hindu soolety, Mr. 
Mahtha claimed, had held progressive views and had always adjusted itself to the 
changing needs of the times, assimilating certain things and eliminating others, 
lb. Mahtha said that it was imperative that the entire law should be amended 
Atid eodified in the light of modern needs. He maintained that the Hindu India 
wds behind his resolution and Government would have the utmost backing in this 
task. Mr. P. N, Sapru characterised the present social system to be responsible 
for having brought about the ruin of the country. He wanted the Hindu society 
to be based on modem democratic concepts and the ugly caste system done away 
with. He felt that tbe Hindu members in the Executive Council represented the 
most resetionary element not only in politics but in religions matters. He was, 
therefore, appreliensive of tbe fate of tne report of a committee of the kind sug* 
geated in tbe resolution. Modern Hindu mind, be said, was for progress and 
modem Hindu mind would carry the whole country with it. Sardar Sobha Singh 
also urged on the Government to reappoint the committee. He maintained that 
interpretations and decisions of the High Courts and the Privy Council on varioua 
mattera pertaining to tbe Hindu law, were ao different and confusing that there 
was a radical ned of the codification of tbe entire law and the completion of the 
work of the Bau Committee. Mr* Kalikar conceded that codification of the 
Hindu law might be neceasary, but be entertained doubts if it would be practicable 
or even possible to have tbe whole law codified by a committee, working in normal 
manner, within three or even five years. He wanted the committee to be repreien- 
triive of all shades of Hindu opinion. As for amending the Hindu law, he waa 
doubtful if a committee, holding particular views, could amend the law in 
a form that would be acceptaole to the whole of India, He repudiated 
the claim that tbe modern Hindu mind had been able to change the 
mind of tiie masses. Bai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Z>at, said that it 
was only when reformers In tbe legislature could carry tbe masses with them that 
their utterances would have any enect. He asked what tbe position would be if 
a majority community in a legislature decided to pull down all oburebas and 
dtitim their decision into effect. Just as there were safeguards in constitutions on 
the Continent against this type of action, he wanted the Indian constitution also t6 
biSve similar safeguarda for the interests of the minority communities and those 
ilho belonged to orthodox classes. He would not at that stage object to tbe for* 
miation of the committee, but desired that the committee should consist of all 
•hades of opinion, inclading the orthodox. Mr. Hoasain Imam said that it was ; 
not a resolution on which there could be any violent difference of opinion. It 
would be putting tbe cart before the horse, if the resolution was opposed on the 
iiiumption that some of the amendments suggested by the committ^ would not 
be acceptable to the Hindu society. Replying on behalf of the Govmment, Uf, 
6, A.JMt Deputy Secretary, b^islative Department, said, tbe recommendaribii 
embodied in the resolution waa one with which, in principle, he had the ^ fulliiill 
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mliAttoB of tbe Hiodn law wm . teak to which it would ba appropriat. to diviim 
lioia nd Idwur dniing the wtt period. Gorenineot would, of poum, jMnr oao 
itiiM to tbd alMtude of the Houie. la die dieuiuetaiicca, U bdtOTcd, am the 
Botar ureiild pidMiipa ladc lekre of ttn HouaO to withdraw m nldlattoa. If pe 
HimtMt was p wMedto a dMmii, GotecnaMat woaU taaada alattal, aeaolDatd 
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Wu Lal, Pandit Kmwru hdd that 11m Qof^moit'i reply , indtctted t deperfauM 
itt the ettitude of tho Gofernmeiit towaidi the Queetion oi the obdifiettlon of flie 
Eiada lew io raoeefiiye etegei, to which it hed committed iteelf in the preamble 
to the bill relating to fiindn Inteetate Sacceeeion. Oorernment had now ehoeen to 
be nentralf but he apprehended that they would loon go farther and jettiion the 
Hindu Inteetate Bnocecfion Bill. Winding up the debate. Mr* Mahtha obj^ted to 
the abaence of the Law Member from the Honee on each an important ocoasicm 
and expreseed surpriee at the change in the attitnde of the Government. Nobody 
shouted *no', when votes were taken* and tiie resolution was passed. The Council 
accepted the resolution of Mr. P. N* dapru, recommending to the Government to 
represent to His Majesty's Government that an Agent to the Government of India 
be appointed in British Guiana and Trinidad to watch the Indian interests. The 
resolution wm unanimously passed. 

Alabming Position of Hindu Oattle 


6th. AUGUST The Oouncil of State discussed Mr. HosBain Imam*B 
resotution urging the import of meat from TJ. S. A. and Australia for the require- 
ments of the defence services and also recommending tbp import of livestock from 
nearby countries for supply to the agriculturists at reduced prices to encourage the 
grbw-more-food campaign* Sir Jogendra Singhs in the course of bis speech, gave 
the assurance that his Department were anxiously watching the cattle position and 
that there was at present no real cause for alarm. As regards the recommendations 
made by the mover, Sir Jogendra pointed out, the need for such action had not 
arisen, but if it did, he was sure that the Food Member would give the recommen- 
dation every consideration. Upon this assurance the mover withdrew his resorution. 
In the course of the debate before the resolution was withdrawn, Mr. Hosgain 
Imam said that the main background of the resolution was the large consumption 
of meat by foreign troops and brisoners of war in India* The number of cattle 
slaughtered now had risen by nve times the peace-time number. Moreover in 
peacetime it was only the surplus oattle that was slaughtered, but now attractive 
prices were offered and the best cattle taken away for meat purposes. Not only 
were the sgrioulturists affected, but ghee and milk had also become scarce through- 
out India. He ssid 2,76000 head of oattle were slaughtered in this country during 
the last year* He alleged that orders of the Oentrsl Government regarding 
protected cattle were not being canied out by the slaughterers notwithstanding the 
fact the slaughter of cattle was looked down upon by a large majority of the 
wple of India. They could not carry out the grow-more-food campaign side by 
aide with this slaughter. He, therefore, urged that in order to relieve the 
aituation dehydrated meat should be imported from U. S, A. and Australia as also 
milk for the use of the troops and livestock be imported from neighbouring 
opuntries. ^ M, B* Mahtha related conditions in the province of Bihar and said 
that the price of a pair of bullocks had gone up five times. It was useless to 
have campaigns like ‘‘grow more food.’ because any agriculturist, if he had land, 
cattle and money to purchase seed, would do bis utmost for the crop. He did not 
know the shipping position, but he hoped the Government would do their best in 
the matter. H. B. Lala Bam Saran Dob said that slaughter of cattle had begun 
in districts where there used to be no slaughter* Pure ghee was so scarce that it 
was not available even, for religious ceremonies. Mr. P. N, Sapru apprehended 
that when the attack on Burma would be launched and more Allied forces came 
to India, the number of oattle alaughtered would increase. He criticised the 
non-publication of the health report during the last two yeais on the excuse of 
paper economy. Pandit JCunxru said (hat so far aa be was aware Government had 
done nothing practical to iocrease livestock of the right kind as would increase the , 
aupply of ghee and milk in the oounl^. As U. S. A. and Austrriia bad flouriBbingv^< 
meat trade, he felt, it would put on them a smaller strain than on this country^ 
to supply the meet reqairements of the Government of India. The resolution waa 
further sup^rted by Mr. Padshah, Mr. Mahd, ffoBaain and Sir Buta Singh and 
Sir Bmam^ud^Din while Sir A, P. Pafro did not approve of the propoaal to 
Import cattle from atooad .ai foreign bulls would not thrive in India. He urged 
^t oattle br^ing should be InteDsively developed with the materiai available in 
India. Sir Jogmdra Singh, Member^ Education, Health and Lands, expressed 
evmpathy with the object w the reatdntiob. Sir Jogendra laid atress on the ne^ 
in mper nutrition for all the Indian pe^le and said in a country like India, 
milk was ^e moat important part m i&et and the problem Ihmore waa to 
jaeiease India a milk sniq;)ly. He annonneed (hat he waa appointing a committm 
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t(^W>ider the inblie hwith in In^ end h* W** ^}*l!^i***** .fj* nSiSittnP^MLJ 
iffi to pteeWe over the committee. The motet withdrew the ttKdtttton 

^iScil adjourn^ till the lOth. 

Rbgifbogity Act Aiibsd Bill 

imii AUGUST •—Tho Oouncil of Stata to*day paaaed, without 

the ^t4T”t AJtS?dm«.t Bill .. ^«d b, the ^ 

^ JT^niru Padshah. Kalikar^ Bamsarandas, Hossatn Imam aua iww 

to deal with tba .bi ll wit hoiU doubtful of the effectivenem of 

Honee .^crox of toe problem lay whether they lo India, could 

toe legielaUon. He «id toat toe otx or me preo^^ maintained that they could not 
deprive any South dfri<»n of hie ^ opplied to South Afrioana 

undMtoeUovernment of India Act. llW5. ine^m^ iSdlS'Act. Indian legUlaturee 
holding ofBoe >«» l®dia. Under toe Wovornmew^^^ 

were powerleee to M.ieety’e^ Government for amendment of the 

Government •**«“*4. i? J-nl of Pandit Kunzru wae eiipported by 
Government of ^ that toe Government of India Act ehould be amen- 

other BpealrerB. all of whom ur^m tiiM effective. Mr. Bormow, 

ded forthwith to make ,«,« bsii of general application and wae 

replying to the debate, Minted out the . , . w»nied the Houee to realUtf 

not epcoifically directed •*'?"** , provieion in other parte of the Empire. He 

toelikeiy repercuBBtoneof Buch aat^u y p Pandit Kunzru in regard to 

admitted too correctnem of toe poBiUon *““0 of India Act and 

franchiee and holding office under tno «ove expreeeed in 

eald that toe ^,rd to their approaOilng Hie Hajeety’g 

toe Honee to day, particularly in indte Act. l)r. Khan aaid that 

Government for an amendment of the ^moment 01 moia^A ^ ^ 

the bill will be Knj he wanted the Council to realiee that India 

deal with too problem facing toem but dominion. There were 

wae a dependency, while SoutoAfr^^ India to which they moat 

nrttout* "fir ere. paaS toe bill and adjourned till Auguet 12. 

Debate oh the Food Bitoation 

4 9 tfc anansT -—The Council of State dieon»Bod the food eltuation to-day. 

over the food P®bcy ««Rbt be In toe Munt^^ Jmlni.trative organl- 

one machinery for the e»e«“‘ro“ ®' m* ..llwi wiah to make it clear that not 

eatione of too provinceeand ^tm Ho inetrument on machinery lor toe 

only have the •^TSl?h?n"but that it would bo improper for the Centre to 

execution of fo^ “‘‘“T‘?n^^.tram«^t and ImM^blo to do ao. even were it 
attempt to build up auto J whUo toe^entro could plan, co-ordinato 

Sinftlirect. it wa. ’d^-ndMt tor 'Jr/KaiStlS 

?!!SSrw3d5S.A“SSS.X%S'S«-* ■ b-i. 

tSrSrfj™ to b. tart to tort’" 

foodgraine. He would mmiined fi extremoly difflctdt 

now permitted him to «t. f ^ withhold more than be Nquitad* 

problem of eneunug ^the ^Umb^to^ot Undownere of tUa 

fn tola connecuon GenwM V^oodWt ^ power 10 

country ^ not ad dw* : "If too bigg«r man boaida 

Mdat India in MtS* wUtamtlte efftcta OB%ia amalltr man. 

ff!to di“«a5oWyS£ and aamlodawlmvoa 
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p^ir ii bettffi l6ftaerihfp thfto hfti oMti Appirant in 1110 last pj[ iboiittia.** 
dlttKy Oeiieral Wood aald that the Oanttal Govornment had the priina Mpooa* 
MHty that muitrcat 00 the Oantra alone of diatHbnting the sarplas of the provijma 
Md States* HOt boweFety explained that the portion that was handed over by the ^' 
Central Government to a deficient province was bat a small fraction of the totality 
of its reqnirements. . Arguing from this, GeneHl Wo^ maintained 

that the salvation of a province or a State did not lie in a speciea of 

charity handed pnt by the Centre. The maior portion of. their salvaiidn 
jay wwtn ^eir own boundariea, Dealing with J^ngal, General Wood said that 
in addition ^ the assietance brought to Bengal by free trade, the Government of 
India bad delivered to that province over one train a day of foodgrains frote 
Jaiiary 1 *.to July 31. To turn to the fotnre, 1 *Aub’’ crop was beginning to be 
harvested and would progresively come into the market during September, This 
rice crop, if shared at one pound per head per day, will provide fully for the 
reqtiiremepis pf the sixty million people of Bengal for upwards of ninety days 
if the domestic resources of the provioce were brought under some form of control- 
led distribution* 


Bai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Dass comdemned the present system of 
purchases by Government and suggested that the whole crop should be pur- 
chased 1^ the Government and then distribution made, in accordance wifh the 
advice of a committee of officials and publicmen, which should be constituted for 
the purpose. Lala Ram Saran also deterred to a responsible Minister of the Pnnjab 
having lectured to Zamindars to hoard stocks and not to bring them to market, 
nnd asked what the Government of India had done to meet this open challenge to 
the Central Government*^ He wondered why no action bad been taken. 

Mr. if* Dalai said the food situation in the country was very seriou a, 
Food riots onoe they started he warned, might * become a greater men nee to India 
than even Japanese aggression. Mr, Dalai asked the Government of India to give 
up all considerations of provincial autonomy, when the question of the life and 
death of so many pf^ple was before them, and also to lay aside excuses of lack of 
•hipping space. Government should import foodgrains and also import more 
agricultural machinery* 

Sir Buta Singh stated that in the Punjab agents coming from deficit provinces 
had been buying wheat freely at an average rate of about Rs. 10 per annum. The 
overhead charges of taking the same to distances of 1,000 miles came to about 
Rs* 2-8 per maund. He understood that flour in Calcutta was selling at 
Bs. 35 Or above per maund. He, therefore, liked to ask the Government as to who 
pocketed the enormous difiference between the buying price in the Punjab 
and tlve selling price in Calcutta. Proceeding, Bit Buta bingh 
said the Punjab would not like to sell cheaply to traders and so enable 
them to make enormous profits at the cost of the cultivator. If they 
could be aasured that prices in deficit areas would be controlled and that 
dying people would get their food at actual purchase prices plus freight and essential 
minimunr overhead obarges, then this province would be happy to be selling at 
prices below those prevailing in Bengal, lie strongly refuted the charge that 
cultivators In the Punjab were hoarding wheat with a view to profiteering. 

Mr. S, K. Roy Chaudhury said Bengal Imd fallen on very evil days* They 
had cyclones and floods and the oro{)S were afiocted. He urged that famine should 
be declared in the province. 

Ool. Sir Hiasamuddin asked the Government to consider the feasibility of 
gradually introducing free trade throughout India as the means of ensuring steady 
supply, thereby bringing down the general price level. 

Sir David Devadoaa Complained that Government had been all along under 
the impresaion that food wat no problem for India. Even the Bationing Expert, 
reoenUy brought from England before he literally landed in the country, expressed 
his opinion that there was no ehortage,, but the country Buffered from hoarding. 
Where ar^ the hoarded stocks, asked 8ir David. Had Government discovered them 
and had they punished the hoardm? He referred to the serious outbreak of 
eholera in Malabar and oUier parts of the Ma^iras presidency and said owing to 
malnutrition, the people had no stemba to nsist the disease. He said it was 
time that Government stonped thinking of preedge and rules and regulations* They 
•hmiid rush food to the distress areas^ and impart foodstuffs from outside to me^ 
tlm iimrti^e in the c 
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Jtion in the rural areaa in the ai>eeclies of the Fo^ 

I ;|he Food Secretary in the Oouncil this morning* Ho urged 
rernmeot to atrongly advise toe provinoea to move in the maitra 
dtltMB in the rural areas. 

Sir Jogendra Singh, Member, Education, Health and Lauda, aald : We 
complain of high prices of. foodatuffs. Ttie fact is that we, the educated deaiea, 
have done little to improve rural conditions and to modernise prodoction. We 

hpve been caught by the war with the result that normal channeta of trade have eeaeed 
to flow. Sir Jogcfidra announced that his department were preparing material fbf 
committees which would plan a programme of rural reconstruction. The Ednoa* 
tional Adviser was engage in coltecMng material for a programme of educmion, 
boih literary and technical. An sgricuituTal committee would be at work from 
about November 1, this year. 

Mr. Hoasain Imam deplored that the Food Department which was faseutialiy 
responsible for maintaining the home front had been made a ahuttle cock. He 
felt that they could not get a fair desi when there was no aecurity of tenure . for 
the members holding the portfolio. Heferring to the present crisis. Mr. iioMain 
Imam asserted tiiat as much as Bs. 3,15 lakhs wortli of foodgrains had been rx|>eeted 
during March on private account, the figures for April, being Ba. 3,54 laUia. The 
export of foodgrains during 1942-43 were worth Bs. 47 crores. 

The Maharajkumar of I^aihipur claimed that export of rice from India and 
storage of food for the defence services had contributed to the present situation. In 
Lia opinion purchase of the whole stock by the Government and distribution to the 
entire population of the province by a system of control and rationing was the only 
remedy to meet the situation in Bengal. 

Messrs. Kumar Shankar Bay Chawdhury, Ali Aahgar and N, K, Daa also 
participated in, the debate. Mr. Daa complained that Orissa bad sutrered by 
sudden introduction of free trade. Large number of people from U^c neigh- 
bouring province of Bengal invaded his province and bought up stock at high 
prioea. He disputed the claim that Orissa was a surplua province. 

IStb. AUGUST Mr. N, K Daa, continuing his speech from yesterdtiy, said 
there were visible signs of scarcity iu Orissa also. He considered that the situation 
in Bengal bad arisen on account of natural calamities, exports to Ceylon and huge 
military purchases. He stressed (he need of a vigorous policy in respect of the 
grow-roore-food campaign. Sir Bamuni J^cnon said that while be thought that the 
Central Government could not be held solely responsible for past miatskea, no 
useful purpose would be served in trying to apportion blame. 1'be immeciiate task 
was to direct all efforta.to solve the problem. 

B, B, 8, K, Daa said that it was due to lack of foresight on the part of the 
Government that Bengal had been placed iu its present pOHition, He had seen peo- 
xAe in Calcutta going through th^ contents of the dustbins in search of a few pie- 
ces of food. He admitted that the military had to be properly fed, hut they aliantd 
make purchases in excess of their needs, especially in these days of distress. Hs 
wanted the Government of India to declare famine in Bengal and iuatituto control 
over atocka and prices. 

Pandit Hirdaynath Kunzru asserted that it was the want of a foodl policy by 
the Government of India which was responsible for the present food crista in the 
country. Keferring to the constitutional isaiie, the Pandit said that the Gtivern- 
ment of India were not ao helpless as they made the people believe. He said sute- 
ly if the Government were all powerful to keep Mr. Gandhi in detintmn and pre* 
vent all contocta with him, they could also compel ihe Provincial Govi rnmeota to 
foilow their central food policy. He referred to thd amendments of the Govern* 
ment of India Act and declaration of emergency by the Governor-General after tlie 
outbreak of the war. The powers given to the Governor-General, he aaid, were lit- 
tended to be used in a ctisia like that of food and he failed to uuderotai^ why 
they were not being uaed . The Paiulit urged for a radical change m the Gpvem- 
of india'a policy to secure better co-operation with the people and t^ovineea of 
Ipdl wr The eatabliahment of National Government would solve the problem, he 
aaid* He wanted a central poichaaing agency with a busiiijeasman at He head and 
nnt^ that iim Oovernmeot should *aet amde legal difilcalties and stand up aa the 
GoYernment of the country ana not mmly aa the servant of provincial Governments. 
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Qofernmeot, nothing cen be eecomplidied. I will .not epere myeelf or my deptri* 
ment, in eeeking the Job throogh« He contitmed : **I wish to democratise the 

department in the sense that it must work in accordance with the wishes of the 
peoplet for whose benefit it mtists. At the same time, it will not hesitate to le- 


Infoioe rtithlessly any measure which may be necessary and to crush any individual 
or corporation who seek to profit from the sufierings of the many. I will not hesi- 
tate to enforce an all-India policy in a vital matter of this kind. I am determined 


1 nave your support ana co-operation in this tremeudous task (cheers), as tor importing 
foodgrains into India, he said that he entirely agreed with the suggestions and 
would use bis best endeavours for that purpose. He disclosed that Mis Maiesty's 


Qovemment had been approached on the subject. He however warned the 
Ck)uncil that the matter did not rest with him. The provision of shippine and 
foreign exchange were some of the difficulties but he said that he would do 
bis best. Similarly, the provision of more consumers* goods for the cultivator was 
having bis fullest support. Lastly, he welcomed the suggestion that landlords and 
thoae who had a stake in the countryside should take a larger and more direct 
interest in the growing and procurement of food and it was his intention to see 
how best they could harness them to that end. 

Oontroi and more control until complete rationing was achieved was the 
policy of the Government of India, declared ifajor- General Wood, Food Secretary, 
winding the debate. This plan of the Government has been unfolded to the 
public and he was at a loss to understand why Government were being accused of 
not disclosing their future plan. Major-General Wood made reference to free-trade 
aiid said that it should be recognised that it did not necessarily mean the free 
buying and selling of goods ; it also meant freedom in the matter of transport, 
availability of transport and other considerations and to talk of free trade in con- 
ditions that obtained in war and as applying in this country was a misnomer. It 
could be only a partial free trade and under it, the easiest outlet the longest purse, 
would win. The Oounci) then adjourned. 

Export of Riob from Calcutta 


14tti. AUGUST ;~In the Oouncil of State to-day, the Chairman, Sir David 
Devadoss, wliO presided in the shsence of the President, Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy 
said that he could not admit Mr. V. T. Kaliker'a adjournment motion to discuss 
the failure of the Government to stop export of a large consignment of rice from 
Oalcutta to South Africa. Sir David explained that a chairman had all the powers 
of the President only inside the House, bat had no authority to admit questions, 
resolutions and adjournment motions, notice of which was usually given before 
the House met. He, therefore, could not admit the adjournment motion, which 
was tibled just before the meeting started to-day. He would leave it to the dis- 
cretion of the President and the motion, if admitted, could come up at the next 
meeting. Adjourning the House till Friday, the Chairman said that if an earlier 
meeting was desired,, members would be notified. 

Dblbi Umivbrsity Bill 

28th AUGUST The Council of State took up the consideration of the Delhi 
University Bill to-day, as passed by the Central Assembly. The Edncation member, Sir 
Jogindra Singh making the motion claimed that the fundamental educational 
principles which found sanction in the Bill had not been challenged ; and the 
controversy ranged round dther aspects which bad no direct relation with education. 
The main object of the Bill and of the reorganisation scheme, he said, was to create 
In Delhi, the capital city, an All-India Uinversity of the first rank, which would 
set a standard lor other universities to follow. Proceeding, Sir Jogindra Singh said 
that the most important feature of the Bill was the three-year degree course. The 
advantages of such a chanp were obvious. It would give the high schode a higher 
e^Umdard of scholarship and better qualified teachers; it would give the universities 
better prepared and generally more mature students. Sir Ramunni Menon strongly 
opmed the creation of the All-India University at Delhi on the immense scale 
wmoh as far as he could gather, was contemplated in the Delhi University scheme! 
wiMu vest areas of illiteracy remaiued in Inaia, requiring to be reclaimed. He said 
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^wodd ba dw^Mlv nnjiuttfidila to ■pMd tta ta-iMSiii* Mow oo obst 
, " *whito olopkoat in •oodomie toibor^ DMi. Jit. Spoaain 

/i?iP T^^^*’***^ ^ OoveroBient for not draalnting tbo BUI ond notnlaRiaK it to o 
iMNMeot eonmi^ of both tbo Hoowo. Mr. If. Saprm eooM not oompIoId that 
MMl »M not tiaudi or opportune. Hv bowwer. felt that a pt^odiM hOd boan 
oialtad agtdnst the Bill from tbe ootaet Tba Kll did not only ^re altet to tba 
MMoar degiae eonrae, but ebanged tbe ebametor and tbe oonatUotioo of d|e 
XTnlvwrwty* 

. tilt AUGUST The OounctI of Slete pelted the Delhi UniTerelty Bill to-dej. 
Thirty- two emendmente were ditcateed to^y^ ell of which were i^ected by the 
Cowneil. On the emendment leleUng to ooUem being eitueted in cfoie proximity 
to one mother end to the Univercity, Mr. Jmtn Sargent deelered thet the Unirereily' 
would giye the most sympethctie ooneidereUon to the question of eonveytnoe for non* 
resident students* Moving thet the Bill be peeeed, Sir Jooindro Sir^h seid : **As 
deys pees end e new woild tekes ehepe it is my hope thet communities in ell 
spheres of life will tske their proper shere es sons of Indie”. Mr. P. N. Sawu 
stressed'- the importence of Indien Imgneges md physicel educeUon. Mr, 
Kalikar criticised the leek of pxDfision for migretion of students. 
Sardar Bahadur Sohha Singh criticised the ettitude of the Muslim Leegne 
on the Bill. Mr. Padshah asserted thet the hopes expressed by the Government 
would not be realised unless the legitimete rights of the minorities were edequetely 
sefeguerded in ^e University. Mr. ffosaain Imam hoped thet the Government 
would not sleep over tbe demends of minorities but would soon treuslete their 
undertaking into e reality. Pandit Kunzru urged that the Government should 
bring in necessary legislation to give statutory status to the Board of Secondary 
Education in Delhi. Sir Jogindra Singh, winding up the discussion, declared thet 
he had been pleading that the Oentre must have control over education end he 
would do his best to secure funds for education in the country. The Bill was passed. 


Food sitdatiow iw Binoil 

The Council devoted the rest of the afternoon to discussing Pandit Kun»ru*$ 
adjournment motion relating to the Central Government's ban on the publication 
of Dr. B. P. Mookerji’s statement on the food situation in Bengal. Pandit Kunsru. 
making his motion, referred to the recent publication by the 'Statesman* of 
pictures of Bengal distress over foodgrains. If the Government of India, he 
argued, did not desire publication of any news concerning Bengal distress, why 
did they permit the publication of pictures by the 'Statesman which had created 
deep impression on toe minds of the Indim public. Pmdit Kunsru claimed that Dr. 
Mookerii's statement was not such as would have created panic in the country. 
He deplored the lack of uniformity of oensorsbip. Mr. Kalikar was likewise 
surprised that when photographs were allowed to be published why should tlie 
Government have banned the publication of Dr. Mookerji’s statement 7 Mr* P. N, 
Sapru asserted that the Government had not taken any effective step to relieve 
distress in Bengal. Mr. Hossain Imam clMmed that the statement of Dr. Mookerji 
was most improper. Dr. Mookerji tried to make political capital even out of the 
distress of the people* At the same Ume be could not condone tte ^vernment 
for letting pictures of Bengal distress be published and ban the publication of ^e ^ 
statement. Mr. 8, Boy Chow^ury and Bai Bahadur Ban^ Saran Das further . 
supported the motion. &u Bahadur Bam Saran Das asked the Government why 
were they sleeping after the Burma rice supplies hsd been cut off. The Govern- 
ment should have preserved rice supplies, iustead of exporting it to counts 
outside India. The Home Beoretary, Mr. Mr. Conran Smithy replying to the debat^ 
referred to members criticising the food policy instead of confining weir mmarl» 
to the motion before the House. Mr. Hossain Imam, for instance, he earn had 
condemned the statement of Dr. Mookerii and at the seine time had asked the 
Government to get out. He did not know which Government he meant. 

Mr. Hossain Imam : Government of India. ^ ^ 

Mr. Roy.Chowdhwry No. the Bengal Government must get out first. 

Beferring to Dr. Mookerji’s statement, Mr. Conran-Smith said ^t 
of the statement was put out l» Urn leading news sgendes. TteOhiei Press 
Adviser, when he saw tbe full text iff the statement, was 3 Ae .opisloo it 

contained certain objectionable passages, which exploi^ ^ food sltttj^n for 
political pnnMse. The Ohief PfeasAdnssr. therefore, advind the neerspiqto not 
to publish the statement outside Bengsl* The snmssary of the statement, however, 
wee published in many newepapers. There wme passages in the atattopant to 
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DO objeotion oonld be tidM and it was flgnlftcADt ibAt ooty tiiflii prnmm 
'■mm imblMbed in two of fiengAl fiApm, DAmeW tiie 'iSfindAttan Standard* $nd 
* Advance,^ Mr. OonrAn^Smith rafotred to ibe comspoadent of tho 

^StaUman*!^ who hod deicribed tho atoiemADt m heafily loaded aninat tha Banpl 
Mioiitry witboot any concrete and heipCni auf^tion for the raief of the Beoftal 
diatreaa. Ko member of the Honae, aaid the Home Secretary, had made any 
concrete aoggeation for the Bengal Relief* Government had no objection to atate- 
meota being pnbliabed on the Bengal aUuation, but in the prceent timea of war, utmoat 
care and raatraint waa eaaential fox the aafe^ of the country. Nothing ahonld be 
done to endanger the aalety of the country. Mr. Padshah did not feel }uatified 
to anpport an atlikck on the Bengal Miniatry. The motion waa talked out and 

the Ooiindi adjourned ^sins die.* 

■ * 

Autaum SeMion — N«w DeUii — 15 to 24 Novonber 1943 

Mohbtasx Help to Bkmgal 


The autumn aeaaton of the Ooancil of State commenced at New Delhi on 
the 15th. November 1948 and continued .till the 84Ui. November. The Preaident read • 
Hia Excel leney the Viceroy *a memage to the Legiaiature. This waa in terma aimilar 
to the one aent to the Aaaembly on the opening day. The membera of the Progreaaive 
and Mualim I^gue parties remained seated. • 


t7th. NOVBflfBER The Council of State discuaaed non-official rcaolutiona 
today, Mr. Hossain Imamus resolution urging a grant of Ra. 1 crore or more to 
Bengal to meet the present emergency of food shortage occupied the House for the 
• better part of the day. Mr. Hoasain Imam was supported by Mr. Padshah, Kumar 
Shankar Boy Chawdhury and Kai Bahadur Srinarain, Sir A, P, Patro god 
Mr, Dalai opposed the resolution while Mr. J. Burder felt that^ the reaolution 
was premature. Mr. C. E, Jones, Finance Secretary, did not agree with Mr. Hoaaain 
Imam that sympathy with Bengal did not mean anything unlesa it was accom- 
panied with money. Mr. ^nea wanted the Council to vianaliae the effect of 
pouring money into famine-affected areas of Bengal. It would lead to further 
inflation, he said. The problem in Bengal was to get on with the Job. It would 
be premature to sav that the Centre would step in and meet the deficit in Bengal 
budget,, he aaid. The leaolution waa withdrawn. 

The Oounoil next passed Mr. P« N, Sapru^s resolution aaking the Government 
to keep in view the neoeaaity of finding funda for educational expanaion and 

B "" ** ) health improvement in India, Mr. Sapru had originally u^ed for the 
ng up of a reconstruction fund for the purpose, but when the Government 
spokesmen, Mr. C, E, Jones explained Government difficnltim in accepting the 
principle of making bloc allouationa for individual purposes at this juncture, 
Mr. Sapru altered the text of hia resolution and the House agreed to paas it in 
the amended form. The amended resolution instead of advancing a proposal for 
a reconstruction fund, urged the Government **to keep in view the neoeeaity . of 
finding funda for the purpose”. 

Before adjournment Pandit Kumru moved hia resolution urging the removal 
of reatrictiona on the publication of news not relating to the war and in particular 
. news relating to the. intermil political oonditiona ana the economic weli-heing of 
the people. 

Dbbatb on TBB Food Situation 


Iflth. NOVEMBER The Council of State began the three-day debate on food aitna- 
tion in tha country to-day. Mr. B. R. Sen, initiating discussion, traced the history of 
food orials in Bengal and the steps the Central Government bad taken to meet 
the oriaia. The key to the jiroblem in Bengal is not ao much what we can send 
from outside : and under the moat favoursDle conditions we can send only limited 
quantities oomparad to the total production which ia available within the province ; but 
me extent to which we are able to restore public confidence which has yet to 
recover from ^ Ihockl it had received and get the marketable surplus of the 
lodtii produce xesuma its normal flow.*' On the question of procurement Mr. Sen 
disclosed that the Government of India intend to examine the possibility of 
eatabliabing central foodg^ina monopoly which was recognised to be the only 
completely aatiafactory amution. Meanwhila procurement for domestic requirements 
and for export must continue to be carried out by Local Government agencies 
tinder general aupervision. Hr, Ben deetared that of India were 

tratdiittg with equal cars the aitaattoh lli otiitt sarioualy deficit areas lit India, 
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fulfil. J’. Pa<roTe^t€d that famine ])Ad been made the i|iorl of jpelitiosie 
Bpjtiila He thought the two partiea were fightiog lor power aod\ the malt 
im that the people were etarring. It was a onme to gamble with hamaa lime and 
the coontr7*e eafety. He said that the prorineial Govemment haTiag piofed 
ideflkoieDt, the military ought to have been requeaiedto amiet many mootna 

$ir 8obha Singh aaid the Bengal famine bad expooed the oonatitatloaal dmbti 
inherent in the*Oovernment of India Act 1835. By bmoming aotonomoaa nntOL 
the provincial Oovernmenta had become aellHiuffiolent and inaular in their outto^I 
mgardleM of the good of the country. He anggeated that the greater part of the land 
under Jute cultivation ahould be awitched over to the rice crop. 

Dr. H. N. Kuntru in a speech lasting an hour and a half, gave an account 
of the aeenea he had witncsaed in Bengal and Oriaaa, and observed that if the troth 
had been told earlier, the aituation would not have deteriorated to the extent it^ 
did . Whoever had controlled the news about Bengal, had done a very seiioUs 
in justice to* that province. Dr. Kunsru emphasised that His. Majesty’s Government 
^ ahould arrange to supply to India a million and a half tons of foodgrains, as bad 
been suggested in the Gregory Report, and unless that was done, the Gregory plan, 
he thought, would break down. 

Both the Faadul Haque and Nszimuddin Ministries did not comprehend the 
magnitude of toe calamity that was approaching, said Dr. Kunsru. It was clear 
that up to July the ministers, according to their public statements, did not realise 
the gravity of the situtation. The speaker put the estimate of deaths at much 
, more than 50,000 per week in Bengal alone, and said : ’Winter is fast, approaching 
and famished and weakened people, unable to stand exposure to cold, will die 
in greater numbers, unless immediate steps are taken to provide them with warm 
clothinK.” The aroan crop. Dr. Knnzru hoped, would greatly mitigate suffering. 


clothing.” The arosn crop. Dr. Knnzru hoped, would greatly mitigate suffering, 
but there were yet two months more before it would be avsilable. He warned tost 
if any attempt waa made to purchase a large part of this crop and the people made 
to feel , that the Government were removing toe crop to Calcutta or elaewhere, 
a more mHous aituation would arise. Dr. Kunzru thought that the Government of 
India would have taken direct and immediate interest in the situation, hsd famins 
occurred in the "martiar’ Punjab. Further, the Bengalis were too quiet and 

submiHive a people. ’’Had they asserted their will to live, I am sure, their troublea 

would have been attended to earlier.” Dr. Kunzru strongly urged the Govem- 
ment to formulate special plans and take special measures to rehabilitate those un- 
fortunate people who had been reduced to beggary. He did not 6nd any reference to this 
aspect of the problem in the Government ststeroents made so far. He asked 
the Government to expisin what bad happened to the proposal of ratiotiing 

Oalcutta. In his opinion all towns in Bengal with s population of 25,000 or Over 
•hould be rationed. As regards the transport of food into the districts, much 
more energetic measures hsd to be taken. There was nothing to indicate that 
- special effort was being made to co-ordinate various methods of transport 
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briDcinji down the pricea of footleiuSe to the ordinary reqmremenw oi villagers ana 
atreaaed the implementation of the Gregory recommendationa with regard 
to the adeonate enpply of manure and importation of traetora ete. Torning to 
the queation of provincial autonomy: Dr. Kunzru observ^ '‘We have thought 
too much of the independence of the Provinces and too litUe of the wellsrs 
of the people.” The constitutional technicalities ahould not stand 
in the way. The question of food supply should be tackled as a whole and ho 
province should he free to deal with It aa it likea. , He auRgeBted the appointmMt 
of an agricultural committee to lay down plans and coordinate the eliOTts of t^ 
provincial Governments in carrying them out. He believed In the sconomio 
unity of India and unless this unity was maintained, he said ws abalt face 
greater disasters than any hitherto.” He asked everyone to take account ^ the 
warning that there would be a general food shortage all over the world after the 


India, namely, Malabar. Travancore, and Orissa, and said 

pafta had been overshadow^ by the distress In Bengal* He esl^ the .Gmrniiieat 
of India ”to revise the quota exports from Orissa, determine toe mpvinoa^ needs 
sympathetleally and a^pt measures lor the restomtion of normal eoodltlaBi thersa” 


> ^ 1^ flay iflifl fl floimiry mli aa ladk, wUh « 

fNmMDt^ of dflAeiC fllmld Bot iuiTo to flriy m oltMV 
4 Gi^ lor food, oemioly not lor icraiii. fithor by locroflAiog prodnetioa cnr to 
dtoNMudiig coamtmpMoa* H ia our doty to bfllfliioo dor Aoeount/’ daelflred Mr. if. 
B* Farbr, opaning tba flflooad dfly*fl IflodBa deboto to-dfly, **Afl it to neoflUAry 
to pton lor yflflffl idifliid* it to by ao bmaba too Iflto tor the GoToroiiiant to 
introdoce ffltioaiBg in M as ab eiABiple, Aod 1 hope that they will do.*’ 
BefecfiM tO the etAteaientA io toe preeB ead in toe Aeeembly aboot ' him ee **aa 
boaeet mton who bee eoa f eiee d to toe mime of hoarding,'’ Mr. Parker ideaded 
guilty to toe AcoueAtioa of honeety, but not to the crime of hoardiag for, toe 
Kind of hoarding to which he made rdmace in the Home during the laet debate 
WAB toe very neoeeaary and piopf» organiaation of tood euppliee lor employeee. 
llie pity, he eaid, wee that toe Gorernmeat failed to do for the people generally 
what certidn eiiu»loyepi djd*do tor tbtor mnployeee. 

Hr. M. B* Dalai declared that the only pomlble ehortoterm method of 
rdieiing dtotreee wae importation and equitable dietribution. He warned the 
Ooterament that Bombay waa not out of danger yet and if there were not 
ancient reaerve lor oUmr prorincea, Bombay’a fate might be the name aa Bemal’a. 
Bmpbaaiaing the need lor incieaaed prodnetiOB In the country, Mr. Dalai urged the * 
formation of aomething In toe nature at a **land army,” with modern equipment, 
to produce more food, and recommended large-aeale aubaidiea to prodnoera. 

Mr. P. N, Sapru aaid the central qneation waa that when it waa found that 
toe prorinoea had toefx own riewa in toe matter of food, what did the Government 
of India do to aee that ita policiea were enforoed t One could not get away from 
toe fact that toe Central Government nnd Indian membera of that Government 
failed in thdr duty to inform Hie Ma]^’e Government of the real atate of 
altolra. He etrongly criticiaed the Faxiul Haq aa well aa the Nazimuddin Miniatry, 
The whole etory regerding Bengal waa one of muddle, bungling nnd desire to 
stick to office on the part of everyone concerned, ha aaid. 

Mr. Ho99ain Imamt at this stage, placed before Mr. Sapru a newapaper 
containing the explanatioh to which ha had referred earlier. Mr. Sapru took toe 
newapaper and flung It Impatiantly aside, whereupon Mr. Hoaaain Imam excitedly 
explained, ”Thie attitude of mind is reaponaible for India’s slavery.” 

Mr. Sapru went on to declare that it waa not apeechea but action that would 
make the Moalem League Party reepected. He emphaaiaed that for a oonaiderable 
period, the Food Department was under toe control of Lord Linlithgow and it is 
a atrange commentary that the Viceroy did not viait Bengal, Mr. Sapru auppoaed 
that Lord Linlithgow’a deaire probably waa that hia aucceaaor might get credit for 
having done what be did not do hlmaelf, beoauae on the political aide there waa 
not much to he expected. 

Mr. V, r. Kalikar thought that toe preaeht calamity in Bengal haa occurred on 
account of mal-adminiatration by the provincial Government, inaction on the part 
of the Government of India and neglect of the Britiah Government Mr. Kaliker 
urg d that if aurpiua provinces did not carry out the policies of' the Government 
of India, they ahpuld be forced to do ao, ana for this purpose, even amendments 
toould be made in the Government of India Act Confidence in Bengal 
could only be restored if there waa a coalition miniatry in that province, 
representative of all groupa and parties, as had been auggestM by Dr. Shyama 
Prasad Mookherjee. 

The Maharaja of Darbhanga complained that people connected with agricul- 
ture had never been consulted serionsiy and Government always looked to the 
West and not to this counts for curing India’s ills. Government experiments, 
be aaid, had been signal lailuraa. Ha emphaaiaed the need of making full nue of 
the ai^iniatralive maoninm of the landlords, which keeps close and direct touch 
with the enitivators. Tltoia Indigenous aganeiea would be much more efficient than 
^vernment officials, both in the matter of proenremeut and distribution. He 
truat^ tost Government would, stop pumping out paper currency into toe country 
and adopt fiscal deklosa to cheek inflation. 

fiftV Oopaldawafou Alpaugar Severely criticiaed toe mortality atatlsUot in 
Blmgal and elaiihed tost even if the fignre of 58y000 cited by the Food Member 
were correot, it waa too ataggtrinr a figure lor the country. He referred to past 

famines in one of wMeh he IdaMelf was an administrative officer and said that 
arrangements were aueh that not a Slagle life was lost on aceonnt of atarvato>n« 
It was an adminiatratlve SoaadM cd, toi asagDituda and ahould he tooronghly 
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Buta Singh wM tiit t6i|aWtioiiiaK in a piofbee liln lib would 

. dp iBote harm Hum good atid, if oompoliloii wofo «iB|ilo|^ Uui food- 
would diioimr aisiilii. Sir^nU Biogh told : imj^rou^ it growing 

^0 finnnoial policy of the Gtotemmont of Iiidhi le to depnfo the eil»)?itota 
legitimnte duee^ that It ii anti-iodasirial and the deff iopmdai of indaatry 
hi^hlen ohoked in the name of deflation. The impreaaion ia gaining eitongth ana 
may nafe aertona reperenaaiona. 

V The Agrienltnre Membe^^ Jogendra Singh dwelt on the piogteaa cd the 
^Qtow More Food** campaign. The Agrieniture Member claimed that the coltitaied 
land waa already OY6r<^srowded and *'aalvadon of India lay in diverting at leut'^ 
80 per cent of rural population to indnatriea. Thia brought him to the queation 
of induatrialieation, for whiolr purpoae, he aald, it waa neoeaaary that there ahoold 
be a riae in the pnrchaaing power of the maaaea. He agreed that there ahould 
an all-India plain for education and agriculture, out eonatitutional difilcultiea 
atood in the way of the Centre dictating to provinoee on those aubjecta. The whole 
thing, he claimed, depended on monev and they should do tneir beat to malm 
money more productive. He warned the house that the foundation of life in 
India reot«i on agriculture for which planning waa urgently needed. He argued 
for conatructive programme for agriculture In thia country. 

Mr. M. L, Dat dwelt on conditiona In Assam, which, he said, were acute. 
He urged that the Government of India should take the situation in Assam into 
serious oonaideration and take steps to give relief. Mr. Padahah supported tto 
amendment asking for the appointment of a Royal Oommiaaion to enquire 
into all the allegations and charges and counter-charges hurled by different bodies 
and persons. The House then adjourned. 

SSrd. NOWEMBBR On the third day of the debate. Sir Jwala Prasad 8riva$» 
tava, VM Member, referring to the demand for enquiry, reiterated his statement made 
in the Assembly that the Government could not accede to the propcMul at the present 
time. He was prepared to accept the amendment tabled by Mr. Parker. The Food 
Member said : **We i^ve been in closest oonsultatioii with the* Government of 
Bmgal on their *Aman* procurement scheme and we have come to the following 
condusions '.—Although there is in prospect a very large crop, it may be that fear 
for the future will operate to influence eultlvators to hold on their atocka and not 
bring them freely to market. We consider, therefore, that one of our primary 
objects in d'*aling with this matter should be to endeavour to re-establish coufidenee 
in the countryside that no undue demand going to be made on the cultivators own 
necessary supplies. To this end, we propose to reduce to the minimum the 
amount which tiie Government procurement agency will be forced to procure in 
the early stages of the season and for that reason we propose to continue the 
importation of foodgrains into Bengal In quantities equivalent to the reQuirements 
of Calcutta. Supplies to deficit districts will be made bv linking tradera in the 
deflcit district for the purpose of procurement of speeifie quotas from surplus 
districto. It will, therefore, remain for the Government purchasing agency to 
procure only requirements oi essential services outside Calcutta, of any rationed 
areas outside Calcutta, and a certain quantity for a provincial reserve to meet 
emergent demand. The Government procurement organisation will, in effect, exert 
no undue pressure on the market. The main danger to the success of such a 
system ia speculative buying.. This is proposed to be controlled by rigorous iwin- 
foroement of the Foodmins Control Order and the control of movement. The 
Government of Bengal intend to encourage the cultivator to bring his surplus to 
the market by a widespread propaganda campaign and every endeavour will also 
be made to make available In the rural areas greater scmplv of consumers goods. 

Referring to rehabilitation of distress areas, the Food Member, pressing his 
personal views said : ^We must be prepared to assist these people, in case of 
necessity, with loans or gratuitous help in securing cattle, utensils, clothing and 
hnplements for their livelihood.*' As for rationing in Delhi, Sir Jufola Praead 
said that they had already taken up the question, and their rationing adviser had 
oonanltations with the Delhi anthorittes It was their inientiou to Introduce rationing 
hn full scale in this city, from the Yfoeroy downwards, ss soon as ths scheme 

eould be prepsied end put into exeeutloo. . ^ 

Mr. Haeeain Imam would oot like to make politioal eapitel out of Bengal*! 
tragedy. Framing hia charge ebeet for the preaent Bengid erUa, he pteoed tlm 
togel prase in the forefront and aeenaed it for not diaetoaiog the eorreei feM till 
the League Mini^ came Into dBoe. Then it wee too late, 'he eeid. Mr. in 
* . .. with soneptaof el etleeee and 
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iltyu^. ^ Ht jeoafM Iha Oormor^ 
tiui raal fAott of tiui Benra ntoiUoii. Ha Hii^ thal tha Govarooi 
M Benioil had lull faett (lafora him andT he ahoiild have kooiTD whiU was is tim 
for Beagal. Mr. N. B. Sarkar, the iSrii Food Member alao^ he aaid. joined die 
cooapiriey of ellenoe. Lully, he oriticlaed the eoodaoft of the pereon who held the 
food portfolio after Mr. Sircar had rceigned. Frooeediirg, he critieiaed the traDtport 
Departmeot, which had failed to seenre thips even on the Indian water. Some 
of theu ahipa. he^ alleged, were plying for pilgrim trafac between JQgjpi And 
Arabia, inatead of carrying food lor tbte oonntiy. 

Pandit Kuwtru : What about the part played by tbe preaent miniatry from 
May to July? Tbe preaent Miniatry took atepa to prevent newapapera from 
pnoliahing newa about Bengal. • 

Mr. Ho88ain Imam : ^*1 will deal with that in my own time.” He uaerted 
that tbe atorm broke hp on April 24 when the preaent miniatiy took oflloe. 
Proper aignala were given to etart all aorta of propaganda to diaeredit the miniatry. 
Mr. Houaln Imam wanted the Houae to atand up with him agaiiiat any attack 
on provineiai autonomy. He claimed that the recent oidera under Section 126 A on 
the Sind Government to maintain ita price control was an attack on provincial 
autonomy. 

Mr. P. 6apru : *!Why doea not the Sind Government ruign on that 
iune?** 

Mr. Howin Imam : ”We stick to our guna. You resigned and now you 
come before the Government begging for the release of your ieadera. We ere more 
realiatio.” 

Pandit Kantru : ”You stick to offices.” 

Making hia concrete auggeations, Mr. HoBBain Imam said that the price of 
agricultural products should not be 6xed arbitrarily. The Government should fix 
only floor and ceiling prices and leave exact determination of prices to the provinces. 
Furthermore, the price fixation by the centre should be done in consultation with 
the interests coooerned. The Central Government should also dif close its own 
procurement plana. Lastly he wanted a reduction in acreage under jute cultivation 
and a cess to improve irrigation in Western Bengal. 

Rai Bahadur EamBarandaa wanted to know why the consignments tof food- 

S aina to India were stopped in last summer. Beferring to the Punjab, he said that 
a prioea had risen there because the Government failed to import foodgrains. 
Regarding the ^grow-more-food” campaign, he regretted that while the campaign 
waa on, the agricultural implements and cattle had become scare. He urged that 
the Government should take land revenue both in cash and kind and the Govern- 
ment ahould speed up imports of foodgrains into India. 

Mr. B, Ri Sen, winding up the debate, denied the allegations that to meet the 
needs of Bengsi the interests of the people of certain districts of Orissa, affect^ by 
cyclone, had been sacrificed. He said that the most hopeful sspeot of the local 
altuation was the bumper **Aman*’ crop, tbe harvestin^i; of which had already com- 
menced. Referring to the army purchases, Mr. Sen ssid that the total requirements 
of the defence services amotrnted to 6,51,000 tons a year, of which wheat constitute 
5,00,000 tons and rice 1,50,000 tons. In other words the requirements of tbe defence 
services amounted to only 1.2 per cent of the total production of foodgrains of 
India. It wus'not a net addition to tbe demand on Indian resources, The Indian 
soldier would have eaten even if he remained iu the village, though as a soldier he 
might eat a little more. Mr. Sen dwelt on the four principal recommendations of 
the Gregory report. They were the basic plan, procurement, statutory price control 
and rationing. Mr. Son, referring to the basic plan said that they would, in a 
few days, be sending out a more firm atatemeut of the provisional Khariff plan. 

As for proeureinent, the^y^ad been ecrttiinlsing^ procurement scheme prepared by 
the local Qoverhments. Beferring to rationing, Mr. Sen explained that in theMadraa 
Presidency rationing was already in force in the Madras Oity, Malabar, Salem, Coim- 
batore, Saidapet and Vixagagatam, and was contemplated in the Nilgris, and 
Tinnevelly. In the Bengal Presidency the rationing schemes were already in 
operation in Dacos, Faridpur, Seramunj. In Calcutta and the surrounding indnstrial 
areas rationing would be introdnoed in the very near future. In Bihar it had been 
decided to introduce ratioping aa •<’oa as possible in no less than'' fifteen of the 
main towns and industrial areas in Bihar.. In Sind arrangementa were complete 
for tbe introduclioo of rationing in Keraehi. In U« P. rationing of np to ^ pm* 
cent of the populatioif of all Targes waa already in operation. It was in- 

liidad timt the seheme fhcKild he expanded iover 100 peg 
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Millk thojtribfta popnUUoii !ii Hue natr fntiiiie* In tke D^t iWlikee It wm tlit 
iiit|li^ii of the Qo?erameat of Indie to inirodnee retioning in DAI OUy In the 
neil'PitoTe. In Oriese imtioniiig wen elreedy In force in Ontteek end Sembelpar. • 
IiijMem oerUin erticlee not inciodiog rioe» were retloned in Shillong In the 
0«&in Nagpar en incomplete retioning echeme wee elreedy In force In the 
N-W-F.P* retioning wee in force In Peehewer. In Beluohisten Qoette-Piehin wee 
e wloned eree. The Infonnetion eveileble regarding rationing In the Indian 
Bthtea wee aleo incomplete, but rationing wee in force in Gnohin. TreTanccnre. 
Indore, Bhopal. Gwalior, Junagedh, Dewes, Ontch, Rajkot, Vithal-Gedh Steto, 
In Myeore rationing wee to be introduced In both urban and rural area*. Mr. Sen 
aleo diecloeed that the queetlon of price oontrol in the Punjab had been engaging 
their close attention. 

The Oouncil adopted Mr. Parker^a amendment by 24 rotes against 19 end 
adjourned. Mr. Farker’e amendment rune as follows : **And at a suitable date an enquiry 
should take place to examine the whole qufsilbn of the food shortage in India and 
in particular in Bengal* The enquiry should be conducted by a aiiltable body of the 
type of a Royal Commission and its personnel should be completely outside the field 
cif Indian politica. Its terms of reference should cover a full examination of the 
present food shortage and the making of recommeudations to prevent the rectircenoe 
of the existing distress.** 

Modification of Cripps Propobalb 

84th. NOVEBIBBR The Council of State to-day adopted Mr. Q. S. MotilaVa 
resolution, recommending the Government to convey a request to His Majesty’s 
Government to modify the Crippa proposals so as to make them acceptable to the 
people of India. 

Chargbb against Dbtbnob 

The Homa Member stared on Pandit H. N. Kunzrii's resolution asking for 
reviaion of cases by High Court judges and furnishing detenus with charges against 
them, that the Government would be able to announce within a month their decisliio 
regarding the furnish ng of charges against detenus. The matter was under the 
active consideration of the Government, He was not opposed to the examination of 
cases by advisory committees but said that it was not difficult to constitute su<^ 
committees which would consist of men of both judicial and executive experience, 
'fhe Council at this stage adjourned 'sin# di#,’ 


The Central Legislative Assembly 

Monsoon Session — New Delhi — 26th. July to 25th. August, 

1943 


The Central Legislative Assembly began its monsoon session at New Delhi on the 
86th July 1»48 with Sir Abdur Raham^ President, in the chsir. Sir Aaizul Haque^ 
Sir A. K. Roy and Dr. N. B, Khare, the three new members of the Kxecutiva 
Council took the oath amid cheers. 

16 Adjodrnment Motions Fail 

Sixteen adjournment motions fell through, some being disallowed by the 
ChHr. one by the Governor-General, and one for want of a sufficient BUinb«T of 
auppoTtars. while a large number relating. to food were dropped in view of Sir 
Azizul Haqm'a announcement that a day would be given to (he discussion of tha 
food Bitnatton m • whole. Dr. Khan, Indian OreraeaR Member, aleo anoonooed 
that a da, would be act aaide for diacueiion of tbe eituaiion ariainK from tho 
Bonth African Pegeing Act. Hr. Govind Deabmnkh’a adjournment motion on tho 
■ame anbject wae therefore withdrawn. 

Among moUons dieallowed by the Obair waa one by Sardar Bant Singh #bo 
to wenu Govetnment’a refnaal to forward Mahatma Gbandbra jettor to Mr. 
Mmah. The Home Member ob^ting to tha motion point^ out that a aUnitor 
■iatttMi waa diacnaaed in the laat aeaaion when Oovemment'a poliey with nq^td to 
eotrcapoadeuoe with Mr. Oandhi waa explained and it nf» atetad that thia pollw 
had MW to asiatenM for a oonaidetabla tone. Tim anbiaet of Sto praaant laotioa 


BOl ii imw or mgiiit matter, tlie CNmIt luid tel te motfon did 
ool nii« My new or utRODt mottar. mi« Chahr onnooDoed tel te Gofomor-Go- 
•otel had dIflHillovad te aaaio meioher'i niotioii to diaeuaa te OororniBODt of 
India’! refttad 10 parmit Mr. BhiUipt te moot Ut. QandU. 

Baoi|nuK»TY Aor Aiimd. Bill 

Among oflidnl Billa InUodimd waa one hy Dr. X B. Aim to amend te 
Bedproci^ Act of 1943» in onler that an Act, whiob it ia pointed out is ▼irtnally 
tmirorlcabio in praetica, may be made dTeetife and in order to oarry ont te 
iliCenlioo of te leglalalnre in passing that Act. The issue of a notification 
under te Act does not automatically out down ri^lits and privileges enjoyed to 
India by persons domiciled, in te notified British possession. No provision is 
made in te Act for te hreaeh of any directions or obligations imposed nnder 
any rules which might be framed nuder the Act. Hie amending Bill aeeke to 
remove these defects. 

Othbe OvFf CULL Bills Introduobd 

^ Bit J$r§my RaiamaHt Finance Member, introduced a Bill to consolidate and 
amend te law relating to Government secorities issued by te Oential Government 
and to the management of te Reserve Bank of India of te Public DAt of te 
Central Government. 

Dr. AmMkar introduced a Bill to amend te Indian Boilers Act and a Bill 
to amend the Motor Vehicles (drivers) Ordinance and a Bill to amend the Mines 
Maternity Benefit Act. 

Mr. C« if. Trivadi, War 'Secretary, introduced a Bill to amend the Indian 
Army Act and te Indian Air Force Act, and Mr. J. V. Tyaon^ Education Secre- 
tary, a Bill to amend te Agricultural Pmuec (Grading and Marking) Act. Sir 
A. AT. Roy, Law Member, introduced a Bill further to amend the Code of Criminal 
Procedure. 

The House agreed to Sir A. AT. Roy'a motion to refer to s Select Committee 
the Bill to make ceitsin provision for appeals in criminal cases tried by a High 
Court exercising original criminal furiadiotion. 

Aia Raids On India 

Rsplyldk to a question by Mr. A. AT. Chattqpadhya, Mr. N, F. AT. Bymona, 
Civil Dsience secretary, said that between April 2 and June 26 this year, there were 
seven enemy air raids on British India and three on Indian States. All te raids 
on British India were directed against military targets in SB Bengal, llie number 
of civilian oasualties in these raids on Bririah India was 110, the number of wounded 
being 82. DsmMcs to property was neglifi^le. Neither casualties nor desertion 
among te ARP aerviccs had been reported from Bengal, Assam ond Oriaaa as a 
result of recent raids. Full ARP maaaurea were in force and no apecial meaaurea 
were neoessary. In the industrial areas of Bengal, aa elsewhere In India, where 
te civil defence services have been put to the test In recent months, they have 
given complete satisfaction. Replying to mr. Lalchand Navalrai, he announced 
that te Government would be glad to arrange for the discussion of the war 
situation at a secret meeting to be held during te current ssssion, when a full 
statement on tha war situation would be made by the C-in-0. if the President 
imued direotionil similar to those issued in eounezion with previous secret sessions. 

The War Beeretaryt Mr. C. if. Trivadi, revealed that during these raids 16 
Japanese airorsft were tetroyed aod eight probably destroyed while six. Allied 
aircraft were reported missing, the pilots of two being safe. Military damage 
oaused by these raids waft negligible. 

INDUN P1U80NBB8 IN JapANRBB HaNDS 

The number , of Inten pereonnel so far notified as being prisoner-of-war in 
Japanese hands waa 1270^ eaid PMroaa Khan Noon, Defence Member, replying 
to a question by Mr. BhuUok Indian perBonnel numbering 66,490 were atill 
unaooounted for and it was belieyed that the majority of them were prisoners of 
war in Japanese hands. It was not In the public interest to disclose the number 
of Japanese prisoners ol war in India* Very little information, he added, had 
been received regarding te treatment of Indian prieoners of war In JapaniiMi 
hands. Such inrormaSon at wis a^dile Indicated tet in many joasee prtsonece 
oaplond by te Japaneie hid been teet teuthlly treated. 
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iMie Home MemW, leplying to Mr. Govind Des/kmuA^A. leteiled timt the told 
napter of pprspns m detention under Kale 26 it the DI Kolee on June 1. 1948 
the NWFP for which figuree were not ereilelile. At regards 
oonai^QB of detention and release, he ssid thst Uie (^vemment of India were 
oottwned only with security prisoners detained in the Chief Commissioners inpoTiiioes 
wmle each provincial Qovernment was empowered to determine the oonditfons 
under which security prisoners should be detained in thst province. The power to 
miect the release of security prisoners lav with the authority directing arrest and 
detention. In the case of a security prisoner detained under the orders of the 
provincial Government full discretion rested with that provincial Government. 

. Mr. Li K, Moitra asked if there were any fresh oases of detention under 
DI Rule 26 following the Federal Court's judgment on it. The Home Member 
replied that there had been some cases of detention sabsequent to the amendment 
of the DI Rules. 


Treatment of Political Pbibonbrb 
27th. JULY .-^Sardar Mangal Bingh^ Congress Member from the Punjab, 
spoke on Mr. T. T. KriaknamacharVa resolution asking for a revision of Govern- 
ment policy with regard to treatment of political prisoners and detenus. He 
describe the treatment of prisoners of the 1942 civil disobedienoe movement which 
he alleged was worse than that of prisoners of war in India and that of detenus 
in India before 1042. He supported the resolution. Pandit Nilkanta Baa was 
confident that, if responsible persons were permitted contact with Congressmen in 
jails, many of the latter would come out to assist in easing the present situation. 
He asked for a revision of the whole policy In view of the improved war situation. 
Mr. Govind Deshmukh moved an amendment seeking to delete reference to political 
detenus since Aug. 1942 from the text of the resolution. He said that when a 
meeting of Liberals in London demanded better treatment for political prisoners 
and detenus in India, they looked at the question from a more humanitarian point 
of view, and he wanted the Government of India to approach the question rrom 
the same point of view. Mr. Neogy asked if the Home Member was perfectly 
satisfied tnat the alterations he had made for "preventive and precautionary 

S urposes" in the treatment to be meted out to political prisoners after 1942 were 
Bing worked rightly in the provinces. All sorts of allegations had been made, 
for instance, in the Punjab Assembly, but not a single one had been refused by 
the Government. Sardar Sant Singh critloized the Defence of India Rules. From 
the number of ordinances made in the Act it was apparent that it was being used 
for purposes far beyond those for which it was meant. He asked the .Government 
not to look at every case from the police point of view and not to assume that 
every Indian was guilty and was out to hamper war effort He asked the 
Government Member to accept Mr. Joshi’s demand for a Committee of the 
Legislature to revise Government’s policy or to appoint their own Advisory 
Committee. Nawabzada Liaquat Ali, Deputy Ijcader, Muslim League Party, 
declared that so far as the demand for humane and decent treatment of detenus and 
political prisoners was concerned, the Muslim League Pafty had the fullest 
sympathy, but there were occasions when Government might in the larger interests 
of the country take some action which in its judgment was necessary to preset^ 
the peace. That, however, was no reason why such persons should not be tream 
as decent human beings. Sir Reginald Maxwell^ Home Member, winding up me 
debate, said he could almost have accepted the resolution as amendm by 
Mr. Deshmukh but for the words in Mr. Joshi's amendment. *Tn consultati^ 
with a Committee of the Legislature specially appointed for the purpose, the 
Central Government and the Legislature, he declare, could not step tn ana 
supersede Provincial Governments in matters in the provincial field. He. howwer, 
stat^ that, since the last debate on the subject Government had not;been idle ; 
they had been in correspondence with Provincial Governments and as a VMUlt 
Provincial Governments bad been reviewing cases of persons detrined under Row 
26 and a total of 4, ©3 persons detained had been released by thwe Governmento 
themselves, A great deal of correspondence had also been imdertaken by the 
Central Government with Provincial Governments to secure umfMmity of 
conditions and there bad been considerable improvement in certain Provinces m 
matters of freedom of correspondence and interviews. OormMnd^ce wim 
Provincial Gcwernments alM showed that security prisoners received substantially 
jitter treatment than convicted persons. 
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Ur/ amendnieot wm rejected bj «lw Itarident'e^ vote end this 

reiolutlofi with Ur. Duhmukh'B cmendmeiit wee aegitlted by 41 rotei to 8& 

Omo Biqbts Foa Haeuahs 

Mb. JULY i— Full eocial and drte rtgbti for Hartjanei the riicht of Indlane 
to posecM firearmc and a inonihly aalary for nembere of the Oentiml Legielature 
were *ou|^t to be secured by three noa*ofhcist Bills introduced in the AMembly 
to*day^ The first Bill, iatroduc<*d by Mr. A. AT. Chaitopadhaya, profidee. amoiig 
Other things, that no court recogfiiss/sny dTic or social disabilities imposed by 
euiiom on Harijans and that the words ‘'backward class,’* "depress^ class," 
"nntoaohables,** "harijaiis" and '^scheduled class’’ be lemored from usage. The 
right to possess firearms and other weapons was proposed to be given to Indians 
in general and Hindur in . particular by a Bill introduced by Pandit Nilkanta 
Daa. 

Otbbr Non-Offioial Bills 

A monthly salary of Rs. 500 for members of the Central Lsgislature was 
proposed in another Bill by Pandit Nilkanta Das, He pointed out that the 
present method of remunerating members by means of a daily allowance was 
unsatisfactory as a member’s income varies from session to session according to 
its length. 

The house agreed to Dr. N, B, Khare^s motion that Moulvi Abdul GkanVs 
Bill farther to amend the Indian Merchant Shipping Act be circulated for eliciting 
opinion till Oct 15. The Bill sought to increase from Bs. 1 to Hs. 3 the daily 
compenaatory allowance given by a ahipping company to each cabin claaa Hsj 
pilgrim who held a return ticket and was detained at Jedda for more than 25 
days because the shipping company had not provided him with accommodation 
in a pligrim ship. ^ 

_ Mr. Kazmi introduced a number of bills to amend the Civil and Criminal 
Procedure Codes and a Bill to make it^ clear that prosecution for on offence 
committed under the Indian States ( Protection against Disaffection ) Act can 
only take place in a town or district where such pablicatiou were first printed or 
the author of a book or document usually resides. 

Rboipbooitv Aot Amend. Bill 

29th. JULY The Assembly to day passed the first reading of Dr, KhareU 
Bill to amend the Reciprocity Act, so as to make it more effective in application. 
Further stages of the Bill were postponed in order to give time to members to 
consid^ aniendmentH which were received late. Moving consideration of the 
pul, Dr. Khare, member for Indians Overseas, said the original Act had been 
found defective and, as it stood, it was virtually unworkable in practica Under 
im provisiems, the rights and privileges enjoyed in India by persons domiciled in 
a notified British possesaion could not be cue down, nor was there any provision 
by which penaltiee for breach of directions could be imposed. Hie amending 
legislation would remove those defects and make the Bill effective for the purpose 
for which it was enacted. 

Sir Sued Baza AH, India's former Agent-General in 8. Africa, said the Bill 
had not come up a minute too soon. Ur. Khsre bad acted in a reasonable 
manner, both as an Indian and as a Member of the Government, specially when 
he called a representative meeting of public men to consider tbe situation 
arisinir out of the “pegging’’ legislation. Ho. however, protested against what 
he called Government’s attempt to find scapegoats by saying that the Act was 
demtive whereas everybody had considered it workable at the time it was passed, 
and the Indian Oversea’s secreUry had described it ss a measure that was to 
be administered with oar^*^ Mr. fioomnhhai /Laljes said that the House must 

time that Ghivcrnment bad risen to the ^mcasion. 

Pjople of India wanted a full expression of its strong resentment at what 
F-M Smuts' Governiuent were 4oinK. Sir Frederick Jamas Mdd \i was a tragedy 
that the House should be asked to enact a Bill witli the intention of applying, 
as a retaliatory measure, those forms of lUsoriroinaUon In this country which 
were unfortunstefy impoMd on Indians In other parts of the Empire. Sir Cowasji 
«Manmr said that the only effective way to make 8 Africa wake up was trami 
retaliatioa, but trade retaliatioa was a weapon which would do more damage to 

hundreds. African resideiit 
iu India. ^ During the debate. Dr. JTkaiw granti4 if the BUI. was passirf 
it was not gomg to make any imiiieiMoii on S. Abba. He also said Uiat 
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.. ' ®®* * penatneBt MlutioD of the iwoblen. Bot aten oondlUUoo, 

, 'S?*iiP**‘*”«.***god«POP and nracMeotatioa Idled, whet other tmaif wee Mt 7 
c*edit to QoTmmait for their ' promptitude in brlDa^g the emending 
Bi%||t eooo after the defeete in the oriidnel Aet were diseOTeiw' 

2. _ Oronn Otfioui. Biixb 

i ^ Member. Dr. B. Jf. 

Aatbedhor. One further emende the Indien Boilere Act 19^ and protidea for 
the inepection of die bdier-fed water ajatem ; the aeoond amenda the Hinea 
HtoterfiHy Benefit Aet, 1941 to ensure thet nomen receive msternity benefit for 
ere^ day, except those on which they attend work and receive payment, durioi; 
the days of confinement ; and third, amends the Motor Veb^ es ( Drivers ) 
Ordinaoee, 1942, providing for the reinstatement of requisitioned drivers, on the 
termination of compulsory service under the ordinance, in their former employment 
on the tame terms as before, snd aafepnsrairig the position of a driver, about to 
do a called up for service, who is dismissed by bis employer in order to evade 
the liability to reinstate him. 

Mr. J. D. Tv8(m*8 Bill further to amend the Agricultural Produce ( Grading 
and Marking] Act, 1937, snd Mr. C. if. Triv8dP8 Bill further to amend the Indinn Army 
Act 1911, and the Inian Air Force Act 1932, were also passed. The Assembly adjourned. 

Attaok oh Me. Jihnab 

80tb. JULY A resolution condemning the cowardly attack on Mr. Jinnah and 
congratulating him on his providential escape waa passed in the Assembly 
to-day. Lea<&rs of all parties and 8ir Sultan Ahmed^ Leader of the House, asso- 
datfd themselves with the motion. 

South Afeicah Pbgqino Legislation 

Dr N. B* KhavA^ Member for Indians Overseas, initialed the discussion on 
the South African ''pegging’* legislation. "After tracing the history of Indo-Soiith 
African relationa, he said that from the earliest days of Indian immigration into 
Natal, the White population of South Africa had b^n guided by no other motive 
but "gross self-interest” By passes, licences, registration, taxes, tests, and reserva- 
tions regarding property and trading, and by denying the elementary right of the 
franchise to people horn and bred in their country, the Government of South Africa 
have done their utmost to humiliate and hedge in their Indian population. To tbia 
has been added social and public indignity of many kinds. ''The constitutional 
drawback from which India suffers does not detract from the inherent justice of 
the case of Indiana in South Africa and some means muat be found for maintain- 
ing the dignity and prestige of India and of the Government of India, even in 
vr&rtime. Toitunately in this matter the people of India and the Government of 



not think lightly of breaking away from the British Common wealtb of Nations 
because the ideal of co-operative inter-dependence on a footing of equality is better 
the ideal of ieolatM independence. There may be also a forlorn hope of re- 
presantations yielding valuable results after the election fever in South Africa has 
eooled down. But representations unbacked by any action, is valueless. As for 
action an amended Reciprocity Act is already before the house far consideration 
and tie possibility of applying other feasible and proper measures is being tmrefuliy 
examined?’ Sir tienry Riehard8(m supported the Government of India’s deolsralion 
that the Union Government’s leglslstion, giving statutory recognition to racial 
disorfroinatory policy, was repugnant, unneMS^ wd inopportune. He said th^ 
whatever reasons might have Inspired the Union Government in this action, be 
could not agree with those who felt tiiat it indicated a lack of appreeistlon of the 
ffveat part which India had played and waa playing, in the war and he hoped that 
no political considerations would be permitted to cloud the issue. SuggestjiJg tr^ 
ratmUtlon, enforcement of the Reolp^ty Act against Union Natiouala in India 
and the recall of the Indian High Commlasiofier from South Africa, Bayed Rasa 
Ali India's former Agent-General in South Africa, said that it was a lama axeuse 
to asT that Indiana were penetrating extensively into predominantly EoroiMn anas. 
The Government of India had to do sometlilng, and he suggested that immediate 
sahetlons ahoold be impoaed to pment export of foodgraius and gnnoybaga froth 
India and refuse the import trf wattal barx^and paints, eio., Irm S^mth Africa. 
Be also urged on the Govemment to imphse restnetiooi on South Altlean natfoi^ 
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country within the next two monthti nno to reotil the Indian 15^ Oottiinl»<* 
•toner. Or. Banerjia ndFOcsnted n rigoroue applicetioa of the proyisioite of the 
Beoiprocity Act, notlee to terminate the l*^e Agreement between Hidia and South 
Africa, an examination of the articlea by which be could prevent import and export^ 
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common non-European front. Nawabsada Liaquat AH Khan held that HMG £ad 
not played fair to India. If they had exerted any preaiure, be waa aorei the South 
Alri^ Government would have ataved their handa. He aaaerted that the war 
could not be made an excuae for delaying any action. **War or no war we want 
action at once : action to uphold the dknity and honour of Indiana wherever they 
may be.** Dr. Khars, winding up the debate, announced that he had called a 
meeting of the Standing Kmigratton Oommittee for August 7 when he bop^ to 
place hia proposala for its consideration. 

The Assembly pasaed the motion, with Mr. DeshmuWs amendment^ which 
read as follows : **Tbe position arising out of the recent ^pegging* legislation in 
South Africa be taken into consideration with a view to enforce the Rwiprocity 
Act and adopt measures to redress the grievances of Indians in South Africa.” 

H. £. The Vigbroy’b Addbbbb 

2nd. AUGUST Crowded galleries and a full Hoaue listened to the Viceroy’s 
address, which lasted an hour-and-a-quarter and was frequently cheered, particularly 
the passages In which he paid a tribute to India’s defence forces and to the 
Indian Press. 

'Tram the very be|(inning of the war I have done everything a man could do 
to bring the Indian political parties and their leaders together, to remove doubts 
as to the inteutlons of HMG regarding India’s future, to achieve that sufficie 
qi common agreement between the parties and communities of this country 
that necessary preliminary acceptance of the legitimate claims of all that must be 
the pre-condition of any constitutional advance that is worth having, or that can 
hope for permanence”, declared Lord Linlithgow in his farewell address to the 
Oentral Legislature today. 

He added : "It will always be a sharp disappointment to me that these four, 
years of war should, for ail that effort, have seen us no nearer our goal, and thatt 
as I speak today, these internal divisions and these communal rivalries and thas 
reluctance to place India first and subordinate sectional ambitions and jealousie 
to the common interests of the country should still stand in the way of progress. 

"I regret the more that at a time when India's contribution to the war effort 
has been so great, when in so many ways her stature has been so enhanced 

8 renter progress should not have been possible in the constitutional field during 
bese years of war. That there has been no greater progress is due not to lack of 
sfiort or enthusiasm or goodwill on the p«^t of HMG or myself. 

"As I have said elsewhere, those divisions and that lack of agreement are due 
not to reluctance of H MG to transfer power to Indian hands, but to their very 
readiness to do so. But the fact, the lamentable fact, remains, that, to the grief of 
all of us, those divisions exist. Nor during all that time has a single constructive 

§ roposition— and I deeply regret to say it— been put forward by any Indian party 
he whole burden of framing constructive proposals in relation either to an interim 
or final solution has been left to HMG and myself. 

"We for our part, most anxious to give all the help we could, have tried one 
proposal after another, and we have done our best to harmonize the sharply conflict- 
ing claims that have faced us. The best that we can devise, informed as we are by 
centuries of experience of parliamentary Government, has been freely offer^ 
Yet, while one endeavour after another by^HMG to find a solution fair to all 
parties and oommQnitie974n India and acceptable to India as a whole has been 
rejected by one party or the orther, not one auoh practicable alternative proposal 
has been put forward by any one in this country.” 

Narrating the efforts made by him to secure Gonstilutional advance in the 
centre and in the provinces, be said : "1! I have not been able to achieve the 
measure of success 1 bad hoped for, I at any rate, during the time of war have 
been able to bring into being changes of real siginifioance and far-r^^nir 
importonoe. It is true that I have not been able to persuade the great political partis 
to take their share in the Government of the country, but the Government of In^a. 
a body of seven of which the majority were officials, has been changed Infer a 
body of 14, eleven of which are non-oflkials and four only, including uie C-in-0 
ere Europeaus. Of fu broad basla, of the representation It gives to the virions 
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DtnnUiiBB ind iisteresta, of the eqaellty of it» membere* there een be no queetton 
ever. 

^.'"Buch changes cannot be a substitute for a Oonatitutlon detennined by 
OKninary proeessea nnd agreement— processes which cannot be completecl under the 
BmHi of war. Short eats can only be a danger alike to present unity and poet- 
i^r solutions. At the stage now reached the real problem to be faced ii the 
future problem : we must look forward, and not backward. And it la the need 
for India herself to find a solution. That in all friendliness snd sineerlty 1 
would most earnestly commend to your consideration today. 1 have said it before, 
and 1 say it again quite plainly that the path to full and honourable co*operation 
with the Government of the country hae mwaya been ot>en to those who desire 
it for its own sake* HMO and the Viceroy can try to help as they have tried in 
the past. But the burden is on India, on her leadets, on the principal elements 
in her national life. It is discordance between those principal elements, lack of 
trust, lack of readiness to accept the legitimate claims of the minorities of the 
parties, or interests that stand in the way. 

Those are obstacles that only Indiana can remove. And it is most important, 
and I would most earnestly urge this on you, that if there is to be any nrogresa 
Indian public men should without delay, start to get together and clear tne way 
for it. The po8t*war phase is drawing rapidly nearer. HMG, as you will 
remember, have voiced the hope that on the conclusion of the war Indians 
themselves may sit round tlie table and hammer out a Constitution having the 
general aupport of all the principal elements in India’s national life. Are fiidia's 
leaders to be found unprepared when the day comes for those discussions ? Is it 
not the course of wisdom to sit to work at once without wasting a day, to try by 
discuBsioo between themselves to find in resdincss for those disciissioiis an 
accommodation of difierences that prevent progresa at the moment and build a 
bridge over the prolund gulfs that divide party from party and community from 
community ? 

They alone can do it. The burden is on them and not on HMG. And the 
whole field is open to them. If the proposals which HMG have at one time or 
the other put forward in default of any proposals from Indian leaders are 
unacceptable to India as a whole, there Is nothing to stop India’s leaders from 
considering and devising an alternative, whatever its nature, or from trying by 
private negotiation with other parties in this country to secure their support for 
any such alternative. All 1 would eay**-aod I say it again as a friend of India 
and as one concerned to see her progress in whatever manner is best suited to 
her national genius and the interests of all within her broders— is thist that 
whatever alternative and whatever scheme is devised must take into account 
practical considerations and must have the general support of all the imi)ortant 
elements in Indian national life. 

'*No scheme, however good it may look on paper, tbnt ignores important 
elements or interests, that overlooka the essential necessity for substantial 
agreement inside India as its basis has any hope of surviving for long, A National 
Government can be a reality only if it is generally representative, if ii has general 
support of the major parties and the people as a whole, if its establishment leada 
to the assuaging of communal and other bitterness and rivalry and to the 
harmonising of all the many divment points of view that a country snob aa 
India with its great range of climate and races, its dififerent histoticsl traditions 
must always present. 

^*ln Field- Marshal Viscount Wavell India will have as Viceroy one who has 
proved himself through a long and glorious career as one of the great leaders of 
men in the field and one of the outstanding soldiers of our time, but you will 
find in him also, and this I can say from personal experience of two years of 
close, intimate and friendly collaboration, an understanding, wise and sagacious 
statesman, a man of sound political sense and judgment, a leader of coiirsi^ and 
tenacity whose wide human sympathy, whose affection for India and whose profound 
interest in her problems are well known. In the difficult days that lie abead«HCor 
the problems ot peace are no less exhausting and complex than the problems 
we have had to face in the war— hie ripe experience, bis fresh up-to-date knowMia 
of India and his sincerity and opeoiieaa of mind will be of value to this country. 
That cannot be overstated.’* 

Beviewing his term of office, he eaid : *nie 7i yettn of my Viceioyalty have 
lain in momentous times. Through the whole period we hatre been faced by 
political iaauet of the first impOrlance. For the last four years there has been the 



seed to oonoootimto oo iadk’i defenoa agditiat )iOi^a oUoelc ; ba the 
«^oMa& and traini^ of Our armed loredi whether naval, miliiai^ or'air, end on 
oigaaialiig our war effort in terms of moo. rntmey and enppiiei. Indiana reaponae 
to eveiT call made ou her throngbout the war haa been magnificent. She may 
well be pnmd of Uie auperb cootrlbntkm ahe baa made to the vlctorlea of the Alliea. 
and the triumph of the United Nation. 

‘‘The recent legialatlon in b Africa afifocting the atatua of Indians in that 
eonntry haa been a matter of profound regret to my Government and the situation 
whleh reaulta thereform ia under active cobeideration. 

*'ln other flelda fudta’e international atatna bae been enhanced fn a variety of 
waji. She la represented in Waahi^ton and Obungkiug. China and the President 
^ the XT« 8. are represented here. Vot over a year now ehe had repreaentatioo on 
tha War Cabinet. She baa been vary closely aaaociated with all developments of 
importance in connexion with tbs war. The splendid work of her .Ijgming men 
whether by sea, land or in the air has added to her renown throughout the world. 
The magnitude of her oontribotion to the war effort of the iiliea is known to 
every one.** 

Befening to the development of nation-building activities by the carrying out 
of earefnlly-conaidered Government schemea for the eatabliahment of new factories 
or the expansion of exiati^ ones, and by the operation of private enterpriae, be 
aaid : **ln particular the Ohatfield and Miniatry of bupply Mission projects for new 
ordnance factories and expanaion of old ones are now either completed or nearly 
complete. 1 may also mention the great expanaiona in the steel industry, in the 
manuhcture of matbine tools, in the chemical industry, and in the capacity of the 
rubber manufacturing industry, especially for making tyres. 

**Thoae results have not been easy to achieve in the face of tlie difficulties, 
known to all of you, which arose and still arise from the growing claims on the 
chipping resources of the Allies, from the closure of certain sources of raw material 
by the Bde of Japanese aggression, and from the pressure on India’s internal 
transport system arising from the greatly increased burden of war production and 
military movements. In solving these difficulties, and in maintaining its war effort 
deapite them, India has received and ie receiving the greatest help from the other 
Allied nations, especially from HMG and from the UbA. The Technical Mission 
whi^ our American allies sent ue last year, and the Lease-Lend Mission now with 
ns, have been of the greatest assistance to ue. We have lately had a joint Anglo- 
American Bteel Miesion which gave valuable advice and help in connexion with the 
production and dietributLon of eteel, and I must pay a cordial tribute to the admi- 
rable work of the Eastern Group Supply Council, itself the outcome of the Kastern 
Group Conference, for the initiation of which ludia was so largely responsible and 
wUch did such invaluable work. ^ ^ 

**11118 vast expansion in the field of war production's has not been achieved 
without material sacrifice of the goods ordinarily available to the agrimiturist and 
the townsman. I will refer later to certain asj^ts of that problem. But I am glad 
to think that many of the industries engaged in the manufacture of vital war 
iupplies are now better equipped to produce goods for ordinary internal consump- 
tion than they were before ; the experience gained in manufacture under the stress 
of war adds materially to our knowledge of modern skill and technique ; and we 
are extracting and putting to uee in India in ore and more of our own raw 
materials. Over and above this realizing the importance of providing for essential 
civil ne^e we are now endeavouring to releaae for civil consumption a larger share 
of the induetriai output of our own resources. The steps we have alredy taken in 
this direction will be steadily pursued, consistently with our responsibility for 
supplying the armed forces in India. ... 

For the moment and for some time to come, our energies must be devoted 
to ex^oiting all available tosourcea for waging war. But the moment will arrive 
when this prooese must be reversed, and our efforts will be directed again towards 
toe normal activities of peace and the use and development of those resources for 
toe rehebilitation oi our economy, and the maintenance, and wherever possible, the 
inrorovement of toe stmidards of living of our people. Post-war reconstruction is a 
phrsae familiar today in every continent, but the nature of this reconstruction must 
depend upon Iboel condition and the viciMitudes of battle. 

**In some countries toe rebufiding of toe bomb-shattered homes of the people 
and of toe factories in wh^ they earn their livelihood must be the first stage 
Of recovery. Then i^ain a nation tto weater part <rf whose adult population of 
beto i«ns has been conaorlpted into tito services or war mdustry haa to 
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t K>blems taBtly dtffeittit, mt \mii ia^dagm, from thoao whihoh eonfroDt wi 
L India, where despite the magnitude of our wet effbrti Imqgo eeetloa of the 
tipQ still pursue their customary avocations more or 1^ undisturbed by the 
the war save in so far as changes in the price level may have affected their 
loirfbr better or lor wmse. 

4 : **Our own problems in tlris held, vital though they are, are of a dUTereat order; 
War baa brought to India a marked and rignificant inereasa In iadustrial activi^ 
attd an even more important increment in the number of persona akiM In 
mf^hanioal and industrial work of all kinds. Evidently the problem ie to carry 
forward after the war as much as we may of this enhancea industrial aotivity« 
transmuted betimes from its present warlike shape into forms oapsbieof producing 
tbe needs of a world at peace. Oertaiu of our industries, some of them highly 
impprtant, have come through the past fouj years with few chsuges of s teohnieu 
character, and for such the problems to be solved will be msinly of a commercial 
character. 

*'Olo8ely linked with industrial expansion are the problems of sgricuUnrsl 
improvement. The best hope of permanent progress, whether in town or countryside, 
lies in the maintenance of a sound balance between field and faotory'^for tbe 
farmer, a steady and profitable market for bis own produce and tbe opportunity to 
buy the products of this factory, at reasonable prices : for the factory, s copious 
.supply of raw material and a vast market for the finished product. The osrefnl 
fostering of this natural, healthy and resilient partnership, which is the foundation 
of OUT economic strength and the firm base or platform from which we may 
develop our overseas trade roust be the first care of Government and all conoerned 
with industry or with agriculture.*’ 

Describing the effect of the cloth control scheme, he said that prices of cloth 
of all kinds had fallen not only in wholesale hut also in retail markets. In soma 
retail mirktHs they has fallen by more than 40 %. ' 

Referring to inflation, he said that the Government was determined to do 
everything in tlieir power to stahilize economic conditions at tolerable levels. The 
drive against infiation was being pursued simultaneously in tbe monetary and 
commodity fields. The Government of India was also resolved to check speculation 
and profiteering in every sphere which affects the life of the nation and to repress 
Slid penalize all cognate anti-soeial activities. 

He was glad to say that the measures already taken were beginning to have a 
most salutary effect. Not only had the vicious upward trend been checked, but 
several important indices had moved sharply downwards with beneficial effect on 
the whole price structure, but there was no room lor complacency. 

*'We should not,” he said, “delude ourselves that this battle was over. On 
the contrary the campaign has only begun and we are determined to maintain 
pressure and fight relentleasly on every part of the anti-inflationary front. Tbe 
stake Is nothing less than tne economic safety of the country : it demands co- 
operation, co-operation of all of us, sod no effbrt can be relaxed until this insidions 
danger is removed. 

He thanked tbe Indian Press for all tbe help it bad given him during his 
stay in India. Occasions there may have been when there were difereiices of view 
on matters connected with the Press. Misunderstanding there may have been from time 
to time, but 1 remain deeply grateful to thU institution for its fairness, Ito eager 
anxiety to serve the public, its concern to observe end If imsaible to improve tbe bmt 
traditions of journalism, and I would not like to leave India without paying this 
public tribute to it and to that hard-workina body of intelligent and able men by 
whom India is so well served in tbe Press.**'^ 

The Viceroy paid a tribute to the epirit of tlie people of Indie, tbe confidence, 
enthusiasm and courage which they had riiown during the four years of s devastating 
and exhausting war and jhe cheerful readiness with which they bad brone the 
many burdens that s total war involved. There bad been great achievement on 
the home front as well as in the field and one on which India would took back 


with pride and tbe world with admirstion. The Viceroy aleo conveyed his sioegre 
and heartfelt thanks to the personnel of ell tbe services in the country. 

Rbciproclty Act Ambid. Bill ^ ^ 

M AUGUST SouUi Afrioea eoldlere passing through India at tbe en4« of il»e 
war ehottld not be permitted to atey for more than six montha, while aoldiefe from 
other conntrlee might be allowed a year’e time. Tbia waa urged by ncerly a dosen 
apeakeis in the Assembly this afternoon suppmrtlng an amendment momi by BIr 
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t id Ba»a AH to Dr« If, B, KhareU Beeiprocity Act AmeDdment BilU the cUmei 
which were under diecuMion. Sir Baza AH^b emeudment related to Uie elauce 
providing that '*any direction made by the Central Government imposing disabilitiea 
in respect of entr^ into or travel or residence in British India upon persons 
domiciled in a British possession shall not. until the expiry of one vear after the 
termination of the present hostilities, applv to any pexsou domiciled in that British 
possession who is a member of the armed forces. The amendment, which sought 
to reduce the period from one year to six months, was supported by Mr. Suasein* 
bhai Laljit Mr. KaUaah Behari Lah Bir MoKamed Yamin Khan^ Maulana Zafar 
AHf Mr. &ovind Beahmukh, Sir Vithal Chandavarkar, Sir Cowaaji Jahangir^ 
Mr. M, JoahL Mr. M. Nauman^ Mr. K, C, Neogy and Mauivi Abdul Qhani, 
They emphasised that South Africa must' be made to feel that, because of the 
unfortunate action taken by the Union Parliament in passing the pegging legislation, 
India was determined to treat S. African nationals with special seventy. Sir 
Fraderick James, European Group, opposed the amendment and Sir Firos Khan 
Noon, Defence Member, speaking as Member-in -charge of demobilization, pleaded 
against placing any time limit and urged the House to accept the assurance that 
the Government would lose no time in taking demobilized S African soldiers out 
of the country. After all there would be no soldier who would not want to rush 
home as quickly as possible after demobilization. But there might be difficulties of 
transport and allowance must he made ' for that. Dr. iv. B, Khare, Indian 
Overseas Member accepted the amendment, which was passed. The House also* 
passed Mr. Deahmukh*a amendment pioviding that the Bill shall come into force 
from Sept. 1. Further debate was adjourned. 

8rd. AUGUST South African officers should not be placed in positions in 
which they would have Indian troops serving under them, and wherever these 
officers were already in such positions they should be transferred. This was one 
of the immediate retaliatory actions suggested by Sir Yamin Khan and Sardar 
Sant Singht speaking on the third reading of Dr. Khare’s Reciprocity Act 
Amendment Bill, to-day. Sir Roza Ali, Mr. K. C. Neogy, Sir Frederick 
James, Sir Vithal Ohandavarkar, Mr. Hussaiobbai Lalji, Dr. BannerjL Byed 
Murtaza Saheb and Mr. Raiiash Bihari Lai gave general support to the Bill as 
amended and congratulated Dr* Khare and Mr. Aney, former Overseas Member. 
Bir'Raza Ali commended to Government the principle of blow for blow in its 
relations with South Africa and urged them to give up their defensive attitude. 
He added that a further amending Bill with more stringent provisions was 
necessary and should be brought soon. Dr. Khare replying said as a doctor he 
knew when and how to use the knife against countries which ill-treated Indian 
nationals, If certain countries needed incision than others he would not hesitate 
to make one. The Bill was passed. 

Earlier, in the course of the debate on the second reading, the House divided 
on Sir Rdza AlVa amendment prescribing one year’s imprisonment and a fine of 
Ra. 1,000 or both as punishment for disobedience of any rule made under the Act. 
The amendment was rejected by 47 votes to 29. 

Delhi University Amend, Bill 


The House next took up discussion of the Delhi University Act Amendment Bill 
on the motioD of Mr. /, D. Tyson, Education Secretary, that it be taken into 
eonsideration. Mr. Tyson referred to the general agreement among members of the 
Select Committee whose report was before the House, on the provisions of the 
' Bill, particularly the major issue of a three year degree course, on which there was 
only one dissentient. Mauivi Abdul Qhani moved the circulation of the Bill and 
he was supported by Sic,Ziauddin Ahmed and Mr. Lal8haud Navalral. Mr. 8. C. 
Ohatierji opposed the motion. 

Number of Detenus 

The number of persons detained under the Defence of India Rule 26 from the 
beginning of the war up to June 1, 1943, was 17,766 of whom 11,717 were siill 
under <mntion on that date, said the Home Member in reply to Mr.. Bhutto’s 
question in the Assembly. The number of persons ^convicted during the e^me 
period under the 'Defence of Ihdia Rules was 75.941, while the number actually in 
|ail on June 1 was 15.099. The above totals did not however include the North 
West Frontier Provinces, for which figures were not available. 

There was no automatic arrangemeiit for the review of each case of detention 
after a particular pwiod, the Hmne Member added. The prindpie which both the 
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of India aad P^Tinelftl Gmru^^ kid ooMtantli in miad. 
WpTfff ieoarity priioiiar jdidl rtmain in )dl wkdM dHmtioii wm 

in the inientti of leenrily and Um iffiolent pioiaoiition ol tto war, 

Bslbi Umviaam AicBfD Box 

^ dth. ft SUi. AUGUST Lalchand Navalrat^ oondadins Ua opiidi In fa?onr of 

bo ikafeatoytalM^ 

Mfsg^g withdraw^ ^ rooognitiw of oollagaa wooMaot bo Mh 

Mehman oppooed ^ oinulaGon moGon as that would onlY naan dalllT. 

^ ^ Qo?«nmont of India waa fa 
beliof that tho ramn why tho throe yoara oouiao wao not iottodnood in other 
■niyeraiGea waa that it waa not poaaiblo unlaaa the atandaid olhigh aohool 
aduoation waa rdaed. AU the uniyeraity mm in fuU agminent with the 
propoeal of hayij^ a three year oonree ai^ had fully endoraed the provioion of a 
wholeGme yioe-ehaoeellor and the auggeation regardiDg withdrawal of reoosnitlon 
of oollegea. In Delhi, Mr. Sarqent oontinued. they were in a p^^Gon to 
re-organise high aohool aduoation. If they were able to oarry out a unireraally 
liked idea, it aeemed to him that they were doing a good thing. He admitM 
that migraGon ol atudenta from and to the Delhr Uniyersity appeared to be a 
oomplioated business, but reoiprooal arrangements oouid be xaade oy goodwill on 
boGi sides. Professor P. N» Banerji asked why snoh a oomparatively amidl 
uniyersity as that of Delhi should haye a paid yice-chanoellor while a large 
^ insGtntion like the Calcutta University was * oontent with an honorary 
yioe-ohanodilor. 

The motion for oircuiation was rejected by 45 yotea to 38 and the moGon 
for oonsIderaGon passed by 16 to 28, The House took up diaousslon of the elausas, 
and had not concluded when it adjourned Gil the next day, the 5th. August, when 
on the second reading of the Bill the House rejected by 40 votes to IM sn 
amendment to reduce the term of office of the Vioe-Oaanoellor from four to 

discussion of the clauses of the Bill today, the Mnslim 
League Party made a sustained attempt to secure increased Muslim representation 
in the administrative and other oodiea of the Uniyersity. Mr, Ghulam Shik 
Nairang moved an amendment that of the three persons forming the committee to 
select names for Gie sppointment of the Vioe-Ohanoelior, one shall be a Muslim. 
He said that the amendment would remove the feeling among Muslims that since 
its inception the Delhi University had, for all practical purposes, been another 
ediGon of the Benares University. Condemning the attempt ’*to oommunalise a 
temple of learning,” Mr. Jamnadas Mehta said: "We have had too much 
oommunalism in this country. Let us at least have educaGon free from that thint. 
I would not mind if all the three persons belonged to one community. Let them 
not ask for it because they are Muslims.** Mr. /. D. ly$an, EducaGon Becretary. 
opposing the amendment, pointed out that there was no provision for communal 
represmitaGon in the Delhi University Act as it stood. No request had been 
rSeived from the University, He had had the University Acts in India searched 
and was UAd that the principle of communal representation had not been accepted 

S p any university except the Dacca University, where it was ac^pted as a special case. 

dwmada Liaquat Alt Khan, replying to Mr. Mehta, said that the tes^le of 
learning lost all its aancGty when it became the stronghold of one parGcular 
community. Referring to Mr. 'peon’s statement about the principle of communalism 
the speakw asked, why fight shy of the problem now if , the complainis mm 
insGfi^ that Muslims^ had not had a fair chance in fae mi in fae Uelfa 
University t Mr. 8. C. ChatterjeB appealed to ^ 

oonidto wither though their grievances were genuine, it would redrand to m 
credit of this House and the country if it made an enactment which advertised the 
la^that even in a temple of learning they could not rise above commnnal 
prejudices. The amendment was by 37 votes of Si. 

Dbbatb ow tbs Food Sjtoatiow ^ 

Mh. ATO 08 f:-IniartD|^lood^toto the AwwaMy tod.y..gy Jfatoiiwyl 
A riin if Eaaut, Food Momlwr d«HHrib«l tba difflcnltiM and otatnwaoM 
Gofemmait bad to faoa. “UBabatad aetion baa ten^t m a^, 
dUBonltiiaa^ Ihia fliat aiz noatha of Ota Taar.'ba aafoT. W a^ ha ta a 

Md we aball gobably bat, a we . tba fatiiia. I ^ 

1 tifat the S)eparimant lor which I speak will spare so slim to solye 
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'■■iSim dfffioultiei.’* Calling for support d the Goveronent in thdr effivrta, &t Axizul 
wlareds ^Ibopo that tho diaenuioni with the provinoea and the States in 
eonferenoes we hare organised will lead to greater mutual understanduig and 
greater oo-(^ation. There ave still those in this country who do not help ns ; 
who are indifferent to die fate of others, so long as they can attain their own 
selfish and absolnte security of profit. I appeal to public opinion to express 
itself against those men ; against die hoarders and speculators. So far as 1 and 
my pei^rtment are concerned, so far as the provincial Qovemments working 
closely widi us are concerned, we will do our best to see that they do not escape. 
He described the results of the food conferences held since 1939 and referring to ' 
the conference of Dec. 1942, said that the rice position was discussed in it and on behalf 
of the Bengal Government which was represented by official representatives and 
the then Cmief Minister. It was stated : “We do hot require for the next few months 
My rice even though we are in deficit.” On inquiry whether the Bengal 
wvernment had any suggestion to make as to how mey would be able to get 
rice if it was required by the province, neither the Chief Minister nor the offidal 
represMtaUve had any suggestions to bffer. “We have to make our suggestion,” 
said the official representative, **when the occasion arises.” The general position 
taken up by Bengal was that as they were not in surplus, but in deficit, they 
should not asked to contribute in any way to the all-India pool and that they 
would be able to manage thdr affairs if they were not asked to undertake any 
extra provincial responsibility. The Chief Minister said at this conference : ”We 
know rice is enough for us. We do require some wheat from outside. We do ^ 
not want to be fixed to a policy. We shall act as we may decide.” Hie other 
provinces thereupon considered their deficits and surpluses without taking Bengal 
into account As regards Millets the Bengal representative declared that his 
province was not particularly interested. I'he conference made certain general 
recommendations. As regards price control Bengal was definitely against fixing 
any price on the groundT that the commodities would not come out. Bengal 
opinion was as follows : ”We have regarded the whole affair as so academic 
that we have not attempted to make any calculations. In the case of rice, it 
is !of little imMrtance, so long as we are allowed to look after our own interests.” 
MMras, me 0. P. and Assam were also opposed to the enforcement of any maximum 
price Md the U. P. was opposed to the fixing of the price of 4 iny 

commodity other than wheat. The official representative of Bengal was of 
the opinion that all price control measures snould be given up and th^ 
fhs wcc should be moderated 1^ market activities and controlled distribution. 
Ilm Punjab, tlm main wheat producing surplus area, agreed to a purchasing agency 
su^ect to the Provincial Government deciding the quantity to be exported from the 

S rov-nce. Beferring to the second Food Oonference in Februi^y this year, the Food 
lember dmribed the prc^urement and supply plan which was one of the decisions 
at the cMference, and said that taking tne alMndia position as a whole the 

received during April, May and June about 
1, 460, W tons of various kinds Of food grains from the surplus provinces. They 
actually obtained Just about 5*7 lakhs tons for distribution to deficit Provinces and 
Btotes. **By about the beginning of May the situation began to assume a critical 
character, and it looked as if the food sitution in Bengal was beginning to get 
completely out of hand. The province was faced with a rigorous shortage and 
it looked as if the industrial war effort generally and civil life of the province 
danger of dislocation with its inevitable reaction on other areas as 
well* ^ The Government of India had, therefore, no other alternative but to tide 
ovtf the immediate situation by introducing free trade in the Eastern Zone as the 
only means of getting a flow of foodgrains into the deficit areas. This was done 
Md for the time being «>irave crisis was averted. If free trade had full play. 

It woiud have had a permanent effect not only in bringing supplies to the deficit 
areas but also briiming down price level of the whole of the eastern region, even 
though them would have been isome temporary rise for a time till the market found 
its Mttilibrium. But as soon as iree trade was declared in the Eastern 2Sone, 
oMtnictione of every kind were placed in its way. I have before me a list of over 
fiO cases reported from time to time, and we have not yet been able to complete 
tile investigation of these oanM. But nature of the allegations is as follows : 
BMoka nutohased were rmuisltioaed, atoks purchased were seiz^ a percents of 
all pumhasea wm ordered to be anrsend^^ and in (tome cases at a much mwer 
pcfoe than purchase prices, stomata were Ctfderad to close godowns, traders were 
warned not to sail, station miutiera were airi^ to i^oetwagona, carters sii4 oarxiera 
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A Yoioe : By whom f By QoYornmant ? 

AmUuI SaquB said until the Invettigellona were ftniahed he wee 
1 to MJ. 

who com|M^, wm the Qenerel Menegere of Beilweya* the 
Mining ^ginmr of t^^^ilway Board, the Price AdmiDiotrator» tte Indian 
Ifin^g Aeeoeiatoon, the Officer*in-oharge of Bice Supplies -to aer^rome oonalmetioa. 
the Ghambers of Commerce and industrial conoernsi not to speak of tradera ana 
pax^aslng agents. It is said that teade agents were arrested and^ proseeoted and 
that goods in transit were seised. Thus free trade did not function. Taki^ the 
ease of one of thejmvincest we had an author itatiTe statement that the proTinoe 
had at least 3,000,000 mds of surplus grains. Ihis province did not take any step 
from Jan. to April to purchase any rice for its own purposes at a time wbm prioe 
was admittedly low. Yet with the intjiodiiotion of free trade it tried to baud a 
reserve stock for its own needs. We are just at the time considering the fesai- 
bility of gradually restoring free trade throughout India as the only other means 
of ensuring steady supply, thereby bringing down the general prioe level and 
distributing supplies commensurate with the needs of various parts of India. But 
for some time it looked as if this may possibly endanger even the partial supply to 
the deficit aress. With few exceptions, there was no acceptance of a common 
responsibility.” To devise immediate steps, a conference was convened in July and 
Jt expressed itself definitely against any form of free trade and recommended 

reversion to the original procurement plan functioning under the Government of 
India, but with purchasing organizations working under provincial 
Governments. The Government of India accepted the recommendations of 
the conference. To overcome transport difficulties the Food Member 
went to Lahore to settle matters on the spot, but just at the time when 

we could clear up all operational difficulties, there came the unfortunate breach 
due to the Damodar flood. An attempt was made to send more grain by ships 
and two ships were actually loaded with wheat. But just after loading, the ships 
developed engine troubles and were now under repair. We have done all that la 
possible, but none can contend against obvious limitations and even where we can 

It cannot be done in a day. If growers are askrd not to sell but to wait for better 

prices, if grains do not come to the 'mundies' in monsoon conditions, if some over* 
zealous officer l.OCX) miles away requisitions foodgrains while in transit through 
this area from one State or province to another, it takes time for Information to 
come, remedies devised, and goods moved again. For the time being our efforts 
are all directed to one end, namely, to arrange and ensure more supplies to the 
deficit areas. We propose to take other remedial and necessary measures as soon 
as the exigencies of the moment are under control. If the Government of India have 
to accept any responsibility in the food problem in India, we must devise adequate 
machinery to carry out and quickly enforce our decisions. How this can be done 
and ensured cannot be decided until the difficulties of the moment are tided over. 
The Food Member went on to point out that probably the provinces, both deficit 
and surplus, never anticipated any acute shortage. It was not the Bengal Admi- 
nistration alone which failed to anticipate events. Beferring to the criticism that 
exports were the cause of shortage he stated that total exports of rice and wheat 
since January up to date was just about 85,000 tons, including exports to Getylon. 
Since then rice export bad been banned and unless there was a surplus In hand 
after meeting India’s own needs. Government did not propose to export other 
foodgrains either, except such small quantities as might be necessary in tlm interests 
of India. About Defence purchases, he stated that from January to July the totid of 
wheat and rice was about 275,000 tons to feed 2,000,000 men in the Army. The 
food problem was much deeper than appeared on the surface. If the 
adult diet waa only 1 lb. of foodgrains a day, the consumption needs of India 
was 60*5 million tons. Wi^ 45 million tons as seed requirements, the total food* 
graina neeeesary was at least 55 millions tons. If half the people of India 
named a little more, namely, 14 lbs, a day, the figures would go np to ^ mlltlon 
tons, and normal production of the prineipid foodgrains was only about 50 or ^51 
miluon tons. If the growers chose to kei^ any quantity as insurance against bad 
harvest, if they ate a little more than the poor meal of past years if there waa tmf 
carry«over, it meant a gap in the supplies avsllable In the exiiting eo^ttons of 
things for the non-agricnltnrist population. The whole eeonomy of" lo^ in the 
paat was on the basM of India aa one economic unit. ''A spirit of eoonmic 
sattonnliam is, no donbi, a healthy feature in the eeonomie life of the peoplt* But 
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of eecmomie Dotfooiliiio atocirrtod to iodi ozinaioi «• to 
md prereot ^ liUloit lnte^pIOfiofildl io diiwt of food ifaortMKe. la 

the aoienoe of tiM fMdiinUfoii of a commoii pncpoM* itboeonMi diffioult to dofieo 
anj aebiBio that flta the iotoNita of dll aadf ofan whoa aa ammeat la raadMd 
oaaeoiaoi Mioaa maa^tobataolaa whioh fl^ta pralaxta lor braSiBK any aftraamant 
faaehed. b Earopa» iha aaaia ooaditloaa hava lad to tba pxaaaat war. In ladto 
Uhaabroog^ aboat tha^piaaaat food problem. Ha taferrad to tba loag-iaoM 
Food Ooinmittea aad aaid ita report waa baiag drafted and it waa Gorarnman^ 
Intantloa to taka action on the report withont the laaat poaaibla delay, Ha paid a 
tiibata to other dapartmaata of Qofammaat enoh aa the Agrionltnrai DapartmaBt 
Wi^tto^^^ Teaasport Department, whleh ware helping in the aolntioB of the 

Mr, Akhil Chandra Dutta axged that there ahould be HD legal qnibbling 
about the oonatitational poaition : the Oentra ehonld taka up the ultimata leapon- 
aibility to organiae and co-ordinate an all-India food policy. The aaaa of Ban^ 
waa a apeoial gna. ^ Thera the famine had reaultad from war oondidoaa and ^ 


the 


Gorammant of India, in the intaraat of defence of the whole country, should ooma 
to the province's reaeua. To meet the emeigaoey situation of the province military 
stores within Bengal should be made avdlable immediately as loan for a temporary 
period, and the Government should stop jpnrohases for the military, aicapt to 
Immediate requirements. He wanted Bengal to be declared a %miha'' area 
forthwith. 

Bir A, H. Ghugnavi said : *Xhe crisis in Bengal has lesnlted from a series 
of blunders on the part of the Government aver since the outbreak of the war.’' 
Fven after the declaration of war by Japan, Government did not wi^e up to the 
necessity to examine the statistical position of rice although it was ^mon 
knowledge that Burma rice fed almost half the labour population of India and 
thus enable the superior quality of Bengal rice to be exported to other parts of India 
and even outside. When suppues from Burma stopped, the Government should 
have stopped the export of rice from the province and should have laid down 
enough stoks to provide for the contingency which was evident to all ” Ha 
appaued to the Government of India to send food to Bengal and save human 
lives, 

^ Sir Henry Richardean, Leader of the European Group, said he could not 
congratulate the Food Member or the Government for the programme of businsM 
this session. It was inescapable that Government laid itself open to criticism on 
tim ground that while people were starving, discontent was rife all over the country 
and the food problem a burning question. Government were content to dAid 
with legislative measures whioh were of far less urgency and which could hm 
waited. IHaar Hear). ^It#as deplorable that after ^ Sni had hapSSS 
lessonof the toly of being too late ha^^ learnt. The 5)^0^? 

lisdf was formed years too late. When other countries were plan^na end 
rationing, India had a surplus in many commodities which, had a Food Debui. 
ment existed, could have been purchased and stored by Government as provMim 
against the rainy day which had now come and found India nnprepa^ 
emphasised the demand that this alMmportant subject of food shouldbe 
in charge of a Member with ripe experience who would be able to devote 
entire time solely to the problem, instead of one of the most hard-worked Memhm 
who inherited not only the Commerce Department bnt^ the Food Department 
the Department of Indus^ and Civil Supplies, Criticising theinadequaev 
measures against hoar^ng the speaker demanded that, irrespective of wto 
persons might be, their names should bp made known throughout the eni»^ 
and severe punishment dieted out to them in order that once and to all wJnSJ 
nm b, giten to ril thow otto pwplr wlio ^ o^y been moonnged 
rloionlous punishments whtc|i had been awarded (Cheers). -n we 

lOlh, «’~*T3ie transport aspect of tiie food problem was exnialii««d k« 

®*wr(l Biiittol. ^ wtoi the Aewmbly Om 

food dtradon to4i9. Bli lidwwd muikad thrt th«,pe^ whieh to ,mI» 
right note m, that of Hr. JoeU ywterdey when be W 
tb, deficit In tto om^ m, not Meb that tt eodd not be OTCtoMe ?y 
nuagement Tto food ritnariofc b^ent on, wonld not bo aared by I 
dtbate, aa a memto alignale^ tet by ..to next aiz or right 

fo aaem the moremant of food npin foe aarpIiM to tba defkdt anaa. Aa 
«M aotion towarda that end. the Ibana^oit l^to thatfo rfo!»rSHb 


kV^m} ATS ON IBS 


m 


^ in ocHM^Ating tba mrk of ttn 4lffemi agittelii. whott 

^ eHMitiAl for A taeoenfiil tolntion of Uw oAMly, 

food iDopArtmon^ iho QovmnoAt of lii^^ Iho MirpliM 

WOAA, me GkivoraoieDta of Iho rooeifing p iof in c n , the |»iorHiai omiiiiAtkm, 
oi •non co-opmUon, ho iAid, waa dmoAttrMod in Iho lUlOAtioii in 
BoMAy, whoio irtz mondiA im, Iho pooidon woo doApoiAte hot now, owing lo Iho 
ooljihorAtim tho Oentral Gofommonl and oUior PmlooiAl Qoromaionis, opoelAl 
liiiDA Jmn A^AD^, rodoning hod boon inlnidueed and thcro woo osiplo 
01^9 of milloto and whoai, and Uieio waa no genotal anxlbty. Tho lYaaoporl 
Momber admitted that the mofomoni prograinme lo South India fell ihoirM 
oapeotadona owing to railway operaiionai diffleuldei but it waa aadafaetory that 
at the and of July 105^ wagpua per day wore paaaing through D^l againal 0 
target of 110 wagona a dar in that direpdon. Food grmna for Travanooio and 
Oo&in were moring ria Karachi and aHhongh he had no recent figuiea, he had no 
reaaon to auppoae that plan waa not operating aatiafactorily. 

BoCerring to Bengal, he aaid dial fmoritf arrangementa had been made to 
more 90 wagona of foodatuffii a day through the S I. B. and 100 wagona a day 
through the B. N. R. beaidea foodatuffa aent in by other railwaya and thoae pro- 
duced in the Provincea, and thoae aent in by ateamer from Karachi, One ateamer 
had been loaded and further ahipmenta were being arranged. Thia route, the 
Tranaport Member obaerred, muat be die route for further relief on a major aeale 
in the near future. The quandty aent dirough the S I. B. and B. N. K. would 
repreaent aome 8,000,000 Iba. a day, which would be aufflclent to feed more than 
3,o00,000 people at two and a half Iba. a day for each. The popnladon of Oalontta 
and Howrah waa 2,500,000. Efficient co-operation and energeUc management could 
aee the Province of Bengal through the neat critical weeka, if aupport waa given 
to both the Government of India and the Government of Bengal inatead of making 
the aufferinga of the people the aport of poiitioa. 

Mr. Bhutto conaldered it futile to have the debate if the Central Government 
were powerleaa to do anything. He believed nothing could be done unleaa the 
Provincial ^vernmenta were brought under control ana the Food Department 
completely centraliaed. He auggeated the appointment of a Oommittee of both 
Houaea with the Food Member aa Prealdent to deal with the aituation and alao 
auggeated that Asia priaonera of war ahould be toanaferred from India to Anatralia 
ana Canada. 

Mr. P. Oriffitha^ European Group, after commenting on the 'Incredible 
alowneaa'’ of the Government of India and the dbatinacy and obatrucUon of the 
provincea, aaid that the baaio plan, though it failed when it came to Bengal, did 
much to eaae the aituation regarding wheat. It waa certainly a plan which 
leaaened the diaaater, and the change at the time it waa made from the baaio plan 
to the policy of free trade waa the part of wiadom and atateamanabip and he for 
one would not be a party to any condemnation of the Government on that aoore, 
Buggeating practical action under four heada, he advocated, flratly, rationing in 
urban arena all over the country, aeeondly, a drive for food ato^ ^ 

recent drive in Calcutta, thirdly, very much alronger action againat offiimdera and 
fourthly, a very much atronger line with Provincial Govemmenta which would 
not play. Mr. Griffitha compared the methoda adopted in India with that followed 
In Chungking where big proaperoua merchanta who hi^ offwded againat the food 
Uw were paraded through the public atreeta with worda of ignominy and oontempi 
written upon them. Waa it not time that aomathing i^ly dmtie waa dona In 
thia country f Dcalinga of the Central Government with Provincial Govemmenta, 
Mr. Griffitha emphaaiaed, ware bilateral. Provincial Gtovernmmta wanM aui>port 
from the Central ^eminent in many mattera, and the Centra G^ernmimt 
ba^ through Indiieot methoda, endleaa wnya of bringiog ptcaam on the Proving 
Govemmenta. (Hear, hear.) He deehi^ that the greateat oba^aey been 
■lUMrn by Mm. of tho.. prorinoM wbieb wen .t piwmt mmniw by NotioB 19 
(ohm). Mr. Orifflth. ooaelndad with • .tnn, pl« for .uwitm. wstton. 

lu. JT. C. Neon eompond iho p w Mo t ritootloa fai Bag.! wUli_ whot mditidi 
In 177QL when iho KMt Indio Compony bowM in tho nom. ol it. mpteTOM. 
•Om Indio Oompony. be ibid, Mill mdetod in th. conntty. Lord OUvo n^t 
not b. with than bntti^ w.. Lord ofOllT.8tn.tiB<rt.ll.dintiMGo*OTntet 
■ b MohM Oonghtor mid elmm). Imli.. Mr. Nmgy 

dMhdt «nmtt* vttli xogud to foodHttnflk. It wMomnittid t ^ tiy w «», gjfflflpO 
Midiiin imHwiHl in the ewintty oad o ms lorg. numboc «l foniga tnopo brai^ 
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fimi OQtiide betidei ^ Urg« number of loieigD prleonere of wur who he nn^er* 
ibod were being enterteined with e UvUmeeiudne to foreign friendly potenteteer- 
ill theee meent ah ezeeeelve oonBiimptlon of food and went to aj^rayate the ddSieit* 
He eoggeeted that ehipe anch ae thoee adyertised by Mr. Gnffitha with milliona of 
tona of iHlieatfrom Anatralia and other aurplua areaa ahould ateam towards India 


and aa an emergent measure military au^oritiea should be induced to part with a 
part their stocks. The Food Member bad referred to the attitude of the Bengal 


part m tnelr stocks, 'me Food Memoer oad referred to me attitude ot me isengai 
Government representatives at the food conference, but, asked Mr. Neogy, what self- 
reepeoting Government could be expected to depend upon the Government of India. 


reepeoting Government could be expected to depend upon the Government of India. 
It had been stated in reply to his question that ^,000 tons weretequired to be sent 
to Bengal and it was agreed that that quantity was going to be. sent 
to that province by the Central Government. But actually 89,603 tons 




the Government of Bengal did not take the Government of India seriously in this 
matter. It had also been stated in reply to his questions that there had been no 
exports from Bengal after March this year. But be wanted to know what was 
^e export from December upto March. No figure had been given to him, but in 
the Bengal legislature the figure given of export in 1943 was 2.84 lakh tons of rice. 
He did not know how far this was correct but that was the figure given. 

Sir Edward Benihall : Exported whereto ? 

Mr. Neogy said : I don’t care where it went so long as it went out of the 
province and was thus denied to the people of the province. 

Nawabzada Liaqat Alt Khan said that the object of the debate had been com- 

M frustrated as Uie Gkivernment bad *not told them what steps they (proposed 
) to relieve the situation or invited the advice of the members on those 
proposals. How could the non-official members assist the Government, when they 
did not know what ^e Government proposed to do. He also criticised the discus- 
sion on food having been fixed for the last days of the session and said while the 
the people were crying for food, Government were thinking of improving higher 
education in ^e country. (Laughter). The Nawabzada charged the Government 


education in ^e country. (Laughter). The Nawabzada charged the Government 
with criminal negligence in not setting up the Food Department for so long after 
the outbreak of me war, and it was also criminal negligence on their part to Ignore 
the home front. Provincial Governments would not co-operate with them. Govern- 
ment had asked the country to damn those people who had placed obstructions in 


the food policy, but Government were not bold enough to name those people. The 
Government of India, as at present constituted, the Nawabzsda believed, could not 
command the confidence of the people. Food was the most important thing and in 
this the Government had been most negligent. He urged on the Government to 


ji;et a move on now and when the next crop came, he hoped, they would not be 
; found in the seme mess. 


found in the seme mess. 

Sir Azizul Hague, Food Member, winding up the debate, declared 'that he yielded 
to none in the House in feeling for the sufferings of the people. The speeches 
during the last two days seemed to suggest that the situation was solely the result 
of one or two factors which each speaker stressed. For instance, it had been stated 
that huge quantities of rice were lost with the loss of Burma. The Food Member 
pointed out that the total rice production in India was 25,000,000 tons and the 
total Import from Burma was H million tons. So far as Bengal was concerned, 
the average imports from Burma were 400,000 tons, and excluding exports from 
Bengal the net import into that province was roughly 200,000 tons. In 1941-42 the 
net import into Bengal was 224,000 tons as against a production of 8} million tons. 

‘ m* ' 


Asbbmbi^x Upboar— Sbobbt Sebsxon Not Held 

18th. AUGUST t-r-An uproar and heated exchanges marked the proceedings 
this morning when Nawab Siddiq Alt Khan sought leave for an 


this morning when Nawab Stddiq Alt Khan sought leave for an 
adjournment motion to disoiisi ^'the failure of Government to secure the attendance 
of Government Membdrs in time to constitute a quorum for the holding of the 
afternoon meeting of the secret session on Aug 11, thereby depriving the House of 
the privilege of eliciting full information about the war situation and discussing it.” 


present yesterday afternoon ( Voice : ^Eighteen” j and that according to the us 
practice no bell was rung. As for the motion, did it imply that only Governm 
mmhm were to attend the House in Gine f Was that not equally the duty 
flietsd mmnbers T 


DEBAIE ON OITRtfgNOY PCiLTOT 


— ’’®***i r?*" membwi wan pnmt ; 20 oi NiiiB mn in tha 

HcWiila Only one officlid member wee present.^ 

J®?*" •jnian draw Aa puit'a atlanUoa to a raUaK gim ^ PMaidont 
7**®“* *t®** '"?• buBinaM in the Honee, it wm the duty of Um 
mmm bendua to keep the qaoram. 

; ^e Pretident eonld not hold thet it wee the dnty of only Goaamvwt 
m^hcn and membere ^nominated by the Government to attend the kiottae 
regularly and in proper time and that thia was not the dnty of die elaeted 

MMVimhiflPA. WaVA flA tA Imv flAwnn aea« aiiAla waalm sA 4U^A*^aU^ akA .'a* 
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reg^lerly end in proper time end thet thie wee not the duty of the elected 
meinberi. Were he to ley down eny eueh rule It would metn thet the ooniUtnentiee 
nedd not look to the membere elected by Uiem to cerry out their duty. He wee 
loeth to give eny ench ruling. 


Debate on Goekency Policy 

Sir Ziauddin Ahmed moved e recolutiom of the QovernmenPs currency policy 
end coDcentretion of their ettention more on the etebility of ^e bank rate of intereet. 
He declared thet if the price of three eete of erticlee namely, silver, cotton 
piecegoode end wheat end rice, were fitabiiiased, the prices of other commodities 
would move in sympathy. He suggested thet a maximum rice of 50% over the 
pre-war price was reasonable, end the Government should fix prices at the levs!. 
As it was, the value of the rupee had gone down to 8 annas and therefore it was 
necessary thet the salary of Government employees should be doubled. 

The Finance Member, Sir Jeremy Raisman eeid thet with regard to inflation 
the state of eifairs which existed in thie country up to the beginmng of May waa 
capaple of being construed as leading to unoontrolied inflation, and .he aamiited 
that the Government had anxious moments over the tendencies which were apparent 
at that time, but the Government had now satisfied themselves of their ability to 
deal with that aituation. There was now no feeling of pessimism whatever. The 
important thing in war time was to ensure that even though currency and bank 
deposits might expand they did not have their automatic effect on the price level. 
The Government had satisfied themselves that It was not necessary to submit to 
any automatic advance of price because of increase in the volume of currency. He 
himself was not sure of it three months ago, but he was quite sure today that the 
Government could stop that nonsense. It required drastic action and the fullest 
measure of public support for that action. Rebutting Mr. Krishansmsehsrrs 
remarks on government loans, the Finance Member drew attention to the 
remarkable success of Government loans, and said that the volume of money which 
flowed into Government coffers was a definite Indication of a swing-hack from 
commodity to money as against tbe^previous tendency of a move from money to 
goods. He would point out that in a vast country like India, there was no need to 
be alarmed by the currency figures of 750 crores or even a thousand crores. In 
relation to the population of the country and other factors, it was not an 
intrinsically excessive figure, but it was important to check the teiidenoiea which 
that figure seemed to indicate. Dealing with commodity controls, the Finance 
Member expressed confidence that the textile control experiment would succeed. 

Dr. P. JV. Banner jee : What if it fails ? 


The Finance Member declared that if it failed it would be the Government^l 
<f^y to face the resultant situation without regard to sentiment. But he did not 
bmieve that the experiment would fail. He oelieved the leaders of the textile 
industry had realized that the position which existed a few months ago could not 
possibly continue, and they realized their duty to this country and were prepared 
to help the Government to supply cheap cloth. He explained that control must 
continue in regard to food, and said that in the ciroumstancea sugar control In 
spite of initial difficnlties was working satisfactorily. It waa the success of suur 
control which encouraged him to feel that control of the textile industry could mao 
be work^. It was the Government’s intention to proceed further with commodity 
control and bring all commodities to a reasonable price level. He regarded m M 
enemy every man, who tried to produce a rise in commodity prices. He reiteralM: - 
his belief that it was possible to deal effectively with inflatiim in thia country. It>f 
requir^ determination on the Qovemmant’a part : it required the fu«^^ 
of the people. It was a courts which went mp down to the astionM wsU-boing « 
and one in which everybody could assist without filing that he was doing daniage 
to any political conviction. 

War Injubub (Oompensation Insueanob) BnA 
lift. AUGUST :«-11ie AaaemUy to-diqr pMMd the War Iniutlea <OompanaalioD 



idl TBS OBintAL ABlfma^Y {a«tr niu^ 

itetiinocrt Bill iatradoetd bf Dt. B. S. Ambedkar, laboor Umbar «f Bm Ck>f«B» 
amt of lodis. Dniisg Um dabote on the Dr. jUibaAtt agreed to ea aatbad* 
Bleat nofcd^by Hr. Afdur Jta$Ud ChoadhiBV end eappoctcd bf Mr. ffusiatiMail 
Lay* to emit the iiroriiion aader irhieb 007 perepn aatlioriBed >7 the OovemaMat 
ai^t enter 007 premiew or inopor^ nndn the coottbl of on enidbyer for tbe 
pnrpoae of obwaing infonnathm ngar^ng the aaaber of peraona amdt^ed or 
other deteila neeeea^ for the odumiatretion of the Aet. Hr. Lo^ ▼ebanentl7 
declared that each a power wee not id^cn evea to the inooine-taz anthoritieo, who 
had the nepondUlito ol ooUeetinK erme of rnpeea. Dr. Amtodftar, la egredng..to 
the emendmentk aela he thoaght Ua Goremaent’e porpoaea wonld be anflieientto 
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to AD AUtboris^ penon inch Aoooontoi hoolkM or other doounents aa were neceMArya 
Tb» Houee Agreed, to Dr. AmbedkAr'e Amendment prorlding thet the totnl 
Amount of the fund relied from premiume peld by employere lor the iniurenee of 
employeee under the wer Injunee compensetlon ineuTAnoe eeheme ihell not be 
more (hen Be. I,fi00,000 end thet if After ell peymentA mede out of the fund eny 
belAnce remeini, it ehell be eonetituted into a fund to be utilieed end administered 
by the OoitrAl Govemmeot for the benefit of workmen. 


.DbLHI UVIVARBITY AllBIffD. BlLL 

The House then resumed dIsouAsion on the Delhi University Act (Amendment) 
Bill end scoepted two Amendments, one bs the Government end the other by the 
Muslim League Party. The Governmenrs amendment ndsed the number from 
8 to 12 of bodies and Assooistions, whioh If approved by the tOhancellor, could 
elect representstives to the Court of the University. The League’s amendment 
raised we number of representatives from the Council of Btste and the Legislative 
Assembly on the Court from two and four to four and eight respectively. Mr. 
J. P. Tpson, Education Secretary, said the Government amendment would enable 
the Chancellor to redress the grievances of minorities. Another amendment by the 
League Party seeking to imse the number of persons to be appointed by the 
Chancellor to the Court from 15 to 16 **at least half of whom diali be muslims,” 
was under discussion, when the House rose for the day. 

17th. AUGUST :-Oon tinning the debate on the Delhi University Bill, the 
Assembly today disposed of 14 out of 101 amendments so far tabled relating to the 
schedules to the Bill. Discussion to*day again centred round the demand of the 
Muslim League for adequate representation of the community on the Court and 
Executive Council of the UniversIW. Bao Bahadur N. Shivrafi amendment ui^g 
reservation of three seats for the Scheduled Castes and two for labour, out oTthe 
12 seats which the Chancellor is riven power to fill to secure the representation of 
minorities not otherwise in his opinion adequately represented, was rejected ^ 36 
votes to 16. The amendments by the Muslim League wens rejected after , the (mair 
had asked the supporters to stand In thrir seats. The Government’s amendment, 
which was Accepted, increased the number to be nominated on the University Cburt 
by the Ohancelior nom 15 to 25, of whom 18 shall be appointed to secure repre- 
sentation of minorities not otherwise in lus opinion adequately represented. The 
House agreed to reduce the number of seats on the Executive Council allotted to 
professors from two to one and then adjourned. 


18th. AUGUST Muslim and minority representation in tbe University services 
was discussed st great length on the second reading of the Bill in the Assembly to-day. 
Mrs. JRenuka Bay, speanng on an amendment lor the elimination of the system 
of nomination for women on the Executive Council of the Delhi University,, 
asserted that women in India were opposed to the system of nomination and she 
would ttther like to have women cooptedf by the Executive Council or elected by 
a special constituenmr of women xegistawd graduates from all parts of India. 
The demand lor minonty rwreaentation in the University services occupied the 




In the teeohinff. The 
were rejected end then 


^ thm «m 4B liniBtt nraiama iB ttw 

*“ ■J*; He woodand if the OoiandiaBt 1 h 4- iwIM the 
lSES!f2Si«2*«?*fk*****"^ *hw woBldnot Moept ilie |ttia<^ila el eoaiwimd 

2?*t' Wnnenbe to the diotniii of effioienoy. FnrthereDioteL there were iidiehle 
j^Mda^s fordminteg for eerrieee in (he enherdtiae. TlS%ie» me buHm ■«»• 
*7k^'‘ ^•***,^*'\»>*® •P“WBg from hia esperieaoe of the AUgerhcSteeniS 
e l e ifoa d that autteble Haeadnuuia wm fortheoming lor taeohisg poate In the 
Go^mmt’a dev point waa eiplained by Maaara, Peam udSmanf. 
Ooaitinng Mmaelt to die MU UniTenitj, Mr. 3Wob elaimcdWt the aae^S^ 
w<»U not be ^kable. Firatly, Jbeennaa the amendment waa wide enongh to iaelnde 
nnlreraity teaehera, who moatly belonged to the antonomona oollegaa and aaoondly. 
baeanae tlw amendment would mako religion inatead of degree aa the h..i^ tot 
aeleetom. Mr. Sargmt reminded the Honae that there waa paucity of Mnallm 
taaohera even in the Dacca Univeralty, which had been oiled aa aa example to copy by 
die Mualim Leagne. He claimed that there waa definite ‘.ahorUge of aultable 
MatMlmnns for certain branohea of teaching. In Delhi they were anztoua to build 
a univeraity and therefore they wonld look for “ 

Aeaembly diaeuaaed eight amendmenta all of 
adjourned. 

19th. AUGUST The ABaembly diapoeed of 18 amendmenta before it roae for 
the day. Two of theae amendmenta were acMiepted ^ the Oovernment. One of 
them imded five membera to tlie Academio Oonncil. They wonld be appointed by 
the Chancellor and would be peraona capable of adviaing the Academic Council on 
aul^ecta connected with lalamie learning and culture. The other amendment added 
another two to the Academio Council, to be ^eoted by the Court of the Univeraity, 

The Houae devoted the reat of the day to diaeuaaing the demand of the Mualim 
Leagne for Mualim repreaentation on the Academio Council, the Board of Bzaminera, 
the Library Committee, and the committee of Oouraea and Studiea. Nawabxada 
Liaquat All Khan, Mr. G. B. Nairang, Sir Ziauddin Ahmed. Mr. Q. A. Kaami, 
Maulvi Abdul Qhani and Sir Yamin Khan aupported the demand. The HawabMada 
quoted Sgurea to ahow the **entirely inadequate*’ repreaentation of Mualima on aome 
of the Delhi Univeraity bodice. Mualima, he aaid, would not rent till they had 
eecnred adequate repreaentation on all the Univeraitiea in India. The fight on the 
Delhi Univeraity Bill waa only the beginning. Mr. Sargent^ Educational Oommia* 
eloner. Government of India, Mr. /. D. Ty$on, Education Secretary, imd Mr, 
Kaflaah Bihari Lall oppoaed the amendmenta. Mr. Tyeon reiterating the Govern- 
ment’s viewpoint, said that although Government aympathised with the mlnoritiea 
and recognised the juatice of their case, they were unable to accept the .amendmenta. 
which Bought to introduce communaliam in the University, iThe Assembly at this 

*^^2o£^AUGU 8T Thirteen more amendments to the schedules of the Bill were 
disposed by the Assembly today. There were nearly 40 more amendments to ^ 
considered. Today the Aeaembly accepted five amendmenta one of which me bj 
the Government. One of the Muslim League’s amendmrats, which was fdopjM, 
redno^ the initial fee for registered graduates ftfom Ba. 20 to Hs.^16. The 
amendment reduc^ the period for annual fee from 15 years to W ymwk The 
other amendment of the Lmguo Party deleted the provision for reoogni^ of 
Bamlae Intermediate College, The Nationalist Party’S 

the Principal of the College concerned shall serve as an adviser on the committee of 
selection. All the other amendments were ^ 

The main diacuasion today centred round the 
board of seven members electea by the Muslim 


noaxo oi seven uemoerB vicubcu uj 

siniversity on matters affecting the intereaU id Mnslim 

opposed the amendment and was supported by Dr, 

Leaane PartT was supported by Mr, Q* A. Anaiiit. The Government a eontenwon 
ffiSon dW not dUTer^^ th, ^ 

mnnaitiw and if thoy war, to Mt up n boi^ for on, wwnmnnit y, 
have to do the same for othera. Nawabsada Xaoqttof Ah ,55 

Mudim odnontion ^eral from the odnoatlon ol the 

thi* aftat dM Angoal dtoturbapem lot year, ■*«<«««» f^ ^ «g»g» 

want OB atriha. Ill non-Muilim Oollagaa w«a w2f 

waa tbi Only educational InatituGon whiohr continaed to 

lud m^A ^tlcf pert of tlieir edheationu Muslim boys M nota Ha wmiltd to 
ft 
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Brt IlioM lM9« iMBi on itettn. : Hi 

, _joMiw M was ^faMiiBitad to Hiadas. Hai* 

had beea aaSaatMUiaK far Um Mat XO day# 10 

‘da<HtbdataaMhoUaivaiaiHr of; Dalfl. The (H wakar aiUed that die ea^eHenaa of dw 
jeat aO veaae had ahmra aatdie ioteiaeta el Um Hnalioia ia the Delhi Daivanri^ 
hadROae to tiM mdl. TUa had beea adalitted by the Gofamneat Th# aaMadneal 
«M nfeetad to SOootee to 16. The daaembly thaa mae lor the day. 

ital. AOCWn ^^The Aeeeaahly diepoaed of 10 aaon aaModaiento to the adiadalea 
of the BIB wbea it af^tOed dll Taaidajr neat. Two of . dieae amndaeato wtte 
widrirami aad die ramaiolag eiAt ware raieetad. Today’a diaenadoa oeatred nmad 
gaoaral noriaioaa lelatine to eoTleeea. The Bill laya down duit "aava aa otharwiae 
inmrided la the Act* all oollegaa diall be in ^oaa ptoaimuy to oaa another 
and to the aniTeieity and ahall oidinatUy be loeatad on the Univeidto eatala.'* 
Mr. 0. B. Maitaag, iu. O. V. Daabmnkb, Maidana Jafar All, ManOtTl Abdnl 
Otoi, Ifo Uohammad Tamin Khan, Dr. P. M. Baniojaa, Hr. KaOnih Bdian 
LdL Hr. John Sargent, Hr. J. D. Tyaon and Nawabaada Liaqato All Khan 
pirttopftt6di in thn di3bnt6« 

ne tapporteri ol the nmendment genernlW pointed oat the diffienUiee of 
Delhi etndenti nttending XJnWereity lectures nna gemee. They ezplilned thet the 
unifereity site wss nbout seten miles from new Delhi end it woold be e reel 
phjsiesl strein on the students to cycle to the university site, twice e dsy, once to 
attend lectures end once lor gemes. NawSbesda Liaquat AH Khan appreeieted 
the proposal as an ideal, hut pointed out the diffieultieB in putting the ideal into 
prsoaeca llie first difficulty, said the Ndwabstda, was that of finanoesn It was true 
that tme college had alreaay shifted and another was in the course* of shifting to 
the new site. The smaller colleges, however, had not the finances to undertake the 
job, end unless the Government were prepared to guarantee liberal grants and 
loans it was no use making a statutory provision as was contemplated under the 
clause. He wanted the Government to vote for the provision with open eyes as it 
would oost them about Bs. 25 lakhs. The Speaker, proceeding, said that the 
university was planning its teaching on the basis of 3,(XX) students on Its rolls, while 
the provision for hostel accommodation was lor only 600 students. It was evident 
that a majority of students at the university would be non-resident students. In 
shorty Deini University could never become a re^dential university. Government 
was compelling all colleges to shift and cluster round the university, in doing so 
they must also consider the transport facilities for non-resident students. Mr. /okn 
darpewf. Educational Oommissiooer with the Government of India, said that the 
proposal marked a definite change in the character of the university. The university 
was originally intended to be a residential university. In due course, that idem 
underwent a change and developed into a university with corporate teaching by 
the constituent colleges. Mr. Sargent said that no college had been dissatisfted with 
the provision. The proposal would facilitate corporate teaching and colleges would 
be able to make reciprocal arrangements In order to specialise in particular subjects. 
As lor finance Government, notwithetending difficult timee, had provided Be. 
8 lakhi duriim the last two years, The Muslim Lesgne’s amendment was rejected 1^ 
28 votes to ^ 

SMh. AUGUST :--The Assembly piuwed the second reading of the Bill today, when 
tbs remsioing 19 amendments were discossed, three being accepted and the others 
xejeeted, Today*e disonstioa mainly centred round 'instruction provided by colleges,” 
The Bill laid down that reoognition of a college could be withdrawn by a majority 
of membem 61 Gm Bzeentive Council. The Muslim League’s amendmeut that 
tba majority should be two-third was rsjseted by. 80 votes to 17. Replying to an 
amendssent by 8§th Ymuf Harvon, the Eddoational Adviser, Mr. J* Sargent^ 
•esured the Boose thats^ Intention of the "Government was that all women *• 
eoUegee should hs sidBM and ioq[»eoled by women. There were, however, oertain 
diffienlGes at preaent mainly on account of the peucity of suitable women of 
requisite qoalificatloiiak The amendment was withdrawn. 6ir ZiaudOn Ahm§d*§ 
asseiidment elietted infoimation that provIsioD lelaUng to a Diploma Board In 
domestte eefenee had been madein anticipation >of the Lady Irwin OoUmm far 
Women amilvinw lor xacOAcnltion. 

lfa.”S»ACT4^?^^AaiNiibl7 todaf ;Maato Uie DMU UniTanit, Ato 
AaMndmBt Mn witboto * AMMoi^ tba luiatnn LaigM Paito diaNDtiAg. Ha. 

D. Tgtm, BdoeatiOB Seoi ato i f . nariag tba tbiid laadias of toa ffiU, aaH that 
GowroBMBt bad ao iataottoa ' toiaOaibMtojr Ofvarhanl tba iMaaiototntira maohiiiaer 
^•1 DaUd Uotvanitg. Ow a nto t to t pMtoaiMy btoa^t to Bia Bill togitt lipi 
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d^Snt emixM. H« deiiM llit elMaii 

of tsajpoi?^^ wai dlto m GoTirninoiit-riddMi or o Ykur^teodilor- 
oody. Boferr^g^to Iho jtomMid for eommimtl top t oi oo fiUBii dA TOirowl^ 


Mr, Tym fulB Aot OoTommint woio nol ooltoiod villi" . 
rr Mvoyt voloomo minoritloo plo:i^g o nootor mrl M _ 

[Jiiifoipity, Gownnoot hod undorlokoD to uio thdr InfluoDeo tfNji L 

of ^roportumote roonwlotloii ooeepted by tbo Uoiforiity, Ao tor 'IIIL 

imoBoiitotioiju ho 9M thot thora woo only one Mnolim-mono^ oollM In Mhi. 
Thoro V€io 46 Hniliiii xogiotorod erodiiftico oat of 680 on tho rolfi. TUo VM 
the milii onog. The nawber of MnoHio exoiBineei» however, hod b^ on tho tii^ 
oreooe ond were 800 loot yeor ont of o totol of IBQOi lliio woo on enoonyoicing 
leotnre. ond he hoped ihot in time to oome the Mnuim community would pttli 
ito full weight in Uie Univeroil^. 

Sir Zuiuddin Ahmed felt thot the object of ibe BUI might hove been ochiofed 
by o tliree-eloueeBlll. He eaid thot the Delhi Univeroity hod not hod oufEbient 

ieuceo vet to joetUfy vitol cbongM in Ito eonotitution. The moot importont 

he OMO, woo bow the Act would be odmlniotered. 

Sir Mckammed Yamiit Khan sold thot he woo glod thot the Government hod 
moognized the foot thot the Muelimo hod not hod o foTr deol in the Delhi Univer* 
iity ond he welcomed the ooeuroncee |riven by Mr. TyBon, He hoped thot Gov- 
ernment would bring in on omending Bill to give eifect to the enggettiono made 
by the Muslim Deogue. 

Mr. G. r. Deahmukh welcomed the ossuronce given on behalf of Government 
thot the conoiderotion given to o community in the university would be in propor- 
tion to the odvontoge it took of the University institutions. 

Mr. J. Sargent. Kdncotlonol Oommissioner. Government of Indis. spooking oo 
on eduootionoliot. felt thot the Bill woo unlucky to get involved in communal 
iaones. He oppxecioted the general support given to the main prindpleo of the 
Bill. Referring to corporote teaching, he sola thot their intention was to raise the 
•londord of teaching in the University. He agreed thot o fair trial should be 
given to the eaperiment, which was being launched in the shape of o 8*yeor 
degree course. 

Nowobsodo Liaquat Alt Khan said that he hod been in favour of a 8-yeor 
degree course from the outset, but the Bill hod introduced other fundamental 
changes of vitol importonee. Government, on the strength of their oiBcioi ond 
nominated bloc, hod not accepted a single material change in the Bill. Referring 
to the charge of communolism, the Nowobsodo said that it was on irony of fate 
thot Goverument whose life-breath was communolism should come out to oppose 
the introduction of communolism in the University. He sold : “Did not Sir 
Edward Benthall represent the Europeans, Sir Sultan Ahmed the Muslims ond 
Sir Jogendra Singh, the BIkhs ?** 

Mr. Tyson, replying to the debate, explained that the Bill was a step towards 
making the Delhi University a model university. He disclosed that the University of 
Delhi hod generally supported the Bill. ^ . 

The Bill os amended was passed ond the House adjourned elm die. 

Autiimii SeMion — New DeUii — Sth to 19th. November 1943 

Vxobroy’b Msbsaqb to AsemiBLY 

The Oentrol Assembly began its autumn session at New^ Delhi on the 
8lh. November. 1943, when the Premdent, Sir Akdur Bahtm, r^ a 
meseoge from the Viceroy. The Viceroy's meemge read It is customary for a 
nmVteroy to ^dress both Houses of Uie Indian Legislature at the first oppoe* 
tnnity. I have declared to depart faom the precedent and shall deliver m m 
during the November session. My reasons for this decision are Rist, 
wbmfis my p^ecessors assnmed office in April and were able to devote 
months to the study of the Indian situation before an opportunity tif ac ^ , 

the Legislature occurred. I assumed office in October, less than tbrm waato hem 
opening of the November session ; and secondly, that for toe tod MiMg. w 
eimrgy must be very largely devoted to the study and treatment (A toe jood jyimw Bi 
—a matter upon which fro not feel that I could, make^ d..ddgipfdheBslte^ dtnti p^4 
in ton immemi^ future. It is my intenUon to address both Ohambers at an early 
stage of the Budg^ session of iSft.” • , ^ 

Alter an abasnee of about font ^yaara, N) members oi Ase ^ 
mended the House today, and one of them, Sardar Mangat SitH^ 
qnestioii of the day amia chaers. 
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CoJkL -BATioiriM 'Sonofs 

Parfok aa€ifclpii time k^y« Sir Jffdufard BMAall^' War I'raaipM Member, 
teplylog to iT, C. annoiwced ratiooiDg eeheme had now 

been put into dpetation. fie atated that a totdl of %.64 million tone a year had 
been adcmM aa e reaeouable figure whiifii could be made available te diatribttiion. 
Batioui had been fismd on the Baaie of aeiual iuppliea made daring the 12-month 
»>erlod from Anguat 1942 to July 1943 and took into account eatimated increaeea in 
tile conanmptKm of eaaential aervloei. The total allotment for induatriea and 
domectio euppUea had been fixed at 1,021587 tone a month, which repreaented an 
iucreea^ of 20 p«6. on , actual euppUea made between August 1942 and July 1943. 
•cbeihe wan in eeaenoe a compromiae between ikmflbting intereete and made poaaible 
only by the pooling of xeaqunea between India and the UK. It waa propoeed to watch 
ita workhig very cioaely, making internal adjuatmeuta whenever required and to 
review the poaition agiun early next year. Aa xegarda alternative fuela. Sir Edward 
menthmed that aome induatriea in varioua parta of the country had been making 
extentive uae of firewood, and an engineer nad been appointed and attached to the 
office of the Controller of Coal Diatnbution, one of wnoae functSona would be to 
adviae induatriea regarding the utiliaation of alternative fuele. Beferring to coal 
auppiiea to induatriea Sir Edward atated that againat an average daily requirement 
of 25 Wagona, Calcutta received 18 wagona per day in July, but 23 wagona a day 
in Auguat, 36 a day In Sept and 35 per day up to Dot 22. 

Foodgbains Debpatob to Caloutta 

Ariaiug from a queation about the diapatch of foodgraina to Calcutta. Mr. 
JSsogy aakea the War Tranaport Member whether it waa a fact that the Bengal 
Oovernment thought that tiie diapatohing inatructiona of the railway authoritiea 
were dirfeetive, with the reault that rice went to wheat aidinga and vice veraa and 
it took time to rearrange them. Sir Edward bM th/Lt the inatructiona were not 
given by the railway authoritiea and that he could aaaure Mr. Neogy now that the 
movementa were aatiafactory. Nawahzada LiaqUat AH aaked if the War Tnnaport 
Member waa aware that the atatement attributed to the Bengal Government had 
been denied by that Oovernment. 

Sir Edward : 1 expect it waa (Laughter). 

liKDlAN DbLBOATION TO BbXTAIN 

The Houae, by 43 votea to 39, paaaed fir. Qovind DeshmuWB adjournment 
motion to cenaure Government on ita **unwiae deciaion to aend non-official gentlemen 
aeleoted ^ it to undertake a tour abroad in Britain and to apeak on India’a war 
efibrt,” lue Congreaa membera voted with the Mualim League, the Nationaliata, 
« tiie Independenta, and aome unattached membera for the motion. Moving the 
adioumment motion, Dr. Deabmukh queationed the neceaaity of aending out the 
deflation at thia atage when the whole world had acknowledged the country 'a 
war effort and aacrificea. He aaked if we were following the example of any other 
country in aending thia delegation, and whether the Governmenta of the UK and the 
USa came here to advertiae their war effort ? He aupported that the delegatee 
would attempt to juatlfy the Government (d Indiana actiona and policy regarding 
political priaonera, aa they knew that the world outaide waa in aympathy with 
the demanda for greater rights for the Inffian imple. With a vastly e:mnding 
Department of Information and Broadcasting, it should have been poasihle, he 
thought) to send more literature to those countries in the form of the pamphlets 
explainij^ India’e war efforta. He considered that the reported expenditure of 
Kb. 6^000 per pereon could have been incurred on aome useful purpose. 

Sardar Mangal Singh (Oongrem) said that.the Government were sending the 
ddegaticm to whitewaah their aotione. There were a lags number of foreign Press 
oorreepondenta in this country, and they could be supplied with the information 
the Government wanted to reach the public of Britidu and the USA. He suspected 
that tht delegationi waa going abroad to tay things which it could not aay in thia 
eopiiiry. **Let the re prt a en tetivea of the people go abroad,” he said, "ana tell the 
world now this cciuint^ is being governed, or rather otiegoverned.” There was no 
use in aending detagatioiia which would carry on piopageadn againat the public of 
India. 

Str Sultan dhnud said it wia hia duty to clear mlaooneeptiona whidi aedbied 
to surround the ddegatioU) The mipapprebeoiiona expzeeeed, he declared, had no 
him and the leetuxeii had been Initructed not to eay one word on pditiee. They 

gm out to speak on the couiihryVwiir efltot and notiiing elae. Sir SnltaB 
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dM&And for imdiiiff tbo driigatioii otmo fiMi ]iidlR% AgoiiM3€»ml 

USA and from tho Britiin Mifili^ol Intforstolioii, llMf e^d ool 
ip|te that rtquMl. Thay bad no obol^ Thay would bara fatlad la duty 

F <^mply with that rcquaat. The axpraaea of tba dalagatioali tour 

ib Ilia UK would be borne by HMG, (Lauehtar). ^a quaeiioo of Aa apportion- 
aiant (tf their azpanara of trarel from the UR to the USA and azpanalia ttewM 
la India waa atill under oonaidaration. Ilia delapation. Sir Sultan oontinoid, Wk* 
ifatad of four people, all of them men, aooording to Qoeernmant, compataitt to 
■peak. Tbc 7 paid Tiaita to different faotorlaa in Bombay, Madrai and Calcutta aad 
ha had no doubt that thay ware man of axparianea and knowledge and would not iay 
anything thay ware prohibited from aaTing. Ha denied thay ware receiving inatme^ 
tkma from varioua departmenta. He eoneindcd by ezpraaaing hie oonviotion that 
the apeeohae thav would deliver would ralaa the atatua of India and not eompiomiaa 
the poaidon of the country. 

Sir Tamin Khan (Mualim League) felt that apeeobea by the Indian delegation 
giving out detaila of Internal adminiatratlon of war effort, auch aa working oi 
faotorlea, would be giving information to the enemy and thua would be highly 
detrimental to the intereata of India. He aaid that an expert like Sir GuUirie 
Buaaell ahould have been aent out if the Government were anxioua to conduct 
propaganda about their war effort. 

Sir Sawaswami Biudaliar claimed that the iaaue before the Hoiiae waa whether 
it waa deairable to publiclee Itidia'a war effort and, if ao, whether the aelectioii of 
the peraonnel for the delegation waa a auitable one. He aaaerted that ao long aa 
the aelecdon waa made by the Executive, there were bound to be crlticiama from 
one intereat or other againat the choice. He explained that the field of aelection In 
thia country^ waa a limited one. The Government, he claimed, were In a better 
poaition to judge whether India’s war effort should be publictaed abroad. Speaking 
from personal experience, he said, that the need for such publieitv, particularly in 
the USA. was very great. He reminded the House that India at the Peace 
Conference would ha aaked what she had done to win the war ; how her people had 
responded to the call of democracy, for which, he asserted, me war waa being 
fought. **I hope Members will agree with me that it is of the highest importance 
that India’s war effort should be publicta d abroad.” Some Members had referred to 
the food situation. It waa a by-product of the war. People of the USA and the 
UK had no idea of what was happening in this country, and he held tliat the 
Government had done the right thing in deciding to send out a non-official 
delegation to educate public opinion in those countries about India’s war effort 

Tbadb Ubiobs Act Ambbd. Bill 

Dr. B. B. Ambedkar, Labour Member, introduced a Bill to amend the Indian 
Trade Unions Act. The meaaure provides for compulsory recognition of Trade 
Unions, the main conditions of recognition being that the trade union must have 
been a re^atered .union for 12 months and that it roust have previously applied 
to ^e employer concerned for recognition. Unions formed on a oommtinaf or 

sectarian baaia will not be eligible for recognition. Obligation of employers 
consequent on recognition are also detailed. 

Statement ob Food fob India 

Oth. NOVEMBER Btr J, P« Srivaatava. Food Member, stated at question 
time today that six ahiploada of foodgralna had arrived in India 

and although be did not know the exact tonnage he thought it wm about 
80,000, and more was eoming. He aaid that the price at which wheat was landed 
ill’ India was aubstantially low. , ^ . .. i 

The Food Member faced a number of queationa on Mr. Amery’a atatemente in 
England on the food situation in India. j i t 

^ Mr. Neoay asked whether Mr. Amery’s statement that the death-rate In ^ngal 

waa eatimaw at about 1,000 a week waa baaed on information supplied by or 
through the Government of India. 

Sir Jwala Praaad aaid that the Government of India had aupplied Infonna- 
tion on the food aitnation. but It was not known whether Mr. Amery s statemonte 
wem l^aed on that inilormatlon. ’’We have been sending telegrama to Mm 
B eerethry of State from week to week.” . « 

Mr; Neogy : "Have HMG any other source of informalkm apart from your 

telegrama?” 

iiad> 
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. of State mado raoh grewlj Mioeoai^ iteteMrt b toHomirt 

Sir /woto Fnmdi “Tho tdoaoSsn oa(bt to b* ■ Ww w hI to Iko Bociotei; 
l^te* I iBi ftfniid/’ 

' Rtplfior to Hr. ilKMift Lofd BtridM^^ itletoiiee to o 

liicMftgo non lodk Br Jw^ Pr^tad wM: ‘^S^nooto ci iHnoft Iron AaitnOU 
•noonttng to obonl laO/XX) toot In oil orrifod k lodSo botwom Novombn 1942 
oad tba ood H April lilH, lltit tiiunti^ did not npmmt the foil lunoant for 
whidi tho Qofornneiit of lodn Ind eilMd, bet in view of Iho veij diffieuit 
•Idp^K PPit^on of the United Netione «t tint tine» ae ni the lerioue 
•hortene <d foodgieine in C^hos couiM wUh eveoeii wbh^ 1^ ettended 
the effotn of the dcMremment of Inoin to proonre bid crop wheet eerlier in the 
jeer end Ite proepeeti of n ghod zidd hnrfeit, the Qofernment of Indin igpceed to 
forego further ehlpmento of wheet on the anderetendiin that n dnim for inporte 
Inter in tin year might be fn?oniiblj ooniidered. We hiTO had to neke that 
dain, and dilpmeota of wheat ate nbw arriting in Indian jporta.** 

Replying to Mr. Chattopadhyaya^ the rood Mtmbmr iaid that the dril popula- 
tion of Bengal wai estimated at 63,090, (Xn and their reuniremente together with 
tlie mltitary population, whom eiie it waa not in the public interest to rereal, 
were estimated by the Bengal Qofernment to be aa follows Bice 9.9 million tons : 
wheat 121,000 ions ; millets and maise 2,000 tons. 

The deficits estimated by the Bengal Gofemment were as follows Rice 
460,000 tons ; wheat 112^ tons ; millets and maize 2,000 tons. The quantities 
of iMgiains supplied to &ogal from April to Septembur 1943, ware : Bice 204,000 
tons (indttding anivals during the free trade period) ; wheat and wheat produoto 
li^,000 tons; millets and grdn 43,600 tons. 

Mr. Ntogy, Is the Hon. Member aware that expert opinion is that the 
aUbwanoea of gruel given to destitutes are not supposed to be sufficient to keep a 
fsipd^ mt alife (Laughter). 

Sir Jwala Praaad : ^*That is a matter of opinion. When I fisited Calcutta 
I was told that it was quite suffldent, and in some oases too much.” 

Mr. Ntcgy : '‘Will the Hon. Mmnher try some gruel on himsdf and see how 
he flourishes f” (Langbter). 

In the oourse of replies to questions about the food conference. Pandit L. AT. 
Uaitra Interieoted: **How many attended the contownce and to what extent were 
they responsible for reducing the food supply in Delhi T** (laughter). 

Mr. A6d«r RaBhid Chaudhury : "Is it true that representatiyea of profiteers 
were directly or indirectly on the conferences ?** (Laughter). 

Replying to other questions, the Food Member siud that the Goyernment of 
India were cmsely and contiBually in touch with the Bengal Gofernment with the 
ob}aot of improying methods cl distribution and relief measures. Practical assis- 
tance and adyioe had been glyen ; rail and riyer distribution had been improyed ; 
a senior Military Officer had been appointed as Director of Transport in Bengal ; 
local rationing schemes had been introduced, and oyer 5,400 rriief centres opened. 
Beporw from certain districts showed that there bad been a perceptible improyement 
in conditions. About 28,000 tons of wheat had been released for the ciyilian 
population in Bengal this year from imports specially ordered for the Defence 
Brices. 

StABILUATIOBr OF PBIGRS 


"We haye reached a stage when in order to maintain the war efTort it is 
necessary to cater for ciyilian. requirements*’ arid Sir Jrrtmy Rotsmaa, Finance 
Member, Goyernment of India, in eooqfitlng n xesoktion of the Muslim League 
Party nvi^ the atabilialw of prioei. Tha Fiuance Member obseryadvihat an 
attempt hid Co be made eved^ now. to some extent at the expense of the war 
effort, to ewiteh the coontry*o pibdactlye iseon ic ee to meeting ririiien eonsnmere’ 
demands, and Govermpent wera continnally at wmk to promote an saEpanrion of 
produotibn to meet riylHan aeeda. The Houae finally paaaed Air Ziemddin 
AAmed*s (Z^a^ reiriudob in an amended form recommending to the Goyern- 
ment of India **to tim lofemoet place in their monetary policy to the 
elibiliution of prioea on whirii rim fewephri^ of the eowntry largely depends”. 

^ The mein reaolntion whieh waa In the iasi seeshm, roeommended to 
vte Goysvaor-Generri-in^l^ moWy Ibelr tHi&ef and to coneentrate 
Rrilr attention more on the itahnity of frisM on Iho Mab^tj of the bank 
lale ^ latsreet. Sir Aris-af-Hagot, OomriiemlMiher, cMihod that so fay as 
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. iM qaito definite nod Ml^fnte and Um had no intenUon to depeiA IfOm the 
ohejtt mohhy ^ottowed. It had hm ?i|corooaly eitti^ed horn 

olirwn qneartem, but it had^the OTM^dmlng Mpport of the maiority oidoioii in 
the Country, Tto food pn^lem and infiadon. Sir Jeremy obaerted, were dOaety 
obnneoted and the one eonld not be aoWed without dealing with the other. The 
tiro were really two aspeeto of die aame problem, but both could be iacMed 
aimultaneoualyi and that waa why the Qownmenl of India had been trying to 
do. He thon^t relief would come in two ways. It would oome by aome 
ezpanaion of production in the country eten during the preaent difficulties and 
Government were continually at work to promote such expansion. It would ateo 
come by increased shipping which could be allotted to India in the further stages 
of the war. Finally an attempt had to be made now, even to some extent at^e 
expense of India's war effort to switch back the productive resources of the 
country to meeting the consumers* demands. The need of the home front had 
become extremely important to the internal economy of the country. The 
position now is that we have reached a stage at which in order to maintain the 
war effort, it is necessary to cater for civilian requirements : otherwise civilian 
morale will undoubtedly suffer. These are conaidmations which are very present 
to the Government of India, but I would ask critics to realise there are so many 
factors which are beyond our control**, Hie Government of India, he said, would 
continue to press India's demands for the requirements of the civilisn consnmer 
and they hop^ that they would be able to produce a marked improvement in the 
situation, „ « « /> 

Hindu Mabbiaobs Bbtwbbn Samb Gotba 

tOth. NOVEMBER Marriages between Hindus of the ssme *'Gotrs’* or 
*Travsr” or Hindus belonging to difibrent sub-divisions of the ssme caste, were 
sought to be legtllsed by a bill which. Dr, Qovind Deahmukh moved today, should be 
referred to a select committee. Ibe House discussed the motion for over three 
hours. Sir Aaoka Boy, Lew Member, oppoeing the motion declared that piecemeal 
legislation of the kind attempted by the mover should not be undertaken when 
comprehensive legislstion such as hsd been prepared by the Rao Committee 
Marriage waa on the anvil, that Hindu opinion was sharply divided on the merlu 
of Dr. Deshmukh’s Bill, that the Special Marriage Act was available to thoee who 
wished to marry within the same gotra and it waa not open to people to oome to 
the Iiegislature and Insist on saeramenUI marriage and ask the House to change 
the law for their benefit. The Law Member gave the assurance that he would 
do whatever waa possible to see that the Bao Committee’s Bill was brought 
before the Hou86*8 next session and taken to ito next stage. Dr. Deahmukh 
expressed satisfaction with this assurance and withdrew bis motion. 

Blaib*8 Bbtibbiibnt k Hitavada Obdbb 
During question time today, the retirement of Mr. J. B. Blair, formerly Chief 
Secretary, &ngal Government and the order issued on the Hitavada of Nagpur 
in connexion with it were the subject of a question by Dr. Govitid Daahmukh. 
The Home Mambar said that the retiiement was voluntary and was In no way 
connected with any breach of the Government Servants* Conduct Rules. Hie 
Government of the 0. P. were asked to obtain from the ^Itor of the iritovoda** 
information as to the source of an arUele entitled Another Civilian Resigns. 
Story of a Oensoied Letter,** whieh appeared in the iesne of that newspaper daM 
Attg.^2. This article purported to disclose the working of the censorship and It 
was clearly necessary in the intereeto of mllltery •eounty ae well as in the jrablto 
interest to investiate its origin,^^ The 0. P. Government mm aMordingly 
imtoorlsed to resort to DI Buie 116 if the editor declined to give this informatloii 

Member asked whether it had been brought to the notioe of JWQ 
that if Italian prisoners were sent out of India, it would relwwe a eonalAwahle 
amoant of food for tte conromption of 

Mr. C. THvadi, War SeoretmgMMrered that the question wee i 
otMisidera^n in consultation with HMG. in 

Mr. K. C, New: li U a ^ 

Italian and ottuff priionece of far approximates mm or leae to Um teeditlonei 
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The number of oeenrity prieonerf of ell eorke in detention on Jennery 1, 1048, 
was 9353, eeid the Horn Mtmber in reply to Mr. A, If , Chottopadhyaya, 'ilie 
number on September 1 lait wm 10,^. but ft wee underetood tbet e good many 

S riiooen bed been xeleaeed einee thet date. The number of State pritoneie 
etaieed under Begulation III of 1818 on September 30, 1943, wee 10. No ettoli 
prieonmw were leleaaed daring 1943. He had no information u to the nnmbm 
’ of prieonere detidned under tiie Begulation or releaMd br Provincial Qovernmeote. 
So far ae he wee aware, no apecial tribunali for examining the oaaea of persona 
detained under the Dl Eulei were at present in existence. The eases of these 

fi ersoB• were however, under oonatant review by the Governments concerned, both 
antral and Provincial, and a number of persons bad been released from detention 
as a result of these reviews. 

The Home Member, in a statement in reply to Mr. H. M, Joehi, gave the 
number of persons undergoing imprisonment in connexion with the Oongren 
movement in all Provinces on Sept. 1, 1943 as 19.284, and those undergoing 
detention as 8,073. The number of eecnrity prisoners released was 7,447. Except 
in the case of one news-paper, on which a pre-censorship order was served by a 
Provincial Government, there had been no censorship of news or comment appear- 
ing in the Indian Press about famine conditions in the county or deaths resulting 
irom starvation in Bengal and other places, said Sir Sultan Ahmed in reply to Mr. 
K* C, Neogy, In so far as publicity in the Press outside India was concerned, the 
Government of India had no information either as to its volume or tone other than 
that contained in cabled reports to India, which had appeared in the Indian Press. 
The house then adjourned. till Friday. 

Debate on Food Situation 

IMh. NOVEKBEB Initiating the debate to-day on the food sitaation in the 
country Sir J, P. Srivaetava, Food Member, Government of India, said that as 
against the Bengal Governor’s estimate of province’s requirements for the three 
months, October to December of 250,000 tons, 82,000 tons were sent during 
October. '^We iiope our arrangements will secure that the figure given by the 
Governor will be substantially exceeded,** he said. The daily average rate of 
arrival of foodgrains sad pulses into Calcutta during the period June to October 
was over 8,3W tons per day as against a daily average of 1,600 tons for the 
corresponding period of last year. In addition to the amounts which the Provincial 
Government were now sending out to the districts they had n month’s reserve, of 
fo^rains for Calcutta itself. As regards distribution to districts, despatches bad 
during the last month risen from a few hundred tons to a thousand tons a day 
in addition to the arrangements which bad been made to send from the Punjab 
direct to the districis a large quantity of wheat products. Arrangements were 
now in progress to double this figure. *We attach the greatest importance to 
two points in Bengal, namiely, the rationing of Calcutta and the procurement of 
the aman crop. Our Bationing Adviser has gone to Bengal on more than one 
occasion and remained there for considerable periods working in close co-operation 
with the Provincial authorities on the gigantic task of preparing tiie Ualcutta 
rationing scheme, which, 1 hope, will very shortly be in operation. We have also 
sent a senior o£9oer of the Department to collaborate with the Provincial Govern- 
ment in the preparation of their ’’aman” procurement scheme, the final details of 
whicii are now under urgent consideration.” Although to some extent the 
Department had been udivoidably preoccupied with the situation in BenjUil they 
had conetontly kept before them the needs of Ikavanoore, Cochin, BOmibay, the 
Deccan States and Madrss* The Food Member referred earlier to the revised 
basic plan which came into operation from August 1, aimed at the distribution 
of 1,400,000 tons of foodgrains, to deficit areas within the period of eight months 
ending In March, 1944. During the first three months of Its operation, over 
fi50,0w tons had been despatched to the deficit areas. The principal recipients had 
been Bengal with 219,000 tonm BoiUbay 7^000 toUs, Madras 7^ tons. Timvaneote- 
Oochin 46,000 tons, and the DCcean States A500 tons. He acknowledged with 
gratitude the additional surpluses voluntartiy dedaied by provinces and States 
qnent to the formulation of te^ baiie plan which amounted to 
Beferring to import; tm laltest information was that 
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M : hwa no intention o( pnAing down ptioai bdow a level w^erd tiief alve a 
filt rotam to the producer end we iuteod by e?ety neene in our ndw w to 
ptoteot ^e producer egeioet undue rlee in prices oi the tommoditiei imnh he 
liilutTeiu, We iuteud to remove progressively those price divergencies in diflbient 
nwM which give nee to so much hewt burning. But we ere convinoed that oonUol 
of the prices of loodgreins Is as eesentUl inotor not only in & SSung of die 
poor but in the whole economic structure of the country.** Stressing the 
tsnce of increasing the country’s resources bv an intensiaoation of the **Qrow 
More Food” campaign he mentioned that, according to the first all-India rice 
forecast, the acreage under rice alone had gone up by about four million. So far 
the condition of rice and other kharlf crops or millets and maiae has been report^ 
good almost without exception throughout the country. ”£ cannot be satisflto and 
ehali never be satisfied so long as hunger and distress exist. I claim that we 
have been successful in maintaining a steady flow of grain from surplus to deficit 
anas according to prearranged programmes. The delivery of grain to most of 
the deficit areas has enabled them, with the assistance of their own efforts, to keep 
the situation under control and in Bengal we are able to show a considerable 
Improvement in the supply position. 

Three amendments were moved after the Food Member's speech, urging that 
the food situation be taken into consideration. One moved by Mr. Ahdur Ra$hid 
Chaudhry (Unattached) asked for a committee of inquiry of the Oentral Legislature 
with an elected majority to report on the situation ; the second by Sir Mohammad 
Yamin Khan. (League) urged the appointment of a Royal Oommission, and the 
third by Mr. a. C. Neogy^ recommended the appointment of a committee consisting 
of eminent economists, judges, administrators and an accountant-general under the 
chairmanship of a lawyer who has held high judicial office to inquire into a number 
of points relating to the continued prevalence of famine conditions. Mr. Chaudhry 
declared that the blame for Bengal’s distress lay with the bureaucracy. He 
deplored the apathy of the British public and referred to the fact that only 
members were present in Parliament when the food debate was held. 

Mr. C« P. Lawson (European Group) demanded an inquiry to be conducted 
by some non-politiosl and unbiassed body. The time for it was to be chosen so 
that, consistent with arriving at the earliest possible conclusion, no interruption 
took place in the argent efforts which were being made to remedy the situation. 
Emphasising the absence of consumer goods as a factor preventing the free flow 
of foodgrains he thought that while many shiploads of wheat from Australia or 
Oanada might be urgently needed, one tanker of kerosene oil might result in the 
release of many shiploads of wheat from the hands of stockists in this country. A 
shipload of bicycles might be worth many cargoes of grain. 

Mr. Shamlal (Oongress) explained that his party's decision to keep away from 
the Assembly was not for all time and that the subject of food was one on 
which the Party ought to make its voice heard. The House adjourned at this stage. 
Tbadb Uhiohs Act Amend. Bill 

18th. NOVEMBER :-~The Assembly today dealt with five official Bills. One of 
them was Dr. Ambsdkar^s Bill further to amend the Indian Trade Unions Ael^ 
providing mainly for compulsory recognition of Trade Unions under certain 
conditions and defining what recognition would imply. The House agreed to 
circulate the Bill for eliciting puUic opinion. Mr. QHfflths, while supporting 
circulation of the Bill, criticizedf certain of its provisions and charactorised It as 
nebulous, uncertain and indefinite in many parts. He took particular obj^tm to 
giving protection to labour and treating them as hot-house plants instead of Issfm 
it to labour as in Britain to build up Trade Unions which were rsMsmablSL 
representative and efficient. Maulvi Abdw Ohani objected to the wovhdon tm 
eommanal Trade Unions should not be recognised. Mr. N. M, JesM omma 
that employers bad shown hostility to the Trade Union movement and that was 
the reason why the Bill was needed. Employers in many cases insisted not only jm 
Trade Unions being representatives but wantM Trade Unions to 
whatever. Sir Qurunath Bswoor, Booitshaiy, Posts imd Ajx, npMw to , .®rfl^8lsms 
of tlw Fote. ud MvgMph 

Department was in fact tne first to recognise Trade Unions Be imaipiked that one 
15 
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£ tiie littoni wht tiM profiriont of tlie prMoi Bill were dot memt to te made 
medletdy eppUeeble to Uboiir employed by tlie Ckown. by e Fedcaral fi^tay or 
a iiia)or port, wae that OoTeraiaait already had weH-eetablidied rnlee for reeognitUm 
^ Goreriimeaf Berraate’ noioai* Bit Ooumji Jehangif declared diet the worn of 
a Trade Uoion depended , npon ite leadera and that all Trade Union leadere in 
India were not of Uie name calibre ae Mr. Joehi or Mr. Jamntdaa M^ta. Dr, 
Amb^ar, replyli^; mainly to Mr, Griffiihe* eritibieme. pointed out that there waa 
noting bdennite abont the conditione on which recognition wee to be given to 
Trade Unloaa. The repreaentaUve character of a Union wonld be decided by a 
Tripartite Board to be eet np under the ML That Board would go into all the 
mlerant circumetencee, including, if neceeeary, the private character of the leadere 
of a Uniou* As regatde th» provleion about labour employed by Governmenl^ he 
expIMned there wae really no exempdon for them. Wnat wee provided wae that 
a date would be Axed when the provieione would be made applicable to them 
as well. The motion that the Bill be circulated wae agreed to, 

0TBKB Offioial Bujus 

The Home paaeed the Home Jliemher^a Bill further to amend the Victoria 
Memorial Act, the Law Member^s two Billi further to amend the Or.P.a and a 
Bill to make certain proviiion for apinale in criminal caBee tried by a Hio^ Court 
exercising original ]urisdicAon, The Home then adjourned till the 15th. 

DjBBATg ON Food Situation 

leth, NOVEMBER The Chair ruled at the onteet that the amendment of Mr 
Bhambhu DayM Miire ( Congreea ), urging the public trial of Lord Linlithgow, Mr. 



Mr, Shamlal ( OonjgresB ) concluding hie unfinished apeeoh of Friday aeierted 
that only a National Government could eucceesfully deal with the situation and 
was the supreme need of the hour. 

Mr. X. C, Neogy ddblared that the famine bore *‘the hall-mark of genuine 
British manufactare.*’ On an earlier occaeiou. Opposition membere had tried to roues 
Government to the need of taking prompt action to prevent the Bengal tragedy. 
It had been said that things had been made difficult by the division of responsibility 
between the provinces and the Centre. Were It a question of repression the Govern- 
ment of India had only to press a button in New Delhi and the whole thing 
was done swiftly and efficiently, but not when it was a question of saving lives. 
Replying to the contention that growth of population was the real difficulty, he 
said that during three centuries, the population of Britain had increased more 
than eight timea as against that of India which had been four times. In 50 years the 
total increase in India waa about 39% as against 186% in the USA. It wae also 
revealed by figures that the yield per acre of land in Bengal had not progress^ 
iince the days of Akbar, although Japan with . the same problems of over- 
population and uneconomic holdinga had a yield per acre of three times that of 
Bragal : and China more than donble that of Bengal. Ae for hoarding not 
more than 10% of the igrioulturaL population could have anything like a 
enrplm. He granted that the reserves built by European induetrial conoeme 
In Bengal mi^t not be very large in quantity : bnt it was not so much 
the quantity that mattered ae the eimultaneom withdrawal of foodgrains by 
different competing parties. Hundreds of European employers in Bengal oontributM 
to the shortage. They made a mad rush to secure grain : and every European 
mplpyer wae engaged, according to Government, in essential war work and. 


airjgamdra Singh, Member for EdueaUon. Health and Lands, said the impree- 
•ion he had formed ae apsliult of hie ^ visit to Bengal was that the; clouds were 
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Chowdhury M<jhd Ismail Khan laid that the raponiibilltv for theBenffal 
idlimatelT rested with the British Government inhelffi^^ 
vnoDK, whj did the Govwnors intervene and stop the rot.” He thoneht that 
Indian Members of the Government of India had not disoharged their 
mperly. ^me mon^s m when the life of a single man was at lUke. three of 
them vanished from the Government benches ; but now when hundreds of thouiande 
were dying of forced starvation the Indian Members were sitting opposite **as cool 
as cucnmneri.** He added : "People clamoured for food but t^ Government gave 
them wood— Ma}-Gen Wood.” (Laughter). His complaint against the econoado 
experts was that they had not drawn the attention of their employers in good time 
to the great catastrophe to which the country wu heading. He supported the 
demand for a Boyal Commission. He also asked the Government to ’^capture or 
corner” the aman crop in Bengal. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta charged the Government with neglect and complacency 
and called upon the Indian Members to ‘ get out” if they could not do better than 
thM had done in the past. In the face of terrible reality, those Indian Members 
had no right to ask people to have consideration for the Government difficulties. 
He was prepared, however, to absolve even the Government from a deliberate policy 
. of starvation : but hoarders and profiteers, samindars and capitalists, were deli- 
berately robbing and fleecing and starving their own countrymen. The Punjab, he 
declared, had starved Bengal. 

Sardar Mangal Singh s^tly defending the Punjab, said that profiteers and 
hoarders should be punished ilong with the members of the Government of India. 
He stated that at the end of June 1,58,000 tons of wheat released by the Punjab 
remained to be dispatched to Bengal. What, he asked, did it show ? Was It a 
case of hoarding by the Punjab samindar or holding up of grain by the Railway 
Members ? 

Sir Edward Benthall 1 May I inform the Hon. Member that all that wheat 
is in Bengal. 

Sardar Mangal Singh replied that that might be the case now. The Punjab 
zemindar, he aseerted, was not profiteering either. Who, he asked, was pocketing 
the difierence of He.* 10 between the price at which wheat was bought in the Punjab 
and atta sold in Bengal ? The demand for a Koval (Commission, he characterized, 
as a trap. He said he could say in advance what a Boyal Commission would 
recommend. Their very first finding would be that the transfer of power to 
Indians was a mistake. The country, therefor^ did not want a Boyal (Commission. 
The country knew who the real culprit was, it was the Government which had 
encouraged undesirable elements in the country. It should now seek a solution of 
the difficulty by getting the help of the real representatives of the people. Mr. 
Gandbi and Mr. Jinn ah. Tb^ were the people who could solve the problem. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta : They are as much responsible for the muddle as the 
Government ^ w ^ 

Mr. L. C. Gfot/t (European Group) said the food emergency which exist and 
would continue to exist not only until the gathering of the aman rice crop In a 
few weeks time, but for the next several years, called for the greatmt measure of 
national unity. Unless there was a rapid change In the attitude of some of 
"surplus” provinces, and national co-opcration to assist h>w»*^ds procurraent, the 
future must hold the most serious consequences from which India migot tm a 
generation to recover. He appealed to all to avoid permitting the state of B cny l 
to degenerate into a political issue, and asked the ften to devote •P*<m 
I s right In the rationed areas as tmy have done in the past to 1® 

introducing an efficient 
senior appolatmenta In 
Berviees Commission. 

Bealtli and 




Bengal.” He asked the Central Government not to sup] 
any province which had not shown tfamr bonafides 
measure of food control or rationing. He simgestp toat 
the provincial food administration ne made by ,the 
A^euUore abould be transferr^ from the Department of mneaim, 
Land^ to the Jbod Department, or a separate portfolio lor it ereatea. 
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Tbe dvil adminlatratlon waa toat of the Ora trd Q^nmrat and he asked why H 
wu not^ moTing. Sit Prederiok then *derAd to to extojawnce in reetannuto 
a^ "«*«»» in Oidentto and Ddhi. In the Middle East which he and othm ridted 
^ntiy when there waa a shortage of amt tour meatless day. were orated for 
dl dike. Had anybody ever thought of a riceleu day in India f Profiteer, in 
to 1i*i«tdiA East reeved short shrift. Be had^n 12 of tom exhibited with ohdns on 
apl^rm in a pnbiio street exposed to to derision of to pmple. Why, to asked, 
dionld there not be a nation-wide campaign of austerity f Stonation and misery 
to ordinary people wire rawing of di^ntent which wonld be reaped 
tea itched and unpleasant harvest in this country. Thm wra * dedof 

waste to mUitary drcles. He knew of a case in which a distinguii^ scientist 
was anoroached by the autooritiea of a prisoners of war camp to tell them how to 
make rampoet out of surnlu. bread. That was when praple were starving. 11» 
QOO-in-0., Southern Army, however, had taken the matter in hand and Bh 
Erederick expected that something would be done to set it right. Sir Frederick 
itori for me^l relief to toe affect^ areas so tot to ioun*^ generation might 
beM^ to get over the effects of starvation. He held that this situation in 
toto to responsibility not only of to administration in India, not only 
d to British Qoverimont which had direct and prnnwy resraniibili^, but dra 
3 fte Suited Nations’ war. A satisfactory feature of the oriris was the instant 
and willinn resDOnse from various oonntries but that response could not be carried 
“to dfec"*udm to United Nation, decided that to supply to India lud first 

Member for War Trmsport. refuted dlegalions that 
lack of transport facilities was responsible for the Beu{^ «*••{■• He gave figures 
to otora to plea that there were enough wagons availdile in^to Pnnjab, but very 
nftim thATfl were no foodgrdns to transport. In any case, said Sir Edward, there 
ffi^bera no cMdto .toe August fist, and to fact that the Punjab hijd bm 
Aiaimincr that it had cxDorted foodgrains out of all proportion showed that 
ti!L?raft^ been mde «Xble. %e time, he said, mi|to rame when due to 
toJSSJte andnelT crowriioardere might hasten to . diepora of their stocks. There 
be fiome diflScuUy in meeting such n eituetion. He Msured Bir Fr^erlck 
tUSI ^afto n(^8 of Travancow and Cochin were very touch in the mind of 
uTQovmmeSt sSd mrangement. would be made to transport fo^in. to thora 
Sra Btotoe rad for which purpose a detailed programme was tong worked out. 
w «.TSl?*n^noal Sir Mward said tot adequate arrangements hod existed to 

2'3:i!iS“^rdral’. Vtot frad SSrt be ioved and would be moved. ^ 

laomto to improve to tot to a^to^^ devoted moie 

gs^'annjS.ibSiv .. « A?*"”?, 's.-’ajass-!! 

^y. It rauld buM V ^^“S^Sd a warTtribute to I^WavS 

toThtowiSrratoS ttwBengMMtotton. Hh diq^ted to stetemnt 


THE 0®Nia#l4 

Edward fienlliall Itat tmanpit was WTallable li» InMi 

Aa for ^ **Oiow Mora Ibod*’ (NMiiiM^flie Mid ienigf 

^Aodar foodgraitta waa f^lbTa at Uie coat of edttoii^ which waa no loai^ Wantoi 
bf Japan. There were 2000,000 acres of fallow land Ijing in Aaaaai whMi would 
l^uoe 1,000<000 inda. foodgraina at least llie ^vernment had new Uionght id 
putting it under ooitlratioii. IRm Nawabsada eoncluded by sajlag that the whole 
responaibili^ lor the present Jdate of affidrs lay with the British Gowarnineat 
which had dragged India into the war and nade her into a base of operations. 
Bengal had become a fronHer and It was the duty of India and the Ihnpire to 
sa?e Bengal. The Oovernment of India most help Bengal financially to asTe the 
liTes of milUons of human beings. 

OmoxiiL Bills 

17th« MOVBMBBB THe Assembly today disposed of the four remaining ofllclai 
Bills and devoted the rest of the sitting to discnsslng the food criris. The House 
passed Sir AMiz*uUSlaqyA'B two Bills, one to amend the Indian Tea Oontrol Act 
and the other to amend the Indian Companies Act. 

The Finance ifemler’e Bill to consolidate and amend the law relating to 
Central excise duties was referred to a select committee ; and the Law MofSber^o 
motion for circulation of the Bill to amend and codify the Hindu Law rdating 
to intestate succession, as reported by the joint committee, was passed. 

Debate ok Food Situatiok 

Dr. C. F. Deshmukh complained of heavy exports of foodgraina from the 
0. P. and asked that the food supplies to Italian and other foreign prisoners of 
war quartered in India should be HMG*s responsibility. He expressed aisagreement 
with those who were clamouring for the reduction of prices of agricultural 
commodities. He was not against fixing prices but in that process several factors, 
such as the cultivator's needs for his family’s sustenance, education, medicine, 
seed for the next year’s crop and provision for possible failure of crops should be 
borne in mind. * 

Sir jZiauddin Ahmed said that wastage of food should be made a criminal 
oiTence. He complained against the way in which the Food Department have 
ignored members of the House in dioosing the personnel of conferences and 
committees and alleged that this was done because the department finds members of 
the House very inconvenient in their criticisms. More shiploads of wheat were 
expected to arrive in this country shortly, said the Food Member, Sir /• P. 
Brivaetava^ replying to Ehan Bahadur Sbabbhan. during question time today. It 
was not In the public interest, he said, to reveal either the quantities exMcM or 
the name of the countries from where imports bad been arranged. The Food 
Member informed Mr. Essak 6ait that so far as Orissa was concerned, it waa 
expected that the winter rice com would relieve the situation. As for Bombay, the 
Government of India were taking steps to supply foodgraina from sumlus areas 
as well as foodgraina imported from abroad. In addition, the provincial Government 
was taking measures to procure considerable part of the crops which were being 
harvested or would be harvested shortly. Steps had also been taken to supply 
Midraa with millets, but the position there was reported to have improved 
considerably. '‘The Government of India agree as to the importance Of 
ensuring that certain conditions exist when statutory price oontrol is introduced,” 
said Sir J. P. Srivastava in reply to a question by Dr. Govind Deahmukh, In 
the present emwgent conditions, all-India statutory prices for all foodgraina are 
an impossibility. The Government of India have therefore, decided that, pending 
the enforcement of statutory oontrol of the prices throughout India, such provinces as 
desire to enforce statutory opotrol should be permitted to do so subject, however, 
to the approval of the statutory price by Uie Central Government. T&se decisions 
apply to all provinces without exception.” 

Dr. B. Amhedkar, Labour'Member, replying to Mr. K. C. ATaepy, said that 
1940 waa the peak y4ar for coal production in India. Since theh production had 
fallen slightly year by year. The fall assumed serious proportions for June 1943. 
Compared with the corres^disg; months of 1942, the output lu June, July and 
August of this year fdl by about 868,000 tons each month, while September 
Jwwed a decrease of 299J)00 tons. Mentioning the principal stepe taken to improve 
Ihe^ situation, Dr. Ambedkar said : have been iwovided to take away 

boal particularly in the Bengal and JMiar Efibrts are being made to 

iMura the prompt delivery of ooUiray tl^ mra^erj* Woman nave, aince 



|6v: *ai oEBAitB oir fd6i sEMrAiioi^ u« 

* been p6miu«d to work tiodirgsOand 0. P. ind ooelfielde. 

hu bm tekio to prefeat interfaenoe with edltery liboiir from military 
in the ooelfielde. Sdiemei ere onder preperetlOB for ordYldiDg e ^greeter 
of eoneamer goode for eotlieriee end, in pertloaler» of f ood end errengements 
j made to eneoxe an adeciiiate ration at oonceeilon ratea to the minera. 
Welfare offioera are about to be appointed in the Bengal and Bihar ooalfielda to 
pibmote the health and general welfare of minera.’* 

The decline In outpnt wee doe mainly to the ahortage of labour which waa drawn 
away by the **Grow More Eood” campaign and by military works in the Yioinity, 
added Uie Labour Member. An inoreaae in output of coal waa neoeasary to meet 
the internal requirementa of Indian induatry and eaBential conaumera. 

Sardar Sant Singh repudiated the idiarge in hoarding and profiteering made 
against the Punjab. Aa regarda hoarding he gaYe figures which, he said, proved that 
wheat was coming freely to the markets In Qie Punjab. As regarda profiteering, 
he declared that he knew, that the Bengal Government made profits. He also 
knew that the Oentral Government made a profit of Rs. 1-2 a md. on wheat brought 
from the Punjab and sold to Bengal, and in this way made a profit of Rs. 1 crore. 
Waa the Finance Member prepared to deny that ? 

Sir Jeremy Bateman waa heard to remark that he waa prepared to give Rs. 10 
for' every one which Sardar Bant Singh alleged had been made by toe Oentral 
Government. 


Sardar Sant Singh went on to repeat the charge against the Oentral Government. 

The Finance Member^ interrupting him again, asked if he supported taxation 
by Government to cover themselves against loss on food supplies. 

The Food Member remarked that what Sardar Sant Singh said was ancient 
history and that he would give a reply In due course, 

Sardar Sant Singh charged the miliera of Bengal with making large profits. 
( Sir Henry Richardson : Untrue ). Referring to the War Transport Member’s 
statement about empty wagons coming from the Punjab beoanse no wheat waa 
forthcoming, Sardar Sant Singh gave figures of wheat which he said was lying in 
stations in the Punjab for want of wagons. 

The debate was adjourned at this stage. 

18th. NOVEMBER The Assembly today concluded the debate on the food 
crisis in India when all amendments to the Food Member's proposal (on the first 
day of the debate), that the food situation be taken Into consideration by the 
House, were rejected. 

The Muslim League’s amendment asking for the appointment of a Royal 
Commission was rejected by 41 votes to 26, the Congress Party, the Nationalista 
and some unattached members not voUng. The other amendments were all 
rejected without a division. 

Sir J. P, Srivaetava (Food Member), rep ying on the debate, said he was not 
prepared to accept any of the amendments. This, he declared, was not the time 
for any inquiry. He was not. however, baulking or avoiding an inquiry being 
nudertalren at the proper time, and he would place before HMG a full report of 
Ae debate in this House. . , 

The debate bmn with a speech by Sir Aetz^uUHaque who replied to 
references made to hfi administration of the Food Department before he became 
Commerce Member. He said that from January to June this year, the monthly 
average mortality rate in Calcutta was less than the averaf» of the preceding five 


took what steps were 
set up a long-range J 




sible to have a co-ordinated and concerted policy ; they 
*«-ning Oommittw; tried to 
There had ne^ a reference, he said, to the export of foodgrains by the UKOO, 
which. It was said, had denuded India of foodgrans. 

Sir A* H. Ghuznavii “It is correct.” vTirnn aia 

Sir Atie-uUHaque deolarri it was not correct to uny extent. The UKCO did 
not take any grains away except perhaps 100 tons to ^ . . 

Hr^ Jinnah interrupting asked what was the totol quantity exported. 

Sir AeU ul said that the Food Member would give up-to-date figures In the 

JL C^iom : “Hm the Hon. Member reed Sir Purri»otUmdj» mkordnc’ 
minute t6\the Gregory Committee’s report T” ^ ^ ^ a 

MIeiafces imd miscilcnlatloiie, Sir Ams^ul ^ 

never deUbetately ; tlw ww* ordinary incidents of litoe As a resnlt of aetion in 



■ ■■■■ ■/'. : ' THB OlliTtBAIildiatSIiAmS^ ' ["«■»' 

tti ^laotloii of mtrol Wcia in^fiOMit aiontiit, llio ptioe of o ntmlm of oraotai 
liiid eome down. ^ 

Sir Smry Eiekardsan^ liMder'of Hm EuiDpeon Oroap, while geoeratlT leToai* 
ing on inqntrjr ot o ooitobla time bj o oiiitoble boaj of the type of o Boyol 
Oommieelon, declored thot there woi nutoh to be done here and now by the 
Central mod Provinclol Goveromenti and by tibe public. He thooi^t that the 
Gregory Beport waa a bine pHH and the important thing was to stick to its 
proposals and imptomeot them without farther hesitation of chopping and changing. 
Stefeixiog to some of Its recommendations. Sir Henry asked whether the Central 
Government were satisfted with the measure of co*operation received from provinces, 
and, if not, what steps they proposed to take in the matter. About procurement, 
be said that the most important thing was to allay panic among agricultutists and to 
make them realise that mA prices would not last for ever. In Bengal, he suggested 
that Government ahouldr announce that Oalentta would be fed by imports from 
ontside the province so that loodstoffs in the mofnssil would oe available lor 
mofnasil needs. For generations cultivators in many parts of India had been 
burdened with debt ; here at last was a chance if they were wise to make a new 
itart to become creditors rather than debtors and to learn those habits of thrift 
which, in other sgrieul tarsi conn tries of the world, were the most stable founda- 
tions of the State. He would like to see a future established whereby the agrionl- 
tnrlst wonld have easy access to farm implemants, improved seeds, good housing, 


things India should follow the example of the allotment movement in Britstn. 
Advocating rationing,*. het said that a partienlar province could not dispense with 
rationing merely bmause it was a surplus province. No town anywhere in the 
world was a surplus area and the mere fact that a town was situsted, say, in the 
Punjab, rather ^an in Bengal, could not constitute a logical reason for excluding 
it from the rationing system. ^Bationlng'’ he asserted, '*is not just an expedient 
to carry us for the next few months : we are not dealing with a purely temporary 
amergeney which will be at anfend when the amsn harvest has been gatherra in. 
We are dealing with a problem which is likely to continue for some years to 
oome. There is a world ahortage of food and the demands from the devastated 
areas after the war will r^uire the utmost human endeavour to meet them. 
India whieh is more nearly self-sufficient in food than many eountries in the world, 
will have to make every effort to live on her own resources and this can only be 
done if a sound system of rationing is introduced now and maintained until the 
period of world shortage is over.’’ He refuted the charge of hoarding by 
capitalists and employers in Bengal and said that if the worst charge against 
capitalists was that they had made certuu that their labour force would, be feu, he 
for one would not blush. 

Sir A. Ratnaswami i' Mudaliar^ Supply Member, speaking amid many 
interruptions msds a vigorous and eloquent presentation of Government’s case. He 
oono^ed that a eertmn amount of indignation on the part of members was 
natural and it was not right that with a calamity of this kind facing the country, 
any .member should stand up and si^ In a spirit of self-righteousness that the 
Government had done its best He wanted to suggest remedies for the aituatibn 
rather than dwell on the difficulties of the past but in order to meet the statements 
that the Government was devoid of any policy and was callous and inconsiderate, 
inefficient and lacking in foresight, he wonld make a very brief review of what 
Government had done. It was not true that the food question was thought of 
only when the Food Department was establldied. The war began on September 3, 
19^, and on September ^ Ji939, authority wag delegated to Provincial Governments, 
giving them power to oonml the price m various foodstuffii and other neoessaries 
of Ifle. Within dx weeks of the deolaration of war, the first PHee Control 
Oonlmnee, which was really a Food Oonferenoe, was ealled. Agrienltntal prices at 
that time were In a depressed slate, and when the eotifereoee was summoned, 
eommeroial boAes were alt unaoiniona, and many provlaoes were also of the view 
that there should he no eonted of prices of fooastuib. The Bombay Government 
was the first to take advantifige d file delegation of authority, and within a few 
days the Oongiess Ministry tiiat was In power at that time enforced the Price 
Control Order. The Bombay GovernsMBt^i policy had always bm to let the 
sj^nltnrist r^ise a fdr ahaxejl priees^imd at the same time take into ^^wt 


pent lor Its far-sighted policy iliionibhnt 
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IMSBAXI CM VMD SlTDAnCttC 


; Mflii 1940 there wee e leli^ ia pitaib wed In 1941 piioei were dhoellaff 

wM M the ooneamer. On Deo & wSl iha miee 

MMol on wheat was opposed. TIm Gownasent of India at thiS tiaie were luSued 
bgiiAe parity of prices pievailiDg^he^een the main wheat^prodoeins mofineei*^ 
tli|e#aD)ab, the U. P. and Bind. In Feb. 1942 the next Prme Coatti/cStamee 
wee heliL Burma was in danger of invasion and the question whether rioe miMld 
be controlled was eonqidered. All to rioe^wing provinces felt to time had not 
come* but Government foresaw the denoieney and one of their first sot was In 
maietain a shuttle steamer service to brinijf to India as much Burma rioe as 
possible before occupation. ( A voice : now much rice did vou net Y I Rir 
B^wwami saidhehadnot to figures at to moment. ^ ^ ^ 

A Member “Nothing**. 

Sir Bamaawami Mudaliarx “Whas is to good of your eayinic ‘nothios* 
*lenowIog aothing’ ?’* (Daughter). , f 

In April 1942 (he went on) the next Prise Control Conference was called and 
a regional svetem of price control for rioe was evolved and in Bfay the Fo^grains 
Control Order was issued designed to prevent, hoarding and profiteering and makinff 
other provisions. ^ 

Sir Cowa^ji Jehangir, “How many Provincial Governments*, were under See. 
93 then ?** 

Sir Ramaswami: “That information is available to the Hon. Member as much 
as to me. If the suggestion is that some of the Bee. 93 provinces did not carry 
out this Ordinance* he is right. " ^ 

Mr. Jinnah. “What were you doing f** 

A voice: “He was doing his best.** (Langhter). 

Mr. Jinnahx •'! meant to ask what was to Government of India doing Y** 

Sir Ramaswami said the Government of India were asking the provinces to 


m rignt. 

it were you doing Y** 
doing his best.** (Langhter). 
eant to ask what was to Gov 


preoonceiv^, predetermined and planned to bring about this condition. (Loud 
cheers greeted these remarks, in the midst of which Dr. Oavind Deshmukh and 
Mr. Abdul Qayum from the Congress benelies stood up to protest against 


Sir Ramaswami said the Government of India were asking the provinces to 
take action suggesting to them on what lines to proceed. The Provincial Govern- 
ments pleaded they were arranging staff, building up to machinery for enforcing 
to Order and making other arrangements. 

Sir Bamaawami proceeded to say that tore had been too much concentration 
on to fact that sufficient grain was not going .to Bengal and not much on to more 
vital question of the price and whether btouse of to prioe there was starvation 
in the midst of plenty. 

Several voices : “Who is responsible Y** 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta : *Tnflation.*' 

Sir Ramaswami said that Provincial Governments might be responsible : to 
profiteer and the boarder might be respooaible* but he knew of one group of persons 
who brought it about. That was those who went about in to villages and told 
the agriculturists: “Don’t sell grains, don*t accept currency notes.** If tore wss 
pre*determined famine in this country, he knew of one ^group of persons who 
preconceived, pre-determined and planned to bring about this condition. (Loud 
cheers greeted these remarks, in the midst of which Dr. Oovind Deshmukh and 
Mr. Abdul Qayum from the Congress benelies stood up to protest against 
t he remarks.) 

Sir RatMuwami Jfudaliar : "My hoo. friend, do not know to whom 1 am 
nfertiog ud .till they m protesting. Do they fdel my remerks apply to than}" 
(Benewed ebeere end further proteeta.) .... 

Dr. Dethmukk: "it doesn’t- matter to whom he ia referring: they ere my 
oonntoymen.” Sir Bamaswami : “They are also my eonntry^men.’* (IIom oheers). 

Be proceeded to emphaeize that we mnet get bad: to the inaition of etatntoiy 
Mice controi for eli foodatuffik That wee the' Brat aeaential. Ae eeoond aieential 
wee rationing. Ha wee convinced that rationing in rurni arena waa not PO^Ue. 
Bnt the aneatim had been oontinoed in a peenliar wey hy the aarplua eqd Mdt 
modncaa. llm surplua proTincea aaid why ^Id we adopt raUontng T JBb 
Tentnred. to any to theae provincaa that it waa a miaconcapthm. Whare. ha aakad. 
waa aonality of aaoriflea in andi a poaitioa T To aaad your anrplna to othair 
nrOTincee at a price which yon could demand waa no aaotifloa, m^^ mb cqnaliM 
S Tboae that took up that poHtion were not entitM to any jnim 

What alee were they doing except keep their commareial contacta’ (Ohain). „Ba|dy- 
ing to the argament of inflation he pdntod ont ttat tbm wm no intejdon ail 
&e DK jnat aa there waa hare. (Mr. Jamnadaa Mehta. No ntf^ Qiiiaimy notm 


feManiag and price control, all thto money had 1^ . 

Sr i&pnad'^^cw fuinitum. Only utility fanitnM w« wailaMa. ** 

it 


'.ill- 


m OEMlSiL lAKSLtnyi { ]^ s«i«l^ 


ttit Oiily If faooM ia bottbad at yoa an going to toy luotiMt nttaF* CUw^KUto). 
JSiniiu IhoM dioomrioM (l» *«Bt on) ho £dt then w«e ooearioBai Boniei — re 
jiidltlMl ieenae nMed: eron eeomoiBie Imiim wan eomiAieatoa bj the fear that 
j^potitiaat torn «aa " " . 


la gotog to 
lieri nnitj mm to M mu 


be admitted or aome political kaaoa aboat 

, ^^avn from the eeonoaiie ritnation. Ha woald be 

ll^ hia head on the amda of pt^adioe, tike aa oatrieb, if he bdiered that by 
tbaai anbUe metooda aad aigamaata grave imam which had to be naolTaa 
.by aedical ofyaatmeateoald M aetded^ ((%eera). 

Mr. Munak : *^1 hope yon will tdu aome meMotea by which yon can impeeaa 
tUi upon Lord HnOof a** 

sir Bamaatoam onggcited it mi hardly for him to undertake that Lord 
Hailef waa a eaiefol atadent of thaae mattera. 

Dr,' Pe N. Sanerjaa^ the Mationaliat Party leader, charged Government with 
an attempt to mlnimlae the Gravity of the famine in Bengal. They avoided the 
nae IRf the term famine, they manipniated figurea to their own purpoae. they gagged 
the Praaa both with regard to newa and viewa, and now they were loreibly reapeeting 
deatitataa from Oaloutta with the oatenaible object that the health of the ci^ ahonld 
not decorate but in reality to minimise the gravity of the situation. The effect of 
the general pottcy of concealing facta had been a slackening of action to cope 
with ih» disaster. ^'Had the truth been told, more vigorous help would have . come 
from outeide in time. It waa according to him, *'a Government-made famine,” 
and the reaponaibili^ rested not with the Provincial Government alone on whom 
Mr. Amery had tried, to shift the blame, but on the Government of India and die 
Brnretary of Btate also. He suggested that to meet. the emergency in Bengal there 
abOttld be large imports into that province from other provinces and abroad and an 
eqinitable system of distribution under the auspices of a Provincial Food Oouncil, ade- 
ijuate transport facilities for food being given the higheet priority, and even euepension 
d war needs for some time. The aman rice crop should not be tampered with by 
Government and should be distributed in the province outside Calcutta which should 
be M by imports. 

Hr, Abdul Qa^m, Deputy Leader, Congress Party, said he was not a 
believer la Boyal Commissions, fin the eyes of the people of this country, the 
Government of Britain and their henchmen here, sitting opposite, are responsible 
for the calamity. It will be improper for us to ask those who are guilty to arrange 
for a Royal Commission to come at some distant time and whitewash their 
acdoos.” The speaker quoted from Mr. Amery ’s statements and said that as late 
as January last it appeared that the British Government were fully conscious of 
the approamiing calamity, but th» refused to take any action. Even in the course 
of the recent Lt^s debate. Lord .Huntingdon had pointed out that the dangers 
were fully foreseen. Referring to Sir Bamaswami Mudaliar’s insinuqtions against 
the Congress Mr. Qaiyum asked what was wrong with the advice the Congress 
gave to the country. They knew the real conditions in the villages. They knew 
Uiere would be inflation, a rise in prices, maldistribution and so -on, and they 
therefore advised the agriculturist not to part with grain but to lay in stock for 
emergency. *Had we not given that advice, the conditions in the country would 
have been worse.” The responsibility, he said, was primarily that of the British 
Government and their agents here. The British Government had thrown all 
responsibility on the Provincial Governments and bad tried to make out a ease 
against provinoid autonomy or self-government, but be asked who was responsible 
for the monetary policy of the country, for exports, transport and the denial 
policy. There was one and only one answer to that, namely, the Central Govern- 
ment. He asked why exp<^ts were not stopped when the war started. 'Tt is no 
use trring to get credit lor having done sonietbing which could have been done 
before,” fie bbi^ed tiud when things went wrong, it was customary lor the 
Government of India to take shelter behind provincial autonomy. While msswheie 
in the world Oovernmeats had been planning ahead, Mr. Qaiyum remarked. It was 
news to Urn to hear that the Gdvernment of India now had a plan. (Laughter). 
He thought India’s was the only Government whieh had no plan. Whatever 
measures they were takiag would be a temporary palliative. A long-tmm policy 
could not be based oa the omnious of economists Imported from abroad. There 
was smnething called nawonallam in economics and the job could only be done 
to Indian economists. ”lf the imported persons are really anch good expmta, why 
Should thdr own counUy have epaied them in war-Ume.” (Laughter). Planning 
selfHinflhilenoy onght to fiatre thesu done at the outbreak of the war, said She 
If only 2,000,(100 acBss of incultbatid land M bem put under collivalien, 
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it oAkailf wanMnot Iwtc oenimd. H« dw oriUeiiid tbt pNenwnMl 
d Govcnmeat in nllovinK ai4M«>mn to Innettan vilhont c i wt k wd 




0|«o Goreniiiiant i 
Mr, if, it, Jim 


the tgiionltariti to port vMi t portion df bli pmm 
. Gotemnont gioDAnei» ho aolffd. 

Mr, M, A. Jinnak ^ouKhl It o pity thot ooo bad to portfeipolo io Ibo dehili vote 
Um obadow tha tragedy in wbiob thonaanda weio dying. In Jannary iMflL tha 
8am^ of State made tba otetement that them wan no danger of famiiia fojhdin 
and that waa all right ;*May I know on wboae antborlty ha mda Ihol 


atatement f who anpplled him with the informatbn in January IMI to aaalda 
1dm to make that aolemn statement T'* Referring to the Muafim Laagne anMod- 
menV.Mr. Jinnah said : **Oot of onr deapdr and heiplsaansaa and aa a forlorn hopsb 
by Msaing tbia amendment, yon will any to thoae who want to nnderatand, ttial 
we hold thin Ooremment prima faeu gnilty of gxoas neglect, lack of grip and 
foraaight and ooloaaal failnre to discharge their raaponribility." **Yott know yon 
are gnilty,** he declared pointing to the Goreroment benehea. '*If yon don’t know 
this mnim, then God help yon.** Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar had made an Inainna- 
lion that there waa a party which acted in anoh a manner that it became more 
diffionlt for the Central Gorarnment to formnlate a policy which would hafo 
prevented anch an appalling situation. If it waa tme there was anoh a party, a 
party which waa playing this gama may be out of bittemeaa, or of Ill-will or on 
poliUcal gronnde, why aid not the Government openly say this waa happening t 
**So far aa the Muslim League and the Mualima are oonoerned, we don't introduce 
any political isanea, or make capital, financial or political. We know one thing. 
Our countrymen are dying and let me tell you. If the monaoon falla, than I don't 
bnow what will happen. It la no uae aaying that thia ia God*a act God baa not 
yet intervened. (Oneera). He may. Therefore, be prepared to meet thli interven- 
tion.” «*On behalf of the Muslim League,” he said, ”1 oan aaaure you we are 
prepared to give you every poaaible assistanee, notwithatending the fact that we 
condemn you that are guilty of failure to discharge your duty and have treated 
every party with contempt, kept it at arm's length and carried on as if you wanted 
that no party should co-operate with you and wanted to run your own show. All 
that will not stand in the way of our giving yon the fullest oo-operatlon. "In the 
three months, August, September and October, yon havi» done a good bit with 
succeu. How were you able to do it t Could you not have done that before f Why 
did you not do it ? 1 can only surmise. It is not the fairy god-mother, the 
present Food Member (laughter) that has come to our rescue. It Is the military 
hand which believe in action Uiat may have moved even this wooden, antidiluvlan 
and incompetent Government to action,” (Cheers). 

The Food Member, B\r Jvoala Froiad Srivaatava, in winding up the ddballL 
said that he fully ' recognised the depth and sincerity of the feelings which had 

g ven rise to a desire for an inquiry. *1 am prepared to accept that inquiry, of 
ill and authoritative character, may be desirable ; but 1 must make it psrfeotly 
olear that I am irrevocably opposed to any inquiry at the presrat tinm or in t^ 
immediateS future for several reasons. I doubt, indeed, whether It would be 
practicable to constitute at the present time a committee or commission of adequate 
weight and status to deal with a question of this importanpe without tmJHag sway 
from urgent duties men who can ill be spared. Even if that cposideratton m 
unfoun^d, the mere statement that an Inquiry is about to held, and em 
more so the holding of that inquiry, cannot fail to distract Ministers and respond 
offloen from thrir prewing dati« wkiA ouBht to b, uid mtut b,. tot wi m to M 
to com, directed coWy towud, the rclicl ol fmino conditi(w% th, NhtbUita^ 
of the people mid elTeotlve edminUtretton ol fowl cimtrol. 1 few elco ^tet tt 
would et the precent time ineieMe bittoroan feeling, or et j— t^ re rlee eod 
keqe olive recrimination and militate againet that ewoeonatton ta the jmiNW 
ewt which to eo ccccntinT to the ■olutkm (rf the f(^ pr^ni. Onr P^tiw to 
not that there cannot and mnit nto bo any Inquiry, ^ V- ^ 

midet of tho mergonoy end tb» ^to to upon uo eod iMI !» y*?g 

Impcasibla to determine wto toj^ ®oit epwowlete w tw y ,™ * * *,. JP * ?*®*” 
time for the inoniry to begin. We emnot i^de to wW ^ 
mnat be diieetod, nor in oonMu^ ”*Bit Jw nnid whn t.fw ^ ^ 
taho or who Aonid eondnot it. Theae potato eimaot be daelM now. Wo oo ajd 


tfnie for the inoniry to begin. We oannot d^oe to e^ne.^^» iww 
mnat be diieetod, nor in eonMn^ ”*Bit Jw nnid whn t.fw ^ ^ 
taho or who *onld eondnot ifc Theao potato wnot beded^ im. 
know when the critloel ^o of «ir etrnggto wili wid iw w^ i^hete 
"Ihnve BO deotoe to bwilk or nroid on togtor^ Ind md, I m ^ to etote 

that If ail anssndtoant ia tha tanaa da is itt id by BIr Baaiy wshaidioa haf wiig 
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tlw Hooie, I iluM %iKm Ipm pratimd to oooopt % Bli 
j iMfo fomlded lor 00 4ite' into the ted riuMtuge fa 

_ , te fa pwteote fa BMifad; II Mi fa oondocted bj o eiiifalife 

ytedf of tefaM 4^ 0 i Bofil CoiiuoiMte the penoniiei woe to be 

completely ootiude the llcfa M lifate jxdide^ Ite tehne of reference iroold hofo 
eovmd ft fatt eximfaetto>orte |H^^ food ebortese end it would hete mode 
jMeomaBendetiooe fa pteeot o veeorreoee crfeoiitiDg distreee. Bnoh an amendmeiit 
woidd hare heed Moepte by loe 9 hot 1 regret tet 1 cenoot accept any propoial 
which demasde thot aa inquiry be held sow which •peciflee ihe precioe cooetitation 
clo the eoniinitlee or lie faraM of nteenoe or binoe me to inititute an inquiry 
wilhfa 0 epedfied time. GofemwieBt will rote therefore againet the amendmenta 
whte would hare that eflbet/' Sir Jwala dlicloaed that when he took orer the 
Ibod DmuHmeiiti Oaleutta wee reported fa hare had a lew days’ stock. Today 
besides the daily sirirais of facdgrains lor meette current requirements. Oaleutta 
bad auire tbhn a tnonth’a reserre oo it haada. The supply poddou hsd considerably * 
. improred daring Uw lut three mootha and between now ana the end of December 
the Qorewment intend fa put in 120,000 tons at least. TheOorernment of India 
hare gtren large sums of mousy fa Bengd In the forms of loans and advances 
totellmg Be. 12 orores. in addldon to Be. 63 lakhs for growing more food. Bderring 
fa. mslotttiitiOD. the Tood Member said that the public Imlth aothorities were 
makl^ apedd inquiriea fate the etepa that were necessary and possible to minimise 
the elSots of famine. It was not posdble far the Goremment to replace defidta 
in dee with equivalent earplusea of rice from other areae and some adjustment in 
dief by fae utUization of foodmins .which might st first be strange to the people, 
wai essential. The result mi^t be a change of habit which would in the end 
prove ben^eial to many classes and to the introduction of better balanced diets 
In. many areas where the reform had long been needed. Sir Jwala said that all 
poaaible atepa were being taken to assist the Bengal Government in the provision 
of medical rdlef. llie military auUiorltlea had made available a hospital, a 
eaaiialty-dearittg station and two field ambulances. They hsd also made avaifable 
the services oif 100 Army dootom. inclnding 10 experienced hygienists, for medicsl 
rdisf and epidemic wewk. The eervioes Of 29 doctors and 10 public health 
inapeetors bad bm obtained tern the Government of Burma. The military 
authciritieB had also supplied 1.000.000 vitamin capsules for the treatment of 
starvation cases and a coniigosient of 1,000.000 vitamin capsules hsd also been 
received by air from HMQ. Exports of all foodgraina had been completely stopped 
Mnee July last. There was no truth whatever in the report that a large 
consignment of foodgralns hsd been exported from Calcutta to S Africa. The total 
export of rice from Calcutta since January to date had been only 2,727 tons 61 
which 2,000 tons were far the Bersiaii Gulf and the balance for the requirements 
of the erewB of the Indian ships in foieign ports. The Food Member reiterated 
Itet the problem was mainly one of shipping. The Government would assist the 
Brovineial Government by going fa the utmost extent possible to take the needs 
ot Ciloutta out of tiie Bengal market. Aa regards the aman crop, it fallowed that 
if the lull effect of those additional auppilea to Bengal was to be realized, confidence 
reatpeed, pricee lowered and normal movement resumed, the off-take from the 
rural markets should be reduced to a very moderate figure. Referring to the 
denial polloy, tlm Food Member disoloeed that 17,500 tons of rice and 20,000 * tons 
of paddy were purchased. ^ Of tliie 2,437 fans was released for Ceylon and 
the eutire balance Was consumed by Bengal. Aa regards boat^ about 25,000 country- 
ecaft were removed on payment of compensation oy the Government of Indik 
There had 'been no attempt fa remote boats idtogether from any area. They were 
coUcotsd and kept under oiolrol at ipecified centres. Extensive use of country-craft 
for essential agnoultural jmtesfa or eommunfeationB had been already allowed on 
temponwy permffa move the aman crop of 1942-43 and the return of 

boate was now thing fifaly pemitted. In fact no boats were now held by the mili- 
tary aiteoritfai niiaiar te denial poHdy. Every effort was alio being made to find 
alternative employment far ffshetmeu afliBCted by these ordera. Alluding fa Sir 
Frederiek Jamee’ remfaka relating fa wattage in the Army, Sir Jwala said that 
neoeesary ofdfara had bean iaaued to tusure that no waste foodstufl)i was allowed, 
and any item 41 the smte nbw aaiietened whioh could hot be consumed would be 
withdrawn to the extent neeeMarv. The preeeni aeale of ration was considered no 
tem tium adequate te qdUII^ iteim a OiBoeni commanding unite 


and he wae assured, wow km 
wttii aitegations of profiteering 'll 


mere, however, fully awuxe ot tim 

inataitesa fiX team 





puf.Ha) 8GmeDDX£D lai 

Oovenineaii the IViod Henber dtadoeed thet la fmoNnaoe of the 
givao by Um OaoM OofenoMBt, the aeeoaale of the wheat vttaatae* 
MO exaMMd. Althoegh ell the ieel Mile el Ae AgeaM tii- M»t heeo 
, . Tet end the final fifoim were not yet avMUble, U appented Ubaly that the 
. -^^Prioe of Be. IMO woMd Umto wIA Ae Oentnl OofacaoMOt » enbatantial 
ptbK Ihe Oovernmenti thmiote, had leduoed the nrioe of wheat to Be. n 

meund wiA Mtoopeedva efbet and Ae Oontnllet of Food AmKranta had elieady 
bhnt mnealed to pane on o^ta A Aa NoriTbiR adminiatraliona at 11 annaa n 
aaan^ on xeoeM by Aeni. When Ae aetonnta were eonpleted, they 

wonM be leriewed aa n whole and a feithei endit would be paaaed to Ae leeeletM 

MniinittfttloMa . 

The Home refeeted the fifatlim Leeeiie'e emendment by 41 yotet to 26. lit. 
Jemnedes Mehte’s emendmeiit wet negetti^ by 41 yotei to 5. The emendmente 
of Mr« K. 0. Neosy end EeilMh Behen Li3.were rejaeted without e divieion. Itie 
Aiaembiy then eqoarued. 

SCBSDULBD CASm AVD ABlfY 


19Ui, NOVEMBER In the Ammbly today, Goyernment aeeepted a resolution 
addnff that the Army ahould be thrown open to membere of the echeduled oastee 
end that militi^ aerrioe should not be the monopoly of a lew privileged elseses. 
Mr. Piaralal Kurell Talih, a scheduled easte repreeentetiye from the U. P. mofcd 
the resolution and was supported by Mr. Hussmnbhai Lalji, Dr. Oovind Deshmukh, 
Mr. N. M. Joshi, Mr. Asher All and Bardar Bant Bingh. 

Mr. Talib admitted that there might be no bar to the scheduled eastes enter- 
ing the Army, but because of a lack oi definite policy on the part of the Centnd 
Goyernment, Proyincial Goyernments were following their own policies in their 
nreu. He had received a letter from Madras stating that many young men from 
the scheduled eastes had not been selected for commimions in the army because 
they had not the social status. This, he declared, wu a cruel irony. 

Mr. Sivaraj suggested that schooled eastes members should be appointed as 
Beoruiting. Officers, That was one of the ways In which scheduled castes could be 
enoouragd to come in larger numbers. 

Mr. C. M. Trivedit War Secretary, accepting the resolution said that the 
position which the mover sought to obtain by the resolution already existed at 
preeent. Military services were open to every class in the country and there were 
lew, if any, classes unrepresented in the Army. Ue gave the categorical assurance 
that there would be no disoriminatlon ageinst the depressed olssies. Ue was 
surprised to hear that l^Kiviocial Qovemmente rejected depresced oUh candidatee 
for emergency commissions : lor. Provincial Governments bad nothing to do with 
seiactioDs of candidates for thess commissions, and he wse reluctant to believe that 
any candidate was rejected because he belongin to the depressed classes* If ins- 
tances were given be would look into them, 

Mr. Trivedi explained that there already existed a number of regiments of 
Mahars, Chamars and others from different provinces in addition to a little over 
200.000 scheduled caste iion-combatante from all provinces. He undertook to 
oonaider Mr. Bivaraj'e suggestions, but be reminded the Hduse that the whole 
"eyetem of InterFiewe had been changed and under the new syatem eeleotion depended 
on personality, qualifications, merit and not on parentage or etatus. 

The resolution wss psssed. 

Dr. Goetnd Dnhmukh moved a resolution suggesting improvement of pay and 
condition of servieea of the Indian element, in the Oantpnmeot Departeent and 
Executive (doers’ Bervice in the interest of efficleocy snd justice in the Tndlsn 
•temenl Bycd Qhulsm Bhik Nsirsng, Mr. Ashar.Aii end Mr. Lalehand Nsvslrsi 
sopported the resolution. 

Mr. Wokeley, raying for Government, expressed his inability to accept 
vasolatlra. He caid mat nobody knew what would be the size and lay-ont of the 
Indian Army after the war and what w'onld be the eise and number of Motoo- 
mente which would then be needwL It was, thetefoieb unwise to pisn me Osnton- 
meat Bervices dnrbg the wsr. At lor the sealee of pay be explained that xmX 
pay did not compare nnfayonrably with thoee in ciTil employmentb Goveinmei^ 
noweyer, were at preeent examlnlag the poeitioii with a view to improUng proepaeia 
and conoltiona of service of Oanummeal perconnei. . . .. 

The resolntion was withdrawn and £s Aasembly adjouraed sfas 



V The Beii^l Legislative Assembly 

S6itiott**^leultii-^ July to 14th« July IMS 

H&. FieLtTL HuQ*B STATWBHT oh BHBiaNATlOH 

The Bengal Logisletifa Assembly met for a short session at Oslentts on the 
Ml. 14y lt4S« There wss^a large attendanoe of members and the TOblio galleries 
sreie eroided* Mr. A. iT. FomIuI Buq, vim had held the oiffioe of uhid Hinister 
id Bengri for tiie last six years, but resigned office in the last session, sat in the 
Obposition as its Leader. The other front bench Opposition members were Dr. 
Skqama ProBod JfuhAerjss/ Leader of the Hindn Nationalist Party, Mr. Sanioab 
Kumar BasUf Leader oi the unofficial QpDgress Party, and Mr. 8ham$uddin Ahmed, 
Leader of the E^ishak Proja, all of thein members of the last Ministry. 

After questton-time, Mr. A. K* Faulul Huq% ex-Obief Minister, and three of 
his colleimes in the last Cabinet, Mr. Santosh Sumat Basn, Mr. P« N. Banerjee 
and Mr. Sbamsnddin Ahmed asked leave of the House to make statements regar- 
ding the dronmstanees connected with tbdr resignations. A long disenssion followed 
on the point whether they should be allowed to make their statements. 

On behalf of the Government Khwaja Sir Naeimuddin, Chief Minister, 
oldected to such statements being allowed to be made, stating that the rules of 
business of the House allowed an individual who had resigned to make a statement 
in explanation of the resignation, but it did not cover the present case where an 
entire Cabinet had resigned. 

Allowing the ex-MInlsters to make their statements the Speaker, Mr. Sued 
Kaueher Aii, said that he did not think that the rules of business of the House 
warranted any oonclusion that when an entire Ministry had resigned members of 
the Ministry would have no right to make any personal statement. 

Mr, Fssinl Hnq*s Statement on Resignation 


In his statement on the events that led to his resignation, Mr. Faslul Huq 

M Sir John Herbert, Governor of Bengal with partisanship and violation of 
brument of Instructions. At the outset, Mr. Huq said that the Secretary 
of State for India had stated in Parliament that Mr, Huq’s resignation had occur- 
red in the course of procedure under provincial representative institutions. The 
language used by the Secretary of State was mysterious, if not meaningless. He 
(Mr. Huq) sent a telegram to the Secretary of State definitely protesting agalait 
his incorrect version of events and requesUng him to ascertain facts before he 
publicly committed himself to any account of what had taken place. He also sent 
a telegram to H. £« the Viceroy urging him to cable correct facta to die Secretary 
^ State for India* To this be received a reply that the Governor had been in 
oommunioation with the Secretary of State and with regard to variations between 
Mr. Huq’s yemion and that of the Governor, the Secretary of State felt satisfied 
that the veridon of the Governor was correct. 

Had India been a free country and this Assembly a real Parliament with 
sovereigo powers, said Mr. Fazlul Huq, Sir John Herbert would long ago have 
been lecMled to milder climes to spend his talents on less pretentious avocations 
than the Governorship of the premier Province of India. In all that he was saying, 
added Mr. Huq, he was referring only to Sir John’s actions in his official capaci^ 
as executive head of the Province and his statement had no bearing whatever on 
any other aspeiA of his character or conduct. 

Alter narrating the oimmstances leacBng to^the formation of his Cabinet in 
11141, Mr, Fi^ul H^ sald %at after they came into office '^Sir John Herbert was 
nol only unsympathetic but in many cases positively obstructive. We felt his 
intmlerenoe and bbatruction in matters of day-to-day administration so keenly that 
we app^ended tbgl we were h^ing towads a criais.” 


DnrvHEBHcmB othr Rbprbssivh Ftxtrcnr * 

Mr, Huq quoted frimi hk letter to the Governor oii August 2, (published at 
the end of thie rep^) eacplafolhg to him that the aituatiou was brnmlng eritieid 
andaekfog hlm to^rMw oonatlm^ ^ ^ _ 


"1 teodvol no nplf to (bio Itttw of Awrt 2, 1942,” idd Ur. Hn) in fliO 
ooona of hto I «m oorpriTMA tiMt otoa in tho oouno of prhsto 

latorrlmra, EUi J<2u Hwbort oorar tanned to the eiottere I had diacnaaad in the 
'llClar leKiraiig B 7 Btiong arltteinne of 


^MAthet «i«ei in the ooune of prhsta 
end to the eiottere I had diecnOMd in ^ 
tie wtioeie. It ia aignifleaDt that he nem 





MIL FAZLOL HU^ 

‘pM iomAf b Miy of be vory Mrioiit ollogitloiii 1 M' 
r dUumh pcmblj ho ww ollllho tim horbottring nooa 

Hull olio Mid 4h%t ho oad hio odlooguoo lioio iMfc IQ i 

tttosolm from the otetemoDl modo by Dr. Shyomo FroMd Hoc 

^ Houoo regordlng Uio eirenmotMooi looding lo 0r. Mooki^ 

Mnotloo. Thcgr were oskod proolloolly to moke o ototeaMot io Ihe flouM Ik^ 
the Qovernor hod been noting in o moot oonedtutionol monner end Ihol tto MM* 
kune token by the OoTornment hod not only been omply }uetifted, but hod bioo 
corried out under oireumetonoeo of ezoenilonol deuenoy under giMt MOVOMtkNi* 
^Fkrmolly,** Mid Mr. Muo in hie 1^, -I wm not prepored ootegorieolly to deeqr 
oil thot Dr. Mookeriee hod Mid. There woe mueh in thot ototemenl with wUel 
I oertoinly ogreed ond I could not reobncUe my ooneoienoe with the iuggeitioii 
thot hod been mode to me, to oondemn ototements with whioh I won more or lem 
in ogreement There oonnot be the olighteet doubt thot the Europeon porty 
become violently inflomed ogoinet me ond I now iuepect thot from Februory 
on word! there wot o sort of on ogreement betwMn my politicol odverMriee on the 
one hood, high officiots ond the Europeon porty on the other, to ouit me from 
office.” 

Mr. Huq continued : ‘*A lew doyo loter come the Bomboy Beiolntion of Ihe 
All-Indto Oongreee Oommittee ond the dietarboncM whioh broke pot oil orer Inffio 
on August 0. Bengol noturolly hod more then its thorn of the policy of repression 
corried on throughout Indio in the nome of suppression of whot wos colled Me 
Oongrem rebellion in the country. The Defence of Indio Rules were freely used 
to orrest ond imprison prominent iMders of the people ond olso to impOM whot 
wos colled collective fines in oreot where the disturbonces hoppened to be of on 
obnormol chorooter. In the cose of mony of these or rests ond orders of imprison- 
ment I differed from the police point of view ond olso from the Governor’s point of 
view. In o very few coses, my recommendotions were ocoepted but I wos overruled 
in every other cose. In some coses the evidence oppeored to me to be so slender 
thot I expressed my surprise thot the police should be insisting on orders being 
possed on prooticolly no evidence. A few of these orrested persons hove been 
releosed within the lost week ond I wish the moteriols on which they hod been 
originally orrested ond the reosons for which my orders of relMse were overruled 
by the Governor, could be mode public. Possibly, the Governor has ogreed to the 
relMse of prominent politicals in order to cover the preMnt Ministry with 
short-lived glory, but the public con Msily see through the gome. In many 
coses, orders possed by me so long ago os August or September lost 
allowed to remain unexecuted till some momentous eonslderotions of 
induced Me Governor to consent to their releoM at this moment lust on 
the session of the Legislature. 

*^In the cose ot collective fines, we hod tremendous difficulties. In most of 
the coses, the amounts imposed were hardly commensorote with the crism thot 
hod been committed ond in almost oil of these coses, the innocent spiTsfed mors 
than the guilty. As usual, my dissentient voice never prevailed and the poliM 
point of view ond the recommendotions of the permonent officials found favour with 
the Governor.” 

Iirsios 8T0BT OF THB ’•RBSIONATIOW” _ , . 

DMling with whot he colled ’'the droumstonces under which GUr John Herbert 
managed to secure my signature on that fraudulent document colled my letter pi 
xesignotlon,” Mr. Fazlul Huq Mid thot when His ^ Excellency Mked him for Ids 
resignotion on the l^th March this year, after being snn^ooed to Goimnmt 
House, he vehemently but respecttully protested. The Governor told Mr. Hoq 
thot he wont^ his resignotion os he (Mr. Huq) hod mode statements in the Houm 
thot he would be prepared to tender resignation in order to focilitote the f^nkmii 
of on All-Portteo Cabinet “I Mid thot 1 still kdhered to^thot i^ltlcm but^ 
was ho rMSon why I should rMign withont Mug Mtisfied about the fulfllmMtef 
the conditions for on AlKPorties Ministry. He, however, insisted on my tsodetmg 
rMignotion then ond there, ond in Mder to clinch the matter, he b rougbl out § 
toped piece of paper purporting to be my letter of redgnatipn to the I 

explained to him tnot if I tendered my resignoiion at that kfeyi; . 
demands would remain unfinished and Me Fioonee Bill also would oe^^^ff^ 
Bttt the Governor wm still insIstiBg on my slgnstuie. 1 a 

cousnlt my eollMgass ond my Party. But Me Governor wen obdoro to and iiiMmi 
my reansit. He wm determined to Imve my j 

nemiM Upoo Mis Ms Governor elli^tly ohangsd his front and iMaieA MS Mkt 


have bisn 
State have 
Me eve of 



me naiOiCi 




il^ io ImiMdlitcif/ 

It tliofa toi^ir Mim io om tlim wat llie 

MtoiiMlU; of an AlUFttrtiea Oibiiiat. Upon tUi liiiRniioe gifon liy Gomnor. 


ior tiio porpoie of tbo foriiintion*ol on ▲U-Fora«i Oaninoth 1 ligned ttwi lottor 
ood bonded it o?er to tbe Gotenior* 1 ogoin reminded him tbot it wol not meont 
to be treated ae a letter of reilmiadon and that no effect ehonld be given to it 
ualeea tbe eireomtancee aioee lor vblch t bad eoniMmted to sign that prefioarty 
drafted el paper. 


me lor which t bad eoneented to sign that prefioorty 
GomVOB'a ^PiJLTlgAH Zbal** 


Of the formatton of Sir Naaimoddin^a Oablnet» Mr. Fazlnl Hiiq eaid : **IMr 
John Herbert to far Ibni^ot himM^^ he etooped to oanvoM support lor l^r 
Kazimndditi^ Cabinet. He tnen proceeded to put Sir Hastmuddin in power with 
a (bdilnet ddnsiiting of thirteen members, thirteen Parliamentary Secretaries and 
four Government whips, although in our time we were not allowed any expansion 
of our small Cabinet of only eight Minieters, or the appointment of more than 
(me Parliamentary Secretary.** 

Mr. Faslul Huq added : *'When once he had made up bis mind that I should bo 
rsmoved from the omce of Chief Minister. Sir John Herbert did not hesitate to 
adopt any meuures to achieve this end. He did not hesitate to eaiols me, persuade 
me and to hold out promises which he never meant to beep. But, he forgot all 
his promises and cast his ssinrancei to the wind ths moment I had tumid my 
back on Government House, and manifested all the seal of a partisan in trying to 
seeuro collesgues for Sir Nasimaddin...Of all the faults of which a Governnr can 
he guilty, the fault of partissuship io the moat reprehensible. In England or the 
Bn^eh Ooloniet such an attitude of a Governor would never be tolerated. A 
MtlMD Governor Is no more fit lor his high office than a partisan Judge. By 
Wng a partisao. he acts contrary to his losirament of InstruotioDB and makes him* 
self liable to removal from office... A Governor who acts in contravention of the 
terms of his commiesion mskes himself liable to censure. Judicial punishment or 
reoidl. It ii an outrage on the constitution if a Governor-General or Governor seeks 
to plsoe himself abore the law of the land by the exercise of his powers of dieoretion or 
individual judgment and the Legislature owes a duty to itself to help to discover and 
fight lor cofistitutional remedies sgsinst such violswon.** 

Oonduding, Mr. Faslul Huq said : have made certain definite allegatioDS 
igsinet Hie Exoellenncy the Governor. 1 have charged him with partisanship and 
vidatioa of his Instrument of Instruotions* The chargee are either true 
Md eoTxeot, or false and incorrect, Tbe public have a right to know whether 
HU Exeelleney accepts my allegatloni at true and correct or otherwise. HU 
Excellency U not without hU remedy. Apart from issuing Government oommu- 
niquee or press Notes, His Excellency the Governor has the right to addrera the 
House and let the members know his version of the various iucidents to which I 
have referred in my statement. The point! raieed are of the utmost constitutional 
importanoe and His Excellency woum be extremely ill-advised if he allows the 
pimlio to draw their own oonolueions from his studied silence ” 

After Mr. Faslul Huq had oonoluded his statement, three of his colleagues 
m the iMt Qabinet. Messrs. Ban tosh Kumar Basu, Pramaiba Nath Baoerjee and 
Sbamsuddin Ahmed, made separate atatcmente in explanation of their resignaUon. 

Ohief Minister, Sir Nasimuddin, then placM before the House a atatement 
on the food situaticm in Bengal by the Minister for Oivil Supplies, Mr. H. S. 
Snhrawaidy, who is at present away in Delhi In connection with the fobd conference. 
The H^to at this stage adjourned. 

^ Mr. Biq*a to dewiraer 

\,13to^lollpw!ng is the text of the letter dated August 2, 1242, addressed by Mr. 
Huq to the Goventor leferved to in the ex-Cbief Mineter’s statement 

a time when Uis imidUationi of toe Coogreie rCioliition have filled all 
our hmrts with toe deepeat aaxlily for tba future of'ln^ 1 feel imfortunat^ 
eompdito. to write toU Utter to ¥ ExoelUaoy. i wish I oonld avoid thU 
eorreqKmdence. But elrottmitaaosi have left me no other alternative, and it pnina 
me much to have tosay vary bhshriy that you have oontribuM not a little to toe 
VMdon of toe sitoation wblto>hai loi^ me to take toU unpleasant at^ You 
am the Govemor of too Provinee And I am yomr^CM MtoUter and your prinetiNd 
idfiam. Our mulnid rdattona Imfomen botoot^iwfet^xi^ 

Ifm^ And 1 can newir abiib toe talimnUg by meaaa of 







i io I : ba liniac' te >9 4m^ 
.{ am aowrtaaad that tha ttata hta 


' X jM. . jm I gN .- 

^ — - — — — — 

fc'a^uagAa^SAag^ 

^ j vnte Soolioii^ of Um OwreniiiMiif^ India Ant* 1 hafa triad to oontUiaa 701 a 11^ 
i^llttanlnt lo t^ adrioaol afawaai^a, 7 oaafaa^ft if Taar mlnlalaia wt ^iM 
aalat and «at yoa waia tiaa to dad ^taat wtlli teialarlaa and atlM pannindS^ 
oAaialt. Aa iha hand of tba Oabioak 1 eaaaot poiaibly alloir tUa alritnfi^ on >ont 
pdrt to Ko nnaliallenfBad. Ilia proMot laltar la no aaoia than anotlMiir and dm ianl 
atfempt lo piit matlaia a rights and 1 atnaaraly bopa that thia latlar trill iMMii 
tha daaitad allbot. I am writing with tha atam raaolta to aaaart myialf aa lii 
Cmf Mioialer« and I ean aaama yon that if it laada to a aonaritndonal atcnglMI 
batwaan you aa tha GofarncHr and ma na tba ObM Minlaior, I will not dilric nmn 
doing my dnty ragaidlaaa of aonaaqnancaa. 

InTBBVBMHon nr AnwimaxmATioir 


**Bioadly apaaking, thara are two olaaaaa of oaaaa wharain. I lagiat to ha?a to 
nay. yon haya lulad to act aa a eonatiturional Qofarnor* In tha Ant eatagory^ t 
wffl pnt that olaaa of oaaaa wherein I hnaa doteotad yoar panonal Intarfaranaa In 
almoat afary mattar of adminiatintifa datail, Inalndtng aaan thoaa whara yonr 
intarfaranaa la daAnitaly azdnded by tba Gorarnniant of India Aat. A Ullla 
nAaation will oonvinaa you boa unwalooma nuat ba auoh an inlarfaranea, and bow 
faittarly Hinlatan moat raaent Impedimants la tba way of tin tary ilmlM powaca 
wbieh tiny poaaeae niider tha Aet Aa it ia, the Aot la bad anongb and is no battar 
than n davar anbtarfnga by wbieh iha parmanatit offiolala bnaa got all tba powan 
but no raoponaibllity, wnarata tha Miniatara ban all tha laaponaibillty and no 
powara. But tha eamouAaga with which tha Aot abounds ia ao tranaparant that It 
ia not diffleult to detoat that, banaath tin pratantions deyiaa of Miolatera funotioning 
in n ayalain of Pkofinolal Autonomy, tba taal power ia atill raatad in tin panan- 
nant omoiala, the Miniaten ban bean sitan a moobeiy of nnthorily and tha atial 
frama of tin imparial aarrioaa still ramatna intaol, doaatiiating tha antira adminfa* 
tiationt and easting aombra ahadowa ofsr tha aeUyltlaa of Miniaton, Any intsr* 
lannoa with avan thia limitad power of Mlnietan ia, tinrafora, tba worst of Its hind, 
and I ngret that yonr reeord in this respaoi has in ao way baan a nagligibla onOi 
In tha aaoond aatqsory, I would put thoaa alaasea of eaaea Id which you haTa» 
diraotly or indiraotiy, ancouiagad aaotiona of pannananl ofBciala to Aout the autiuwity 
ol Miniatara, leading them toTgnora SAiniatara altogathar^ and to deal diiaetly with 
you aa If tha Miniatara did not aidat. 

‘Arising out of all thia, thara la also oua Important factor, not diraotly coo* 
naelad with tba eaoaa I ban mantlonad nbon. bat which hna also ooniribntad 
towmidi tin eraation of tha situation wbloh I oinearly daploia, 1 refer to yotti 
aMtada in Oabinat maatingo, whara you monopoliia nfi tba diaeasaiona and prna* 
tianily fores daoiaiono on your Miniatara, da eta i o o a wbieh nra in many aasaa Iha 
omeoma of adviee tandarad to yon by parmaaant oAUdals halonglfig to aaryioiHi 
whoae traditions are fundamantnUy oppoaad la a gannina spirit ok sympathy with 
tin faailags and aapirationa of tin peopn. 


‘Act as a TmwB BTATWif ah** 

^I know thaaa are nry hnnh words to naa to a Gonrnor, but I want to In 
tily frank with you, I han decided to carry Irnnkaaaa to An aztiama IlmK 
lae it ia my aamait dasira to randar you iha utmost poaaAila help In tba 
it days that lia ahaad of ua. Wbetinr you will aaaapt my adriae or not, it fU 
a SMttar with wh\A I hnn no aooaern, Tw ohOioa mast In witii you. It b u 
qpaatkin of eonAdenaa and trust. British oAobda in India art now fneid wtUt; U' 
ritnai^ unpnmllaM In tin biat^ of any dTillaed ooiinli7 to mpdmii^ 
algantlo annta nra chalelnff ampliaa: to tinlf nry foundations. flaiA to^Ind 
•li fiaaad with a oriaia whfdi may load to tin moat : — 


daalinica not maraly of tha 
al onr tin wbrid. U anr 
of fUlei% tba pma 

Mtost maamim. I 

ipl to sailiaa tint India 
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of this oonotry, bat of milUons of buman 
‘Ip wan IndiapcnaaUa to ‘ 
a ban naad of tbak 

i **^ ^^ ”**^*^ 

' jjjjjij^lgySali^anatio 




S 3 lbo« of tbt ipm Itfiiiottod monllaff 1 ^ whin# oiid etpdM 

isHirnd bamnetm t» 1^ «o» tte tovy bMlh df 

^(SUb lifof. It it to mr om liiolttifi tnd not to tldt olMt of tOom HMtt jm 
ilmld tom lor tdfioe if 900 dtiifa to trold pltftllt which 


Mpooiililt fOr od] 


> if 700 dtiifa to tfold pltftllt which htvt I 
^tif t dittttiit. 


ILct mo now oomo to ftott. At logtidt poor pertontl loterfmnoe In totti 
ditrciM of mhiiiMtl Mpoittihilitloi. 1 mil hnefty refer to only a tow. Thu 
if Ant of tirdwi omo of yonr ^ to the Joint Beerettrj, Oomnioroe tnd 

Lthonr Beptrtmant. in April loot in the mtter of the riot remorti policy. Hu 


mftHtr ^ tudi fittl Importancfi tffeoting ^t qoettion of the fobd-ttnffc of the 
peqpie» yem diould here ealled tn emergent meeting of the Otbinet tnd United 
with yottr MinietU the beet metne ol otrrying oat the wiehet of the mllittiy 
tnthontlet tad of the Oentrtl Gorernment Bat yoa did nothing of the kind. 

* Yon did not e?eo tend for the Minieter in (dmige of the deptrtment^ tlthoag^ he 
wet retdify tftlltblei but you tent lor the Joint Secretory ineteed. Yoa gtre 
him Older to toke ap the work of remortl tt^onee, without .ctring to And oat the 
estet poeltlon regtrdmg the ezem of rice tnd paddy, in different treat tod the 
liett metnt of remorti end the chetpeat method of oerrying oat the tohue. The 
Jdfait Secretory etyi thtt when he wta errtnging to carry oat jonr orderti von 
grew impatient tad gtre him deAnite direetione to arrange for the rtmovtl of 
eioett riee from three diatrioto within 24 home. Even then yoo did not eonealt 
your Miniaton, beetuae presamtbly yon thoaght yoa oouid not traat thorn. The 
xendt hat hem t diamtl ftllaie so tor ta thu partioaltr policy it conoemad. 
Tht Jofni Saoietory, in fait’ htato tad harry to oblige you, tdvtnoed twenty Itkht 
of mpaea to t nominee of t friend to begin the work, wlthont toy tarmt hiving 
bwn Mttled, or without any trringementa having been made for the tafety of 
pnhilo money, aolely for the pnrpoae of diowing that he had atortod etnrying onl 
yonr orders. When wa came to know of all tbia at a late atage, we did jrhat wa 
conld to retrieve the nnfortantto position into which Government had bean placed, 
httt oven then we could not avert the diiaater. At the prunt moment we are 
faced with a rice famine in Bengal mainly in eonseqaence of an nnealled for 
inlarferehee on yonr part» and of hasty aodon on the part of the Joint Secretory, 
At regards the huge earns of money advanced indiaoreetly under your ordm by 
the JmDt Secretary la the Arst inatonce, our legal adviaera are extremely duhiona 
If ^6 can ever expeat to recover the whole emount. The loss to Government ie 
boned to be a conaidertble one tnd the reaponaibility lor this needlu waate of 
pablio money mnat be abared by you tnd yoar Joint Beeretory. 

**Than I coma to the boatramovu policy. In tbia you have all along been 
aetiiig under the tdvioe and guidtnoe of some permanent odloiala wiiboot taking 
year Miniatora into conAdinca. You have even ignored one who bappene to fan 
not merely your Obiaf Minieter but aleo the Miniater in charge d the Home 
Dmartment You ecu to have been eoneultlim the military aothoriiiea in secret 
tad dlacuasing plana with the permanent omoiala, and when everytiiing is almoat 
•ettled and matlm. have gone beyond eontrol, you emnetimee. talk to ns with a 
view to impart informatioa aa to what had baen done or was being done. The 
moet patotanding InsWmoe of blander which hat been committed by the permenent 
oAtoialc apparently with yonr knowledge and concarrence, bee been the case of the 
prevention of bpata Imm gtdng oat into the Bay of ^gal for the purpu ol outtiTt* 
lion of te landa in the verjm iilandelying et the moiimof the orito. Some ti^y 
ieeqgnltl<m pf the iixgcnQl ttf Ibe altoatimi waa made when e limited number of 
m vdiowiA to gp ont into the Bi^.bntltwaetto I wfil 

not go toto^dUlto, u to H to do so. It is eaongh |or me to emphaalae 

tM the whxde i^^ejU ^ with the militoxy antborittoi 

and withimt the knowledge not mei^ of the Oihineft but 

evm 01 the Home llwtotoB, - 

^ eome^ to the qaerilqn^i^ (ormatioa of Home Guerda. It la true 

aaig g'g?^ a=. 
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1 4 ».B«k kaov kov in iMuriU Mv Iw abk l» 




Oirannr SbapAmov 

will BOW loj t low ward#alKMt Uio Miiai 

^ eiRini lor Iho empolQii of Iho Oobiaol $nA tho -- 

vty Bcofitarlii. Whiloftr mo9 bo four powoit mder Iho ilk A H 

ol that 00 ibo Qiiff Ubiliter, I ohoiild bofo tbo fiool toy ta Ibt MAUr^ «l 

Ibo compotllloa of tbo Oobiaol aad la pi^ioaioalorf omintamta aad thaO motM 
lor tbo namt of icaaoBO. 70a jAtoaUi aot nhot my adrioo la aiidi auillifi* fa 
Bagloa^it woald bo antbiiifcabio Sat tbo Priaio Mialalor'b wiaboa aboat tbo 
Oobiaol ohoald bo Iffiored. Bat yoar attitado baa boon ooo of doflnlta dioroKi^ of 
my wloboi In tbooa re^poota. Yoa aoom to boTe takon ap tbia attitado, porbapa ib 
tbo forloni hopo of gotbag 8ir Nasiiaaddia and bla group into tba Oablaat. Sttl 
monlba ba^o aow paaaad and yoar offorta to plaoata tbam baro boroa ao fruit bat 
yoar lotaetaooe to aeeopt aiy adfioa baa not fiaan alow to prodaoe tba moat bilfor 
laaolU inaamaoh ao it baa bampcred tbo admialotialion of tbo oarioua doporiaioatl 
of Govarnment aad olao thrown a buidon on oar abonldora wbleb It la phyaloOlly 
Impoaoibla for na to bear,** 

Oabiaa PisaaD Witboot Oovodltuio Oaboibt 

^Daring tba laat few days I bare dlioooofod that oidora bare boon paaaad 
by Socretarioa altber oif tboir own roapoartbllity or with yoar appiotal, oxplioll or 
iaiplieit, ^ totally Ignoring tbo Miniatm. For inatanea, ordara bare boon poaood 
that the Goramnont of India ahoald bo roqaeatod to oond book to Bongol all 
officara lent to India by tba Bengal Gofammant, ordert hare bean naaaed that tba 
powers ozereiaable by the Proftnelat OoTamniont under Baotion 76 (B) of the 
Dafaoeo of In^ia Aot Ralaa be delegated to local offleora, I waa not oonsuitad In 
tboea eaaat altbougb they atRret oltal matters of policy. Every day soma fact or 
other cornea to light which reveala bow orders bad been paaaed in important 
mattore witboot the cc^niaanoa of the Minister concerned. I strongly dapracata 
and raaent thia procedure. After all, I and my Cabinet are reeponaibila for wbal* 
aver action fa taken by Government and announced In yoar name. It ia wholly 
nneonatitational and even unfair to saddle us with responsibility for mattore of 
which we bate had no knowledge and with which we bava bad no conoarn. 
Poets are created for officers without our knowledge, and forced upon uc foe 
acceptance, under eircumatanres which leave ns no alternative but to agree, I 
could multiply instances, but I purposely refrain from doing so as I fed that 
what I have aaid already Is enough to inatify my grievsnee. 

I now coma to the class of cases in which fcinisneni officials have acted la 
dedance lof Ministers by completely ignoring their authority. Let me begin 
with the case of the outrages alleged to have been committed on women at Baaoa 
in the district of Noakhali There waa a Deputy Collcotor at FenI who bappenad 
to be the Additional Bab-Diviaional Officer at tba time^ who bad aent a idcgram 
to the District Magistrate jg^prlsing him of what bad occurred aad asking lor 
iaatmetiona how to proceed. This action on the part of the Deputy Collector waa 
reacoted by soma of the officials, presumably bccaaaa th^ thought that tba 
telegram might be a very important pleca of evidence againat tba guilty paraona. 
Thia officer who bad only tried to do his du^, waa tranaferrad from Fenf 1^ a 
telegram, at the bidding of the local offleials, by tba Chief Secretary. And the 
Chief Semtary passed orders witboot consulting me who happened to be the 
Chief Minister and the Home Minister 1 I came to know of tba transfer stvenM 
days after it had taken place when I went to Feni to And out what tba facta of 
the alleged outrage actually were. I have alnoe seen the papers rdattag to tbia 
transfer. Tba talagram. of couraa, la not on the Alik bat there la a remark by a 
high official that tba Dmuty Collactor had acted indberfaily. Wa know wbat tUa 
means. Hie Depoty Oollaetor waa naturally frightened and aonght aafaiy by 
applying lor leave. Tbie leave wae refaeed. end the officer wee eammarlly trnaa- 
leim to Ben^o], because high oAdala wanted to bundle him oat of tlif 
ddUagong divim altogether. 

Me. HuQki Viarr vo Fan 

May 1 . In tbia eoaneetfoo, remind yon that when yon oame to Irntr mi 
programma to vlalt Fani. yoa advliiad am not to g» bacaaae yon tfapB|M mit my 
HriSimld tmbariM tba loeal oiBM§ f I azplSnad to you that 1 nSidL an tgtab- 
Son id embarraaaing anybody, bat X eontotered it my duly to a , flill to m 







pnoSMlIy idl tlM bliBtaI# of 

vith a tIot to pnvMt »f tiilk M 4 m 


jtf difiiioii plifalf sit tlitl Isi liiid 

iBiMiji; ol ha* mitei^Bd ssA At ^ ^ 

; 1 M ali^aai^ m tosnAt up ta sMrukieh lefi mo dqjik is 

> Hjq^ 7^ iSSMS^f^^ k^sr sf 

isd te the snsi^ ^ws bf pop sad As 1^ is 

Llbisli^ sse ibiuidssil^ «!lisir« finn As OhM iSirfite 
fOjL lAMoae he coaid not perbspi be trnMd to lidt imto 
JrstAer oomamt Is •spmiioiis.*' 

A **efeiiA leedinc to Ae eloslsg doan of the Lady 

Oslenite'’ end eooelodeC *'I went yon A comeiit A Ae 

ol s Seni^ emy eossistiog of s hnndiwd Aouassd young Bens 
Hindu end Moslesti youths on e 60-50 besis. 'i here is en indu 

dA e step belag tsnn et ones^ end Ae people of Benipd will 

he setlAed wiA esy exenses. It A e nettonel demend which must be ^immedietely 
eoQceded. * 

^Tou should net ns the eonstlAtlonel Gofernor end not es the monApieee of 
nemeiidnt offleAts. or of esy noHtloal pnrty. In other words, you should ellow 
raivAoiel AuAnomy A lunotion honestly reAer then es e oloefc far Ae exercise 
ef en Aered^ powers es If Ae prorlnce wes being goremed under SeetAn 98 <rf the 


Midkaforb AnrAiEB 
WIA folersnoe A his sAAment in As Assembly oi MAnepore eieirs, Mr. Phslul 
Bnq seld : *Tbe metAr eeme up before Ae House in Ae course of e dlsooasion on 
en sdjoufiiment motion end ell leotionB of Ae Honse, except the Eniopeen perty, 
•Aonidy urged Ae ejmlntment of e oommittee of enquiry. The ellegetfans rnim 
were of lo lerAne e eheieoter end yet so specific, Aet It wee felt Aet it would be 
A Ae interest of Ae offioAls Aemselree A put Ae ecousen A proof of their 
•ocMstioneb I ogreed. ^IMs emcmnted A i^promiie A hold en enquiry Ato the 


nUegnAme end when the Goremor heerd whet 1 bed seid he wroA to 

BtAr:- 

FAruery, 1948. 

-Bir OhAi MinlitL.. 

IT. nwiTad informatiov which I have diffieolty in ciediting In rhw of 


fiNowtng latter 

15th. Febnun. 

llj dear OhM Ulniatar, 

1 UTa laeaiTad informal . _ __ 

TCOi taport OB Hidaapera at your laat interriaw, (hat you hare giyen to^y in the 
Mgialatua on undeilaking for an enquiry into tha conducf of oflSciala in that 
Yon an wall awan that thia aaoieot affaota my apadal naponttUlitiaa and 
joa are alao wall awan of ay tiawa on the nndeainbUity of anquiriaB In tUa 
aMttar. If ay ihfbraatloB la comet, I ahall expect an ezplanatioii hoa yon at 
yttt Interri aw toaorrow aumiiag of year oondnet in luting to eonaolt ae Mon 
atiwnnnelnt whnt pnrporto to be the dadiion of the OoTwomant.— Toon ainoataly, 
^Bd#! J. Mathart* 

"I oodid not take the ritnation lying down and wrote to the Gorornw the 
fallowing lapiy : 

16lh VilHniary, IMS. 

Datr 01r John, _ , 

In rhfty. to you lattae of the IM .Fabrnnryi 1948, 1 write to aay Out I owo 

S I io OK^ttantion whatarar in reBpaot.of ny ‘aondnet’ in (niling to eonaolt yoo 
ato*tuMio«iotDg what BOpofdiBg to you ia the daeMim of the OomniBaBt ; tat 
X eatlafely dwa yoo m duty a$ adafadater a aatld wamhig that indaeawna langoan 
•■ah aa: hit iiMa uad ia you i^ wder miy ia fntnrei ha aridAi^ 

■ay eOlttaniOBdttiiiaa hetwean the GtoTunor and hia OMef Itiniatar. 

Dntlai ny laatiatarrlaw J oarttdaiy did not joatn any imp r aa d oa that Oa 
•Mn et lUdnipoM did wot eaU dorjui aaqain. lhat Bntetriaw oaly hued In 
M'.to lO minotea, and nfenuaa to Xfidnivon in the eouoa of the tBaoWMoB 4d aot 
tnke op men than fin jaiButaa* Xt for the Int ttan 'dnrins the Int fln 
■imthathid l hadliaaD t^|fiaBa^^eTon,.that tor only j^honn. 1 eonld 


lOMa iVMl «1 m 

dHvirttal]* MkA todoM oca* any \,nltb waM Mt «nly M iillk'Hi 



fom. 

Ih 
tadbC Ti 


That to win tlina appaaM to ba ptovMoa for what to eaHed goUlaliolBit. I 
datobC Ten maeh if the badget eaa ba eoaeidnad pieeeaieal in moN thaa m 
■aarfaw. The paoriaiooa al aeettona 78 to aaatiaB 84 a( Uia Oorarnmaat af Iwila 
Aat. aad Batoe 12 to 18 al the OaTetaach Batoa traiaad aadar tba pcorlao to arit*. 
aaetlaa (1) at Saatiaa 84 of the Gararameat af ladia det aaam to latUeato thto. 
Bat it to aat aeeaeaa a y far ate to jin aap daAaita opbiiaa aboat it ia ftew ai mf 
apiaiaa aalatiag to othar gnmoda.* 

Obatiaaiag, the Bteaito aidd Biat if ptoeeaieal traataieat af toa badfti waa 
panatoaibla aam the law, aboat wUA ba bad iniTe dodita, ttia Gararaataat ataat 
eUbat fdaaa a aaw badnt for tba deaBoade wblah tl^ aaw pmpoaad to atoka far tba 

ss, 


ferf moon If Um bndg«l eaii be eonefdeved pleeettieal in move 
r. The iffiOTlfloiie of leetione 78 to eeetloa 84 of the Oofernment 
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idded tket Ume wm e eood deel of katoe jto tlw _ 

OpiMMitioa notloai m> lataiideC to be tooiil m tod 

fagae lev Ilia Hwie. Hie C tof erirt iii t i had jtol 

ii^loetiee wJutoKtoret ee to the etooaoi of espeivditofe bto«iili|i Awil !• 

1 em isto lfNit » ie ^ l 

to j^:toe;to^ toat f have itefe doobta e^tother er 

etoeaiit itoe neeee eetfae^ of, iMtolieble f 

ecfiefliditiiie* 1 ihtoh theto wen weva ewi of the diffiemte but when the 
ment meiiitidD that it ie iiiipotolliie«lt ie not lor me to ip?e them ndflee. 
eonoeetton k mej be mtohoiibd that anprosimate dgnne wefi 
Aeeam and Oriaea €kiTertimeiita iHieo tlMiy naaented the bndget In tiie|;i 
tlie f ear on toe refoeation of the Proelamattoo by the Ooforaor. 

H» motiona aa they atmdt without the allghteat iadieation aa to tte amouit 
of eapendititn Inmmd during the period between April 1. 19^ and Aplh 91, 19^ 
aia^ I am ateid, inaidmiaaible and not in order. 1 toinfe tlmdonb thet 1 have got no 
other alternative but to uphold ;toe point of order ralaw and X nde m the atodona 
fbr Amanda for granta are Ottt of order**’ 

BmmABB or FOLmoAL Hmovmto 

9th. JULY Ihe^qaeation of releaae of detonna and politieid priaonera came 
up for diaouaeion in the Aaaembly to-day on a hon-offidal leaolntion* Mra. Kallie 
San Qupia ( Official Oongreaa ) moved the reaolntion whieh aaked Oovernmenl to 
* trim immediate atepa to aet at liberty alt priaonera detained in priaon or reatraintoi 
under Euie 129 or Rule 26 of the Defence of India Bulea. or Under Regulatloii Iff 
of 1818* for their political viewa or activitiea, and relcaaa aii petaona oonvieled 
for offenoea conneoted with the movement following the arreata of Oongreaa leadera 
in Angnat 1942 • The reaoluiion farther aaked Government to appoint a tribunal, 
oonaieting of at least two peraona of the poaition of High Oourt Jndgea , to review 
all caaea of aeenrity priaonera and eonviota after giving full opportanity to toe 
peraona ooneamad to meet the ofaargea agalnat them, if any, in caae Government 
fail to releeae the peraona immediately# and alao to appoint a non -official eommittoe 
oompoied of repreaentatlvea of all parttaa in both toe Honaea of Lnrialatnre to adviie 
Governmant on toe amenitiee and treatment providdd to in the jaila and detention 
camps to diitoent claaaea of pblitieal priaonera and detenus. 

By an ameiidmeut, Mr. A. R* Siddiqi, a member of the Miniaterialiat Party, 
atoed the Aaaembly to record the opinion that toe ^orta of the present llfnlati^ 
to implement their pledge in regard to the policy of release of ^ poliwcal priaonert 
and the amenidea granted to them and their familiee, were oommeodable, and also 
farther to esprese the opinion that considering the present poliUoal ooaditione in 
too provincot (tovernment should exp^ite the releaae of political prisoners by 
reviewing individual cases and grant anitable and generous amenities to those who 
mi^t not be released at onoe and to tbrir familiee, 

After the Honae had disonssad the resolution for nearly two honra, the 
Aeaembly adjurnod till Monday without etmeluding toe d^te. NeitheV toe 
Government epokeaman nor the leader of the Oppoaition participated in it to-day. 

Dbbatb oh Food BitUATioN 

Udi. J0LT The debate on the food altnation in the moviiice oommenoed to- 
day on abedal moUona moved on behalf of the Opposition. These moiiona eonght to 
censure the Govmroment in r|gapi to the handling of jtfae food rituation and aiiggMted 
the adoption certain atepi t| meet the aitoation. These inclnded, among othria, 
that ek^ of foodatuMi from toojpfovinoe should be tompletely atoito«d^^^^^a^^^ ncgo^ 
tiationa with otlM should irnmemtly be uuderteken, 

for impordng foodetuft irom topee pamluto and vim^ taken 

lor intwihi^ing to Tte, olfififid Oeansmi Party 

auggrito that the himCRiiig of to loed rituatlon ebould be ooeapietely enhmeted to 
a eentral food eonnril dooming ol reptaaeototivei of all mptor politibal parto and 
a few experts.:' 


, Bal BarMdra Naih Vk ^ . 

ill tlMt wrvBaMnt had falMd to 




m^i8] ; BiMmiwim iss 

\m «Mi» to ill moK i Imho BjogiU lo mMoMito 'Mth fMvIoeiil Oowii* 
U tor ittpoi^iiK loodUdh fiDm tboii proflooii^ to obiodbo ^ pot* 

• of feoditafti tlnwii^ *tifoored ogoiti** toM otoor pforlooit ot tloi MnHeo 
miodil fomli, to miii the oehoM of iiiti*lio«idioff dclti it toptoMVly dafliii 
ding ond pnmi Um intmto of giomri ond * not to pronoto kMumipg fay Mg 
IMi nod tradon* and to oondoil now aoia food eampitigii aoio attanray. 

*"r« N^MntMka Bunmal on faeliall of Iba Oongraii Party movad T 


Dr. NmnoMtha 9anmai on neaali of toa Qongraat Parto movad t 

*nnda Aoaamfalf ia of oplnfain tfaat Ilia Qovammaal of oangal haa oo te faikd 
to aatiafaotorily taoua Iho aarkma food aliiiatlon In iha provinoe, and with a vlaar to 
fo^or dSa ^ tolioarlag maatuvaa ahould ha adopt d witfaoat any 

(a) tha handling of Iha food altaation ahould torthwitfa be taken out of the 
ama of the party politlea and ahould be eomplataly entruoted to a Oenirai Ffaod 
Oonnell vapraaentatlve of all major politMl partial and a few extierta on prodnoiton. 
tranaport, nutrition and diatributioti : 

(fa) tha piovineo of Baogal ahould be deelaiad aa a famine area eo that the 
feapoheiMlitT te feeding the entire popniation may devolve upon the Government : 

(e) tfinfe ehoold be a complete atoikpage of ail exporta of foodetoffa from tha 
piovim on any aoeooot whatever and there should be no eoope left for public 
cuniflion in reapeel to the time ; 

(d) attempt ehottid be inado to proetire. by negotiation with reipective 
QovommeatCv aiifBeient guantitloc of loodgraina from other provinoea till the 
*Abmui* eroii of Bengal Ic harreeted ; 

(e> eforta ehould be made to obtain importa of wheat and other available 
loodatufISi from oonntriea abroad aa much to meet the present defieite in the normal 
ragnirementi of the population of Bengel aa to provide for the additional demande 
on the rceouicea of ton provinoe on a«*omint of tha war aitnation ; 

(f) more vigorone meaeuree ehonld be adopted to promote the **Orow More 
Food Oampaign** through (i) eupply of cuffielent quentittee of good ottede ; (li) ade- 
quale faeituiea te irrigation ; (lii) inoreeaed enitivetion of onltlrable waete Jende ; 
0v) coneervation of eow dung manorea and enoooragement lor the uee of com* 
poeta mid other manurea including aynthetio feitiileera ; (v) encouiagemant to 


quata faeituiea te irrigation ; (lii) inoreeaed enitivetion of onltlrable waete Jende ; 
0v) coneervation of eow dung manurea and enoooragement lor tbe uee of com* 
poeta mid other manures ineluding aynthetio Ibitiileera ; (v) eocounigement to 
fodder oropa; (vi) anitabla advaneaa to the eultivatore lor enabling them to under* 
taka intanaiva eultlvation ; (vil) State guaranteee of minimum prioee te foodgraina 
pvodueed by the agrloulturiata of Bengal lor a period of leeet three yeare. and 

(g) atepe aeould be token to prevent waete in tbe eoneomption of food in 
any form. 

Dr. Banyal eakl he wae moving tbe motion with n view to dleouee the food 
eltnatlon ae a atndent of aoonomioS| and not aa a politician. Hie drat complaint 




, miwM 

ion ai m mieAmnm 

gmamt tteft ifai naitMoatiiHf pioHim nmr smt to _ 
nS^g f m troder^DS^Siojm M n tdk mUt angWthg Mpt 
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25f$boSfiiv'|noTlim^ Tlio dUoTSoetotarf ioid Um IM hit GtoniuMi ii^l 
ngm to nBow lOMoniMo noiORiUo mtai wliilo 1 m^ 

the fapplioi TCgvirid for lili oira ptoHiiro. An » Molt tiio OotoniiMit M 
loiM la &nk% imM alio. Oonllaatog. Dr. Saiifal laid that than waa ao dao^lag 
tbi Utii that food atatiatlii vima rcgauod lor tho aolotioB ^ of the prOlilm. Bm 
GoremMiit lailid to maka protiaf arraomaeata for Iha dtatiilmtioa bafoia tb^f 
anbarkad apon tba aatt-boaidloa diira. Tha drira laaant anoh laOfa thaa tab* 
alattatioa of tba food aitaatioa/ it ahiftad tba laapoaalbill^ fma Ciofanimaot 
tba paopla. Via tattar wara aakad to aaonra aelf-aufllelane^. A food drira 
on am aa aaaoaijptUm waa boned to fidi. Than agidot Ibm waa no Mirielloa 
pnt on large purehaaaa by big marcbanta and indnaitialiata frooi Oaleatta from te 
rnial aiaaa am aa a muH wbatafar atoaka tbaia might hare baan« had bean 
drlrao In to Oalotttta. Tba food Oommittaaa wbioh warn aat up wara fermad by 
magialratea and aobdirlaioiial offloara who mada dhoioa oC the Oommittaa mambara 
not aoeordiag to thair rapraaentatfra oapacity but whathar thoae paopla ware ot * 
tha beak and oall of the antkoritiaa, Bafarring to the Gorammant propoaal far 
opening diatrlbating abopa in plaaa of oonirollad ahopa, Dr. Sanyal azpiaaaad hia 
doubt about iha aueoam ot tha projaet. Ba amphaalaed tha need for ineraadng 
the number of eontrolted abopa and to ineraaae the number of tha Inapaetion 
ataC Laetly, Dr. Saayal matntainad that a food oouneil hariim rapraaeutatifea 
from all piurtiaa and j^oupa ehould be aet up and entroited with tim work of tolring 
tbd problem. Tba Oommittaa ahould meet araryday and ita raoommendatiopa 
ahould be adopted by Oorarumant. With regard to tba atoppaga of exportation 
from Bengal, Dr. Sa^al remarked that daaidta the rapeaM declaration from 
Giovariimant to tba afleot that export had been totally atopped, raporta eontiauad to 
triokla down that axporta wara going on. 

Mr. iHasuddin Ahmed (Knahag Pro}a) moved a raaoluUon eomplaining that food 
drive had oauaad poaitive miaohiaf by excluding Howrah and Oaleuttn from ita 
operationa. 

Mr. D. bT. Sen moving another raaolution aaid that tha food aitnation In Bengal 
had entered Into ita emolal ataga. Mr. Suhrawardy had waxed aioquanca over the miuta 
of the anti-hoarding drive. But what waa tha acuta amount of hoarda aeiaed aa a raiolt 
of iha drive ? Mr. Buhrawardy bimnelf admitted tbia to im approximately 7 to 8 
million matindi— an amount bar^y anfficient for tba province aaa whole for not 
more than a fortnight. Mr. Ban denied that hit conatituaney, tha Bengal Nutloaal 
Chiambar of Oommarea, waa oonaulted bv Government before, they antruatad the 
purohaaa of rice for Govarnmani from the Eastern Zona to Maaaia. lipabaoi AE Co. 
would tha Hon’bla Mlniatar explain to the Houaa whether tha raiignation of Mr. 
Hclnnaa had anything to do wiUi tha appetintmant of thie firm aa the aola Food 
Puftltaiiug Agent f 

Pr. Ooviffd* Chandra Bhommiek, Bd Bdudar J. 0. Stu, Mr. Skamauddtn 
Ahmad. JCAondtar, Ur. Cham Chandm Bop and Mr. Snnndra Nath Ktwaa 
dM movad rMOlutioa. ob tke quaMion. Tha Hooae thao Mlfwimad.^ 

IMh JCLTs— Mr. Dkbraadra Noth Butt ( Oa Mgr ai a ) add that Iha atataaaot 
ianed hj tha Hoo. Blbiater of Oidl Sappliaa on the food dtoathw of the paoHnet 
laokad oommoManae. Ha waa of thoopioioo that dateriondon had baoi ehaekod 
bat joat tha oppodte waa tha oaae aad tha dthadan waa dalarioratiDg bom day to 
di^. Tha apadnt aontd not an what waa happanlag daaiAaN in Bangd bat ha 
oonld mahe a atatamant that in tba CUttagong Diddoa paopla— men, wonm and 
^draoi fMihdiad and anH to thdr booaa, wara dying of atamthm. It wna a 
l^tly aiWM to wltnaiB wiaMHi bataga in thdr akalatoBn inoaiug abowt foe food 
goaded by hangar. , WbOa that waa HM aotod pictoHu haio waa n aphit of aaM> 
plaaenoy panamd Ite litolat|ty.TTlia Miaiatar waa aatidlad arith tha atapa lihan. fha 
two ato^ thkea;^) AalhhiMmM drive and the aaabad waa tha huBMog af s 
aupina atoek. vim Waialar nifipa haanthAod of thapntinao knori 

tiMA it waa « diwad MhnNv M piMPr «•>»>• Ml haan takan, no aapcaoMtarivo 
food eomatittea hid baaa twfNiilad had wlUotb drhra anw goiog oa the CMeatta' 
aiaehuti tiriaawh thair wjMta^wwM iMMlMaiB^ tha ateako' iri aaaad by Iga p ni a t- 

agriraltaiiota thrcaad ahairi allwmMMaaiilfc Ibrthriia aiao agoha of m J... 

M eoatrollod abop^ ladaaaHlm# itt* thoiv whiaa fhw 

« — — -vt tha;:aaMtatwiife»hwio<w^^ 



fe.tCTs.jjggara t.'JiSjg -j 

'ClX B. DMriek lli«ir&*to slated, said fir. DoMm, tktl • and* «M awl fwawt 
M|M valvabia thaa a Ma<«mlMteat Xadiaa. 

‘ JCtem Bahadur Ahdal Whmhtd JCtem (GorawaMit hrtj } apofei ilwl tfte 
oatiaas te BMkerswii whan from not lass Waa 90 to 80 laWa o( BMnada at Wait 

l!j£S%nS?'di!£.'9S.S^ 

aad ia flirir Imonuiaa aad balag appiahaaaiTa thal e*aa ihait Uttts stoda iraiM 
bs safaad, soM away thalr stoiAa )aat baCm tha Mn bana. Tha lasatt aw 
ffisastzoas fat Ibeai. The speaker aialtad eertWi pails of the mattM aad saw with Ida 
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own egret the dielreieiiiK eeene. It wee e feet (bet cirle eod women weie being titai 
to Petnekbeli olde lor b^g eolda Some in deipeir wem difocdng their wtfei. 
Hot e few were eeting nneoiblei eod meet of deed oowe. 

Mr. L‘0. Kanntdjf ( Enropeen Per^ ) oppoeing (ha modone eeid thel ea 
lagerde remedies for e ym serions eKnetfon (here were menj pointe in (he epeelel 
modone on which ell jperuee oonld egtee. Moeh oiidoiem here been lef^led enlaet 
(he reoent end-hoerd dri?e. Some were ptttliient--»ior thej of (he Enropeen Fhr (9 
beUered that it wee e misieke to exclude Bowteh eOd Oeloatte from i(e eoopea A 
moet neefnl purpoee would here been eerred if the gep whieh exieted wee filled 
up. In respect of rediatribudon in the mrel eieee (he mein rdne of the dri?e bed 
been fnlfillM. Qoremment mnst ooocentrete on the elimlnedon of hoerding end 
profiteering end deel meroileesly with bleok merketeere. It wee the big hoerdere, 
those who hoped (o profit on e large eoele, who most be brought (o boon. 

Maharajadhirat Bahadur of Burdman eeid (bet In spite of (he nnihhoerd 
driTe end in spite of in(er-pro?lneiei barrier haring been dropped (hey bed not 
enough to meet their reqnirements. The whole (hinga he (honiut, wu due to the 
leek of an edequete j^ioy of eonirol by (he Gorernment Big employers were 
allowed to purchase any amount of fooastufiii end although .ne did not gnic^ie 
them being allowed to purchase end stock food grains lor (heir employees theie 
should have been some limit put upon the amount (bey could boy end atoek# 
Oonld (bey cell these employers end e?en (he Gofemment hoerdere T As the 
reenlt of the drive whatever little stock (he agrionltarisle bed, bed been taken over* 


be felt out of this drive. He did not 
oast reflections m to (he teeeone why 


reenlt of the drive whatever little stock (he agrioniturisle bed, bed been taken over* 
In the rural area now the pinch would be felt out of this drive. He did not 
propose (0 drew hasty conclusions or to oast reflections m to (he teeeone why 
was done. 

Mr. Dhirendra Nath Mukhariae (Oougress) said (hat in spite of showing oulokneae 
and daah the Ministry did not take all pmrties Into their confidence in tackling the 
dtnation and had failed. Food Committees in rural areas had been filled up with 
men of independent views religiously excluded. Because one refused to pay bribe 
his stock was entered as 400 maunds although it was actually 40 mannds. 

Mr. Abut ffashem (Muslim League) said (bat Bengal was really passing 
throimh a firstoclass crisis. He felt (bat no man, howerer intelligent and powerful 
he might be. could solve the problem unless be had (he baokiM of the eatire 




the sitnation. After all. Mr. Suhrawardv was a human l^g and was open to 
err. But it should not be their policy to condemn him Tor one mistake or the 
ottum. or to find fault with him at every step. It was necessary that all nartiis 
should combine and fight this crisis. It Biey survived the crisis, they would get 
time to fight each other on politleal grounds. 

Mrs. J. M. San Gupta drew the attention of the House to (he^ **very serloim" 
sitnation in her own constituency. 8he knew that military ^ to be led and tlm 


sitnation in her own constituency. 8he knew that military M to be led and (m 
mules of the Army had also to ne led. But Government could not $fO on feeding the 
adlitary at the expense of the civil popnlatioo for all tissea. Bsople who Weae 
starving were being asked to*grow more food to food the mnlea Goveramtjtot 
aervants could getll} seers of rice for a rupee. Fsof^ wlm aarnlng was batow 
Bs. 25 could also get rice at controlled jneies. Bat tbof oi^d imai^ the 
conditions of those whose esmiag was only ^90 per mojA The am iipi i g ils 
made lor distribution were exbtemely oalmr. Fsopfe wars living on manes' 
aad red potatoes. Malaria and eludera were brealing oat ia^e p Mhm ie fom* ^tta 


made lor distribution were exbtemely unldr. Fsopfe wars li 
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mni aMM Of Mr. wiiw*ww..*w^.j^ 

,*ass‘a‘s?*!.”X%Sa4™-^^ 


^^ilri .-P4»W^ Janwi* (BabedaM 
libuttibii iiad fCMiMd • (rt*i* w>«a,pMd« !o. ™“* 

fbair Iwrt MoatdoBi to B*t tood. “ 


Mr* »t W l*ta» «• »» A 

I nrod^KWf* wd oOBiiiiiiin wfW Pj^PJJ 

b* iHtiddz 
V«o|d* <* 
■Brintt 
«D]0|iDg 

Hdd tbat dw food 
MlliDg 0«of 



M lort tlMir 


S3f^"‘iSn^r’as£; 


wSStIMbob i^tliis with (rtcMt dog* for 

*** jmrSlftuaiKK Lai Pod^ «dd *»» Mr. SuhwjMBdf mlglit tot 

XSWio 


gf«ryaS"ii^ s i?SV. « Ks.'-gaa^ 

^ESS^^SS-wtSSSS 

ai^jrSPtSvKfes 'sS.'M.Srt) .li^s: 

*^‘Mr.*51d’%25,S*“Sr5S Wd“5;& h«l,b.«i d«t«l.««ng^ 

t]i« iftot thM at piawDt It ww not worie than what it wae, almoat 
SSt &ht to lee round the eorner. 

Mtofttat tha arain ahortage waa to acute ae to rep^uce uf^ 

Dseelotte Suminesg out ooareity tmxe waa and the preawt 

SJSiSd a^S'lai^^ waa haying the moat diaaatroua eflSct upon certain 

{GSS*? SSJSTSm 's'?iiKi"^ ZSi 

*to^ Of ^4* *2±S^^ SJSfawioJSSSSOT 


or 




lai iineB niWM lu; wmimp* mow ^ ^ 

ndMd • IriM OT ttwt ^ **•,“• ■**“if‘S:i-^ 
and’ atrangelf enough thia 
nawM Aoito.^ oiWgdg 


*aqg^ 

?jft.*^j^igi^*asarssg5r a:ig 
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inbrn ^ mtm «i 

MkiBiif a mum li om lhU« 

to faitMtfM to Mia pratiiMa 

torn bwa kat to Mootot at M Idto Into ntmi ‘ 
tot IBaMto tom Mt to a te tt toe itoilt «l tot i MH tll w t to 
imA. Xht WMlar hto almto tototoeia Hal tom fi i 
Bwgd it aasloM to fcMW ttoatMltolttt. Xto « 

I tot* to tetou* of Mate aMitototo Mianaf tmi 

hr tedUt km witoon* tm^jmr Me^tauMM ditooM to itoift i 
nnmiirr-* Atototr wpiatoMlto totMto.ot M lOai^ wot totlMM 
lAito (lea ma aoatArt to ba bioaiU fkom *ba iMtohbn a ri tg MOflaaaa toto* tot 
UW tm ^TSham. HmTm to M^te aattla &!» to o totoi a ^ 
Tba faTOBwd and tetototo.ttadm ato pdtt to jtto taata wM to Maa mof^ 
and atertad putoaatog ifaa a* pHm Jar to tbapmalltoi atoa. Tbl* 
niniltad in a oanitoM opaaMag of tooaa praftoeial autoata aad bmwhl toiit 
•daBiniattatim into oonfliet with toe Baogd l a pm a a taMm. BM ia Baagat tba 

btttiB6M fioMioiM by onAiiinoniM fffwilt QOin pttoiio niDai lOf wttittli ifw iMunin 
inw baea lafoaed in oidar to fivoar poUtieal allM whaa death atana toe toaaa to 
nllliooa of Baagal'a femialied diildiao. Thla ooadaet of the Miaiatrg aloaa noBdeaiato 
it In the efaa of alI*rMt Udaking Indian tonaaitotot tba oforiim Data toalttBiam 
data fan aa imn^ aaqniip f ftoimaw* MtoiMtojMd. bBaglad thaiitoBlioa 
and had allowaa patto and poHtfeal aoaaidaiation to deaa i Ba t a tba a&dia to ad^ 
miaiatntlM. Tba l&tatn bto bmad awM uA Mtl^ toatwMato fnaa tte to 
tlma, had evaa toowa an fnoidtnata aonridetaUoa for thaantofiagoonaniam daitaf 
the bat weather, torn tadadng the qnandtg aoM at the eoatroDad toopa bat had 
alwapa failed to ineteaae the aap^ea I Or. Motoarjaa . aatiokpatad aoM faithair 
irtiita>watolng otatoBonta from toe Idiniator atrenglhaiiad bp the rtoaalaaa aaaoaaea 
Inna the OovemBeat of In^ Tba Ctorarnawit of ladla bad pnaaiaad 6 lao ton 
of rlM and other foodatnlh to met the cmeKent aitaatioa in Banal after the aaw 
Hiniatrp aaaamed ofllea before the Eaotam Frw Zone waadaoloreiE Or. Motonjaa 
naked how mnoh of toat promiae had been fnitillad. Hia iafonaadon wae toat 
nothing lu4 eome ont of thia promieed'atoek. The tima woohi not permit him to 
indieato the detaiia. Bengal moat ba deehund a faaaiaa ana and OoTaranMat 
andertake raeponaiUlitp for feeding the poor and toa daalitnta. It waa elaar that 
there waa a ahortna of foodatafb ia Beagal. Let ne gat aa mneh aa we oaa from 
outaide and apeeiulp inaiat on wheat babg brought fren Anatralla. Bnt within 
the prorinoe there mnt be a fall eontrai om price, aaptop and diatribntion. And 
thla can ooip be made tohctWe bp a Qomamant enioping the eonfldaneo of the 
people aa a whole and npnaeatog the m^ .parttaa rad itoamh OeniamaBt 
moat not onip teed the troopo rad tooaa engaged in war oBbrte diraeti^ or iadliaet^ 


nip 

hot aa part of the war maraine mnt keep the people a 

mam food. Pao|da wm teadp to ondargo amp form to aaeiiflaa and atohriag 


pie at large 


withmiar- 


piorided tola waa eqaltablp rad fairip dona. The prorinoe waa faoed with a real 
rational ctiria rad no patp GorernaNnt era am hope to maha the right appeal to 
the people or anteiae proper eontrol om rappip and prieaa. Mr. Faaliil Eng 
otattopnblielp om theU^debate ia Mardi that with all the Umitation to the 
preaant eonatitatton ha waa wilHng to help in the formation to a IBniairp teMaaaat* 
tog all parte who were ptepamd to work tim raaati to tloo. Hia reaign ati an wm 
obttonedra title plaa rad therebp tlmgh the tett^MM aeta to the 
Qomnor a partp HUam hoa been forocd on the piortoea^ It doaa not mmaat 
the Bindna : tin oiz onaraa to the Modem Leagna atom ham oafp kept aUfa te 
traditiein to Umlehand tote ptoriaea of thair wth. Urn prorinoe to^tofaeel 
with famina eentotioa. Firom eretpwhm ate camtog agoaUag reparte to daatia^ 
otarration. to anldde te want to fool of aoia to eattie ead wopittf and area 
to ehtldran aad demrtloa to famllp. Hiatoriraa aaoart that epel to dkattar had 
rWtad Bangd with te etege to lajpcriai steiaM. Oonr . u f. bade el 

Clif WM Ulill IWt Bt nU flOfiffllw ImNIM Oi BliDm SM JMVBBSnia 

wm Bengal bad baODM part to the Mranl teMt> Bom oaatatto Ite i 

Miraatto%tidiratoeaaMtetarifbirfa^to^ Whoki^ whht ttdMIil 
to IMS ia going to b^ta Ita twad. te ww ia to bS-tSI* 

• ia tobaliM0Btto8wgBi,ltiaMenti|ltekr 

• ^ uit ail -"— 






mrrkB mA lAMi itoiii m iKtfp to tm Vm pmint tom 1S« 

fiiUm of tbi inimt Q oMmit M tbo d^t of tlio jootin wot 

OfH mrdj to ooodmB imi to monttrael orltii Um oo:opmtiim d oil poftfoi ml 
axmm bo momd Imlmly to oot iM^i point of Tteor befon tho 

foirS^ d Indio on^^ rigbta if peooo 

f fllTSTlrm^mbaf Jfof, lioder of m Oongmo ^urty. Mid iiiot tho Oobinet 
orUdi twonteddo aolte tho fpoa jM^om innit flnt inopiio tho mfidonco of Om 
poodo. Tho proioat Mlnitey whioh hod boon brought into eiktoneo bv ''^nootionoblo^ 
fiom irhich diMdod noon tb fdoonnid nf Iho Enropoon gronp for ito eiistenoo 
nao not ono ohldi woo likoly -to inipiro oonddonoo of tho pm^ 

Boding to on intorxaption from Qofornmont bonehoo, 6]. Boy ohollonged tho 
In powor to domonotroto thol tboy oonld eorry o moiority vlthout the rotoo 
JO Eonmon party* Proooodlog 8]. Boy oold thnt tho pieoont Miniitn 
hid boon in power for Ofor (wo ond o holf mootho. Ho hoped it 
wooldnot bo.pioodod on thoir behalf os n rooson for their foilnre that they hod 
m toty littlo time to deal with tho sitootlon ; boeanoo when tho provinoa woo 
Imd with a lainioo tho oolntidn eodd not wait for an indefinite period. Dr. 
HodMloo hod ploood boforo tho honoo apiotnio of what heppoDod during tho 
lomlno in 1770. Tnoy hod {not to romombor wnot waohapponing in the oountry ; tho 
piloo of tieo wii moanting up, people odd their nteneiloi cattle end oron were 
now proporod to eoU nwi^ Ihoir onlldron. lliey hod otorrod end were now dying, 
nuit woo the piotnro whioh hid to bo romombocod in decldiDg the leoue before the 
fionoo. Ho critleiiod tho otatemonts of Mr. Buhrowordy from time to time in 
whioh ho hold ont promiooi, ond rbmorked that if Mr. Suhrawardy could not ooIto 
problem bo moot ohm bumbnging. 

Hipo. Mr, M, 8, SiMrawardy, otter referring to the critieiem of tho Oppoaition 
that Goroniinont shifted the Mponiibility on the people, aoid that Oovemment 
had noTor ahirked its roiponiibility, end GoTomment was prepared to bear tho 
bnidon. He eloimod that the anti-hoarding aoheme waa adopted at a meeting 
oonrened by the Moelim League, when it waa in Oppoaition, of all jMrtiee in the 
Honao and eome of the commercial bodiea approved of the echeme. Be waa eatiafied. 
idth the roauU of the drive. The latest figure of eeiznre by Government of rice 
was appxotdmalely 95 lakh maonds. TMs itoek. be said, waa neither a eurplua 
•took nor waa it going to meet the reqairementa. It was a stock which was kept 
baek from the market. He farther said that the quantities of rice reoovered from 
a paftionlar area would be kept there by the Diotriot Magistrate or the eub- 
Biviolonel officer. 

Dr. y. Sanyah What ia the total deficit 7 

Mr. Suhrmoardy did not give any r«9ly to this qaeation. 

Mr. Suhrawardy at this atage olumea that the price of rice has fallen, and 
It waa now available at Be. 25 par maund. (Voice— where ?) 

Ux, Suhrawardy i In Calcutta, to-day. 

Dk Nalinakbhaya Samfdl i Would yon get me 20,000 maunds at that price ? 
Kr^ BabroifMirdy : Thie is the figure wmoh 1 have got from the .wnoleeele 
aierket in Ceioutla, 

Mr* Suhrawardy then referred to the aHegetlone mode by the Oppoiition in 
reepeet of the appointment of Meieis. Iqmoni & On., os the sole Government 
pnxdiiaing agent, mid deakd the riiifie that shy ^mo^ wee advanced to this 
finn* Inlaol he aoid. Ooternment hod ell along been indebted to the oompeny* 

Dr. Mwmimr. Axe jpu piapoxed fo hold aD open inquiry t 
Jfri SiAraumrdy: Thenie no need tor tiie inquiry,. Dr. Mookaijee can 
.eerily m ifre bmAi oTaboouate and anffit it himaelf* 

' Jfri Jhsitti Him wealed to te information from Mr. Buhrawerdy 

on the p^t. Mr* 9a| iaM %^^ whirii it was definitely 

mted thiO eboiri oim oim aai lBO lelhi^o^ been advanced fo MoMre. 

lopebeni A ik>. wllhoiri Wee it a lael or not T 

Mr. Suhrawardyi oHffiritriy aol* 

^ Hm. Miute : I. tin otilidim .si votadi^ Bonak ud 

jQbtortte ban tin fMd'4llMij|i^^ on, Jdntotdt.tt'w 

thn. une too ann^ li0Bi i n .i.df*iit)|* opt, Biwr^ 



KiiSiT * 0 1' 

•1^ gnia ol imvoudibi -. 

te Iwc bttaa QriwriMa Md 

M tte cfingt that be bad dMid Ami UnM mm BO 
•dadttad that than «M flMMint 
■f '- ' Hr. J f eafci rj ii i Haia an na-: vaatatfaai fma 
zdadathjy alatad ttat ihaw waa ao B ha a S^ . 

. QaBtiaidBc.thalfiaiatataiidtbatba«aa goi^ la aqptaiaa aat 
Tin ba maid ado^ tta( nlW wart; aad Ibaa antealtanl kaa. amy ia 
aaadaaadeatUaaBdlaaUy nia ol flaad giabia at aobaUind nfea to iba poon 
of Aa panda woald ba otgaaiaad. ia ngaida tta aaggoattOB that Baagai 
ba deahnad a laadM araa. Mr. Babanvam dM oat vra aop np!;. Ba otabA 



that 


ha had im p i aa n tad to tha Gofamanat of.udta tta aoodMooa pna^Uu hi Bngll, 
tha Govaniant ot Ipidia had fallp noHaad ttat aaopltaa ahooM ba glm to Baailn 


2*r. Mookrrjtm If tbaaa thlapi do not boB^n if anppliaa do not , 

.tta anaotad aouna. what hupaaa than t 

Hr. Bukrtaourdfi Wa audl ba in grant Jaopaidy. 

Oontinning Mr. Bnhnwaidy aaid: 1 an aan^ that dw namboio moat ba 
anzioiio to know what an tha poaaibllltiaa of gatting fOaa,gnina from ontaMa 
bow I pfopoaa to daal with dia aitoadon wMn baa aiiaan attar dia naw 
tha Gorarnnmt of In^ It will ba nailaad that B>a Cforanmant ot Ind 
iladt nnaUa aren to and tin aoaording to tha anaigmop Han. and although it baa 
ant no whnt aod whaat piodnato eondnnonalp non hm Punjab, it uwaja foil 
abort of the ptogtnmnM on tha oaaia ot whioh 1 had otmniaad jtha dtotribudon of 
fbod within Bni^. Iba Oorernnint of India annonnead that it intudad to introdnoo 
free trade in bidia. Yiidnt wan the protnta and a Oonfatann wn bald at Uelhi. 
1 do not iddeot to tha puttinR np of prorindal barrien protidad euppUn to Bengal 
an aaenmd and I am indaaa fortonaia that I am able to annonan to tbla Bonn 
that at that Oonfatann we bare bean able to aohioTa aomathing whioh, 1 truat, 
frill aadat na to tide OTot onr preant difltonideo. Praa trade ml oontinno to 
openta until that time, and non dian that tin ProTiaoM ban agtaod that thop 
will honour the oootraota whioh ban been or will ba ntend into nailt dia nrorin* 
oial bartiam ara put up again. In tha maandma tha Ooraramnt of Indfa will 
oontinna to aand na aui^Iiao. Tbap do not abnln thamaalna of their mponawUldM 
u thep did when thap introdnoed frn trade fridiln the Kutarn Zona. Thap an 
taking enrp atap to rndi auppiin to Bngd and bare taaliaed that immadiata 

•QppIlQt tT6 D60€iMTyf 

AliMidv • militery ship luw bien pl«oed at our ditpotal loot irantpori of food 
Dg Aod 1 tm expeetiDg rinllor Mtltlftnoe for olber (rtnolU by 
, authoritioi bore alto ogmed to plaeo loiiio rotd timnoport ot oar 
difpoool to Mod food groini to BooRtl ond to otllife Mr own mUittry mofmontt 
for |1 m porpoto, Ai a geitaro they mto igned to eat oat the ration ol liee whidh 
woe olloted to the European eoldlere« l!he Gorernment of Iodla« aa 1 hare atated, 
ore arranging to eend provioioni by eea oa wdl in order to relieve the eoogeeUon 
on Railwaya and they nave alto agreed that we may boy oa moob wheat prodaeta 
00 we con from the Ponjab without any reotriotiona From tbia point of Tiew, 
tbereforea Bengal can looe the fatare with a little more hope and a little leie dee* 
pair than that whieh boa enreloped It More than tblip I beliere that we ha?e 
oeeured the eympathy of our neif^boiuiog Gofernmenti, the Gofemmente of Orleia. 
i^r ind Aeeam and of the Bendent of the Boitern Btateia I am moit aosiooo to 
come to emrate terme with tton, and os eoon at I am idiered from the preoent 
bneineM of the Legielatnre^ 1 propoee to take thto matter up with then eepafoldy 
or loinUr. I do not think It^l be Tory dUBeult. Them ie no iaatMtion foe 
thii medoeii in prloee end eren if the etock poeitloa ioitifled the hig^^piieee 
prereiling in Bengd whieh I diepaUL the hdpieii jpoiitioD of the poorer eeetlea of 
onr ooimtrymen eennot wenont it I propoee, ana the other Goferomente egtee 
with me, tbet a oontrolM prioe ehoaUl^ phieid witidn the legtat It will 
be the oome price throagbont Om Pkwvinee bat will be in perity, end thin 
piiee will progreceifely deefOMe. Over ead over egdn membera cf^te C, 
inve telen up the perrot-ery M iMming em be done without e KMionel 
meat I do not know whet tk&f mmn by it Onr head of eo^opemthM 
eiteaded, not esten£d ia ijm e^mner In wh^ llie tote eetinM 

In the LedMue end eraibed M MweBii Lettoe ootoUto but .tt M 
friendly It the otiMr Puttee leipondg we eoe pMdced to feedm i 

ilrtih apm arini oc eteod tim M of peNto^l^ 


greine 





drnMm-m'tmininiiim wiMi'i<p-<iiiiMMwit- m ■ 
'.llinia to tto' ^gpifitoii ^• ^ . toBwi , '4om;;::n3^’0Mwlttoi -AfU 

tottNd to Jm ■Bmmtikm' ilM 

im 4 IM afifart. Ito MMMd 4MtiM took to Ite. lr«Ni 


'HHAstoM 
tlii Hoa«» 
to toM toto 
tt toko for 
to SmmgaPt 


tiMivioa, tod too totoi to« n lot to4 H* tone dto*dtooUi to too 

food oiiiiotom otododto oad too Aww obly two jtoroytod. 

Aattotoa SiwitoiM SaptmiiiMr 1943 

>Boo|to doee w liilily ondbuto toto ^uknok boontieo it fi^ boot 
dMdo toto WM tod oiaoy ood m o mppIlMt foe aoiftobooilj toocfti. lo 
too ottuliM to itoito to dad an^vio tom b ao okoieo Mt to too jQoTommto 
bat to aadartoito to o vmj lam aiootata, tbo took «f idioTtog totomo, nnnl* 
Icoi of oooi*' Obooevod Hr. T. O. Ootwami, IlBoaoo Htoioter, GoTonuaoat of Boa- 
gol to a olotMBoatk iKOMBtoig too tmdBot for iMMAto too Bengal AHoaibly 
BiM to'Orioatta to too MMu dortoatoor ItM. 

Tho ootfiaatae for too enmat foot mofido for a ior»aa of Bo. ISdbiOO^ (ao 
aadaot too aotad Nottoto Of Bo. li6j6Cli,0dO0O to lM2-f8) oad ezpenditmo on 
nmmo aoeoaiift Bh SlW^dCIO (no omut too aetaal oqMnditnre of Ba. 16^78, 
(BjQOO to IMtolO, leamg a Mat <rfto. on too nronao aeomnt. 

Thia io-too ttbd tono that too bodgat eothnatao for the nanant 7 «ar bare 
bain bofera too Aatombly onoa ftori^ toa awmri* Etotaor^ badgot aaoton towatda 
too and Of wbito too Fadal Hnq Htoiatn terfgnod and too aeooad tiaio dating 
toa laat Ja^ aaaaton itoaa oeitHo ba^ot damaada lonatotog andtopoaed <d to ton 
llabtnMV ataaito mao phood by Mr. doowaml after too Kiudm>ad-Din Miniatry 


Miniotry 


lorniedt bat ware ralod oat ao oat of order hy tbo Bpeakor. Oonaeqaent apon 

tort a dnaih badgot for toa eatlio year to now preaented by Mr. Ooawaaii. 

Tbo badgrt imridad lor Bo. baU a eioro for aabtUiiad food aooonata, Ba. 8JSS; 
for fHBiae reltolt an toBrenaad oapendUnio rt Ba. 66 Irtdia bnder agii* 
eaHaie dae mainly to totenaidcatton of "Grow More Food Oampaign.” 

lb. Gaawaml atrtad tort too coat of xationtog wbioh waa going obortly to bo 
totrodnood had not yot beta folly workad oatt bat waa ozpoeted to be oonautoraUe 
for wldob a aapplemeBtary demand wonid be amdo in doe eoarae 

Iho Finaaoe IHatotor aononnoad tort to ladaoo the atartling gap between toe 
ditare and teroane bo wonid totrodnoe tomorrow an Agrlonltaml Ineometaz 









the malto obuioad thmfconi. ilooks^ tUtad Mr. 8iihrtWMdy» o 
ooniidmblt in Ihe luuidf of oontnnion nor of the Iradir nor tim omploytfo.** Mr. 
Sahnwnrdy nnnonnoad Ihnt Iho Gorrminonl of lodtn had plaoad In Ihair handa a 
inm of ona orora and GO laklia of mpeat lo anabla Bangal to naal lha rcqniramanta 
of tha farioni mtnitooa raliaf through grad or Khiehurl kitehuia or throngh dolaa 
in kind, taat tdiaf world, agriealtnral loans and chaap grain shops. Raplying to 
Dr. Mookarjaa, Hr, Suhrawaxdy statad that ha bofU that aqaal amonots would 
be coming to them in two other instaltnants. *^s amonat at onr diniooal,** said 
hib ^s not snfficiant and wa hara had to snpplamant tbam by raising money 
throngh traasnry bills,** Mr. Snhrawardy rapaatad what ha had baan stating alMnil 


tha Ans crop, adding that tha ds surfdns distriats had baan aoidonad. 

(Voice. This Is all bogns), 

Althoogh Mr. Suhrawacdy, in his laply to Dr. Mookarjaa at the beginning of 
his statamant, declared that riea was dlsMpmaing baoansa of **tha nnichiafoos 
propaganda by certain mambars of tha OppoatUon,** said in his written atatanent 
that ha was gratified '*to note that tha price control has baan malntalnad and that 
riea Is la-appearing in onr markets, anar a period of hesitation, at oontiollad 
rates,** 

Dr. Sannat i FImi. do not Indolg. uy not. in Auidfol •{Nod.tien.. 

Mr. Buhrawardf : 1 nudotidii liM k tMOMwlBg. W. m not liow.TMr out 
of th. «oo^ rrt. It will take wm. time Iwfon tb. trod, o^nito itaeU to ib. 
fMHng priew, ud w. u. taking Ml .taiw to tco tbot mpplit. on owiatMOid. 
PnoMdbg Mr. Snkrtwordy imantad hk thrwk to Ik. tnd, md odvktal dtam to 
pot their etooke oo the nnrket "at ooe. and plw tha gam by IhaMOiila of BangaL* 

OoBthmlng Mr. Sohrawaidy iMd that *^l kt ma, arao fanfaa oaoMthma ail) 
aadat in no aeota form in many niaaa. 

Dr. Mooktrjte : How ona wiabai yon atekd Ml Uhn whao yon aat — ad 
oOke I Ton atatad then waa no ahortaga. 

Mk 8iAra»ardt : 1 ban aarar aMd IhottDr. Mootonko. 

Tha i«ka of rka atitt ramalna far too Ugh for the anraga popuiaiw asi 
aadonhkdly iik bad lad to giaaa dktmaa imiumoat tho noThm oreo whan 
foadgrafna an arMlMda. ▲luon^ at ooa potot, nr. iMuawaidy atatad. that lha 
Ana aiop had Mkrrktad tha dlatma "to aoma aztent,** at another plaMi w Snhm* 
wordy atatad : "Ana k a aooaanen' erop. It haa aoma after a .period of pai| 
Matrma. It haa eoan whan tha payMmlegy of tha paopk k attnnad to eantkn am) 
whan in dktaaaa of oOima haa wly aartad to iaoiaan tha kaliaM of oi|f« 
pnoornMoa.” Thorofoc^thHO ooa bo no doM>t that wIttMnt a ahatan ial fanaitl 
af loodgiaina from onWdo w« am not in o poMthm hf nmol Oo Mtaatka,*' m$ 
ToodlSakkr addad. Mr. SahniNHMy thoa anoha on tho tannoMm ha M 
bronMit baek with Um from ontm Sngat. Itim to tta alMt that ht #aa 
‘kmaaad M tha igaoraaoa praaMUagfii fMamny Wiil4Biwrniod akoloa mynij 


dikn af BongM and lh» n aaen wk» < 
ta^lndk".\nM 

la BmifM aad ttnl by Mat ptapacm 


on tho ImnnwtaM 
I to tto affert that 
wall4afannad ahoiaa 




' >oi Aniui la 


SjOmMniMy' «&iH''ii^'11''ni 

iiMih ■•• ti Avi cnp la 

Mduad la to 

4«t4 

^bmS^ o( tiia milttaiT,* aiid' laHlj 
^ “ *" fefnrriog tA %lMt 

Ib/iidnnnrto 



itoii 

ire able to eee 

iOtoi boM tQ^'le o^^bveeet t&t we, mn, In eid ^ 
iSte to, illeflita toe ineient tfiuetion.*’ Mr. Sultriwex^ 

. tito preNOoe of Mr. ffiiby, toe retomiiig aspert, in Oalentto '‘to gai« 

^ in toe optoitlona’^ . 

Dir. Mpok^Jm Opcretloii mej be aneeeiMal, but the petleii^ will me. 

Mr. Bnh^Wenly tom referred to ^ rtonx of the deititale to Oelentto end 
while ^in rei^moe** moaned toe deeto of eome of them, he beliered toet toey 

‘ eot * * - - . 


in teb, **es they heVe foenmed toe attention of Indie to toe tn^ble 

preridllna in toie iiroflnoeb heve routed the Goveriiment of Indie to 

eetom whidh ii elreedy beering fruit end hto erouied the eympetoy toe Indbn 
pe^ee to the he^ for •uoooar.** Vortnnetely Mr. Buhrewexdy did not refer to 
toii uprooted hunmnlty ei belonging to toe begging population ee he eeid on e 
vrevlooi Ooeeeion but one ^wen&rlng ewey &om their hornet, ewey from toe 
entironmenti which eupported them. In e ttete of economic tabmerclon, wito no 
tUetity to beer the inelemenciee of the ean end rdn in e etrenge lend, tome 
ahheppily ere bound to euccamb end death matt take ita toll.’* 

After referring to how the aitnetion developed itaelf, Mr. Snhmwerdy again 
retnrned to hit cherget egelnet bit political opponente by teying toet he found 
the Delhi end Lahore etmoephere eurcbexg^ with ftltehood muloutly propeget^ 
by Mehetebhtitee egtinet toe ^gel Mmittry. He defended the firm of lapehenit 
after pointing out that he wet not e partner of the firm, end if toe tame cherget 
were mode in future they would be made deliberately end knowing that thoM 
dhergee were felee. The eocounte of toe company were being intpeeted» cheeked 
end eiemined by three offlcert of toe Accountant Generel’t office. 

Dr. Uookherjur, Why not have en open enquiry. 

Mr. Suhrawardyi There it nothing to enquire about. 

Proceeding Mr. Suhrewerdy ateted that he invited Dr. Mookherjee to pertonelly 
toepeot toe hooka of eceoantt of lepehenit end once when he came to him he 
edvii^ Dr. Mookh^ee to go to the office of lepehenit end look into the pepera 
Dr. Mookhe^cc declined. 

Dr. Mookherjpt: Why hhould T gO' there t 

Mr. Bubrewerdy proceeding teid that he elao naked Dr. Mookherjee to ^e 
him feeta end flgnret end piomiaed him to get them verified by hia officera but 
toet piopoael too wet not accepted by Dr. Modkberjee. He only wanted to repeat 
whet he hod nUM formerly that if I>r« Mookherjee wanted to look bto the 


tA Ia|Mhenit he could do that by going to the office of the firm. 

Dr. Jfooibriie: Why ahouhll go IhereT 
OonclqcUng Mr. Buhrewerdy paid hit tribute to toe premier of Oriaae for 

tboBidft. Afflealtta.” H. .1 m> fhiuiM wlwtliM 

miidet m4 food miaUtw Of tk. Fua]^ had done for Bragri. "The Cknwa- 
laoat of ladihi a. 1 .tatod abOn^” fold "are tiMag evm poatibk etag 

to aiBoto a* liioia loodKinidaa tad to traaipcn what fo already andlaale ead I ham 
it oa the heat ahdioid^ to ettoa that Inporta frooi fottiga landa aid .aleo on - toa 
way. . X ham doM adntoito T «Mld do during foe eery ihoit dma Ihat wa- hara 


bean 
eny cervi^ to 


We heiWiliid 
I pi^le of 


terriMe 1 _ 
end if my 


wito end if 1 have been of 
kve help^ et ell to eUevbte 


toe dUtiuei, ibmi I have ^c my duty;” 

Idto. WmiBini to ill tolai Iha wiyoaranaBt aotioB Mil 


itoeDdhteee of 




end toe Pcdeiel Obturt, 




■ ••• • mf UvA oa% Md thtM «im thm Mwiw 

■ wrf d m , Mr. iMMT jSiAiimii SUdlft, wd Or. 4$mm0 Awt$i 
Mr. y. O. 0^ (Oamnmi mwS tha Mtoi^ a^MHipirt t '* 
buiMM ot IM iMMiSly do ooir odioBni lo fitowt • 



m 

Sc 


- - . odloani _ , _ 

piAIio iaipoitmao oad of sMWot oaeamuM, nwMto i tto llOwt of Ibo 1 

Qml^ tmd Um imol deoi^ ol tht Adanl Oout of ladUi Ui# 

i iiaii>iii J bj IkMi Bengftl QomnMMl x«gudlag dtliftliim m rntnui lo 

the dtbata Mr. Qapla thtt Um irttoot^mtiter of the idioiini«MMil 
Mi of the ooDoern io eterf eeotioii oi the Udiea popaletloQ. Fht vem 

togettier thef had beaD femiliar with the etUtrary delantioD end oonTietloik uiidir 
tiwlw liwi and at the pmaat thia had raaolM a alaggaring proportion aaan 
neaping In the Indian atandacd. After (taoriUng the eironmataneaa Mr. Qnpta 
aaid that tlw 8 paraona were amatad in the abaanaa of tha Home Minlatar and the 
Ooramor In tha praoinata of tha Oalcntta High*Oonrt Who gara tha order for the 
arraati enqairad Mr. Gnpta. Aa ragacda other aeoorltp priaonara detainad illagallp, Mr. 
Qnpta aaid thep were amatad at the tine of tha Angnat movement for wnkli the 
Oovemment were raaponaible. Beoanae they infuriated the people by arceating the 
leaden tha Goveromaot were nltiniataiy raaponaible for the Anknat movement. If 
the Home Minlatar waa true to the Moalem Leagne priaoipla, It he waa true to hla 
own provine^ what he ahonid do waa not to ihow any favour but to aot in legal 
manner and relaaae theae aeoority priaonara. 

Mr. Santoah Kummar Bam enqairad of the Home Mtniater whether the 
Qovernment had the oourage to aooept tha deolalon of the Oaleutta High Ckmrt and tin 
Federal Court of India and to releaaa the priaonera. Why anonld not the reaponalbla 
Qovernment of to-dM, aarvanu of tha Lagiaiatnze, leleaaed thoae priaonera amatad 
and detainad under Rule 26 T 

Dr. Syama Proaad Mbokarjae aaid that the qnaatlon of the detention 

aaonrlty priaonera under Rule 26 want before the High Court and the 

Court. It waa true that after the {ndgmenta of theae two eoarta» an Ordinanoe hod 
bean paaaed which the Federal Court had held to be legal. But they war 
dering the detention of politioal priaonara under Rule 129 in the drat 
which by an ad hoc order of tha Bengal Qovernmant were oonvertad Into eaaaa 
under Rule 26, and the Federal Court had held detention of aneh peieona onder 
theae ordara aa Illegal. The paraona were then detained nndm Reg. Ill of 181R 
and their oaae had gone before the High Court Thq High Court had not yet 
pronounced judgment Tha poaition waa that tha High Court prononnoad their 
daflantkm under the Defeoee of India Rulea aa illan» but afoce they moat be 
clamped behind the priaon bare they were arraated within tha Court praoineta, 
before they had any opportune of even feeling that they had been reteeanl from 
lllaa^ detention, under Rag, ill of 1818. At that time the Home Minleter was 
pronably not preaent the Governor of BeagM waa not in Chleutta. The qoeation 
tha peome of Bengal wanted to pat to the Home Minleter waa a very aimple one : 
Waa thia order i^ulaiion III initiahKl aad approved by the Home Minleter. or 
inltlnted and api^ved by the Governor f If the Home Minleter eaid that he hfm* 
•ell took the lespoaeibUfty of rearreeting them under Kqg. III. the people of 
Bengal would like to know the reaaooa whloh joatided the Home Mlniater to eli^ 
tPif c peraone behind the prleon bare f 

..H „ — ^ 

at that aot only 


of the 
Federal 


The nest qneatioa they wanted to put to the Home Minleter 
Federal Court and the HIm Court of CMeutta proopunoqd [ 


the detention of 


peraone were lUe^ hat 


the id hoe order of 1918 wie illegal. There were to-d«y in piiabDe In Baamd a 
1 the Federal Court had directed ftat tlm were Mug 
frame of a dvllieed QoveouueutT 


Imge aumber ol perMMe» and the Federal Oour 
dSalnid illigaUy. **Aff we llviag withio the 
Dr. Mooto$eiiiquM** 

^We aie told?’ Dr. MiMhaiiee eeuliuned, **tiiat ^ 
la-didr in eouatfiee whioh m under the eonlrol of the Naali. 


rtetto or 



Mkplt vaqrt M il voiiHiliTlTMt «Ml MbtnM iwilg «l till l^gMM 




Mnfi MMAL LiSItUttVi AilMNllt.T C «nt w* WH.l i 

Doattta Braw^iOiMar taki fid wifMtfiillto «l% 
iMd i lMB w Hiiii 6t 1km pmtm 1" Dr. HotflMijM «wttiii3 fiBTiitwMi mb 
■ ft3r w«f » 4 the dfiaMct of dw Hobo MiHlMor s tkan van paw AttaaltiH to 
8fm. BotHnvaa ikat Bfr Madaiaddbi hadf no aw la dda {Nani rtapadei. 
ia paSt Mka fka Boata lap Ml eaatdaaoa. At MEuaa tha pnana vmtta oi 
Ma^alfoUliodMlaMata. Dr. Hookatlaa woaaaSd. ha aaptaalald tha* JT 
(tamMM wi* diMatd al a tfiu, whaa that a politM afhaaral ta 
aapEttt fa4 ta dria pNviaM. Bat ttnoa had ctaimgaA Tthiia ft ma anai 
ImI W atapqpaia aiaat .ha araatad ae OmI tte paopte aaitadlj a 
laaa tha tarrlhla aalMtfwha that waa oa thoB. Nobody kaa* »IM «aa wiag 
happaa 4h* aaoct dw, 'fiay aa^ all waomoea ia laoa ^ aMtRjal p 
IdeMhar. Dr. Hookailw waa loloraiad that a NpraaM^iM M oobb fnp 
aaeorttp ptlaoaaia aMagi Pat thay woald naeoadlttoaally }oia ia nHaf 
Alldilg tm Boom lualatac to iaareaM tha allnwaaaaa grantad to tha faitolto .. 
thpa aaetwito ariaoaata, Dr. ISookeijee oi^ that ha waa nedriag pathatie lattM 
fteoa fMaiilM n waa tha do^ of Ooramoiaot to aaa that tha fuailaa of thaa* 
41ij| not ttema . 

lb. Abduf Sahaman Biddiqi, attaokhig Dr. Moofcaijoa, ioqahnd idy ha 
aadaptcd odhw whaa Mr. Bant Obaodra Boaa waa arnatad. Dr. Mooia^ ^ hio 
dihnr aMleagaaa praeUaal^ walkad orer tha daad body of Mr. BuP 
Bom# 

Dr. MocHmiat : Ba waa arraitad before we wm Miaiatar^ 

lb. doafM* JTttmar Jtoau : With Hr. Sarat Ohaadra Boaak 

nd oonaeieaoak any aenaa of hoaeaty, they ahonld 

after ahow thdr facaa in thie Houae. Thia kind of doable joying la lariiy 
diam^l. Wa are not playing doable : yon put them into Jaua, and yoa arn 
aw ahonttag for than. Yon ore unfit to nttar one wind abdat it, 

A VOiO$ a NOIll6|lf6a 

lb. aadM oontinaad that theta were people who were aiota honeat, who 
coaM get np and any : "I am going to do tm” "Oar eoliaagnea ia die Aaaambiy 
and oner eitiaena wao hare loot thdr liberty are now in oafar haada { not in th* 
handa of thne who aant thm to priaon, and maiatainad their azintanee by UnMag 
the boota of tha OoTernment of India.” 

A eofea : Yon lick die boota. 

Mr. aUhliqi : I do not lick tha boota of Oorermaent, I neiar waa a 
maiater. 

A aofoa : Yon li^ the boota of leaaer men. 

lb. BafUotk Xumar Batu : Yon lie under the boota. 

Mr. BUdM : Will yon allow me to continne. Theca la no 
Booaa who would like to wal with tUa problem with the levity and 
damonatiated by tha membera Oppodte. if Dr. Mootojee ia nneere ha will 
am aa one of hia important lientenanta. Bat if the Hnaaalmaaa aia tnacaia. . . . 

Dr MoohtrjM : I aaVer raid that Haaaaimane are raaoala. 

Bhoata bom tha Oppodtioa inaiednjc Mr. Biddiql to withdraw the ezpiaaaion, 
and tha noioe wan oo load ^t Mr. Bidaiql had to reaome hia oaat 

Mr. Apanfcar : If oow a atatament ban been made by any membm in tUa 
Booaa 1 wiU take all naceaan r y atapa to expunge It. Dhave not heard any mem* 
bar of the Opwoeltion neing uia azpraoaion, and, tbarefora, I think it waa quite 


ia 

inaincerito aa 
' find 


the 

Kkeoo long an I 


improper for Hr. Biddiqi to introdnee aiattar iwhidi waa never attored. 

Skom i Withdraw. withdiMr, raag oat ftoln the Oppoaition banobaa. 
impeMbla to Mr. Mddto to pceooad with hia epaeeb. 

lb{ Bpaohif s I expnnge diet axproaoioa from tha pioeeediBgB 

Ma. BUdM t TUa word wao not aaad, bat tha 
coavayad thah It la wfthln py Bb. to aey arhat I 
br^ tha foieB of the Booae. 

Mr. Bpawtot Mr. BMdM wUljna ait down, j^oae. It 
intaadon towtop yaa Yoa caanp Mag in an 

hoe not bean oaad bi diia Boain 

IiUMRiNhSav MBHS'wSa mt 


It waa 

of thia 


bem my 





sssg. tk^TSs 

SSSli t to IlM Mtahln vtao Mot tlwM iMO^ to loilo. 

0* W W fiom tlw (W*iti0D bmolMi. *. , - . ^ « 

Iho Hhm Mioiotor oootfaraod tlut vonr eontwlHilly , loidir of Hba jyufo* 
rttloii: M». A. K. Fulal Hoq, b«i oot tOw mi |ii« to thto j^to YMhm 
IB jnigMata nfanod to too oetioo ol too Mtoiotri whoo tlu pmont 
gg ? too OnmItiDii «oo to toom. oad who woo.foopoiiototo for (Mm mpM* 
3^ ooBotow to too nrooodnro wfito bod w noodl; bmn ooodmood by toim 
5i»«ollmto««w*to«wdtl»t tootowot no owriouo ne^. oo to o o .lo 
Miniitn doltooiotoli lotooood amoboro o« too O ppooltim 
hrftm too oom>»onoo**nt of too lonion ol too togMotaN oo toot tfaooo nlootod 
iBOMihoni iriibt oom ond otto^ too aoriingo. - 

A oafoa How oHuil 900 hoio rolwMod. and how nmy on odll in Mtow 1 
Tho Bono Mioiotor oontioned toot too point woo toot oo lor oo m Ibdoni 
Orart JadgnMi woo eonoomod, it loiarttd only to too 8 ponma ogainot whon Bog. 

*** ’orlSrSl^ '■«' too® too Oppotoloa beaohao. 

«r WoHnoddfo: It io no nao ohmUng W 
Di. 8 Mooktrjm: Hon you nod too Jndgnoiit ot oil T 
Xr Nanmuddim So for 00 onr logoi rfflieto on coooonjri ton an of too 
OHlnim toot too fodgmont of tho Federal Oourt taferrod to thoaa aight .panoM 
under Bog. Ill : and oren out of tboio 8 peiwnt, two ten oirody ^bm 
rSuLied. When wo on aodaflcd ttet too nl^ w te nt^ witoout )aOpoidial«| 


thiriSoii of tho piorinoo (erioa of <to I oh I fioin too OppMtIm boneheo), wo ww 
SToo. & fat 00 otoor aeoorlty prieooon on cmoornod, tool ten got th^ i^t 
to mm Aotem oonwa p^dona, ond wo nndarteko not only to forwnd buMO 


8tr 2fattmudd$n 


jinW 


oor praeioeo. 

lb. LO.M 
atr Hmrimudrnm 

tMoaMtnio. Than; 


<0 1 They wfll Bght non Uttarly tim yooraolf. ^ . 

a : I an mrptioad that nonban of too OppM^ on to Wi | 
wotod te 00 |aatl 8 eodoB for toair dotaotion if te 






Me. Ka. t M moi agnt, . u. ^ 

Dr. JMtmimz Tka Waad Mambat aaU iM aRiaad. Wkf Ml Hw 
•liai tha wdaelkn aiid if Baaital ana aajntly tiaalad naiia nite Im 
for tha aaha of aliekteg to oMaa t ft oaaaf l a^ Da. Moaki^ 4itoaaiiM 
rtatoaijiit oa logaida (ha atoeka thak baa ootoa iato (ho oraalaeo. u 
of too Paaito Miaialot tint arUlo (ha paa^ of B a w)^ 


too 


ataafbic. toa Bongal OofomaMok 

« . a. a_»_ 




pRUMrly ieeoanled for< 

Dc. MocAnriM Umo eritioiMd iht pron 
•miiKiiilt for tappliii. **Sf6n to-do^ "" 


pioitioriiig by mIIUik whflil «l o iRiieh*lii|^ prtoo Ibm Ibot al wbkh II hid 
mioliaMd from tho Ihwkb. 

In Ihit eooiiiiioii Dr. Ifooktttee askad Mr. Bohnwaidy to lay a ilalmail 
bthn tha Uonaa on tha lolloviog pointa : (D IMal wmmjf at adnuma auala 
to lapahania and ita dataa and amonnta of am paymMila ; ^ Copy if an agraa- 
\% betwaao Oofannanl and lapahania | (8) lha oalii on which tha plaeaa ham 
» tha pataona or aganta from whom and lha pcicaa al which pur nh a m a M 
made by lapahania from ontiida Bangalo DVa ^Mmtoiea altond thal 
than 4i crorci of mpam liom tha pnblio lafanna had bean im In lapahania 
al bad lha tighi lo know apaclally bceanaa M lha polUlcal connaallia 
lha firm ^ and lha Mlnfalar whalhar a?ary pica of Ihla coloaaa l aom wna 

d tha promnkation of prica control ordara withaul 
•day,** Dr. MoSkaiiaa omlaicd# '‘BIca waa bdag 

_ both id oaotrollad rataa and abota and Iba raial 

_ . „ alaadUy and dalibarataly danndad of alocka.*’ Dr. Moohaijaa 

complained that cran tha Oofcmmanl of India waa pnrebaa^ aogar al Ba. fiO par 
mannd, a prica which waa higher than lha eontroilad rala. Ihia bad dritan aogar 
to black market *Wa are ottarly diaiaiiafid ollh tha ayalam of dialribtttloi^ 
E?an if foodgraina arrira from difllnrant parta of India, wa bara no confidanca In 
lha ability, integrity and honeaty of the preaent GomnmanI ao aa to ba abla to 
aay that a fair and }oal^ and eqoiti^Ia diatrlbalion will taka plaea,** Dr« 
Mool^ aaid. 

Tlnere can be only one adntion to aaya Bengal.” Dr. Mookarjae aaid. ”and it 
la cent per cent control o?er enpply, pricea and diairibnUona. to ba oarriad on by 
icy, aojojfing 100 per cant oonfidenoe of the people. TUe maana tha Iridar 
m to mafca aacrifioa for tha eommon good of all 

Oorrnptlon ami 
^radeia or tha 
want on to 
itiea. It la nol 


•laaa tia 


bg^^fcrnmml aganU 


wdito' poblic mutt ba ^lad upon 

and they muat ha?a implicit faiui in the Oofarnment of lha 
Jobbery moat ba ruthleaaly enppraaaad whathar amOBi 
public.” Lei ua make oor poaition abnbdantly clear, Dr. 
aay. **Wc do nol wani toad to bo made the idaything of 
natntc’a hand akma that ia giying Bengal a death Mow. Pbli 
ofSapn ‘ 


tion liaa at tha root < 


I praaant cataetropba and no laating aointion aan coma 

.toto.to toto « " mfM -to. . . ^ to a_ _ to ■ . to* _ a 


ukU ImU. to aMBwiioElly and pblitiedly bm. It khan b«l bno a tnilj aaltoal 
OofanaMBk ealoflng fall iwvar aod napoaaibiUty ak kha baad at to# eoukrs aad 
the praviaaa iaataad of ik belBR rated iqr tha iiM baad of o wra w ow aod anloUtol. 
kba mod pioblaB at Baagid aad lodia mmld ban ben aoiTad vithook dlBeoltft 
Aa laRaida toe (atara khej' otor a head of ootopantioo. Lat kba pbllejf of 
Ooranneok ba dekmtoiiad and eankd oat la a maunt whiab wooM ba aeaiptoWk 
to aQ parttoa aod aaattooa, aad ton, Dr. MoMniiH mnarkad. ahoold ba pnoaiad 
to do onnrtbiaR pootoria to aan kba aitaatloo. Tha anpitaM naad of too MM 
waa nnity aod ffnenma of aeiod. « 

Dr. ATaUaaJetbpa Samnat ( Ooognaa ) mond tho faHowtog naoinUM 
Aaaamblp to of oi^ioa took (I) toe akotootwk ouido bp (ho Hon. Mlatolard» , _ 
Oitfl Boppltoa ia tot AmomUy oo too Ukh ioataBt to estnoMlp dtaapfotaiiiiig i 
OMottofaetoty. paiktoitout^ to ao far aa it den oot todtoato Gonraaaokv taHMd 
toteotioo aa yak too a d m tihadmaMiotawmaa of food aopplyfortlwOokimi 
■peoioily tbo ratal popolatfoa aod kho ariddto danaa. dortoo tha^ooMQ^ 

ifl ao far aa ik abowa tha a b aaoea of on aooMMMDOln ■mom fot (bo ( 

toatribotioo of all anitoUe atoak af foodr gntoa foam irittta aa mm 'a g toa i i to* 
pioiftoea, with toe toliodoethoi of * “ “ 



ill MMk 11M19 viifc 4 n iMMtMi fmt OQiiiA w 

SMwitMlM <a w piiD» M l« I 
MMPMM fli ikt iMtaMlM fRM 

atMw,^ (niltoaMdlate ttopa dnold ba , 

■ad m and ita> ite eaikiaK Ama bf tndm ftaai ooWdA wbilbar OoftanuMat 
“ or d Un M t , Id m aoia tt a i pthnj aad to pNfelbtt iba aaa oit of mhIi food* 



Um to tha Mnir aOMMrfMK eaaiiaa iaolaiad ao aboaa. <Iv) Iwoadiato Mipb 
IM Ito tdhia wtaoigluiiia too fWiRo food oonadltaai aot w darted iba food 
ra jM to a ri i ilrtaa aalao aad filtega nIM eannltloaa oiili acliqaMa wpi oiia to 


fotdtt 

tea 

paarijaa bto garty 


lioto* lto. 8 Mrtal «dd 
cto iaaiitad ( 


arRaaiaalioa aad to gita albet to a 1 

^ Koriaad te aoaaaltatioB altb tin laadcn of pnbte 
froai tba ton btgiaDtag of ttia food ecMa te tha 
proaoh to too qoMdoa aad toat oaa to aat 



dfMdaf Sftd SaSradto^a (Mayor) gava a graobie aeooaat of iritot 
iMM br Bafopd at toa proaeat aaiauaA Sadi tragie 

bMaaa toboito adght , aol 'pndooe aay ia i piaM te a , apoa toa 

to toato to i at bat tow bad ran rlgbtty ptoduaad toa diepaat hapmiloaa 
di toa pObMo oitea OataUa. BatoRuig to toa igaotaaoa of watrafonood 
' ) KtoiWi abaat tba poaltloa of Baagu aiiMteiiiM of by Mr. Babrnwaidy, too 
f aritad, iroald Mr. dobiawat^ tabaah Ma dwa awaioriaa aad try to n* 
jt ddi^ tool it «aa bit dalweiata iaaiataoaa te acaaoa aad out of ataapaa 

toaia vaa ao ahortaga of foodgraina that bad bean laapoaaibla for tbit 

tgiMaMlM OoMda T It waa ooataaiad in laapoadblo qoartan toat owing to 
jWlwiaia baagliag, and iadidbrant baadliag of too food aituatioa and moat reek* 
Mto tedtobraaoa of too p w aa n t Oorarnmeat to tba aaftoinga of tba peo|da that, too 


bad 


SSfto 


1 acme bafond oonlnila It was not for BOthmff therefoio that a Food 
Oia ii i i iii o aarT^ aomBly been appoioted to axaroiia eoDtroi and aupeniiion of tba 
fINNf aitamlob la tba promaaa It gara than a aenae of raliaf that under tbs 
MtlM ol tba saw Oofamor a haaltbj tana had bean introduoed into tba admlnia- 

mulOB ^ Benffida 

Mr, Mfrandfo UTafA ihUta (CDogreet) aaid that If the aituation waa aaalyaed 
II would be fonnd that tha atopa bj tha Miniatry were abaolutalj unsatla* 
iMory, Let themi therafoia, ait together and find out tha way lo aolre tha 
IMiadty. If it was not aolTra at laaat one orora Bengalees wonid die. At It waa 
MBoMt ta aiofa lo Oalcutta atraaia ao wat the eaoa with the diatrict towne. On 
iMt while ha waa In tha diatrict town of Oomilla ha found a corpaa of a 
the boiiia of the riohaat aian of tha locality. Hprlng noticed atiab 

S Mi beia and thaca thalf aoft faelinga wera becoming gradually dull. But eoold 
Uaaglan In nonnal tbna a fulLgrown child dying beoanae he oould not aeonia 
^far eaallaaaeef It appeamd to him that ibA hearto were being ateelad. 
^ altnillan bad beooma what It waa now f There waa no donbt bungling 
mt abaia waa aorfOa^ and greed too. It waa Impomlbla to eheek thla aorrup* 
m ahama. Thia giaad waa uo longer raetrloted among the traders 
but to thalr miafortona It waa to be noticed among tha rich 
„ _ 1. Shay riioiild nnitadly appeal to theaa people who ware Ibeir own 

) f# ' riNa ffoa hi oader to feed tba poorer peopla, Thera ware again tha rad- 
-I akMf rim bUMneiatle ladlffariuoa and if ^ara waa tlw European officer ha 
.MNHat thanondiiloa that Bn Mpla weald have anflhiad more terribly it 
IWaMlmf intaalou. Thm wee mu on oaa Mb callouaaau and indiffinaaca 
mM mA IbtaaoMbaioui^t only if theie waa nnitad affinrt mada 

. hppallad to the M a^ that poariMe la tba face of death and 

■hmtloiulf they oould aol do that if they oould not aoWa tba pcoUaai or taut 
SSigilmaBnw tbabM^ aorraptimi than the oaly hoaoaiabla eoaraa 

Ma iforBalwtoJtea f Btetoi Mal w a abb a)aaidtoa>te (ba town «f BaiiaM 

U that waa poiribte ta a teww Hka 
' naliao itoal 
• of BT ' 

jWM ill too 





gf to a gto a aty of 

eSSto/Thata ill 




ttalDiililaitellal- paMf t 
of tow 



r. L. Stthma* gMv » • gi^Ue danripMoB of ika teagie aHaaflao aw#* 
Milphomari adw a Ih hij^l oaot and aav A wtaariaa «l #1’ 


# fioM tta iaaomaa al tlia Qo w i aw a a t 

iaeaiMfailBclaito ttia aoo a«#i tto aanaa of dialraani 

tkaad^dboarlBg mt MHm a^ Mnaad MMte of |ha 
that tha aaiue of flaa ahatak of food aa adMnalad by 
out aoalala tha atarad tor loag 
Mr. A. M. Zu IMman i 

dUataiag la Wlpbamari t __ . __ 

paopla nib Ma own ayaa. Tha tabAalBlonai towa waa Itttarad wHb tha daad aai* 
H» d-ing and It no anaeonr wa<« laamadiately dcapatehad tha wbola Ma woald b* 
aflwt' il ao mneh Mt it wo ild bo dtIBonIt to aava tha paopla. Bo alao aaw thb 
haaplod whan the arrangaiaeotH for glafog m Jioat aid waa poor and aowwtMog 
naat tw dona In tfaia mpaot if iha pac^a weia to bo aaa^. 

Jfoafaf AbiA Htuhlm (llodom L^no) aatd that thotuh ho bad talaor 
difhnuao with tha Miniatry, ha did not think ho had main to aayagalnot tha 
gM>l pOUi^ they Jiad adopnd tor the aointi m of tha food pnbleB. Tha pnw 


3 


vww 


hi idilp* had howem dgndty failed la ea^otitlag their IM , 

air. HoBtawafdy bed beome ao biiej that be bad beeotte abeoiatelj laiaiL 
air. Sahrawaidy wee an InteHlaant penon, a nan with dalon and fareatehl, 
eklll he lacked In aeneroaitf or heart, tbero tree the dood In Ettrdwaiip 
air* SobtawMdf did not more oat of Oelealla. The exeeotion of the 
been left, the ifieaker oomplained, In the hande of probatloaer 
li^atratea and Junior officers. The District Msglalriite or the 8nb*DirlelOf»ii 
OfliM did not come or bad no Intereat abont the fnliliment of peomlaea mgde hf 
the Hon. Miniater. Ererjoiie arm sitting tight and the execntlon of the imHcg left 
to take eare of itself. Goremment had not been able to open free kfrehenap hnl 
non-ottclal organisations had already opened a free kitchen. beg of goO. 
Hr. Hahrawardy, that yoa should more oot of Oaletttta» mix with iM 
maaeea and see that Kxeentiyes carried oot t'le policy laid down bg goo.* 

Mr. D. If. Sen aafd that the epeech of Hr. 8ohrawaidg eontelned mtell 
emoke hot little lice. There was mmh thunder againet hoatdera, atooklela and 
tradera. Ha promited Bengal with a number of promleea for the prceenl and'tlii 
future, joit aa he hed done In the paat. Meanwhile, the plteone fralHnge 
_ .. Bengal^i eky and men. women and 


di. Mr. Ben eald that any 


mllliono wen lending the Bengal^i 

ring of ataryatlon in thoueanda. Mi , __ 

ght bo embarked opon hg Ootemment ahonld operate through 



, of eteryetlon in 

„ bo emberked upon 

ehaaaalfc OovaraaMDi ibonld alao aat up aa Adaboiy ODataHM aTaaiiw 

aad laptMantatlTH of trad, to art aa a Haboa hatwMa CfofWawMh ttail 

aad tha pablo. Iba Hooae at thia ataga adfoamed. 

Omaat. Dnouanoa or Boboit 

IMh. OPRian !— "Oatl it foariaa at wll it whatovar yoaSHhat tha aaaaaaM 
altaaUoa ia Btagal to.day had ao ‘ptaoadaaea* ia hiaiory,'’ obaawad Mr. W,Ot 
Oatwmi, Flaaaaa Htaiatar. ra>IMg to the dahato oa tha oadgto tathaalaa af <lib 
QofamBMBt of Baagal for Um-M ia tha Atatwhly Ihia aotaiag. Mr. QmmaA 
thMght that ih. Oowamat of ladia rhoald taha MO|MO*ibBHy ‘ 
hwgto atoiaaro for tha aapMdltam that tha Baagal Govaraaaat 

toloear owlag to ooadithwa arhdag aat of tha war. Bafatriai. _ 

el tha iMiaw of poHtiaal prirnima. toa Fiaaaeo W««aii. aald that tha fwa< 

' L had toawwhat alowad dawa. Thaaa wf 


« iMbig 
hatha” 


iu*s SA 


thalla tha aaat fow 


for tha OatotaMat to t i i i a ia mtm m«n pttaeaata. la thk 
gnMid thair iaabUity to da aaylfa^ ia tha aaao ol Mr. Bant 


it wmld ha 


thMthoVStSTHalioa 




ia tha dfhalak Ifik A. 


"’supsi 

STcSMSfM 


a M poat iW Iity •( tha 
lagwhahirir 


'oiiha 


JhMMM (MialitiHiHat 
Mfaa 

Mb M. 


sm-jsi 

mmmU 

SnSSr 


MB Ixwt l»»ii»iBiiH> lb Whim blw "-Obi . ••■ nbijS. ..a«bu5 
•bOBt tiw wlwM<il P 0 ll^ »ilwaa%lw idi Uu* Ito |iraMit"«SiSSaBMit 
« forf Iwrt M MM ta indantand wto, lha mm o( itktm 1M bM* 

4»vm 4«»a» Bt Md ttM ViaiV lh«l ihiM worn ba ao advaiN > aAM aa tba 


idavM 4 «a«» Sa bbU ttM Viaiv that ih«a 


80 'odvana'-LaA^ 'aa' 


at dia wNMiBM or -Oa tba GonanaMt if idS poUtkal fnanMn mw 
0. 11a -iaNMbl]r Am adloafoad. 

| 0 «ib>o foa fiiicuBano* or Fifcitna or 


3Mb.intlillWt-^inia^J^ to 115 «otea> MfaBtoi tto eat atotka 

tt JM Siirmtirm JfiM Chauikmv ci B^ who waalad to labw a &$• 


jWMMrjw awaitblbat evM intaont daelMug lamina wnmammi wan adopnag 
maataiiB aaaonHag to inoviaiona laM dora In tba Coda. Ilia atatenMDt ol Kr. 
HlAa#a aaobad anarp |»otaata ftom tiha OppoaiUon, wnaitting oFthe Ooagiaao, 
BaM gfoop, MatioaaUst and tba Kriahak Pnda pattian. Tba monon wm Uim pat 

IQ IFO^ iM lOila 

Jtai Swrmdira Ngth Chaudhury add that ha did not think that OoaanmMt 
hod a (Mat imliaatioB of flm dtnation ; baadiada and th o naaada irato d^ng. 
vaovtaiOB hw as^dltua nndar thia MM mu BO maagra that it eonld not otaa 
tO^ tba frlaga of tba jnoUam. Oovaroment had atatad Uiat 2500 kitobana had 
boan oponad aad about 500 peopla arata hdng ddijr fad from aacb of the kitdiena. 
Xa the iMt aaadon of lha Aiaembly in Jal^ tiie Oppodtlon piaaaad tha point that 
Oontamant ahonld dadan famine in Bangal and taka tha full leaponaibnitr 
«tf faading tha aatin popniation. That anggaaSon waa turned down by Govern* 
mMt» and m notion wh taken with (ha raault that a very large number of daatbi" 
had oeoonad aad aaota arete on tha verge of exbanation. Oontinnlng, Bai Uarandta 
Natfi Obaudhury add that only by the middle of Angoat inatruotiona with legaid to 
raliaf maMuna ware taaned to all IomI offleera by the Bevenue Seeretnry. No 
moidon ma made in thoM inatrneUona dthet of Imw to open kitohena or diatii* 
badOn of rdiaf aoednllog to the famine oode. On the other hand, it waa em* 
phMiaad (hat atiaM wm Idd by Govarnment on (he naoeadty of giving "abaolnta 
minimum” telM. Mr. Buhrawardy the order day atatad that haU-baartad maHuiM 
would maet the mMt dlatreaaing dtuadon in Bangd : Government muat give rdiaf 
ia ^ fnllaat poadbla maaann, other wiae it would mMn dMdi and atarvation for 
many. 'What waa (ha poaltion t In Odeutta done up to the I5th of September, 
BMB, at .lcaat 800 pwaona had died of atarvation. 

Mr. SaArateordy i-^They all eaiae from mofuadL 

Mr. ..Boi' CAandharf That may be; but tha figurta ware gradually go- 
ing up. If aeUon wm taken by Govarnnunt from tha very begianiog aeeording to 
Am inatrootioaa laid down in (he Famine Oodoi ao many deatba would not . have 
oeenrrad. OovernmMt, he aaUL wae gdlty of gnm negleet of d^ towoda 
tta people and wm raqiondble for the daatha of theM people. It wm due to tha 
fdlare of rdiaf maaanrM onaniaed by CtovarnmMt that ao ma» dMtha had 
Wma jteea. In die fuM Of tua terriUe eoafOlbw imvdling all over -Bemtd, Mr. Bd 
Ohaumuii aakad Ma fellow >lagialatora to aapport his out motion, or taka upon 
diamadvM dm toMondbliity of tha daatimof ao many peraona'^ if they opmaad it. 

Mr. d. IT. Jf . dfeOM aaovad a eat modon to laiM a diacnadon about dia> aaema i far 
lor paopar eMtral eo*airdin«tion aad fUiaedon of idief meaaurea. Mr. StavM add 
that theta muat bo eantad dlroedoa of. rdiaf moaeueud dim mart be a 
. ndform^pdiey. Thaw had haw aaagaUbiwt noa^Oeid aad oOdd dferta to 
rahew fSaiiuM in thii p^ybaaet bat th^bad baw oftwof haphawrd aad piaeMneal 


ehamrnim aid Baial^.Waaeh oaar. Me anggwM ^t dm rea ead^ wpoiated 
Miat G ae w i aiy to die BavaMa Oapartmwt ehould to dirn^ oT telid .maanniw 
an awoudw > t#iriig.^ oBwr* v^^^ a aaointaaiM oOdd who w^ dt la 
Wiiwa^ P a H i biih v Me > tfenald^ hava a Iwulac^ atdT of awmiaoM 
woidAeO-adiaafeaiad aaejrM .iaHaf eflaarta thretMmnt tha woyi^ Qwffefc 
Ihg Mr. ihdibn ^i(Mip|i5it|iMd- ^ te a > pdfv na ragnida tto 

^ term- M -.rdiai^ mi mw r i i ia , Bow;m'>thaiA- ia .aiM am..'.gB^' 
ddw wale balag Ima^oad imi% an aolpittiag-nma dMaa ware giad UtdMiaik m 




haiagiH 

dmilM' 




MWhaaKiMif' ddaaw. W jha. 


a m a wo dof 

bHiiM-'dHw 


the duaa, 




^ Hw iMid lii ^ 

„ ottr opiftloQ ttMi i»lttttd UmHuum 

diilffel oflltom hj Hm B«fMiii« i 

Mid ftofc Im^** m nwitilBtd. **Wa m diiiliif iM 

food Mr. 8«e?«ii wmi oo to ooy*^. oad inolimllOttf 

dMiiiod to motl lliow ommMof oooditioM. Wlioi m wo lo tidiik tdl i. 

«em oidt uiiioii rdltf oomimttM to tbdr ftrot mod iwMl ImportMii diilgf , ^ 
of dittmi.*' lo tbo dpiaioa of llw BompoM noop it wot Iht kb dl 
Hooni 10 pfofoot ilorfitioii in UMir tioti* lillooil olllMii dhooM bo 
t»d lor that purpoot olioold htfo ■ ooooi tr y power la tbdr nif 
iofiodlotioo : It woo the fob of liio lo^ ofikoro lo know the i^tkii In „ 
foopeetlre troto to oillaioto leonireoieite wre^ tad tbofo lootl 10100101%. tad |o 
Ifply for ttililtiioo if lootf ntoamt wom not ooffidont to preront otwfotioa^ 
Tfaliii roliof oommlttooi ohootd oorttialy bo lonaod and thoold bo and foot 
tniiting in oolleeting lootl ioioano% for pioridiag tolnatoira for rt ' 
kHohont ole.« tod lor expoiing hotrdofo tnd prioo oontiol oiondoro, 

Mr. Btofoa rofomd to . the Oentetl Relief Fund the opening of which 

aaooaooed by Mr. Snhrtwtrdy. An appetl wot ieeood by the Ohlef Minietof for 
eoatfibatlone to thk fond, bot they were etlll la the Mark" te to how to bo 
adninielered. They wore giren to nadmtand that a npmentatire eommlllte 
wat to bo iot up. Bat they wonld like to know why this eomiaittoe had aol 
yot been lorned and what were the intoatlone of Qovorament with regard to te 
adainiitratioo of thie fond and fh pardonlar with regard to the ailooatloa of 
eoatribatione to it. **In faot^ Mr. Stereo empbaelaod, **eabetanUal eootrlbatioae 
to the Central Belief Fond are being held op owing to nnoertaintf with regard to 
ite adinlnletrationi. We would urge that Qorerament ehonid make, an liaoMliato 
dtolarntioo of their intention with regard to thie fnoA** 

Khan Bahadur A. if. Rahman mored a eat motion to dieonae about tkar 
laadeqaaoy of relief in dktrooaed arete. Ha eaid that In epite of all the edeaen 


I of Goreroment that relief wee being giren, the feet remained that poopio 
worn dying in thouaande all orer Bengal. He rmrrad partlonlarly to the eerione ooadi* 
tion profatling in Nilphamari and bald that be had a telegram from the proeldent 
of a rory important rellel ofganleatloo that there wee total eeareity of rloe In thio 
enb-dirieion einee 11th. of thie month. Public organleatione etood holpleee bofora 
a bewailiog eufferiog humanity. In epite oi their beet intention* In epite of mooiy 
at their diepoeal they conld not obtain foodgraine to earn the dy^g mid the deeti* 
tnte. Eodleae eonfereneee, dmmtotione and meetinge had not encoeoded in eipodlt» 
log deepatoh of foodgraine. It wee agreed on all hande that the eituatlon wae 
deeperate and required n dmatie remmly. They hid been told of the thoneande of 
tone of food graioe coming In Bengal ; they reed erery day of the mngnUloenl^ 
efTorte of the cietor prorinoee to lend enoeour to thie nnfortunate land of IMi% 
but where were they and why were they not being rnehed f If there wae a iiifway 
Mident» a relief trmn wae rnehed at momeat^e notioe and wae it not a ernel inmy 
of fate that a few wagone were not areilable now to eend teliif to pkeea whifn 
people had died and were etiil dying in hnndrede* if not in thoneande T what wan 
iMe to prevent Qovernment from fending foodgraine by road etther in carte Cf In 
lorriec and in river dietriete bonte, if neoeceary T 

Beptying to the debate, Hon. Mr. Tarak Rath Mukharjm eafd the! onggicthMNl 
mode 1^ Inc laet epeeker wonld icoeivc the immediate eooiideiation of thi 
Govarnment. Aa rcfmrda the cot action of Ral Hareiidra Hath Chandlinry that 
liM Ooveimment ahonld declare femine ia Bengal, Mr. Mukharjea eald that aeooedteg: 
to the Fhmine Code and Famine Mnnoat, Qovenimmit had to arrange lof m 
ille of toodpalna at aobeidiaed rata which the Qovernment were elready dc 
The Famine Code ako hdd down that for Bm dictribnlion of otothee eto. bl 
went MBmted aieai Qovoniment Mmld take recokhw to Charitable Fnade. ‘ 

Mr* J. O. (TtoBo: WhM bee the Fmatoe Code to do iHtk the Cltoil^^ 
dt ■ ; 

Ux. Mukkarim: I am pkeiog bafore toe Hem the imj! 

toe deekfiBoe of lakine by toe OoverauMNit. Pteeeediog, Mr. 

toe Coda iM that toe ene^ of dkl to peatete hid got to Iw medt 
Bot toe Oo^tliiM wen already arranim ^ tool 
In aoan of tot wom edheM atiai. fto.addeA Ihik 
gMcahi pnnhaie of eattfe oltL 

I Ibmina eode eanlMnplalad Aal imlrni U 
SO. 



: i^uxidotfStr^/ 

te A* dMt ikMte of.iioc arfiad m4 

iwaiia to Hw qn y jp wc wt mw b 


__ , ^ not nieMad for paUk ttaa^ Mr. Middietjoe ooM 

liHrt o lood poem ol that fko had bm naad for siriog toHof to tot loniiio 
gfiietfd^Mi ill Btakiivi* 

lit itoikiKto'a JWbto 2^ We htTt rtociTtd Ittttn from oar 

aeai Wta e a e l tt tost rleo mo not nndlablo tad toot peopk won djine 

Mr. Sptalm’ : Will ion {ftoae tttamo yoar toot end uloir the Hon. 
IBtrfttor io nmininilfl hli ipiiiflti, 

' Wx. Mukk§riB$ i FMto do not innko n dittinetioii between relief nnd food 
thpily MtootMh jnrt it toe prateat noaient the two ere laterlinked. At the 
pMMit oMMMnt we we dkeateiajr ebont the relief woto oni not food enpplj le 
ptiBtorily toe eooeern of the Oirtt Sapplke Deportment. 

{(net from the Oppodtom BaneMe : "It le nil nonaenoe”.) 

Hr. Afnf fim: Sir, we meen no dieteapaot to yoa, bnt we do not like to 
tooer noneenee’*. 

Mb Natmdra Hath Dot : He ie meUnfc n falaa etetement. 

1%« Hinieteriellet Bendtoe took ezoeption to thie end there were ahoate end 
eoiinter«ilioatin|pk 

The Sj^ker : Yon mey not be eetiified with wbet the Hon. Blinliter ie 
•ofinff Imt diet doee not giTe yon the right to oreete any dieturbanee in the Honee. 
The tipeeker ndledl &t it appeared to him that the Honee, at leaet the 
Oppoeltion, ware not in a mood to lieten to the Hon. MinUter at thie late honr« 
Ha waa giying certain figniea and it appeared to him that the statement that the 
IBnistar was going to make might be m nse to the Honse. But as the Honee 
was not in a mood to listen he was not going to detain the Honse longer during 
difi month of Bamsan. He would therefore pnt the motions to rote and would 
nek the Hon. Minister to conclude his speech in a few minutes’ time. 

The cut motion of Bai Harendra Nath Chaudhury was then pnt to rote and 
loat| 69 roting for It and 116 against. 

Vhe orinnal dnumd of ft.. 8.62.00 l 000 for axpenditare under the heed— femtoe 
pat by toe lunietor wee then oerried by the Honee. Earlier, the Honee peeeed tlw 
dMBftnde for imnt of Be. 6L90,000 for expenditure under the heed— MMicel end 
Be. 89,!i32)00 xor expenditure under the htod-Pablio Health. All the cut motione 
were loet without eny diridon. The Honee wee then adjourned. 

Dibappbabahob of Bioi vbom Mabkuts 

Met. 88PTBIIBBB At the onteet of the day*e prooeedinge, Mr. Airran 
Bankar Roy, lender of toe Oongreee Fwty, demanded a etetement from Goremment 
on the “eomplete dieeppeerenoe of riw from the merkete. particularly in the rural 
enee.'* He remarked toot without en eeenranoe from the Minieter in charge that 
t|ee would be mode eTellable in the merkete, the whole prooeedinge of the legielatate 
bweme e feme. He eeid toet with the leere of the Honee he wanted to drew the 
ettontom of the Honee, pertioniwly the attention of Qoremment to the terrible 
eitewtion which hod erieen in the prorinoe eepecielly in the rural ereoe beoanee of 
toe oOmpleto dkeppeeteaoe of rice from the market. 'T do not went to reiee 
eontrorarehd ieenee ee to the teoeone of thie dieepneerence of rice end other food 
mine. I euppoee it will be uniTereelly admitted that the eituetion ie terrible 
bHenee of tote dieeppeeience. I here reotored numerone telenome, end’ I am 
enre memben of thie Honee here eleo reodred euoh tdegreme that the. 
dtaeiion ie deepereltk 1 would reqneet the Hon’ble Chief Minieter 
end I em eorry that the Hon. lUnietor for Odl Bnppliee le ebeent (he 
hue I been rety eeldom preeeut in the Honee daring thie eeedon)— to make e 
etotoeunt on bdielf of Gomument on toie dtuedon. I went to know whet etepe 
Stoventment heye taken tienenre enpply of rice end other foodgreine in toe 
murhet; if no etepe here been ttoen toe reeeon why ; end if etepeheTe been token 
why tool riee ie nneenileble in the merkete. "I em not earn'', Mr. Bi^ dent on 
to ear, "if Gowutaenl dehid be eUe to meke e etatoment to-dey. It may be 
mode to>mottow (wedneediv). X fed, end 1 em eure eeery member of tUe Houee 
Witt enppoct nu, tout Goremaumt eheald i^re ne no eeeatenoe that riee end other 
iiodgreine edtti he made dteiltolb to the people. In tho’ebeenoe of eueh on 
ueeumneo end deo in elew of toe feet that deethe bom etarratfam ere on the 
iHMeee ttm itoale pnoeedtnge of toie Bouee beemne onieeL I do not meen eny 
e d h e tloi i on toe Houee. but toe whole toNj eetoee to be e feree.........(A 

■ liOto'. toe, OppooWon.: ' .WkmyA ^ 

Pi. ifa ito ufc e l t e Senyet i Giee ’M liod oe get out. 






Mi; iMiYiMt MWitf ^ 

, BtiMiliOB ol G ownm a n l lo wIdlB fiotiili fa lUf ^ , 

r:raited to dikir tlit ftiiMikNi of OofmaiMil lo 
^1 hmi veedfid doriiiR tlio loot UiM di|o 
mhm: Fhoimr. Bidinoaboibb 

dmo loporUiig* Ihol no rieo tom^^oad tlm It £ 

ItlonaiDt m Iron noD-oAeiol pmmi md orgmfiiUoBt. Wo tmo 
tfio dMrIet nofciolrotoi ond oiithdioliloiiot ofltoon dnriOK M 
Inqiiiriiig vlwtlior loliof work dmM bo olortod jHlblo IMr loqMnlfO “ 
Dr. Mookerjto ndd ho had loodfod i^lkorhon tho diotilel and 
offieera who had atatad that **iollof*waa nooinaij, noo-ollMal ofltoifa 
gratofnlljr approdatod but no foodgralaa no a?aitabio looallj. 

ThoATionrr or Sooubir Puaoinnui 


Hon. Khwaia Sir Nwrimuddin then nofod that a onm of Ba. 56^7^000 bo 
granlod for ejcpondiinro under tho bead **28*Jaila and Oonoiot fiottlomonta.** 

Mr. Haripada ChatterjM (Oongieoa) no?ed a ont notion to ralio a diaonaaloa 
about *‘tbo gonoral jpoMcj of Gorernnont in tho nallor of adninlatration of Jdl 
and Oonviot Settlononta, tbo failoro of OoromaMi to deal with tho fall oIRcara 
ofott in oaaea when the attontioa of Gofomnont ia drawn to Ibdr aagarlaa t 
tioatnont of ordinary priaonera aa wall aa of aaonrily priaonm In iaito ; and tho 
lanily allowanoea of tbo aeonrity priaonoia.** Mr. Ohatte^ allegad that tho 
pment Enropean Jailor of a particular Jail waa a nan who waa not eooforaaat 
with the Jail eodea. The Jail antboritioa oould not profido a aaeurlly paloonor with 
obirta and clotbea and tbua permitted to nao bia own olothea bnt tha Jailor 
aaaaulCed bin beeauae be happened to pot on ganjia. Mr* Cbatleifeo alao ailotod 
that without any reaion and without giaing a warning a warder aaaautted aleamog 
ocourit;f priaonera in the Jail. After tho Ineidont, bowerer, tho Jail aulhontiea 
ezpreaeed their regret and apologiaed to the aeourlty priaonera. Be fnow that tho 
Miniatry had no power to introouee anjr rerolulionary lefomai but ho only idaead 
theae nattera before them if they could do anything. 

Dr. Shyama Prosad MooktrJ$t drew the attention of the Hone Mlnlater to 
the unaatlaf acton nature of arrangementa for rendering nedical tioatnont la 
priaonera. Dr. Mookerjee alao oom|dalned about **aaaaiiJta^ on priaonaia. Dr. 
Mookerjee then atrongly pleaded for inereaeing the ianlly allowanoea of aeeuiiW 
priaonera and aaked tbe Home Mlnlater to laaue an **ad boo*’ order Ineraaaiag 
tho allowanoea. 

^plying to the debate. Hon. Sir Nasimuddin aald that be did not want to taha 
nuch time in anawering to Dr. Mookerjee becanee wHh duo raepeot to tho apeaker ho 
held that he did not conalder what Dr. Mookerjee had atated waa lalorant Ho would 
however make it clear that the policy of the Government waa to laleaao all whom 
Dr. Mookerjee had put in Jail, peojda put into Jail not only by Mr. Flulul Huq 
alone but by Dr. Mookerjee aa well. (There waa Interruption' iron the Oppoaltion 
benebea). Referring to the case of aaaault alleged by Mr. Harlpada Obatteilae, Sir 
Nasimuddin aald that the apcalmr had himaelf told tbe House that those eaeea 
were amicably settled and that was the reason why they wore not brought to tito 
notice of the authorities. 

Beplving to the policy of granting allowance, BIr NasInuddiB aald that the 
policy had been very clearly enunciated and those who cane within that poiHey 
received allowanoeo. Even if there waa snob a security prisoner who never 
contributed to the maintenance of hia family and yet tbe fanily waa in a despeiile 
condition. In certain conditions tbe Oovernssent were paying the aHofra n eg Si 
Government's responsibili^ to the fanily was to tbe same estent ^ 




poliqr it wu hmue ol tb. praHm. ngiiii.. n. umM* Mnmaii — — 

eborad uid hoped thm wonid bo no mom di^y oo ^ polat. M ht m Ifel 

S aaMkm of dday is tepoldtlDg iHtan to tb. .oeiitltj pmoow. wwM MMMiod 
. bod bm told by lb. L B. dopMtmot that umngaiMto b«l diweiJbHfc 
md. to nduo. IS to two to tim day*. 

Xfndoobtodly thoM w«n figonn ol )dl lif. wbidi WM mme I 
ptamat but mBbei. iboiM mUio ttot tl^ w«m poiilBg ttntHgb^ • . 
total omlwt of^riwnm toddo tbo Ml wm 80 p. e. aon tbao tib 
tioii.fdl.blo. Won tbe OMotboto oitto Bomo willfaig Oet-di ~ 
to tto OMfady oBob a. daooto, bugloio bio., to bo oilfnoT Ba 






ooiMtttkioi Jbi jfl ff* Wjiv# ji 

iioi la a i 

i| 0 i m J|li9 dond&m maailiag ia Imitelai 

‘ MiSl to 

lEf wao miMvri tholm dtoatioa wattid aaoi la 
Baibeei MO ipm iaUmtid ia that qoaitioa to 4imai with 
illf sofonaa to aiaka it poaaiUo f«ir Aa fail 



^ j aboA atM to ba tMA to 
10b A M jboopo I 



pat to fola aad loat Thaaat notiOB of Hr. 

waa pal to vote aad laat 66 voting lor it, 118 vollag agahiali 
ibranm’a 


tlai, nnSilBin i^Whaa tha Home met to-day, Mr. Stthrawarjif read oat 
a written ataiemenl and lili the Cbamber«aImoit immediately afta. Leader 

of Aa Oppoiition, Mr. JbaZal ffuq, wanted aa opportnnity to make a atatament 
or qneadona to the Mioletar ooaoemad alnoe be oonaldmed Ae atatemeiit dt Mr. 
araWaidl A be ^*ontrageoaaly lalee*’. lir. Hnq alao took esoaption to the lael 
‘ >tminiedjlately after m out the etatement Mr. Suhrawaidy ^torned Ua 
I on the Home and went out.** 

, It difficult to allow Mr. Hnq to 

BPote a atatament before the budget diaonaaion fixed for the dm waa over. 

Sharp paaaagoat-armi between Ae fipeober, Mr. FomM Bug and other mam- 
bare of the Onpoaition followed. Mr. Kiran Sankar Roy^ Leader of the Oongieea 
'daelaiaa that it waa a ^*ahameleaa mookery to eontmue wiA the bwiget 
diaaumton when people are dying for want of food/’ 

In At midat of noiae and ahouta Sir Namimuddin moved hia budget demand. 
Tha Speaker held that budget diaeuaaion Aould have preoedenoe over everytifing, 
and after a prolomed diaeuaaion, the Oppoaition walked out of AeOhamber. 

Mr. H. df. suhrawardy, in courae of hie etatement, dealt wiA problema rela- 
ting; A '^greater Oaloutta** which waa a wholly cooauming oentre* In Aie dty, 
riee and other foodgraina were aAl bdng diatributed to more Aan 2 million people 
through the induatrial organieatlona, the Government of India and the Government 
of Bengal mploym^ahope, Ae public utility oompanica, Ac railwaye, Ac Ordnance 
fectorlea, ^Ae A, IL P« orgaiiiaatlona and a number of miecellaneoue departmenta 
and oigaaiaationi, About a lakh and 80 thouaand maunds of riog per mouA were 
diitrlbuted Aroush Government controlled Aope and oentree, i. e^ an average of 
6,000 maqn^ a day. Food could be obtained in hotele, reetaurante, and eating 
homee^ eo that no one who bed tome money need etarve. Atta wae being told 

ougli Aope under Ae immediate control 

. miatume— altogether 3,60/XX) maunda in 

la^ge number of relief kitchene and cheap cantaena were in 
Oaloutta and acme organixationa were even diatributiug rloe free 
middle*olaM people. 

Jto cater for Ae reaidue of Ae people who did not fall among any of Ae 
above eatfgoriei, Government were taking atepe to put more rice, atta and bajiu 
on the market!. Mr. Sohrawardy could etate that Acre waa no dcarA of dal 
and kalal. The bAar day, Ae Minieter continued, he went to Jagu Babu'a bam and 
made enqniriea and found Aat arrangemente had been made to eupply 100 ahope 
wiA 4 maunda of rice per day per ahop and ilmilar arrangemente had been 
in acme ot h4Mr marketa. 

. TIm poiitloD. be i4ded, wm definitely iaptorint^ moie and more etocke wan 
Meg MM by «( the diapoad (d daalere who were prepued to play A. 
gaioa-. na wMt ao^e. fntm oQiar paita of lodte bod been aotiolaotoiy, ood 
it woo the fiiot tboo To file eiteteoce of Uw Mioiotey tbot they bod 
atom wbiab.Gdiwroinoot would iriaaa ao Iba insiMk *1ben an ola^ other 

- .X « i X .- . *¥*** ^ 

oaoaidoi^a Maonot.of boi^ I eoold fiood ibo aaeikat of GUaotte with 
Ilea," ;|it. SabnwMdy Mdi^^ that wa do oot wmt dumkte to hon.aofieiaot 
Jio Jo tb^ ppp ffrtg". to ofr^te the pan wbeot pndnste." 

"Hm liilwo^ bote boao ioatraoted oot to dlow aoooigiHn to toko tbafr goode 
a^ faoBB thate alijM witiMit tte of tba Oivu BoppUaa Papoatnent 


aaM be ft - 
I oB liea ood 
jouaa of Mfote paio 
"FiaoUy. St,'* Mr. 8 { 



,tha onirola obd for the tine baiog we booe 
-• moatoid aaada oobakned h * ' ' 
dteMwlirtiriimigb- 
tbo ateite wWk m is 






it in CkloalUk taoipi lof pottmU liiioii* mi ,llMa» 

lilDt tdi be «3l kitoim ^ ^ 

ik teak, A ptfioo wttt Buraodi ^ itoa lA tl 

to teem it^ At fwinii tMiftu^, Dfailriol Mtgitlialit 
j hid htto loilnMiltd to got loodg^t liom wholtfiv to oio t t iliiQr 
; Toioti teat tbo Oppodtioii; from vhortT Ficom llio tkf; 
iitettetiim il6t» or git It IM te a^ 

Me. Svlmwiiair toatimitd that It mt to hi ekiurlsr undaratood 

wii 00 going book on tba prioe ooolrol ordara and tboy would ba mioiilnad ood 
biftfor maaauraa would ba takan to anloroa them. 

In eoodoAoo, Mr. Subimwardy told: *Tha amount of rloa wa tiofi bain 
aUotlad la mw'maagM aomparad to our teuiramaala. Wbaat and wbaal pioduola 
and bajra ara Doing aant in laifar and largar ouantitlaa, Wa muat gat aoouatomad 
to anting thoaa auMItata foodi« and wa nbafl not ba abla to aatiaTy anj paiaon 
, who may elaiin that ba muat nitfa hit onatomnry undiluiad riot diat and in tte 
guanUtiao in wbieb ba uaad to get it 

Immadiatalj, altar Mr. Sutnawardy bad read out bit alatamant. ba left tba 
dbambar. Juat at that moment Mr. B. F. Bi$wa$ wantad to know from tba Bpeakgr 
if be aould put a quaation to tba Minlater. 

HhB Speaker replied tbat ba could not allow any dlaeuaalon on tba auldeot 
The matter before the Houaa waa the oonalderation of the budget. 

Mr. FoMiul Buq aald : I claim aa a right of tba Leader of the Oppoaltlon 
to piece the point oi riaw of the Oppoaltlon on the ontragaoualy falaa alatamant 
by the Mioiater. 

Mr. BpmdiT : I hara already aald that tbia waa not the opportune) moment 
Taatarday there waa a demand lor a atatemant and tbat damaod baa been lulAllad 
end the matter anda with tbat There la before the Houaa tonlay a moat important 
matter, namely, the coneldaration of the budget. 

Mr. FaMlul Buq replied that ba raallaad the point atraaaad 
But at the aame time the Speaker ahould alao realiaa that Mr. 
to bimaalf and to tba people of Bengal. 

Mr. 8p§aker : Who la denying that t But at the • maant monmnl I think 
your duty ia to confine youraelf to m aubieot before the Houae. 

Mr. 8anto$h Kumar Ba$u ; Ara yon« Mr. Speaker, denying the leader of 
the Oppoaltlon hia cuatomary right toonake a atatemant f 

Mr. 8p$ak§r : I bare not the iaaat daaira ; It ia far from me to deny to the 
Oppoaltlon a fair and reaaonable opportunity of diacuaaing or e?an an opportunity 
to the Lender of the Oppoaition to make a atatemant. Now (Ida deairabla to re- 
member in thia eonneetion what had happened. If the Leader of the Oppoaition 
had been to me yaaterday to make thia damanA that would hafe bean quite proper. 
He did not do it. Still I allowed anoUier leiuier of the Oppoaition of another 
group to make that atatemant and I allowed afen anotner group to make an 
edditioD to that atatemant in apita of the oppoaition of the Hon. Ohiaf Mioialar. 
The Hon. Miniiter of CSril Suppllaa had made a atatemant. One to the Impor- 
tance of the qneatlon of food problem, dna to the fact that there waa a demand 
and alao due to the fact that the atatemant made waa about acarelty of riot 
1 allowed It. Oth^iaa, I would not haye allowad It After the' Miniatar of Oftll 
Snppilea haa made hia atatemant 1 am aorry I cannot allow the Opiioaitioo to 
mpha any further atatemant 

Mr. Buq : I do not want to make a long atatemant I want to put quaalione 
to tim Miniatar. 

8p$aktr : I know «b.t it bmm. Too will pot eottaia qowtiooi abool 
the atatemant in the.nature of irmat^Tam f naitintt 

Mr. Hut i I will pot to hia qoMtioao ngonliog tbo oUtoaiwit wbMi 1 dP 
ool OMOpt u trot. 

Tbo ApMlMr: Oidor, Ofdor. 

lb. Biu : I wool lo pot opooUU qpitioao. It it oot » qoootioo *1 
ttii.T am doot that tad I oball do tUr*. foofdt art djriog to thOH 
I woat tokoow if tbit Oormoioot paapot atop iriut it goiflg 00 . 

At thb tto^ Oo SjpudKm' etliid do Bir Norimoddid to wMfo < 
atood it bit ooatt pod Hr Hosbooddbi got «p 


to tba ^taakar. 
BToq had o do^ 
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yxy 'r: 'Ux. iSTiw : I am MQ^tb ttitt V iii Ib hiu^ maofii 

M Wt wiat to Bit up* 

Tbo gpaokor ogiiii obM Sir Nuimiiddiii to iiio?e liii aioticMi. 

■r. Saganka Sunval t PloM ds aot fttuid fit Um mgf of tiio itolBmool bo* 
ing viMto tn[ tbo Looiorof tbe Opposltioii* 1 bora in my pobkai ham b late 
inittatt to ttM aaoretey of Ota Haato my dfaliiet. Paopla om d^tig 

tham oOo ofarybody, 1 om aim. ia taoalTiiig aoah lattara. Oqoafdadiig the gmfliy 
of iha attaodOfi tba budgai diaonaatoii la m aaookary. Am yon goiiig to olloo 
Naio to fiddia wblla Boaia la buroieg. If that la your ordar wa of ma OpfNMlIloii 
iriUaolyMd. 

nw Spgaktr aakad Sir NasImiiddiD to mora hta oiotiOB whao thorn warn 
Bgoln iotarriiptioDa from tba Oppoaitioo Banehaa. 

WboB Inr Na*imudd4w tmamgd hia aaot thaSpaokar oaksed 0r« Nalinakihfa 
Sanpai to mo? a hia oat*motlon. 

JDr, Sanyai : Iti tba praaent tampar of tba Houaai portfonlorly whan tba lAodar 
of tba Oppoaitton wonta to moka o atotamaot whieh airary ooa wiO admit io within 
hia rl^t to makn it would ba eztmmaly nnlidr and improper on my wt to dl?art 
tha ofiantion of tha Houaa to any omar matter wUdh ia much laaa important 
to*day in mlatlon to our food problem and I would bag of you to allow tha Xaadar 
of tha Oppoaition to maka a full atatamant on hia queation trhioh la ao daairabla. 
if tha Hon. Miniatar in oharga haa any aenmof proportion ha ahould riaa to tha 
ooaaaloo and agma to tha fwopoaai. 

Tha Spgakgr : Dr. Saynal, I eallad npon yon to mom yonr amandmant and 
you ham dalifarad a aarmon. What I want to aay ia that without minimlaing 
tha aztxama importanoa of tha problam, I think yon will agree with me that tha 
budget damanda ahould ba puAd to<day. If after tha budget demanda bad bean 
paaaed tha Leader of Uie Oppoaition wanta to maka a atatamant I will allow that 
( Oriaa from the Oppoaition : Ko. no, not after but now )• 

Dr« Sanyal i It ia our priyllaga, wa will not waim that 

like Spfakgr : Dr. Sanyal, 1 call upon you to more yonr motion. 

Hr. Kiran Sankar Roy : May I maka a aubmiaalon. I know— wa on thla 
aide of tha Houaa all know— that Gorarnmant by tha foot work of ita followam 
can paaa thla budget They baya got mtaa on Uiair aidaa. But 1 feel, aa I pointed 
out yaataiday, that in yiaw of tha unaatiafaotory aharaotar of tha atatamant it ia 
no uaa our taking part in tha debate on tba budget granta. Aa a matter of fmt 
if atatamanta, ordinancaa and promiaaa could ham aupplied food, then people would 
ham (Uad of overfeeding rather than atarvation. I and tha parm which I have 
the honour to lead will take no part in the proceedinga of to day. It ia a ahameful 
mockery for ua to waate our time in continuing tha debate.” 

The Sneaker : 1^ do not quite undemtand why thla inqiatanca that thla atate- 
ment ahould coma firat and then budget. That ia buffling me. I have heard a 
whiapar that after the budget damanda are paaaed membera of the Glovernment 
Parly will diaappaar. That apprahenaion, 1 believe, may not ba quite "correct 1 
will appeal to you to aea that thie matter la gone through and then them will ba 
ample opportunitiea for tha Oppoaition^ maka a atatamant 

Dr. 8yamapra$ad Mookgrjoe aidd that the Speaker had albwad Ifr. H. 8. 
Suhrawardy to make a atatamant baeaoea it had aomething to do with tha azoap- 
Sonal ^umatanoa now pmvaUing ; but that atatamant waa conaidered by tna 
Oppoaition to ba "utterly nnaatiifactory.” "Ika oonatitntional point that wa ndaa 
ia that tha Miniatar having made a atatement it ia the privilege of the Leader of 
the Oppoaition to put any queationa or to make a atatamant aa ha may conaidar 
naoaaaary. It ia not a queadon of favour that wa aak from tha Houaa or yonr- 
aelf. Thla ia a valued ri^t of the Leader of the Oppoaition. Wa want tha Hpn. 
Miniatar to ba hem i lira demand of him to llaten to the point of view of the 
Oppoaition to be voiced through the Leader of the Oppoaition and if neoeaaary 
tha Mlniiter to come up befom the Houae and make a aupplementary atatamant. 
Them may ba aoma teehnlcal 4ifficttltiaB but tha aitnation in tha promoa to ifaiy 
ia ao Tary amiona diat wa leal that wa ahonld not add to tha praaent nlmoapham 
of nnmauiy by continuing the bw^t dleoueaion ob the geaeral adminiatmfioB ; 


we ehouM have r^lca from Gomtameot giving an acenranee widi regard to cnp- 
pUee and diatrihatton of food glilBa parties to the dying millioiis of Bengd 
who are not in tUa fortnnata mW aif OakAtta.^ 

Tha Spa^ t It fo belto ttoi 1 jforaU ihd^ portion and go qnt of 

the office altqgafoer rather than to aBow aneh diaoedady eoadnat in 
( Bear, hear fiom tha Bmpean 8ibM ). I wmiM huait ob amry 



m-' 


I to Mp m to mtototatoc IlM wdir «l (ha •Vatm,. If toff kg. 
ifq^^itoltoK to aliMtoMy ttaMptatoafl hava Pto ftow 
to tt OppMMaa whidi tiiaf oadar tha fptoa of Iv oaowoo^, tto aOIIMl Ito 
Bitol ttwk that if a^ Oawwiatto totoilatfoo to to toaetloa I aaa aofMad ip 
tolannoct aad oo’opantow of amy hoaomaUa aaaibar of too Bomo f Bbk. 
hair fraoi too Bampaaa Baa^) m otoarotoa If will ba alMply taiMtoiM^# 
aacnoa ttaadariatotoahoo. If tow baon aaid that bbt eoadoel to aolioM*Ofialirtfv 
Wm, I haw baaa to tola Hoaaa tor a I'Nltj looa oiaa. aad I kaow (hal abOMi* 


IlMt the eoDdiM* * 0 ! the Bpeeher hee got to be eohoolmMterly. It theie M% 
bef« eed etodente, If then ere poplle Hke honoureble memberi who behefe llie 
neeghtj boje I hete got to be eehoolm leteHy* It le fer from ne to be befeh 
to eay oMeuier. I keov the digoity of the membeie of the Hoaee end my dig- 
nity w the dignity of the Honee. If the membeie of the Hooee ere forgetfel of 
thet poeltion, I think It le better for the Speeker to 1ee?e the Ohelr. 1 went lb 
know If the Qppoeltlon t^repered to eapport me in title Honee* 

Mr. A. it* yVm/ei JBnq : I em entrem^y eorry to find thet yon here . loot 
your temper. Ton ere one of thoee men ebont whom I here the higheet regeid 
end whom nothing .een mine hie temper* Now yon here eeldyonr dignity ie onr 
dlgni^* Tour dignity le the dignity of the Honee bnt permit me to point out 
thet my dignity ie the dignity of the people of Bengel ( Appieneee from the 
OppeeHioii Mnehee). 

eek yon not In e eprit of temper, to bring beck to yonr mind the eoene 
tiiel wee eneeted by Hon. Mr* Snhrewerdy* He mede e etetement good, bed or 
indUforeot thet ie e diilbrent metter. Bnt fmmedietely efter he mede the etetement, 
he pni eomething Into hie rnootha tnmed hie bnek nnd went oat. I eoneider thet 
to ne en eet of dieeonrteey to the Honee end to the Opposition end we took it 
eery mnoh to onr heerU thet each e thi^ eonid heppen* Ton reellee thet it ie 
not e qneetlon of the budget demeode* 1 mey tell yon thet we look upon thie 
budget ee the moet dishoneet budget We do not eere two breee bntfone whether 
tbin^ndget le peeeed or not. The Budget will be peeeed. People will die In miillone bnt 
tide Honee will pw the budget It ie not e perliementery procedure bnt e ooio- 
eml humbug, we here nothing to do with it We ere most enxione eboni the 
food problem* There le the Dletrict Megictrele eittlng in Uie gellery. Let him 
oome out end eey whether he le getting foodmine for the people* It ie not e 
queetion of peeeiog the budget If yon would hire ellowed ne to cpeek, we would 
hUTe eoonomleed time end efter hering ooooeoireted on one or two motione we 
would hnre peeeed the budget without dlTleioo* Ereu now we ere willing to peee 
the budget without dirleton If the Gorernment gire ue en undertekiug that it 
would procure eod gire food to the eterring mlllioue of Bengel (Beer. Heer from 
the Oppoeition benehee}. Mere worde end mere promisee woulf not do. The Mioie- 
ter bed eeld thet the iMetriot Megietretee here been giren ineiructions to uneerth the 
foodgreiui end I find that the Dietriot Me^trete of e rery importent dietriot eittlng 
In tile gellery, let him eey if he een reeily find food, let him oome out end midoe 
n etelementa 

The 8]Mker : Order, Order. It ie not in order to refer to the gellery. 

Mr. Hnq : So fer ne we ere ooncemed we enbmit thet we do not went to teke 
eey pert in thb dieoueeion of the budget. 

The Oppoeition members then withdrew from the Home led by Mr. Hnq. 

Tbe Honee wee then edjonmed for 20 minntee, nod when tlm Hooee re- 
eeiembled the Bpeeher rogietted the nbeenoe of tbe Oppoeition end efter eelliog 
-^owt the membcte in whose nemee tbe out motions stood which were not mored, put 
the origliiel demend of Sir Nesimoddin tiiel e sum of Re. 1,90.83,000 be grented 
lor emieoditnre under the heed— Qenerel Adminietretion. The Honee eenctloned the 
demand, end pe^ the grant 

Foo d Oueii-^HABemi Aoennrr lepABAvio 
tM. snPTBlIBBR ifoltfialBiha Sanpal auwed e cat motion to-dey imd 
gfieke on the ‘impropriety end j^ueee fo the eppointment of M^e. M. M. Imtimnl 
Lid* es the sole Agent of the Bengel Gomoment few the puroheee of foodjgfoine foe 
some time end the peyment of lem enme of money to thel firm witifout proper 
eoratiny of their im roha eei end dmlferiee end ihe prieee*** 0r* Beoynl 
he hod no qnefrob with the lepehaaia. Be ellrosd thet nl the time 
henle wero eppoinled the pnrohMing egint no eontreei wee mndsb end 
pumt wee drewn up only n we^ ego. In tim aboenee of any 




ilil |a« tiMn 8 «mw mwA ol finding iud lMNliiMy«si4';'to fte fliiitfiliiH 
V ajiaiitt.— IflMn. lUni All Aldiir. iwMt 8 dmw wortii ’ of dw pirtwiil 
ta BMfil ittut nd « 0 ly 8 mnw worth (d food^oiiw from othor wtodaeifc' It ii 
Htft atramlood why tin Boagd Chneranmt allowid ttw iwioM of mo to bo fbnof 
op by iaofc po reho tooi Whoo pdooo hod o tondoooy to go dowo lofioinaio m»> 
d So ood itoo ot ony pHoo ond thtto ogofat toreed It op. Dr; Sonyil hod loporti tern 
0 wo^oowMo oBwin of OhnoroiiMtit who wwt to Bthor to fooiUloto the troa o port- 
of iioo poMhoood by the lopahooio diet he dioeormd that tho lepohooio ward oitt^ 
lof lioe to the BoopOl OOVonmeot at aatioo nneh higher then thafat ooat prieoi 
OrndA atepi were taken by the 0. P. Govemmant OManaa the euithaali thaM 
iRagad ttat huge pro8ta ware baing made In paieheaing die rice at a tower pito 
bona fharn and aalltng the rite at highar pnea in Bengal. Dr Sanyal dao aiiagnl 
dtot dnring the hnt nod drire the godowno of a certain agent were left out of < 
tauqpoetioo by ordinary offloara, and apaeial offioera ware appdnted to take dw 
aton*. Eaan dnn one of the apedal officero who oondneted du etbek taking oomplBinad 
tiklt atoak were noch larger then what wore deolated by Miraa All Akbar. Dr. 
Sonyd added that that ofiaer wae an I. 0. B. oflScer who iwontbt dn matter to tha 
nOdee of the potiae and the later aealed dn godowno. Then agoia peremptory ordera 
ware leaned nndet Inatmctloo from “B. M." prohibidng (ha atodc taking 1^ that 


ib. Stihrauardu i I know nothing about it . 

Mr. Abdul XahuMn Siddiqi replied (hat tin allegatione againat die lapahanie 
Were baeeleaa, and malidotta, and eontradieted erery piece of allegation made by 
Dr. Saaynl. Hr. Blddtqi uid that it waa beoanae the lapahanie were Hodema (hat 
alnh’ iflegadona baa been made. Krery other prorineial Goremment had 
appointed aola agenta, and they were a oommereial firm of great repute and dnn 
waa no neaeaaity for them to make money in the way complained about Mr. 
ilddlqi aleo pointed oat that the agenta of lapahanie were not singled ont by tin 
0, P. Gorornment for atopping export ot tioa parahaaad on behalf of their raapee* 
dab Gorarnmenta, bat nil other agenti were also serred with eimilar orders. 

Dr. SaiOoth Kumar Batu said that he waa speaking in the dabnte beennn it had 
been said over and ever again that the old Minietty were reeponeible for the preeent 
Wtaie tion . But they would And that there wae a trio in the politice of Bengel t they 
wore Bnhtnwardy, lei^ani end Biddiqi. Snhrnwardy end lepahnni had been alwaye 
in dn forefront and Biddiqi forming the tiilheed. Mr. Bean aaid that he woud 
like (0 etete the leaeona why he md' not redgn prerionely. It was hie (Mr. 
Bm'e) party which asked him not to rasiga. Mr. Barsdn Praaenna Peio, who 
warnow adorning the Treainry Benah, wrote to Mr. Baan from Bditamponii oe 
SBdi November, 1943,. to die following effaat: Bengal will never forgive yod if 
yen redgn now. Bengal will never forgive yon if yoa eomo ont and hand her 
ovw to me Bahrawnrdy gang.” People, Mr. Bean added, might ehangs their o|dnian 


8Bm November, 1943,. to me following eaeot: oengai win never urgiva yon II 
yen redgn now. Bengel will never forgive yon if yon eomo out and hand her 
Ovw to me Bahrawnrdy gang.” People, Mr. Bara added, might ehangs their oidnion 
Whm duy joined the ranka ot ''ganga^" themeelves. 

Dt. Bupmapnuad MukhrrjM aaid (bat ehorow jigainst (be firm had been 
openly mede nna mete ehonld be en enquiry into it. 


openly 


The other 


enquired 


of the Minietry to give eerteia infotmadone and nlthongh five dnye hue peered 
mbee ieformadone were edll not' before (he Honae. For the reputatien of the 
Government and afro of (ha firm there abould be en opra enqniry by n ttUmnnl 
wUdi might eommmd the eonfidenoe of dw people ot the provinee. They had 
reeatved reports from all parts of Bengal, from Hindna and Hoaiima, atadag (hat 
dwir fanBIcs were starving and no tiM war available. The qnerdoa of qnerdona 
Was how oottid me Price Contol Order be promnlgeted wi^nt making odaqnato ' 
add proper nmogemrate for mpply. waa the apeeifie ehorga. andast tha 
Govornttrat ot Brognl. for thia alone the^Govmment of Bengel M ,facfaited 
le; PnoeedUeg, Dr. Hnkbetjee enqaited of what won 


the eonfidenoe of the pet^e; Ptoeeemeg, Dr. ^ Hnkbetjee enqairod of what won 
grfiig to be done in rreneot of tha Amtoi crop (voiee: Agents wero nlwedy mMdag 
Sdahnaan); U the Gormment bed no lebeme ot organiintIdD hWfiiro Deeamber, 
. H ttMt wero not giriAg to net op on otgeniaadoa no*, (hen the Whdio of (ho 

pibaiweeWoald be thrown to ^^ybottombmi^ ^ , « 

Mr. £. ff. JCwMOtfonaM mat dw poinfnl histm of M eontnfi fo Baagal 
win ma afory of a han^ Wf bsib attnggMag hopifort y wid i ra imiroaM moUnm. 
' ft might totald trnittfally thif food ^ttof^ bora toynd Mth and not toakfod 
Ml dw iMwi reaie rarhawt wWeh It f or ded . Thie wan a hepetare etete of eftiro and 

^ Wfu. foe dabntl,^ that dm hat 

fipfiilfi<Dr. ahyamapwiad ModMiaiM^>* #tfof' * ^ xot pwiiHiiidi 



fOOO 



■f w i y bMMM that «ai a aiiiia ai atHak «• tha Oavaiaant tail' 

abjbet «aa to MOit tot litoatiM te tha f ipoa a ol attoBMag toa Ctofantoiak 
laphawla van toa haate taicat iw aa attaak m tha O ew n an a t of BaaiiL Ba 
took full napoaaibaity aba in tta an^taant of Itpahuiia aa tha tola agaat'aC;' 
tha Qannaaaat ol Baanl. That vai doas altar ooaaoltatlM with tha BegiMui 
OoaaniMioaar aad Hit oaOUaBar tha Gorataor ol Btagal. Ha aoold aot anr— lat 
tha aaaaaban daay ii ton aahld— toat toa.pronfnda had baao aa attaatoalu that 
ann tha htfiaat la toa vmi tad ban atoiialad bit. 

Dr. BtmMol t Who la toa hi|ta*t hi lb laad t 

Sir NaM f m mUiM : Aad Ita vhola thlag aaa be aaaa by thb Itat arta it had! ’ 
baaa aakl that tta itoola illaan ol toa Gontaor at Baagal vaa not oonnt Oantd 
toat ha daaied t Ooold It ha daafad that all thta vaa praMgaada t 

Dr. MboUtrjM aUd that tta Hoa. OhM Mlal i t a r tad tIaM that than tad 
baaa iaalaaatiooB that tta Uitaat la toa laadi Hia EseaUaaey toa Ooraraor at 
Baagal, vaa aoaaahov Implioalad la aooaaatlaa vllh. tta eoatnot being gtm to 
Inmaaia aad ta had alao atatad that It vaa nBoiund that Sir Joha Herfint had 
faiged Qlaaia. Up till aov eudi nparte had aot apaaand la aevapanra. WoaM 
tola atoteaiaot ol tta Hoa. OhM ICaiator be al^ad to ba pubiiahad la toa 
Mwspipcft f 

^ifia Sfmtktr npliod *Wbf aot t* 

Sir NoMimtMin loaiarhaa that vtaa ta raid "prapagaada", ta laaaot “prapa* 
gftndft”* 

Dr. Mcokhtrit i Erao tta death ol pamit la piopagaada f 

Sir Ntuimuadi* eoatiauad that they naflaed at tta uma of appaiathig lapaha* 
ala that rariona allagatiMa voold ba larallad agalaat toa Miaiatty, but the Mlalattr 
were adviaed l» laapoaalbla panone that It they vaotad riea to ooaia iota Baagal 
toe raapoaaibiirty maet ba tma. It aboiild ba foatomband Id tUa oeoaazioa tan 
•t toat tbaa tbare vaa atoek of liee iriddi vaa anlBeiaal oaly Cor two daya COr 
Oalautta. Sir NadmaddiD aaid toat at toat toat tta Baagal Gavaraaieol vaa i«a> 
paiad to porehan rioa at aay ptiaa, aad if tta lapabaaii tad aay dariia to main 
pnftta ton oonld tan eaaUy aaniad Ba. 85 lahta by ralliag liae to tta Baogat 
Oontomeot at Ba. 90 or aum vhldi vas tta maiint pdeo tooo. 

Moieovw, Sir Nadmadtoa aoatiaaad, not a riaglo laataaaa had baaa eltod by 
toa Op^dm vlian lapahaaia had pontaaad riea at a lovar pdoe aad aold It to 
Oortnaaoat at a biato piiaa 

Dr. Sanyal : BUiar. 

Sir Baaimnddia ntoitad that tlmaa aad than agaia aflna had baaa made to 
iaapeet the booka of aeooaata of lapahaaia. Bat ton aeald aot da that. 

l!ta HoaM Miaiator nfiri^ to tta pite aoatioi ordan aM aaU toat iaatoad of 
ttylag to ea-oparato vlth tta Gonraamt la aaalag that aoatiol vas rigidly foUovad, 
la raSag that eoatrolled priee vn BMlatalaad la tta marfcata. too Ot^oaitloB haa 
takaa ap aa attitiida vhloi aaaoaiagad tta tndan to bold aa tbair atocka. (Shoato 
of pioteata bom tta Oppoaitioa von hand). Dvaliiag oa toa aritidam that it 
vaa aot proper to aofom ooatnt order vithaat nsarlag sapdln^ Sir Nasbaaddla. 
aaid that If than am sapidy, tta qaartioa of aoatnlliBg pnon vonid apt ban 
toa aonaal aeoaotae lav « vtopiy aad deaBsatf vaidd tan foootiaaad. 

1 torn vn dafielti than vn tta aaad far eoatnOiag ptiaaa. 

"Wo kaav", Sto Maataaddia aoaliaaod, "that va van taUnc a gran rttk by 
tryiag to aoatral prln af riea. Wa knav that than vas H kaito q od ol tin din* 
pMinag fraoi toa markat Br toa Oran of Ood, havm, va han aOt had toa 
tUag midi midit tan hnosaad'^ fOtIn of eh, oh, horn tta O^Mltoia). 

Aatoally, S Ohiaf waSSr a^ De. Moataiin had nad oat iatiora Into 9 
or 9 toatrieto...... — 

Dr. MoohtrjM : Han la tta die. X aaa road oat toa laat tf yaa lita to; itoBto‘ 

Bb Wadmaddtoi Bat la tta toat to Btagalr la toaamjar part to Beitoi ton hi 
boiagaold at aaettollad prln toeagh aal la toa gaaatMoa yoa viahad to harv} 
bat 8 aaan^ 8ann at 1 aaaryoa 


8 , 

Vobaa tran tta Oppn i t i b a i .W a da 

I sf 
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p»l to faidiiMid itot I9 Jld^to ra 
kit, and ttw iMia Stoat im ^atodf Tks , 


SMkaKllniin 'e^li^.^ Saroda J’rtfmm Ptti* ■uirad ^t • rani nf 
8i tSSjboO M^Mtodfor «Mn^i|an 01^ ^ bwd— Irrisotidn. Mt> Adwaitva 
Kumar mqfi I 17 • rat nui^ duramn fli fidlin Af toe OoTeramrat to meintein 
" P etonde r iMiiirinirat, Pt. Iw^iUkra SamuiU 1>y a rat motioa dlwoMed 
fnii if Jra Ootototowt to mramt ^ liaroe enatad toiongh too nomt 
' too Dupodto. Mr. PrumaiAa Noth Buutrjtit by a eat nodon ndiad a 
Mmit toi nliay nndinlytos too d«^d and too fattnra of 
»i to fonaiMa or ^aserato JtoO;to‘Wld«ad PoHra. |hq>ljtoS to the 
IfMkfar aidd toat too valand ouamity like flood In the Damodnr wee 
Die. The (kitotolttoe asp^tao tod bean epeoiflealiy xeaueaM to rabmit 
idle volnte enagaatM tor toe qMaheta. The lateat report 

^ to toe efm toat toe nm waa Bhoning the tendency to 

toe'otd ooniea and toe breach wae cloning. Defending the policy of 

toe p r eeent Gorerniamt Mr. Pain add toat an the war progrcaeed, tora would 

" 1 rot 




oaltiTAitoii nod mart 
mtih work that wm 


pi^odooo ond 


__ __ wor 

ftooMMrily tim 


WM the need fbr more 



ilimtlby th$ B^a 

•0 fnr M ho indnf 
the eg- PTff— i er • 


ition eohemee' being put into operation. It wne moetly 
jahad to ha done. Tbey.had the eympathy of the India 
nibramtiM grant fcbin the Central GoTcrnment. The Oorem- 
eetkad to ralaape the prorin<^l offlcm to rat tog 
ant inotlpne wererat to rote and lont without dirinon. 
I oerried by the Honee. 

ledlEbf^bn ot Bi^ 1,06,16.000 ^emendi^ by Mr. Pefn 
dr-fOifll worlk e enm of Be* 17, 83X^00 demended by 
beiid— uidiuitriee ; end e ram of Be. 
ea ii|ider theheed---IndQBtriee (Oinchone). 
le ^5,12,000 owo^beed "Adminietretion of Jnetlce*’ 
^mkqrui Foeaotfi wee pMied. I>r. Nalinakaha Sanyal 
to reiee e dlioiUMilon eboat**the oondnot of Sir Harcld 
<d the '^ef Juetloe of the Oelcatte High Court in 
obeenretlone 


ondpr thee 
deeee&ded by Bva Ptweikofe Botwio 

dSnunintlSit onu!%6J2.000 « 


B^^ahktoe 
Da. nrayal coui 

tohnna, bii^toa.i 

inyJng the. 



ragutong' JAx, Jk. K. Paalul Hu% 
(ayor of Oalcotte, not at all required 


that the Coearnnent of India 
ilie and afeo by the legielatnre of 
.. e at potitira In tb* jndiuary in the 
lid hdt aeemiiudy and apparently came 
joe. The wording of aectlon 86 of the 
diieiiaeipnjA toe legwatiira on tiie conduct in 
idge of a Hteh Court or the Federal Court 
ip hk cut motion wna^to 

A — *^tihaaier iq thia particular eaoe the 

Majny aitDM la oeuree of tiia dieidiaiwe 
— •‘id bom diflhrent iinglea. 
had ton tolht to eritioae 
aa toe oiial remained mb* 
be toe rulea land 

w. « ssi 

'*3h0' motion, eenlm 
Mda tot odea of Chief 
0^^ Joatioe oC Citieitoia 





ud did not mtt avw Oe ditklet atgiitntM or OMndMlIoiiM o ae w w i Too v 
tioB M datoiiontod lo maoh thok mtt dwwt mb Ib IIn dMcM «M » 
mstont itAT. 

llr. AM Ckamin Sm MwdoBOifcor out BMiioB « ndM "u ditoBMdoB dbaM 
tiM Nowit ptoBOoiMaaMat to CHr GIimIm BbioM I toto iM i^ i CM f oaM (M ob Ub 
High Gourt. olKmt lb. A. VL Etohd Hoq. 0K>OhM ImIoI«i BumL Iu oBuhaotiaa 
with what io kuowu m the HogM} Bioo>LMtiM Obob” •bmbm B hMm 
Mmi audit to the OhM Juattoi nan wMallaa for. Ito bAmb tl.Mr.,IiulBl Bfd 


High Gourt. Bbout lb. A. fL Etohd Hoq. oK^OhM MM 
with what ia kuowu m tbo Jiagao} Btoa-LaotlBg OatB” lb< 
tiona auda by tlw ChM Jaatlaa won wMallod for^ Iho oi 


Btu ga l. fat BOBhaatiBU 
I aafllhattha abiB w a 
w tl Mr. IhalBl Hb« 


edi _ 
aMiht to 
tulutfB a 




toltoldXT 









P. Wardnt^ jMU m uU i lIf M iB» lrt ia wtft Ow l,,, 
w ^mioui iMIdN^ Ha aw art Mmhi mw ym iat Ck i w i i — it « oiw i 
^NivanaiiBt & m dMcMriiB Motttlda «f flw taMhin; ta, Wat «aa4sa to tte 
Walt of Oratf Qovaiiiiuiil of dda mo^Oo. SmuImm ««n Bonr fobly poUL 
FnAm It wka oonaWtnd jflMt boommo Ww mm doliig oalnalile pOUie moilc tt 
moiiiM’ M Impiopor to oooaMir IMt ooM. 

Mf,. f, Bantmrji ana mtin • avt BOttM aboot OovamaMBt'o iaihua to 
owHrMe for odamate lOBai to flw twwhbni of BOo- O ofaMa m t Inotitatbiaa. Mt. 
suBm Nafh I>a$ bj a ettt oioiioa ottaobad Govanunant for tbo lode of an 
poUop to aduoato Wa poopla batoai^g to toa aehadoiod oaataa of BaagaL Ha 
pototod oat that althoioilfi tboia maM thraa Waiatara oad a fom parllaoiaatarf 
aitoaia moa aoddn la tha ba^cot mUdi Obowod that thoj woia gWag to 
tha ooaditiOa ^ adwatioa aaioog tba oebodnlad oaataoi Mmauti Jdri$ 
Iffa Wao iBorad a oat oaottoa for too faQaia of Gofocamaat to iatrodoea 
Primary Edaoattoo Aat la IMda mUeh waa aioat baOkmaid adaearioaally ia Beagal. 

Beplyiag; Mr. Tamincddi* Bum aaid that It waa adaiittad Wat ma eoadinoa 
Of taariwra waa irery aoloaa. Ha fonaad a eompiahaaalTa aeiiaBM to dva laUaf to 
toaelwa. Ho plaoad bio aoMaao bofota tba Htoraraaaaat oa a iraola' with tha 
hOpa that aoaaathlag aboald ba doao for thaao tottarlag laatltatioaa aad (riarriog 
taaimart. “It waa toandt" bo aald, "that It woo aot poaaiblo to do aaylhiag for 
tola daamtiag peopla. 1 thiok It win ba adaaittad Wat tita qaaottoa of aaviag tha 
gaaorid aaraa of paopla heap atnyatioB ia'for mon Importaat thaa that of ball 


Imj 


taat oorotaaiaot aaa ooatroliaa taa pnea oi noa oaa uoTotaaiaBi 
a would ooBM doara oooa. That would ba gl?ing leliof aot ooly 
bat to tha peopio aa a whOlo. *Tho ntuanoa'*. he aaid, “baa 
y great aitoat, aad even toariMta are goMag tiee at amah lower 


iuae AatTMiad taaehara. ThatoCora^ artiatovar money waa availabla, It waa »»■«», 
moat be apant towaida (ha ganatal raliaf of the atairag pepda. Tba only port 
of my aohoia toot wu aeoaptad waa to dva dearnam alldwaaea to taaohara of 
primary oehoola under diotrlet aahool boatda.” Dealing farther wlQi tida qoaatioa 
tha Miniatar arid (hat Qovammant had eontrollad the price of rice oad Govammant 
axpaeted that price would conM down oooa. 
to tha taaohara br ' * " 

faitotovad to a vary 

ptioa than th^ previoady aaad to gat. Ia Foridpnr tanoning baa bean introdneedt 
and teariiara of aecondaty and primary achoola ara gotdng riea at ooatrollad priea 
from Govanimant ohopa.* 

The out motion cd Mr. Hal Ohandhnry waa pnt to vote and loot by 110 to 
78 votm. Tha other out motiona were aim loot, and the grant waa paaaad. 

Hon. Khan Bahadur Baiytd Muanamuddin Hottain moved that a onm of 
Bo. 08,28.000 be granted for ozpandltaro under tha head “Agrionltnre.'' 

Mr. O. itoTfau moved a out motion to draw the attention of Oovemment to 
toe dangaroua oaed porition not only for the ooming winter aaaoon bnt the podtioa 
wUoh waa looming In front of (hem aa regardo toe 1044 Ana and '^Aman paddy 
oropa. To give a apaoifle inatanoe of the preaent hopdam' ritnadon, ha ritad an 
laatanoa which ooenrted at Bairiiahi. Aa applioatlon waa made to the diatriet 
agrienlturri offioer at Bilmatia who rapliod that ba had been onabla to boy any 
mdtrii' aeeda. The agrioultuml ofBoar at Batbampote aaid that they bad no 
aaeda for diepoari. Thia meana that large arena would remain fallow or at beat be 
town with inferior aeed. The aama lack (d foreriri>t afbetad Bhndol aowing whan 
toltivatara in Murriiidabad were obliged to aow vaat ateaa of good pdday land 
afith inferior eropo. If toia ia happening in &iri^i, Nadia and Mntahi d a b ad, it 
ourriy muOt ba happening in other ^tnota in Bengal. If the 1013 etrna ahowad 
BO ourptna and people all over Bengal worn etarring, then how eonld toe Oovaramant 
aapaet to get the paddy and otoer ooeda anffioiant- to aow ovar 26 million aereo 
aexf year ? And If toe quintt^ taquitod^lSO lakha of manada of poddy,'— woe 
not proeurabla from the 1048 rifopa at hnrvaet timey how would the provinoe fare 
da nipra'’ toe 1044^‘aae' aaa 'amaa* poddy and footerine aowinga T “Ate wa 
flaood irito bomplete dtaivi^^ a year banoer*, arid Mr. Moigaa. Be otged 
Oovamaton't to purohaoe ana paddy aead aow for neat aeaaoab aowiagut and 
arivoiriM tito'priof arailild rive for really aoaad oaad. 

A Saifl^g, too • ilwiMar amd toot Govanmant oodld not bo anaetad to enpidy 
I ttoOto' of 'Beqri. ' ThM wooU BMoa a^ wmeh Govanmant 


epnld apt undaftote, €tovanmimt ware oup 


aeedfw:-. ■ , -v- 

a araoa whara toay 

_ _ of too Agrioaltam 

.. I 'prmam to lead tan mb hmiT. and Am nnaabaf of laadlam 

Umutare wtt alao inefttiiilag tk a mm oat wwi uadar egn a a p o B daa e a with On 
trtoto autooriigr f» too ptoiadiirito M W^OidiaaBee F^hoia^ M loada whkh 
tot 'bo Otar' ■ ■ ' — - 


wan dbiMlnttil^req[to»d. ^ Bn hod takm up i 
Mpatoneat. The pnaadr “ 



B ol WB'GMlaaBto wtoian au loada whir 
wmdi 90 oiMmai ty tjwOovmmtoa, 





Dmta <Hi tn anroAtiw 
’ tTtt. nranan:'— ikAadyouMd Mmu m um 

fir lntw£i t^lwdartiiS'w 9«i 

tMaiM of food nppiy w tiha Mlini popalattoo. atpa^ly dM rani . 

and Oa niddia alatai •><! <■ M fit aa Uwm waa Om abwow of aay eonmkaaaflN 
aokana iK.tqiittabia diatrfbaliM. Dr. 8aa^ miSid that caatna Hha OMMdia 
aind aoboiba. fiaam at nllltaiy quatlm W aatodrona ooBatrnstiM ate. dkaald ha 
ladfated ton dw net of Baagal widi anaagaataBta tor food aunds to toA anao 
fnn oatdda Dancal, aod laaragtha rani aiaaa wlth tha oopfor theit eooaoaUjKiMi. 
Healact arged toa a baadoo M iat of thaaehaan ot.'oBMa' paddy aad liaa hf 
oolaiden la rarfoaa dktriota, aad poaaad for aa lauoadiata roorgaalnttoa of tM 
Tillaga food eom a a ttt aaa and aetdeg ap of aaloo aad Ttllaga laliat ooaaadMaaa' 
lapraaaatatlfaa of all aaedooa aad oagaaiaadoaa . . 

Mr. /. X. WalJbtr aaid that tha poaldoa vaa bad aaoai^ la Oaleatta bat tbay 
had taaaoa to baliera diat dw poaldoo waa araa wona la aiaaa wtalda Oakatiai 
for oiemplai la oartala aiaaa la £aat Baa^ aad la foa Ooatal aad TaialBk 


dlrMoaa'of lOdaapot. Ilganaof BMrtaffity fooaa atarradoa la Oaleatta bad baaa 
pablldNd bat than won ao eoandata oflklal Agarn tagaidlag daatba^ otbar 
aiaaa. I'hat aboald ba doaa la oidar that tha faota aalidit to kaowa. Tbu fall 
atioagly oo tha poiat that the Cforaraiaeot had aot aollactad tha deadtataa w Oal- 
ootta aod naaovad thaaa to eaaapa prior to npatriadog than to thalr oara riOMna. 
Tbay dnaaadad that Goraranaat took aouoa tnandlately la raaMurtra 

tha deadtataa. Ha ooatndletad tha aoggaatioa la IMbl elraiaa that tha aitaate 
had baao oferdnmatiaed. Ha bald tha viov that tha Gorennaat of. lodia naat 
aaanaM tha teapooalbility for aaaiog that tbne waa aa eqnltaUa dlatilbntloo of rfoa 
aad otiur foodgraiae aa batwaeo tha proriooaa. They ahoald Uka to to aaa a i o d 
that food anpi^ aa they oataa to Baagal wan rapplled apaadlly to nohaaO Maeaa. 
la Bormal dieanataooaa they woold ban agreed hat It waa oartaialy aot daal n bla 
that oaa dm ahoald to appmolad aa tha aow OororaaiaBt agaata, aad they Initad 
dnt Ooranaiaat had that pidot la riaw la ngaid to thalr toaaa’ atop poUpy. Iho 
oritlelam agaloet the dm at lapohaaia ba eoaaldaiad to to aafolr aad waa uaplnd 
by poliUcM iDotlfCik 

Hr. Makumda Bahari iMUek aald that tha food ritaatloa waa aadoabtadlf a 
aarlooa oaa aod for Ita aolntloa dotaraaloed aedoa waa argaotly leqolnd. Iran 
waa hardly aay mom to raioa aay oorimooloaa diaoonloo orar tha uafortoaata 
altaatiooa. Broiybody had to adodt that dM pipnat fttolat^ wan trylag thaii 
▼Cfy bttil to ncot Iho titiiotiooa 

Hr. SaaauUtt aaid that althowA ha hod norad fmm pillar to port aad foon 
poat to idllar he had aot yot haaa aola to aaean ilea for loHaf porpon la OUtto* 
goag whan at the piaaaot auMMot ilea araa aot arallabla. Iha ntaaaot Mlalatiy 
wen aoppoaed to bo haafcariM; for tha eo^noratioo of tha OppoaltiOB bat whao< 
the apaalnr appraadiad the uoa Bdhador Jualoddla dhiaad ha wn polltaly told 
that aa eooldf aot agiw to to aaaoelatad with thalr ooa*odMal mliaf work. 

Mr. riModf/ol Paidar malatdaed that Hr. Bohnwoidy eoold aot _ 

away tiha gap la tba Paoirii pilea at Atta at Ba. KM aad the Baagal piiea at 

17*8 aad woadaied why no aurbltaat aallUag ebuga at tha rata of Ba. 8 par 
wn ollowad. • ^ 

Mr. Baaiaaddfo dhmad did aOt kaow oa whom advtoa Iha dbtriet at 
had ban dadond a aatpln diatriet Ha aaipdnd of the agif 
eoaatitaaaey n to why ihn won aaitteg thalr oioeka of rfoa whn thao ka« 

a eoold aot to la 0 poatihm to aiaat Ihdr owa foarily domaoda.' Thay i 
him thn tiin aold thalr atnfca n ofoarwln thaw wan appaabaaaifa “ 
Gonromnt woaM aaln, ttoir. atpdn aad a o a d an t a dn aoaaa. That wn 
af paopagaada that wn tofog adoptid to mabo tha p aaaaata part 

imgBndfnthab foSly eSaSm^ 

Mr. A. dT. PuM Jdy, 

wn ht Mw frip oflamfani aat oaly 
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iU M toUKr t it mf p m m i Mm MM pwto il . ■4t 
: aS'loM 41 £kim<ft'iiK JM<m '«Mni4 ^ Bit Ml 

tlMt ^m t l e a Md lMi «m ttaut Om im 

That waa m iM<*0> te l iM j t > l^*4»dm MiM lIW l«Miiy Ml 

i5ar!5irSa\L^tS5ffn»!»-’’s^'^ *•“*•' 

^W?IM* Mkl m JiMI jT^^la atm^ a^ SMSia 
rtoM % llM aad mil iolttt ol aaoiftiaa, iltat f 

JoOQ IMMnOb is MMJMOVlttOi^ MV* SSUIniWMM^ iNSMl 9u 

tMii mi M Aemia Ifi^ md Iba i^dli pm0tng M _ 

amMiMll aiid ton ao Nbma mataotrar to tlit Mw atooM i 

flioi a| f iMdIa. iamfiM; to Hr. Sahrawjudy^ o«a adatMoii, tMn hd _ 
UtuMm ttMa ma laat ftu^ earn orar, lad tha QaraitttlMt « im* 

*Bl tMeh.m«a Bncal'a naads to tlw ftdl. (Ot)lo MoM 


m 0pMiH£B bwaiMi : Qinia. Bt I** dfinlaalfinatff rniillnff ofiliii ittiS* 

atmmmS^ lSMiaMtSr%M BnmdUMr^HSt^SSuSi: it^ld^ 
atidlici'' that ha oam to Ma ooodarioa that thara itat ao ahiortga bat that- thm 
ia m dtotribatioa. Not a riagla word tn$ Aut aMd OboeOto 
*fMmttdima MaiMoy” Mt to Mat (Ur. SnhMwaid^ by Ml yaodalaalov. Whla 
Mr. Bad iraa to offiea. Hr, Waikar ooadaaioad Ua GorataaMit Jbr iha hkh twill 
ot IdBa whiah «aa oaly Bo. 15 to 80. What aow araa thafer ataad whoa Aa indeo 
tMhl m to Bi- 80* la Daoaa r 

Imta iraa aa laIttrayUMi from Hr. Abdur Jtahman Kddfgi irUehi aOild aot 
bi- llteil irdiki tli6 ptMi uoXa 

Mr. Bwtf was aaitd ai^d : Ton taho all tha noaay Moat Beagal. bit lit 
AM ftltdii to ny B l6W woidsa 

jnieia «aa a ayatoaijof Hiadn phOoaoiiliy, nfcleli porhapo iraa aot koowa to 
tbi Baropeao atombara of tha Hoaaa,M 0 or(UBg to wMob orarythlag ia tbla aorld 
HIM aothlog bat IHoaloo ( Uaya ). *Toa aao a piotnta bafora yoa ; bat yOa oaa« 
aot aay It b a piatara, it aaay M a ropo or aobatbiog dal^it b paialy flloboo. 
So, thara b ao rba io Baagal ; bat that b aot ootraot, tleo b than bat ft b ilUi* 
iOB. Tha prioa b Ba. SCjf'par ataoBd ; that b aotUag— why don’t yoa taka It to 
b< Bl. V; hr arntyfhing b llloaloa I Tha famlao b pately niaonlatna. What noa^ 
aonao t Fonda ua dying— Oat b alao lUaaioa— for tha people aia not i^rfog, baf 
fonr aM nborn.** Aeeordiag to aoa«otB0hda peopb ware dybg of atarration : m 
tMt waa not ootraot, for aooonUng to Ctofemiaaat peom ware dying not bainuiao 
If atorfatlon, bat baeaaaa of axpoanre and odd. "1 aay all ^ to propattoda.” 
too Mlabtar antaima, ’’theta b ao dbttaaa in the ooantry.” ^ portion, thm* 
Iota, waa, Mr. Hra eontinaad, ao fat aa tha aoatdty waa ooncarned. It waa not tha 
tagaly of tha plat Ctoranmant. Aa ragatda hi|^ pnoe of riea that wal abb not 
Hm' iMEACir Iflfi bv ttio prayloQi Miniitrv# 

been arid that tha Arm of lapahaab had dcme a great aarvioo to tha 
ooontry by nndathddng the aola potobaaing ageney of the OovwnaieBt of Bengal. 
Mr. BjhI new the eitenmatanoeo nnder wahsh the flrai waa given foe taifo. Whan the 
daald .poliey rroa dioided apon, foe Goratnor of Bengal, Bb John HaibRt aakad 
foe Jout Bloiitln to atiann f<w tha removal of tioe from eoaatal arena. The Jdat 
O a uf ti tai f to the Cwmi^etoa Dapartanlnt made .oartain talopboBto enqairiea Mom 
fear or Iva fitma olking foam if they eOnld nhdertoka the Job. HI than renortad 
to Sir John that ho Arm waa ag t aW bto to nndartm tha talk, and foeh it wal 
atated thara waa no other Arm '^ith agodao on ovar Bengal who who williig to 
tlB|l*4 foo enridaa ilea Math the oonatal dbtiiali. In the einaaiataaoea Ur. Hnn 
wal pd^ t^ wfo no ofoer dteritatifo tat to to the lapidianb. 16. 

Haq am that hb Hiabtty aba not aakad to tha matter, anbeaqaanSy “ 
atnm pcotam^nat ^ tjUr. Btoqk obJeetiaB ma not to the 
tiNtIwm Vh obJaaSon wie to tha mantr in 


i hm betn idMwMto mjll>mtJh foom<mad| cBltaiMng^te 

Ha«\o«Ad.*> 
font tho muti 



It watojiifoig foa hi 


elUd hM mi mi to - hhylbdf ; bat tothm thi 
oedfc m aatohd ind iblBb to C ihi ^ IT Be. N». par « 

had alao loeaivad aooh atama Mm ofoar phm.' Hr. BMiq Ibo MtaMd 

foim maainai T: :.Th».' iha w pm -^gt«>m'a>mwm-^ ~ 





ici mow 




Ottt of offioe. They an aeting oodar me a: 


wyn ^ wateteT •! it ia not known what ea(anrb|^ may 

Hn thim. 1 m MMtion of my ftianda of tha Eotopaan gnmp waa (hat it la boNir 
to have the defQ wa know than tha daril wo do not kaow. My frimida oppoaili 
( mi^nf to the Mioiaterial patty ) eta aupporting thto Miniatiy, boMiiao thdr 
Imva uaoad all theit topaa for fatara in thfa Hiniatv i itla thronim thia llinii^ 
that hare amaaaw fabnlona wealth whieh wiii uwt for genaraUooa to eome,** 

Hon. Hr. H. 8. Subrawardv, nmlfing tO t^ dabatOi aaid that he tafn^ to 
bo ai^tatad by the tannta of maaBhera of tha OppdUtion from whom not a dhdia 
apn^eHTo auggaaBon had eoma. Dr. Bhyamaptoaad Mookariaa'h apaaoi| waa 

Or. : CUra tha paqyb food and atop Biia atnnt 

It did not matter what ha «dd formerly, aald^llr. Bnhrawatdy. What mattered 
really tana that on the aaanmptfam of oOae M took all poeaibla atapa to parattide tho 
GovcmnMnt that there waa ahortua of rice in Bengal and that they mnat aonm to tha 
aaaiataaoe of the profinoa. It had been atatad that no adeqnata at^ had baan taken to 
nind^enMliaa towadaialtaieaa. Bat tha raalfaat waa thMfwftfemontlm there dedeit 
mam warn, bdng anpplied by the Oo«amnMnt Ho made it quite olear that no doe 
wna takan away hm dadcat araan. Ae aooa ae be heard that tha dtnatioa in 
Mdoanaa had datedortead ho Imd aanetionad to dwM the aoMnat of dao that 
waJnSipit .to thetplnBO . 


Baplfieg k» Bm aaaond eharga of Dr. Uooka^ Hi 
lodged ototeela that the mate allotted to BangnI 

tfit Paajib 


MMidi tile oopippf Wi wmotog m Pmw coaid wy Uni be Ifijl 

MOilaiBcd tkc crtt ftla ibnaUithM io lbs loHifiinHS^ cl boUi Iba Oofttimiiai of twaeiiis.- - 
end of tho Pnn^ (veiea : They had refneed to bo oonTinaad). 

Mr. B ahiy ear dy t ,Hte Jim Hnidab^Oeremmant ie new Mednead. lib 
Bardar Bi^ ktwtell hed ateted, thiWJm me ww eonriaoad BM the OeieniflMMd^ 
er Bongal eweayt ped tetelni t ^l^iiim mao that at toe wnettokeimja 


¥gm Vb mnni bt wac dclilritacd to bf^ dowa m |Wlae of wiim 

mmt. nt MokllkfMta. WrallM «. dgmww 





THE BBNQAt. LiaiBLltlVI iBBBIIILT COAUIOMA- 


tftlfir Dr. IbsIteltN wwtid Urn io ttate Urn (otd •dwMN mtA to 
Ei Mold in fa t^f that ao adTam^had baaa sate to dm } aad . 

lat had baaa paid had haaa paid aftar tha paidiaaa had aada aad foa* 
j ittbniiilMr (VoIms TUf it iiol tfiit)* 

Hr. dabraiMR’dy : That It abadlatalT oomet. No noa« it paid to tha dm 
oakaa TOadiaca ata mbadttad. Pnaaadlag, Hr. Sabnoaidp add ast in ail four 
aad BaU aiorta of mpaaa to dva aronaof mpaaa had: baaa paid to tha dtak lb eoaM 
aot aaj tha aiaet dgora. It appcarad to hlai that Dr. Saofal aad Dr. IbokheriBi 
kwv avatyddag about hia dapartaiaat and thap duraion know «hat waa ua 

to tha dm of lapahanto (Oriaa of “Oh”. "Oh” from Em Ontondon baadua). Aa 
mfoda Iba agraaaaaat aatared into betvaen the OovemneBt and die drm, Ut. 
Baaiawaidj' oonid bare no oi^aedoa to tha mmbara inapaodag tha aaaa. Ha had 
dfoadf ataiad to the Honae that tha whole dgnm could aot be plaeed before the 
Hooaa hut there wea no taaaon why hia dlS» prerionalr made and which could be 
lapaated agab that membate were welcome to go to dm odioa of tha drm aad 
laapaet the aama. He beaonght that thia odto ahould be aoeeptad and thia eon* 
tr orat ty ahould be atopped onee and for alL He on behalf of tha Goverument waa 
anitona that if there waa anything wrong it ahould be brought to tha notice of the 
Qovamment PtoceeiUng Ur. Snhrawatdy eaid that there waa no poiidoal connection 
betwaantha dm and the Uiniatoy (eriea of Oh, Oh. from the Oppondou benebea). Ur. 
Buhrawatdy atated that Ur. Uoon^ aent telm^ma to the unanapaedug diatriet 
and aub>diTbdonal odieera aa to whether any relief eentm on|tot to be opened there 
and diay, aaxtoua to get what tha Gkmmmet were doing rappiementad, repiied that 
dm waa tha Beoeadl& for opening anoh eantrea. That did not mean mat there waa 
no anpply OTailable. The Honae would readily realiae tha poaition that at the 
preaent moment about 4000 Utebena had been opened in tha province (Voba : On 
paper only). Ha waa prepared to admit dmt Dr. Sanyal and Dr. Moonarjee could 
aot appreciate the edbria of the Govarnmant, anziona aa thn ware to make a pollti* 
cal catotal out of tha food aitnation. But he could aaanre them that even if hta 
bittamt enemy would come to relieve the dietreaa of the peo|de of Bennd he would 
be prepared to give him all help. Oonclnding, Hr. Snhrawardy aald that Ur. 
Hooknadea had apoken of co-operation. They of the Uiniatry ware adoua to 
aeeapt mt oo*oparation. Let them coma witinelaaa handa. 

Dr. Mookh 0 rj 0 $ : Aa if yon are talking with the mnrderara. 

Ur. Buhrawardy : Gome and let ua nt tM^er to aolva tha problem of 
lal. Gome with tiie dealre to aerve the people and not with any other idea. 
The raaolution of Dr. Nalintduhya Banyal waa then put to vote and loot, 88 
voHng for it and 128 againat The leaolntiona of Dr. Byamapnuad Jfookktrj'm and 
Hr. Bvnudra N, Biwta* were loat without any diviaion. Tha Honae then adSonrned. 

Nov*OpnaiAL Bnxa 

Mh. SBREMBBR :>-Aftar the announcamant waa made by tha Hon. Ur. T. O. 
Ooutami, Finance Uiniatar that the budget had been anthantleated by Hia 
EmaDeuey Sir TKomat Buthmiord, Governor of Bengal, the Honae proceeded with 
tha buaineaa of tha day, namely, noB«offloial membera’ Bflia Tha Honae quickly 
diapoaad the Bengal Tenancy Amendment Bill, 1940 of Ur. JiaqM AToseato n 
ralnaing it to M aent to a Seleet Onmmittae. The aecond Bill— the Bengal Bent 
Badncmn Bill, 1941 of Ur. dmrita Lal Maadal waa allowed to be ehmnlated for 
tta pBtpoaa of elidting pitoHo opiitioa thereon. Biaaiinriy, Ur. J. N. Ch^’$ 
Banlwd BMwing nil, 1948 waa |lao illowad to be itonlnted m m pnrpoae of 

"*^**Sla**^toSla titan tilowed about tan mmbera to inttoduee tiiair nib namely, 
the BmmI flaheriai nil, 1941, the ^nl Oloae Seaaon U Fiahaa nil, 1941, tha 
BangU itaamar Khalaaia Btll, 1941. the Beuf^ Tanuney (Amendment) Bill 1941, 
tha Ttaniral (BOrnl) Wmxf mncation (Amendment) Bill, 194L tha Bengal 
HinmWoaMm*i Wpto to j^itienlturai Land niL 1941, tha Bengal Ta n u n e y 
Omndmant) nuTmS. tha Advoaataa Bobea 1941, the Bengal Hindu 
Womankfm to .Acrienllunl Land nil. 194L the Bei^ YiTlago Baif* 
G^^MMmtfSmandaaaZ^ BBI »41, and tha Ban|^ llonay>Len«ca (Amandmanll 

The Hooaa waa tim proreynad. ■ 




ft The Pttigab Leg^iia^ve 

. Antmun Ip:^; lipppi^^ 

Me* 

Piis}d> M Uham oe the IM, ite te i iii | ' 

iPli for Hi eotamo iiiiioti. edj^lfoed for the def ^ e aMrl: of imM fo 
mmorj of Chaudhri Jalol-od^Mi Aiefor (liidhMi Ohtlilien), m mmSSi of Si ' 
Hopii, who p ii nd ewey leoehlly* . 

OoHOEM Danrai AEO Sioumin PmnoirftAe 

M. TOYBlIBn i^Th% Premier* Lt*Ool. Maiik MUhiMor Bgat Khan mode ai 
importOBt itetemeiit on Uia floor of foe fo^lej rcfudlDc foe polkqr of 

hie Qovemmeiit in the metier of eoeirm to be tfiteo to foe floeetlone legimiei 
OoBgram detenoe end the eeearltj prieotiere. The premier ennoanoed e ehente In 
foe pieePoi followed heretofore end eeld foet foe Goeemmeni would be ptenirad 
BOW to glTe ei moeh ioformeflon ee poeelble op foe floor of foe Hoeee* 

The etetement wbleb wee mode hj the Premier before foe qoeidlMi boor em: 

*Ib riew of foe lem number of oueetloBe ebont ifoel ere termed poutieid 
prieooere, I think it wonld be eoBTenient if el foie ppenlng etege 1 mehe e generel 
etelement on foe poMoo. la foe leel eeeeloo, foHowfog foe polkf of mj pim 
deoeeeor, 1 deelioed to enewer on foe floor of foe Honee qaeetloae lilel&ig to 
pefiOne eneeted in eonneetloo with foe Ooogreee moremonl of Angnel bvl 
oihied to enpply Informetlon priretelp for foe pereooel Informethm of foe member 
pattiag foe queetion. The reeeon for foie polier wee foet il wee eleer foil foe 

S ueetion hour wee being emploped* not ee e genuine medUnm for elielting Intorme- 
loo bnt ee e method of eneteinlng end leter refit log Inteieet In foe eotifittee of en 
lliegel orgenieelion. The! there wee Jnelifloetioo lor foie flew ie ebown bf foe leel 
foil I do not reoolleel eny oeoeeion on whloh edfentege wee token of mf oflbr 
to ■upplT informetlon prifetelf . 1 think It ie now poeeiblo to modify foie ettllndo 
end I ml endeev oar to profide eoeh tnformetion ee ie reedily ef elleblo in iieofde 
et bmdqnerler ofiloei In Lehoce but I em efreid I em not now eblo to ondorteke 
to gel from dielriel offioere biglily deteiled informelion* It Ie not In foe publlo 
iniereel to do foie in foe oonditioai creeled by foe wer* The emonnl of Umei 
lebour end correepondenoe which Ie infdlfcd In connecting end cheeking detiUed 
informetiOD from dietriot ofilcere ie not perhepe reelieed* but I think II ie Impoeelble 
^ to foiow foie extre beefy burden on foe eleeedf Ofcr*worked offioere or to teetfor 
tho fory ooneidereble conenmption of peptr iofolfod* Thie Ie foo genorel rniCL but 
if 1 em eonflnoed foet e queotion releed e metier of greet importeaeo* I will, of 
couiie, diroet foe oolleotion of informetlon* 

BxLgAeie 


*Ae e beckgronnd to thie 
conelently refitwing ceeee of df il 


e 1 iHll flret ol ell gift eome flguree. We eie 
lObedltnoe detenne* end more than half of foe 


total number who were erreeted eince Augnet 1042 here elreedy^been^relieifMl. The 
moel recent reflew wee e general one of fooeo deteined undor tbo^Ordere of dietricl 
oflHere end begen leel Anguet end ie now praotleelly complete. 8efeii^»flfe 
pgeaone heft elreedy been letceaed ee e leenit d foie renew end ordm era under 
beiM for foe reteeee of 8 ofoere end few more mey eleo be aisled. The Iplel 



iMH b dMmt to lb itttotB eiito IM tot tom zito 

milCML ■ ■ '■ ■" '■ > ■■ ..,-■■■>■•, . ' .'• V-‘ 

VW: 

DttlMlMHi «i M priRMMto «m fka mttoqt»T 


■toidto wwtoMW toiiiir w a aHi to to t^to^ ton* Itow totratebed foom 

ttato to tone. TU dito to lwrM W bto h— ntatd M bnt womIom tad aoir ■taada 
tof baad MR dad mM^toadmto bf Jaito am aatooctoad to auat 
dto tobuML^Otototw to fit totottr jfm « fit m bmddf. I ham tom ontotoF 

liniit 01 xwen* onwni uii omiMf oi MUini iiits ouqt ds wnttiii oat Man xiiMd 
to toro p« vtok aad tot atotbtt to bt.mtoiTtd tot hew iaeiaMed to four pet 
wtok tad a oarttoa 'aatotat to attoitooadtoM ha hotoatm toattm to ptnaitted. 
Ihto Iwm'iM Itoto tolm to vtar.lhtb Ofa towm aad dolte aad omtoalr own 
btototoft tad ttt MqmOto.irito ftplow .atwtpapan to Eatoito> IMn and Gni- 


tofttad tn MqtoiMd.irito fitibwwtwtpapan to Eatoito. Uidn and Gni- 
hi. iMtort ftoai .totatt to tot JaU Ubm todeh hm atotyt htea at tbdt 
litoi tad tot hmiitog to ftotg^ toMha wmeh baa tovaya barn allowed, Urn 
i par aawto am aow,Mtmttted to bt teat la to aato priaoaar aad the atipnla- 
that andi booha dumto be drat pmmtad to tha toil library baa been witb^ 


fOnm to dateana or toeir aaar teiatfraR, t a to am oo pntoa have been permitted. 
Govemmaat am oAttetoed in the pmm tor not ralenaing mom priaonere on parole 
tad not auldag anoh railaam qatokar, bat ateh earn hm to be oarefully oonaidered 
aad dot anquliy hat to ba Imadab aa I regret to my that many eneb appUcatione 
appear to be baaed on a qtote aawarrantea pam l mlatfe view to the alleged ulneeaea. 

. hope tolt otataBMat will aarve m a batogronnd to the many qneationa 
; aa I have aaid, aaawem to partlenlar qaeattona will be given where the 
iatormathm ia readily available piovnled, of eonree. it la not contrary to public 
ialaieal, and I tUnk toia polity ahotod attiafy bon’Ue membeta who are genuinfly 
awiliiff infemutom.'' 

AwooBinaDiT Monoaa fioiaD Oor 

A annibar to adjoarameat mOtharn to oMdi aottoe had been given by 8. Soham 
Bfttgh JoBh aad Bandit Shagat Bam Manna, wem mled out in the deeembly 
to<4ay. Thtongh them motiona the maatoaca wanted to ratoe toe qneation of toe 


oontoiued detentloB to toe Leader to toe €>p[Mtion aad mam other membera of toe 
Fanl^ Aaeembly, toe intarameat of L. Dam Ohand Ambtovi, Ft Man! Lai Ealia. and 
B. SM Singh on aeeoaot of which they warn unable to attend the Aeaembly and 
the foUara m too Panjeb Goverameat to rdaem the detenoa. 

Hannurm BpnmiT Bm. 

Sir Itmehar Lai, Finance Miniet^ then preeanted the report of the Bdeet Oom- 
mlttaa on the Paniab Matorai^ Beneflt SHI and moved that the Bill m reported 
be tahm into eoaoideratibB. 

8. Bckan Bingh Ja$k moved that the BM m mported by the Select Oom> 
miitee be'torcalated for dicltlaft pnblic qphiioa. He felf that the Bill m it etood 
waa’ not adequate and atom iimliHoi uioald ' be provided iw wmnen workere in 
faetom. ' 

Itae citonlatioa mothm wm negatived aad the BiU wm taken np danm by 
oUutec' . ' ■ ' ’ ■ ' " c '- 

Miam ymrtMaJk momd on aoeendnaeBt to doom 8 to provide that no woman 
a^Jietoaployed in aOy iietiHy da|^_te 40 toM^lmmacHatoly fcHowiag the day 




pman oy oir;' arewof vaama ifarang and B. 

hadAo- Atotoi^ and ha hoped that ^ Gttoal 
a^^^:'.Mto^.Ato^;ham.aBy ''Ol4ee.ttOB to thn' 

tto ^ bafme 

urshd*^ 


lilh'iidr 





8^ Mmukar Lat, lAo b Abo Mhlt^ •! 8m Inda 

mat pwaiBteil Ma npon of fta Mijb Oomilb* oa te VmSiA 
(AaModlnea^ Rii and aamd for M ooaiMitatloa. 

8. Tah 8ingk Smtiamtra norad ttat Ite BUI ba einalatod tor aUtiliBg mbUo 
opinloa ihenon. Hb auia «MB|iUbt waa (hat ia aplla of tha BUI, liada aaipiomaa 
eoadaaed to MiliK bom iajnatipaa. Tha Sttoel Ooiamltba had aot afraa m full 
and duo oooaidotatiOB to tha awbat ptwiaiooa. Eraa aear (tada aai^oiM bad to 
woA for long hoora, vlthoat giMag aay not, aad tha iatarral alloaad by tha Aet 
waa Oban aotalloaad by ahopkaapan. Vbr thb ho mertionad Mama ba atop* 
kMvm aad tha iaopaetlag Sadf «ho irata hoadiAahaq by the amidoyera. la the 
aaw amaodad Bill tha hoora for whbh ahepa eoMd limalB opaa had boon laeiaaaad. 
Ba waotad auna pay lor boya of moanr am. Bb griovaaee waa that than ware 
a laiga aombar of loopholae ia tha Tradalboployaao lot t amployon «ara abb to 
avada (ha proaialoaa aoeeaaafolly. Ba waatad tha loapaoUag BtafT to ba aaora 
aadra rbUaat aad irldo aaaka. 

8. sokoii Singh Jo$h aaid ttad aalaao tha OomaaMat eoold aafoioo at beat 
ooa elon day the Bill mmld ba of ao arML Urn objaot of tha Aot waa to prorMa 
a day of rmt lot trada amplimaa. 

Bir Manohar Lat, raping tb foa taamrlEa auda by dta Oppeaitioa aMattwa, 
aaid that they aaamad to oa oaeoaodona of tha faot that tha BUf baton (hba waa 
only aa aamadiag Bill of aa Aet whbh bad baea ia foiea aian IMOi Ba had oo 
doabt that tiu amtadiag Bill eaniad auttan fairttm la the latmaat of trade 
employaaa. It waa a tnnaty of bob to aoy Umt than waa ao olon day. It am a 
aurprtaa bow ooold aoy raapoaaliii a aaaaibar make aoah a atatamaat. To an that 
dian waa a don day aad tnda ampleyam aran baaiac a holiday oao had oaly to 
walk to tha Lawtaon Oardaoa aad an a atan of than gantloBiaB aalinlag taair 
holiday on Boodaya. Of aontaa, MnaUm ahepa moatly omoad on Ttuayh Tlia 
Trada Employen Aet had oartaialy dooa a gnat daal for amalloratla|t tha eoadltion 
of trade empToyaia. Bafartlag to Um apaawi whertia tha Bdaot Oommittn had 
bean erltieiaa^ tha Miaiatar ia*dwtga danribad tt aa a "aotapl^y IrraMmatMo** 
atatamaat. Be pointad oat that Urn amaading Bill had ban enaMarad rally aad 
adopted nnanimonaly by tha Baiaet Oommittea who fpiv* thafar fail ronai deration 
to the Bill and raaohod a naaalmooa daatatoo ngardlog It. Ba waa aorry that 
aoy ooa ahoald have att a rt ad (ha ammban of Uu Bamn CbmatjllMao 

The einolation aaothm wn rahmtad aad oo the moMoo hf BIr ifoaatof* Lat 
tha amn^ag Kll, aa roportad* by toaSbaet Oenmlttn wn paaaid wUboat 
a diaant, 

Dnnuor Boaam Bou. 

Motor Bhauhot Bpot JOam oast oMood that Um Boabb Diatrlet Boonb Bill n 
nportod by the Sabot OOaraalttn bo tahn late aoorfdamtim 

Mr. Bhagat Bam Sia rma 'a ontbo for roaommltlal of (ho BIB to Urn i 
adnt Oomaaittn for nmaoidaaatlao.wn ndad oat .. 

S. dotoa StopA /oah aaond that tho M^te lomfaodobdL 
Mr. BAonf Okarma mAWt. JhaTarWobad the l 
aepadally the ite O o nram n t waatad to ntala tor 

mambar of a IwhM Board ia ‘IpabOe latawah* 

Major Shaahat Bi ‘ 
for bag aad had 
Iba beat poaaibto 
wn aomiy aadaatal by 
pawn to real ora a a 
meat whbh wpa Bto 
troatad'trtUilha ‘ ‘ 




Mian Abdnl 4*4 nwtet rfi w d nuli « ^«ac l« uad lijiifaMl 

;tii»Mtor'iMariMii^-Mt'«daa^^ Od te a n a Hw' iftiagai of tte pai^. 

IBan Mnrnttak liminti that Hranl pratiaioM of tiw mir Nl oat «k 4 m 
M et of loaal lliV«OonnMit.' 4Hidd the Oewei MM oti for Urtaaea^ vaiat to 
bata lto oot to nelife tta a to eHoa of a BMmber, eraa if IM «aa aiaatad bg a 
aUdorUi^ IrO vaniM oooM 4MaaaiBad ma)oiltf aod tba aloaton muitad Ub to 
wawieal thiM," irilf ' dMSid tto aemaaMat ataad Is Ua waj. Be foittMa aaked 
er^ Ilia Beaad abOaia sot 'beadwo ^ 4eht-te aleel tfnir owe KMootfre OOeer. 
Bailee waalad tbe nsiriMr el BOBiaafad aeaitara te be ndaeed beeaeae bo 
igWraboBB tbat aeoa t a a tad aambaie imld alwais iniloeaee tba daeiafaBa of 

A. fflsfeai Beaiad mmtad aoBiaatiooa to die IXatriet Board to be aboliahed 
•jb/Mbm, JB'veiead wt Ipdanmeaa of hia eOBaiBDlty la the DIateiot Boards la 
Ida Blalwai. " Be araa opiwaad to dM appoiataieot of a aoB*oflloU ehalnaaa of a 
IBstilet 8oai4 

Vh. Mnhammad Abdul tUkuum, ia a buBOtoos apaee h , aaid tbat BritUi 
dipi aat a ejr bad anoeeaded ia aaoMfiag oJaga la andi a bmoow tbat eraa tboogh 
dM Br W ibe r raasaiaed tba rnlar. na alaBe for any failoraa or aroag dotaga aaat 
to-tba *ldaek ladiaa.* Iba proraioo for the appoiataaot of tba Ezacntiva Oflker 
#as a OMat latTwrada eoa. 

8. Bingh Bwatantra aappMtad the elnolatioB aad iroaieelljr aald tbat 

"pabUe lataraat” laeaat "iataraata of tba pMt; la ppaar.” Tba eirouladon motioa 
ina leat aad tba Honaa praoeOdad to diaouaa tba Bill, elaasa by olauaa. 

A few foroial amaadmeota morad by JT. B. BMkh Fait Mohammad, Farlia* 
nttitivj SiOMterjg wcra tdopfeodL 

Bepljbg to Mioii Norollfth, Major Shaukat Hyat Rhan Mid that the 
•ppoliitneiit of the fiieontlve Offioer wee not e new provieion. It hed been flret 
itttrodneed bj Sir Ookui Ohend. in nuoidpel committeee. He ge?e en eMurenoe 
Ihet the Esnetttife OfBeer would not be impoied upon enj Board without reeeon 
or ne e eii i ty. The Ezeoutire Officer, be Mid, would be like the hMd of a court ‘of 
waida whom the OoTcrnment would alwaya be too glad to withdraw aa the 
oonditlona in the Diatrict Board concerned improTcd. 

Jfton Nurvilah had to put up a battle aingle>handed against Major Shaukat 
Hpat Khan, who defended the District Board Bill, which had been passed on to 
him in legeoy by the Premiers A number of amendments moved by Mian 
Humllah were rejected and discussion was proceeding when the House adjourned 
dU Movemfoer 4, r o 

Sikh Gitrpwaba (Ambnd.) Bxll 

dibs MOVBIIBBR Immediately before the AsMmbly proceeded to take up the 

r da for the day. Ft, Bhagat Bam Sarma raised a i^int of order regarding the 
t ootlbe given to the members. The objection was ruled out. 

Gimiif Eariar Singh asked for iMve to introduce the Sikh Qurdwara (amend- 
ment) Jmll which sought to amend the preMnt Act 

Mtan Abdul Hayo stated, on behalf of the Government, that they would be 
iwepared to allot a day if Oyani Kartar Singh would make a circulation motion 
on that day- In that event, the Goverummit would support the moHon. 

Bardar UHam Singh Duggah who had arisen ia his seat to oppOM the Intro- 
duction' motion, wanted to speak, but the Speaker Mid that Imve had already been 
granted. The Bardar maintained that be atood up In time to oppose the motion. 

The Spoakorg who sidd that the member had not stood up in time or anyway 
had not siM timt he wanted to speak, ^MaM a little later that the Chair had com- 
mitted an error in aa much as the motion for leave to introduce the Bill had not 
bmia put to the House. The 8^ The Speaker, 

therel^ ealied upon Gihni Kartar Singh to ask for leave to Introduce his Bill. 

fha Oyanig in milrag the motlosL said that certain'^ amendmenta were being 
wimsid Oh dhe basli of etp^ieaoe gained by the workmlg d the Gnrdwaias Act 
£b now wanted to repsesenta^ to me Sikhs iw the areas outside the 
BrikUn Ponkb to the Imressed Cklaea. He also wanted to ralm the term 
of tlw Odtnwmm eommitlies nc^ further wanted to let 

the Skrow^i Gurdwaia^^^ P^ OommiilM Be. 20, (XX) a year on 

Dhaiam Prsfdiia ioitead # Jlsi: 

S, IJifam the Akall 

Party wanted to au mamaga^^m be kept out of the Qurdwara 

Otmmlllea ao own tiMM mwf M Party. The 
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. oaMXi oir mi> 

•bubs to po«m Md (Imm toi 

toww d . TIm wmillit Ml « 

CbraRUMut aot to Mpport tto Bin liaqm 


«L«5**ja^ 
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Ito MtoB to tolnriNM ito hm «m Matotod Md «M bM 

Dhuxi m Hood SmrAtimv 
toftor^Jtol Btofb MOMd (to IglM^ 


"Thbi AmmMf naotimMlt to to* OamnuMBt to vamimt to tto Ootoiatoiii m 
ladto tto antoatle <witoM ol tUs Boom duu m totnapt to atottol Ito pUm Hi 
wbmi will HMlt to t«y tow mwtoiwt wd dto w w twt wwog Ito agifailltiwl 


la woftoi tto molattaa. Bardar^ Lai . 

wUto, to mM, ww totoc wtiM oa-anfaat tto Pnntob wawaat 
ladto bat to Baclaad alMWMia dwqiumoB tod baw dfimiHwl bp tto 
‘ I o( ■imadlag npocta. Baidar Lai Sii^Vi eaw ww tbal tto 
tto Tietiai of noMnada. It 


__ ^OMiaada. It ww tto lewwl ptiw wbidi 
itowar ww aattiac w eoaaparad to tto laartaw to too priew al oltoa 
whiob to baSr to rap. Ito dlffleolt attaadm ia Baagai ww aal tto 
God bat tool of aiaa. Han^ towovar, tto dtoatloa bad attnotod i 
ol too wboia eonatrp and Ilia Hooaw of PatUamwIt bat it w 
to toair atloBpt to aqplato awap tto dnaBataaow fwpoaaiblo 
U^blp paood pai^ bad btonad too Paaiab aad tia glow 
tto Paajab bad awda ao auaiap wMlo aoiw adhat pio?k 


that 



Wboa 8. iM Biagh maciaa to taa wnno rapat waiw ww paaawiw to wa 
Bowo of Foriiaawt, K. B. Maaktaq Ahmad Oarmaai, Bala OaaaaAr Ali aad 
Saftd AmM Ali abratai : "That ia iniiok Pi^« not WUto Popar.” Ha tetbac 
aold that OHIO had baw toatp daapatobaa of waaat froai tto Paajab. Ua waatod 
that toon ahmld to ao priea oootiol ia tto Paajab. Ha atoad if tto Oofawawl 
of India wooM to willing to andartato to oom to tto loaona of tto Paajab 
gnwat in too tiaia of alnmp whUh ww bonnd to follow. 

Tto Pnaiier, Lt. Cof. Mabk Khitar Mgat Khan, who iataifoaad to tto food 
dabata ia tbia ataga ia ocdar to fdn aoma faeta aad BgniWk wn t ion a d tto Goman* 
nmt of India aguat tqdag ag^a anaathtog whito had bm .Iftod aad^laj^ 

r am? 


tto pna 

L Lm 8i\ 


h mfamd to tto Whito Papat tritieh ww paaamtod to Ito 


Bimt ol India agoiat ti^g again aonn 
waatiiM. Owtrm of pnoa of whwt, to i 
waataa to wfone tto oontiol, ttop nnat 


taiad aad 
aad 


j aaid, wmld not ha faaalbla 

nnat ooatml tto pilew of all 

moditlaa. Tto Pnoj^ ww not gnodp. Imp ia tto Pnnjab wai 
laizplap. Thap bad Mw toariag of the Owtnl Gofonaawt'a iatwtIOB to ooatml 
tto pctMO of otbor eonuaodiUao foe a oonplo of paam now and ho hopad that 
inioe owtnl oidinwoa wonid bo wfoioed. The piemiar did not wwt aontnl — 
priew at pnamt bewnao to Jaand that it might laanit la aunp dUBanlllw aad 
onata awKwaid I ‘ 


dtnatiwa. The Pnnjab Goforamwt had aol made aap paodto. 

Ha fait aoerp to tova to wp that tto pao|do who dia wa aad (to food altaallwi to 
tto Honw of ParUoauot aoamod to bo oamidnfomad paopla : wpwap, thap had 
aot bow la powaaa i on of faeta. 

Tto Paajab ww a aalltng pnnriaoo aad tto wla panhaaan warn (to 
OorainaMBto tbiragh (halt agwta aadllfaipbodp knew that tto laiatiaBa 
a adlar aad a aola patehaaar wen not alwapa hoppp. Tto Pmador aaid, in 
ehaoca. that tto Paajab ohonld ham baw ^ma aa opportaailp to bam ttoto oop 
befon onp miaiator of Hia Mi^aa^'a Goranmwt wwt m to amto a oMIamaal 
on tto food aitaotioa aad tto Pnnjabh napooaibili^. Bo wwtod a 
to to aatabliahad in fatan 


of lottiag tto prortodal GomnaMot ban tliair aav 
amdo ogoiaal thorn. Baraotog to what to aallal Ito 
ftna"‘->tto Paajab giowa r - tto naadm aaid that ^Iha 


"aniheinga of tto aUwt anftna"‘->tto Pnajob giowa r - tto - 
ailwt giowar aafteod b aia w a to had'ao aapoort of ^ Piaw or wp 
maddnaip. Tto Piandor ba^ that thp mpw againot Ito Paajidt ] 
amdoda. Ha lafwa d to tto eondition bdua war whw wkwl «Mi 
l 7 to B% 1 - 0 ^ par maond. The rtiiht of tto Zamiadan at that ' 
dtiorilMiiMi w# Fiiijib ZiMniwiif hm % dihl of Boa 900 
Paajab gw ww did not giamblo and whw tto war atartid tto 
tiaa begw toaoting ap. Tto Gomramwt of India wfaiiu-._ 
and, alSmaltIp, the pilee of whaal ww doaoatrallod aol la wdw 
giowar bat w tto Owtwl Ooreiaiawt had to pap ami Bk a , 
ooaimtff^ Wiw dm now harwat warn lo tto "maadwh**.. wtoG 
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'sasTii 

Buhlmr -j, 

■ w lifi |M (D Ai d hUto fi — 

447 a* ttoMum. u« M mag to ta4 UmI , 

qoottl to »Wm 4 ptopla. la Ua *!•« GovwmtoMt olji 
MI7 ia aikloK tor kH quota fa«B too Poniab 



bttiaiMr oMp-Httuli awn tfun oaf pitrioai ow p o a d . ,. 
moot eoalatom MiNi tor a hitfior qiwta, of iriMol Ik 
pioriooM. So OMOMd Sir Ohhota Boa of hovioc wni 
ui4 oMtotod toot ho hod haoid Moh optocha o hlBaSU. 

Sir ChMo Sam amKtid that atoM April look ho hod 

thot the prko of nhoot botmoo Be. 10 ood 18 pet aeaaa wee he| e ew i|ei 8 b lq . 

CM. Sahib Dad Khan Whet ^ 70a Mf et BUweat f 
Sir CUoto Sam tetottod that the Hoa1>te eaeabei 
mUnndaotoiid Ua far pa r peoa book koowa to hi% Hie 
oould aot pQeeibl7 toll one thing to the oamindon onteMo .. 
nnodar thing han booona that would ohoke the ntg toondation ot ne 
whiob bo oS^od : that oonddenoe woo hto leol wdnotej. It wan. on fhl 
61 the eonfloMM of the uaiodaio thot ho had oadiaad the Mote oeh of 
of anoh 0 etiong praoo, the Hindu Mohaaobho and ttw O o ngi ea (oheiM), 

Hr. Jo$h Ton me right 1 Ton 00)07 the oenMen o e onl7 of the naiadmi 
of oontoe. not of the BJoon (Inugbtor). " 

Beonaing hie opoaeh S» Ckkatu Sam ooM that ho woe e 

tha Kiaano than Hr. Jooh and Bwatanta who had baaoaM 'Tertea 

need to at7 hoarM that Britioh anat be tnrood ont, hot to*da7, 
unknown piweato thoT. had ahangad to anoh an eatant that 
the Panjob Gorarnaoar far a 


MbnU^ the Punjab Gorarnaoar far aot haring done eaohgh 

iFSSr •w.wi! 

Joah had put in far the rMooing natea, aid that da BMMi O o ren i a eat gag 
ga7iig^]^ 138 e ioy yearly fm ite^ eoflte a .far M plng B d tnlhiifa g. 


I lantte fraa ite eoflteo far halptag the nlfanfag pMaai 

of India WM not piepaiod to pa| eM 6 qwriow mfrVSt 

Berenoo Hinialer farther aatd that tbeg were ptepnroi to to jho omM b 


I Qowni 


idh WM not pttpAMd to pot OfM 0 timtlm o 
^ Mid thot ttify woro pfqpoiii to to 

fwer hero n pnea for n aaond of wheot ae ataaf U , 
priee of naoaaea w oownadittea ban ariaaot whe d wr lhav am* 
area Are tteue. u that wee done, than wonM be no non for 
ptioo of wheat. 


the Paojab grower oouM he 
forotha ““ ““ 

Panjab g 



Jfien Hamttah aorad an 
"pitee of whaet** 


to toe naolntoa : That loq toe 


**Pdaa*H . %jdM md* oto^ ^af^Kft^ jfw dnee to the ftwkl. toMg .iiM 
ej»a|P|ir and aBhettee eontirtte Mterad on au arilelae an qgifamud^ to|| 

IMn y»nai 
naiahofMhi 
I OM pcoliiiipflu 

At tkT ami 


Iffan. Miridte* toonght that toAntlon ahonld hare ham thaatadmdda 
ontnSad. U 7M aq on printing ennmaf. Mtee. ToeTlip 

*144.% 


whan tha Hoaae adjowaad. 


TsvraMiitmu^nviifmiBLT ftiiy 

^ •■W MMpO jdOttIM MM fBtl MM MM UMBliO* MltWl 

‘<sis^!ir^esj!& •. ■»« .. 

' Ml Md I9 ft BiMiv naM tint On Pimjab has a aaiplm af 
■ M whMt «wli tiny em^aflbid to md away wiflwBl aadiaflir* 
da.af JlMlr mra pmriaea la **9 noBaar. 

^Ohand MSapaonag tlw GovacaaMat ol ladia woald Oka to |mr> 
m itoiBlna te Baai^ or oHiar aaady anto of tin eoaatey, what do yoo 
I th a naaiaaM* 7^ 7<» bo nopoaad to oeeoto f 

Mm Waaft ^>Wo mn ao fir iaaalvad<ao tow pnvoMl ftooi the Govata* 
dja baC n oaa ia'naite wa woald oooaldor that faToatably. 
oful Cloods-lhaafc you vary madi for yonr oflbr (langhtar). 

M JfiMMR-lbia ia a mattar that coaearaa toa agtiealtatiata aad 

Alia eppoae^tha loaolatiOB. Ha agraad tiM tha aoat of 

had iaaraaaad but that did aot naaa that tba prtaa of whaot Aoald be 
jto U|^ to aoy oxtaot He aaggmtad that aoaie auudainBi pileo amat 


a (huamftar AU, FarUamaB^ty 


thoutl 
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•vdl^ to 


mEBm oir mo smrifixw: m 

to* Mto TtllM*. If to* Ctottoi C^wtoMtol!^. tofcwi* 
of toaPatoibQitfNmtonit tfwto.toWM >t,<i|bhl ^ *ato 
RtaMMdto to* PM*. B*]« eiMiiito toMMttoB 

rftMtom m* to** to* oaatn ahoaU Imv* itoMito 

ocnMiM 




Jitor 

sb 

mM to** toiy a 

MiihMkNi Ifoni tiM ^ 

dttolto *k* pratfan** Into*, h* mU, «m tgb big * ooutojr to b* 

OMf Oiiitn. 

Ck. Jkm 0 d For JCkam^ maltiltliMd thtl Um Zamindaf mm aol fMti§ ^ 
•dtonwlt liUini for hit Imbtm. He thooiclit thet aeitiol of wheel pmi Mwt 
eeteil eeneooMery |^to«i«hip on the eenieder. 

S&dki Hamam Sirngh, Ftarman JUi end Fir Akhar AH eeppoited Ihe 
inolation. 

Uauivi iimkar AH Athar (Ahrer) leld ihel inepite of the non-enfhrcaaienl el 
eentrel of wheel prioe, oonditione* lihe thoee in Bengel, miehl e|^r in the Panjeh. 
Tmf knew the! the former Premier of Bennl did not went rice to be Uken ewej 
Benget. yet rice wee teken ewey worn thel prorlnoe* He oeutioned egelnel 
mditioni erieing in the Punieb Inepite of the feet Ibet there were 

of wheet beoenee cironmetenoei could eriie wherein It might become 

impooelble to gel enAolenl wheet in big dUtriot towne. The Punieb (Sorernmenl 
chcHild cee thet thic eituetion did not enee. He referred to the dimouitiee of the 
Mployeci In the Gk>?eroment Piece where the auboidinete employeea were getting 
very little peyi. Thingc were elreedy bed end might become woree* No donbl 
oonditione Joet et preeent were not terrible but poormen were celling whetever 
tittle sold or cllver oroemente thev Doceemed* 

Bibi Raahbir Kaur oppoeed the reaolution end oritloiaed the edmlnletretloo 
which, chc ceid, wee corrupt. Bhe aeid corruption wee recpenelble for the feilnre 
of the control cyelem. 

Ck. Moha, Abdul Rahman (Ahrer) blemed the foreign edminlctretlon lor 
their preeent difficultlee. Poverty end nekedneoe could not be put en end to end 
if they wented to do thet they muet become free. He crltioleed thoee in«oberge of 
eugev dietribntlon end eeid thet only the fevoured once could get euger* In come 
eeeee only e few bagu were dietribnted, the reet diaeppeering. 

5. Lai Stnah. replying to the debate, urged the adoption of the reeolntlon by 
the Honee unenimouely. 

The Minleter In-eherge of Food, 6. Baldav Singh explained the peeitlon of 
the Punieb Government. He eeid thet while the Punieb Government hed readily 
eooepted many reetrictlonc end hed not objected to the limited control whieii 
elieedy exietedr. It would not accept any etetutory control of wheat prioee. They in 
the Punjab, could accept wheet price control only if the prioee of other oommoaltiee 
were eleo brought down end controlled. They were not unware of the fact thel 
the Government of Indie had promulgated en ordinance to atebiliee the pricee of 
other eommodliiee by fixing the profit, but it yet remained to he eeen bow that 
oidinanoe worked end whether in eotnel practice prioee came down. Sarder Beider 
BIngh wented to make it clear that the Punjab Government bed no Intentioo to 
blenm any Provincial Government or any pahy. But he bad no heeltatlon in aeying 
thel whatever the Punjab GovernmeuPe repreeentativee bad eeid with regard to the 
Government of Indie end profiteering indulged In by come provincial Governmente 
hed cemained uneoewered. Sardar Baidev Singh contradicted Mr. Joeh and claimed 
greet credit for the Punjab Government tor ita having carried out with great 
en eeew the ^^w more food** cempelgn. While aome other provincial Governmente 
had been given from Be. 5 lekha to even Ba. 20 lekha by the Oantrel Govemmenl 
te propaganda ete. to encourage people to grow more food, the Punjab Govemmenl 
hod not got any thing. In apite of fbet 38 lakh aerea bad been brought under 
eultivetion with the reenll that the Punjab todey^oduced one milium ton of 
f oodg r ai n a over and above the crop te the year IMS. While laat year they could 
export only IMJQOO tone of foodgraina, tbia year they had been able to give 
15 lakh lona^ of foodgraine for export to the deficit proviocea and to dm 
.^nment of India te military pnrpoaaa. Dealing with die idea pnl ficmraid 
the Oommunist membere te rationinii^ B. Beldev Bingh aeid that dm Puhlah 
it waa^not oppoacd to riticiiing* In fact, they were already ---* 


, ^ ... to fiticiiing* In fact, they wi 

l a do n in g.bada* If _tha unl^ whidi had been adopM in nmbeytwna 


idy working tm 

_ji ndopted heMi 

«onM h*T* to toton* 1 lb. of foqdpdM »d s 'itoi'M U5* 

i*f* to h»j S.f*B 1 W Um.'tm pmiMlon of lb* Piio)*li aeeecd* 
mw ma 8 enn* and 84 lakh* of whUbi to* nutd tt****^^* 


wtm iha biife mil b jrf i kboiiMr mti (UiOOO^toDf lor nrboii moialioiA^ 
^31i FodJi^ liid ptodiio 0 d o llllb oror 74 laMi toot oKloodgitbit of wMST JOJiiu 
loot wm grtiBi tad thm wm^moitty oiod te tlie^^ tod ooooidiDg to Mb 
dfim tTtllablo tboal 7 ItUi loot of mint wm uttd lor tluU pnrpott. In tU 
fSoot dO ItUi toot of fopdgrtlnt wtrt nqoittd both lor tho homto tod the tnimtl 
poimltttm in Mb Ponitb. Aboot 15 Itklit toot of ioodgrtiot wm left tt tondot 
tod that wtt whtl Mit Fnnjtb htd tgited to girt to oihtr dtfidt proiinott tod 
Mb Gofmmtnl of lo^” In ?bw of tho tbort ftett, the Minbter ttid» it wti 
olttr. that Mb Pnoitb wtt tlittdy lidiig oo the ratiooing bttii *tnd Mbrov wtt no 
Bttd, io Mb opinion of Mb Fan]tb Go?ornmtnt» to nndtrtokt additiontl tzptndituit 
lew ttltbllMiing and rnnning a maohintry for working tha raMoniog tchtine* Thata 
wtt BO nata of tooh a madilnary at tha Fnniab had fnlfiUad ib oUigaMont 
towardt araryona. Btfarringjo what ha ehoota to dateriba tt ^wiong lapintt in 
a ttoMon of m VmaoalarTrratt.*’ 8. Baldav Singh attarted that it wat wrong that 
Sr OkhotB Ban and tha Spaaker had any tlookt of whaat Ha addad, *1 haft no 
atoeka of whaat and Sir Ohnotn Bam hat mueh latt*’. Ha pointed ont that Mb 
arrlTdt in tha *Mandb’ thit year warn mueh more than daring tha tiianout 
ytart. Worn could that hara happanad if tha Zamlndart had been adrited to hoard T 

MaUk Barkat That wat in apita of you. (iaughtar). 

Bardar Bald^v Bingh quoted figurat to thow that daring the laat 8 montha 
1,66,ODO, I,41»000 and 68,000 tona, ratpaetivaly, of foodgraint, which were part of 
whaiM wat totally brought for being exported undatpatehed at the godownt or at 
tome of tha godownt or at tome of the railway atationt. 

Mr. Join la tha railway to be blamed 7 

B, Boldov Singh No one b prepared to aoaapt tha blame. Oontinuing, 
Sardar Balder Singh tald that erarybody had tympathy with tha people of Bengal 
in Mbir diatrata and tha Punjab would always be willing to render wnatorar help 
it can. Ha added that thw had kept no aaorata and they ware prepared to aoaapt 
Mb blame for any wrong dona ^ them. 

Tha Minbtar-in-bharga of Food, 8. Balder Singh repeated the Punjab Gorarn- 
mant*a oppoaiMon to atatutory control and declared that under the praaent condi* 
Mona if control of whaat priow wat aoforoed it would ratal t in chaoa and that no 
one would like it No control would be efTeoMre nnleaa they would requiaition all 
tha wheat. Did Mr. Joah want that whaat should be requisitioned 7 

Mr. Joih t— Yea, all those who pay more than Ba. 200 at land rerenua, 
their atooka should be raquisiUonad. 

B, Baldev Singh maintained that dealers and District Magistrates, in fact 
arerybody excepting 2 or 8 members here, were opposed to control. 

Mr. Joih Don’t quote the District Magistrates, they are your henchmen. 

S, Baldev Singh said "The Gorernment of India bad to pay on an 
araiage Bs. lO^d per maund and undoubtedly that was not an unreasonable price. 
’Whiui wheat waa told at Ba. 8-8 which was the lowest price the GfoTarnmant of 
India failed to make heayy purchases as they had no adequate arrangements. Tha 
Punjab which had rendered great terrice in war had also helped in the matter of 
growing more food.** 

B. Baldev Singh waa pained at Mr. Amery’s statement in Parliament and 
said tlmt he had ignored the huge stocks of wheat which the Punjab had gi?en 
to dedcit proTinoea. Of the one million tons of wheat quota 7 lakhs hadH^een 
supplied already and the remaining would be sent in 5 months time sMll ahead. 
Ooneluding, 8. Balder Singh referred to the freesing of stocks by orders of the 
Oantral Gorernment and aaid that. the Punjab Gorernment had as mueh responsi* 
bility to protect the rights of ^ d^ers as that of the growers. They would tea 
that the dealers do not sum. He was one of tjiosa who beliered that trade and 
agsioaltuxe mnat m hand in ibiid and the interests of both must be safeguarded. 

Pt. Bhagat Bam Hare you consulted Sir Ghhotu Ram 7 (lauAter). 

Tho raaoIttMoii mored by 8. Led Singh waa adopted without a dirislon. 

Gyofif Kariar Singh mored for ^e circulaMon of hit Gurdwara Amendment 
Bill Mil Jiunary 1844 without a ap^^ 

TThha /ofl/ff Singh Bedi mored an amendment that the Bill be circnlatad 
Mil Mar^ 1, IMArvTha aesaodmant waa accepted. The House then adjourBod 
MU NorembiW 8. ^ 

SnPFtJDfBIITABT DmCAWDS VOTKD ^ 

Olh. MOWBIIBlSR :«-*Ib about an Imr tha Aaaembly roted today aniHida* 
WbUtary demands preaaBtad by ^ J^nauea Ifii^ter, Sir Jfonohar Lai, for^oB 
Maount of Ba. |os da|^liMil Mb ohmgaa iu teapaet of raiiooa dapinl^ 



ttmABLAstJiijMjxjaim ii 

"jPfc wtjBotioiMi.aBwd vm nitoM aadi Om diMud « iilMi«dMriMi 
by • OommoniM m»m\m «m toM ^ 08 wIm agdut & 

^ PiwjAB liAVD AunATim (Aiiim.) Bell 

» ; Bifeatie Ifinitte. intfodtEioad till Piniib AltauiliOB of 

I^d v^AjPBttdmattt) BUI and aikad that Uia &ll ba laimad to a aataot 

;»iiMo|e of ^tha lollowinir mambaca :*-Baia Qaiaafar AIL 81i. BUs I 

Bmm S* ^ Bingh, K. B. Mohd. RuMain, B. B. Bbri 0hao4 It aiwiu 
B ibf & Garbakah Singh. Mian Mnmtaa Danlalanai 8« Tija Singh SwntanhaL 
Hnkand Lai Puri, B. B. Gopal Daa, B. SantoUi Singh and & nhfc Sw 

Iha atotement of obiaota and laaaona of tha Bill aava : mia IttMatldii b 
baing promoted with the object of ramoving-a numbar of daiacta In tha l^t whlah 
Iin?a bean brought to light by the Judgment of the Lahore High Oonrt in tha 
aaaa **Malawa Mai rerana Punjab ProTinoe” [I. L. B. (1942) Lahoie 758] and the 
lodgment of the Federal Court in the oaaa ^Tunjab Profinoe Teraua Daulat Singh*’ 
(1942 F. 0. B. 67). Opportunity haa alao been taken of ramoring a nnmbw of 
defecta which hava been revealed in the actual working of the Punjab Alienation 
of land Aot{ 1900, and of making a number of oonaequantial amendmenta which 
ware not earned out when the Amending AcU of 1935 and 1940 were paaaed. 

Sir Ohhotn Bam, while commending the Select Committee motion to tha 
Honaa, aaid that the Bill waa bd^ introduced with a view to make up certain 
ahorteomlogo. Bv the decision of the High Court the Commiadonera had been 
deprived of their revisional juriadictiona in respect of aj^peala arising out of the 
oioara of the Deputv Commissioners which defect waa intended to be set right. 
Another part of tha Bill relates to removing tha disadvantages which the wieul- 
tnriat money-lender suffered as against a non-agriculturist money-lender. All the 
providona for appeal were now sought to be consolidated. The Bill was intend^ 
to steer clear of all loopholes, and in the light of the experiencea they had gained 
they had hammered out the new Bill. 

Sir Gokul Chand Narang, who moved that the Bill be circulated lor diciting 
-pnblic opinion till March 81, 1944, was the solitary voice of protest in tha House. 
jDr. Narang said that he knew the fate his motion would meet but ha wu making 
the motion as a matter of duty. Sir Gokul Chand said that amendments had been made 
In the Alienation of Land Act from time to time before also but the late Sir Faaal^- 
Huaaain gave an aasurance in the then Provincial Legislative Council that they would 
not go dther backward or forward in the matter of that Act. llie late Sir Bikander Hyat 
Khan had also given a similar assurance before the amending Act of 1938 was brou^t 
np. But Sir Gokul Oband waa aon^ to say that none of those assurances were 
being kept Then again, when the Sikander-Baldev Singh Biu^t waa entered intOi 
they were told that no controversial measures would be brought up for the 
duration of war. The non -agriculturist members of the Punjab Assembly declared 
at a representative meeting, where representativea of Sir Chhotn Ramy group ware 
alao present that they would cease to carry on any agitation against tlm ]^d 
Aliraation Act That 'snowed their readiness to forget ue wounds which had been 
inflicted upon them and the injustices which had bmn done to the nm-agrionlturiata. 
They did ao in order to show their goodwill to the agricnIturisU. They had hoped 
that the measure would leave them alone as th^ had wanted to leave It alone. 
It seemed, however, that the measure would not leave them. 

Sir Gokul Chand referred to his opposition to pievtous mending BUto 
which he criticised In the House and in Ae Press and how he had point^ out 
Bmt the amending Bills were •ultra vires’ of the Mslature. He was gM that 
the highest court of law in India bad given a d^sion ^hy which W* 
supported. He was sorry to say that the Punjab Unionia Mioi8|g7 ••“Sf J® 
taken a vow to carry on a fight against ^e civil courts in 
Government would not allow any opportunity to be lost to clip 
oonrU and they had made serious encroachments upon the poweram um eivu 
eonrts. The KIl would go far ahead and would have far-rea<ming eflMts on tm 
righto of proprietorship of lands, it would upset the whole thing, 
deelaring the transactions void and would thus cansm Jtcavy ^ JSSSSSJ 

who irigkit have entered into ^ose tiunsaettons and 2®®^.^!® 
and grandchildren of those whose lat^ 

M ihteiing into such transactions. The 



Igf tlw leertlly^ to to t gttg i i a d lli iaqwirtino 

with it, ito ^ to m 


•foner «iid 6y iHiyifig w inoi^oftowiite Motiot ha be abta to m badk 
the land fiom morteilgaa or the laMae, no natter wh^ and for how Iqiig the 
trasitothm WM nto&. If, pay all m iwiiie^ he 

had ntoilTcd tob noftoai^ eonld be tweeted at once by ^orden of . toe Scinity 
Obnihliaioov win w^ 0 ^ no into the fdrnafftiea iaw.\. iLt 

pMant toe eanction dl toe 1)eiwty Conmisnoner once ohtatoed tcpzding the Ihle 
of h land waa coneUtofed dndl ana toe nortmae or toe leaaee could fooceed to 
bnild anytlilog oh toe laud, but according to the amending Biil the noltgagar 
nay go and apply to toe Oommiaaionat at any time and have aanctioii eel 
aride* The Jnortgam would at any ttne-^to which there would be no tlttit-p4ie 
able to go to the Ananclal Opttiniiaioner On reriaion* The reault would be that 
to futnre no purdhaaer would be able to begin pniting a plot of land to any naa 
without hating to wait for a very long and Indeftnlte time even though he ntoht 
hnve epant a lakh of rupeei oh that land for bnilding a factory. Any aanetton 
obtained may be hpeet and then in the event of a eanction bdng upeet toe niofl- 
gager wonld not get even his whole amount and interaat thereon bat Just n small 
amount as a retamer. The Unionist Oovernment had lost ril senae of proportion 
to daaling with auch a matter. They eemed to have no eence of decency. 

Speaker : Will the Bill have rctroapecUvc effect ? 

Sir Gokut Chand : Yea, Sir. 

8ir Gokul Ohand added that it waa aheer ininatice which waa bdug done 
without any regard to the prineiplea of Juatioe and equity. In the old days when 
toe Kinga wanted to have a^toi^ belonging to any individual they used to take 
It at the point of bayonet. The Unioniet Government waa iuat now aedng in toat 
manner and managing to get everything by force of a Bill with the eupport of 
a majority. Oonoludlng Dr* Narang said that it was but proper that the elass of 
pereone who were aifiBcted by the Bill toould be given an opportunity to have their aay* 
The Jndgee, the members of toe Bar, the Deputy Commiaaioners and persons oom- 
peient to say ahould be given an opportnni^ to express their views. 

Mian Nurullah, who enppprted the Seleot Committee motion, made a few 
auggeationa which, Bir Chhotu Ram said, would be placed before the Select Ocrni* 
mUtce if toe member would send those in writing to him. 

Beplying to Sir Gokul Ohand Narang, Sir Chhotu Ram maintained toat tto 
arguments which had been advanced by Bir Gokul Ohand were by no means new. 
The aubject of ‘Benami’ tranaaotions had been before them for toe last 5 
People competent to express any opinion on the matter had expreased their 
and theae had been eonyidered by toe Government earlier. 

Sir Gokul C/iandT— Did you circulate your Bill even thdn T 
Sir Chhotu Ram We had the opinions of the peraone competent to expreaa 
opinions* The previous amending Bills had been considered and passed by toe 
nottse after due deliberation. Sir Chhotu Ram then referred to the assuranee whidi 
according to Sir Gokul Ohand the late Sir Faaal-i-Huaaain had given. 

Sir Gokul C^nd :-*Ib that aasurance also dead with the late Sir Fazal-i-HuBaain T 
Sir Chhotu Ram replied that the aasurance had been given for the period of 
existence of toe Government of which Sir Fesal-i-Hueeain was a member. A 
democratic person like toe late Sir Faxal-i-Huaaain eould bot have given any aaau- 
ranee which would bound down every aucceaaor to toat Government itoioh waa 
not reaponeible to anyone. 

Btr Gokul Chand :>^We were not aware of any inch mental xcBervaliona. 
Oontlnuing Sir Chhotu Ram edd toat the late Sir Bikandar's aaeuxanee moat 
have been an aaanrance % similar nature and not lor all times hot lor the tone of 
toe Government of whidi he Wat'S member also. 

Sir Ghbotu Bam controverted Sir Gokul Oband and deolgred llial «a a 

of toe Sikander*Bddev Pact there bed been no underetanding by which it 

undertiien by Sir Stkaiider Hyat that no controversial meaeure would be brought 
up before toe i^datare for toe duratimi od toe wav. If toara was an impreedoo 
b toat efibd It was ah errOneona Impzessi^^ and dtoiild be removed. No 
undemtandhig was givfh by anponi to anybody, 

Sir G%il Chiand .*^But toot ia what was published in the pnee, 

Sir Ohhotn Bam >-l am not mepondhte for what toe prem publidiea. 

Sir Chhotu Bam maihtainid toid what^waa said by Sir Sikaador 
waa toat no fieah timadon toeeauw w daaa only would bo 

tot too duToiioa of woe. That oinitoiiOi tiwy warn hoBoniiid;* 




iBi m xjBsicMim tiM*^ 

8£^dar BinUokk Bimgh fdtMRy t»M 9 tlitt ttw Anjib CtoMniMit ww 
iollbirlnii; • poUej ^ kitl^ isdutrics. Ih* tide ol taldnc ■ H wao wM not 
ma. 8o fw thaw ««• ao ormnniding ia tha niKar tedoatty la tha Paajah 
aaa tha 'viaa* OofanaMat of Oia PaaJaD ahoaM aot ha ia a hany to taioia tt> 

B, nija Btngh Bwaimnitra aaU mat by tta piovidaa.iahkai waa douad to ba 
daiatad tt ma elaat that tha myth of the Paajab Gofamauat ba^ onioaad to 
control araa aaptodad. 

Bir CMm Chani Narang, who anpportad Miaa Naralhdi la a aeat Httio 
Punjabao apaaeb, fait eonateaiaad to aay that thoao dMog oppoaito aaamad to 
bo a famUy of aaad men who kaaw not wbat they wan doing. . . 

Ba wM Satdai Boldav Slai^, who, ha aaM. was aarnug aoma body alatb 
bd^ and adtad hiaa to nallao what Idly waa befag eommittaa by attanpUag to 
kill aa iodoatry. ■ 

B, BtMn Btmgk Ton know whoaa baby it ia ( laughter ). 

„ Bir CMml Chand :*-^y hatra yon taken np thia dannabla *fflapa.“ 

B» BaUap Singh t— “Sim gnl paigaya hai” (langhtar). 

Sir Cfdkw Chand pointed ont that men waa no aaad of aneh a proririon aa 
than wen hardly two angar faetoriaa in die Punjab and than waa no aneaa 
of angar. Za the Stataa. all ahorta of facilitiaa wan being aetnally giran for 
pnttiBg np iaatoriaa and ha wondered why the Pnnjab wae Adlowiag an na* 
WiM Iptha 

Sardat Baldtv Singh^ leplying, ttid th^t it wu not nt nil the intention of 
the Pun]eb OoTernment to elose down nny eogei feotorieia The Pnnieb Ck>Tem- 
amt wee not opposed to indnitriel deydopment end he could eey that 
they would be prepared to render nii help in this mutter. But they eould not 
forget to protect the rfghte of the egrioulturieti end if eny induitrj in e perti- 
ouler tree would become e burden to the egricnltnrietek they hed to be protected. 
Hed not Bir Qcdcul Ohend experienced the hardship by the opening of another 
sugar mill at Hainira, he asked. 

The amendment moved by Mian Kundlah was r^eoted. 

Obb 6 BtruDSH On Growbrb 


Mian Nurullah nioved another amendment through which he wanted that 
instead of six pies per maund being charged as cesa on sngaroane from the pro- 
ducer as proposed, It should be 3 pies per maund if the price was 6 annas per 
maund or over and not exceeding six pies per maund if the price was 8 annas per 
maund or over. The mover pointed out that he was making a very humble de- 
mand to save the sugarcane grower. 

Sir Gokul Choiia, who supported the amendment of Mian Nurullah, quoted 
igures in support of his contention that the new cess would mean a further bur- 
den on the imr sugarcane grower. He wanted no cess to be imposed at all. Sir 
Gokul Ohand addressed the Ministerialists particularly and told tnem that at the 
projnosed rate of 8 pies per maund, eveir sugarcane grower would have to give Bs. 
12-8 per acre as an additional tax to what he had to pay already in the mrm of 
land revenue etc. He said that Bs. 260 would have to be paid oy the sugarcane 
grower per seasoa to the Government before entering a factory. He bsMd his 
calculation on 400 maunds being the production of one acre and the average land 
for production being 20 acres. Sir Gokul Chand Narang declared that the sugar 
factory owners in the Puoiab were prepared to pay Be. one per maund for sugar- 
cane, provided, of course, uie price of sugar was raised proportionately. Sir sM 
Bam. ne added, had even offered, in an article, that the factory owners were pre- 
pared to pay Bs. 1-2 per maund. But the Government of India stood in their 
way. That Government would not agree. Sugar was being sold at Bs. 12 per maund 
but ehahkar at Bs. 20 per Jiaund. Be asked why the Punjab Government was not 
taking up a strong; attitude^i this matter also against the Government of Inctti 
and prevail upon them to agm to let the factory owner pay more i. e. Be. 1-2 per 
maund to the grower. The runjab was growing sugarcane in 417,000 acres ol land 
and the Inc r e as e in price d sugar to Bs. 1-2 per maund would bring Be. 76y00y000 
more to the grower. ; * 

n, GKivmaiiBt iniii • bid Mid ineoig^wtait owytot.' In tiw nriniil 

MHw, tb. PonM OorainiNnt mmad to be following iriwt tha tJ. P. Qomnnunt 
had unonnoM that i^tarw amwttt thn wonid ik wmdd bo ntUioad for thw 
- .... bnHdloi 


gooo Ol we gipwor. wonn jne I'onjan uovanaMot nw too aonay 
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aOh and k |ht PM^tilb^dhie^ 
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mmf M 100 
Iha viisitleci«lltl 

5afitolbJk OftMib topiKirM llie amtadaMi 
0^ Baid$9 Singh, Datalomiimil Ml&Uler. faptyiag. Mid that tlia aaia oi 6 piM 
pff lMiiUKt waa lo oa eoOaHed from tba laoUn ovm. 

Sir Sokut Phamdi^Tbni mm mold ba mraad ham tlw aio#ar* 

; S. Baldgv Singh maiotaiDad lliai tha bardan of ttia mm would aM iail an tha 
agrioatlariat If Iba CbveniaMiiit of ladla flood ia iba way of paiins Ba 1«S '.p0e\ 
maand of aagatMoa, aa auggMlad bj Bit BbrI Rani» no oaa aiood (a Iba naj iM 
iamaeiag Iba priM to 13 aaaaa per maand Ha aakad why waa not Ibal Mag . 


Tlia amaodmaal waa rajai^tad by 12 vote lo 05* S. Bnldnv Singh, bowavar* 
aaeqplad oaa amaodmaal of Miau Nanulak^ Tba alauiM warn paaaad'aa amaadad. 

Tha Bill waa oppoaed at ita third laadlng ataga by S. Sohan Singh Jmh, Oh, 
Jfohd Abdul Mekman, L. Siia Bam and Pt Shagal Bam Skarma who aoettaad 
Iba QoTaromani of bardaning Iba poor mmiadar, aTaa Ihougb it alwaya olidm^ 
Id ba thair friaod. 

Sir Chhotu Bam rafuted Iba obarga and aaid that Iba rMponaibilily of not 
boTiag mampled all tba samindara who paid Ba* 5 or lam aa thair land rafanna 
WM hia. But ba waa aora that iba lamindara had aoMplad hia raaaona, baMUM 
Iba money thua availabla waa to ba apani by Iba QoTammanI for tha baaafti of 
Iba amallar eamindara Ibamaalvaa* 

Tba Bill waa paaaad and tha Hoom adiournad *aifia di$\ 


The N. W. F. Pr. Legislative Assembly 

Budget Seaaioa— •Peahawer— 17lh» to 27lh Auguat 1943 

Finahoial Btatimbut toe 194844 


Mr. Sardar Bahadur Khan (Moslim Laagua) waa alaotad BpMkar of Iba 
Frontier AaMmbly whan tha Budget aeMion opened at Peahawar on iba t7lb. Aagaat 
1948. Tha Oppoailion (OongiMa) bencbM ware empty, Twanly-thrM mambara of the 
Mlniateriallat Party ware praMot. 

On taldog tba chair tba new Speaker thanked tba Houaa for tba honour 
dona to him and aMurad mambara of all partiM of hia aympathy and oo*oparatimi. 
He lagrattad that the mambara of tha Opposition ware not praaanl in tha Aaaambly 
and raquMtad tha praM lo convey to them hia maaaaga that ba had now oaaaau 
10 ba a member of any party. 

Budost PBUaVTBD 


Sardar Abdur Bab jrban Nishiar. FInaoM Minlslar. praaantad tha bndgal 
MlimatM lor Iha year 194344. While doing ao ha mada an appml lo all paruM 
and oommuniliaa in tha provinM to unite and help the poor paopla Ibtough IbaM 
diiBenll timaa. Tha FhiaoM Minialar ravmlad that Iba raranna for 19i3-44 waa 
aatimaled at Ba, 206.94 lakhs including a aubrantion of Ba. 1 crore from tha Oanlia 
and it wm anticipated that tha year’s working would iMf e a net dafleit of Ba. 
7.78 lakha to ba met from the accumulated aurptusM of pravioua years. This daioll 
waa due almost entirely lo the proriaion mada for aspandilure on tha ciril dafanM 
organisation which would diuppear whmi the war ended. Tba FinanM Mambav 
polnlad out that their rerenuM oonslated of a dzed subvention from tba Oaalca 
a^ other llama which were mostly Inalaatie. Qofernmenl could nolbopalo 
aohlafe mu^ from the latter aouiM aod tberaiore thair maia hope lay fai 
paranading tha Ckivernmant of India to incresM thair aub?ention. This* ha aald» 
wa piopoM to do whan we barcaaUled down lo oIBm aod have saada a cMpii* 
Munfa survey of Iha whole poallion, to anabla oa to toka in band thoM a ma E^ 
ao long nagtaetedilof Iha bMi^t of the people of tida 


FinanM Minialar as^aioad at length tha maaanrea te Iba 
cloth and keroaana oil in the prorioM and « 

‘ 9 P to supply wheal at a reaaonabla , 

; **Wa have aniarad upon our dnlto at a very 

tha livh« eondUIbna of Ml of aa mM In eedm lo 
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Tiasif^4] 


way and we afaall aodeiTOBr ta pmfida ^ piopla willi tlw neeawltui of 1& 

10 Mi they gat thaie at Mioni^ 

titfi. AUGUST >-*Tha Aiea^ly nel tliii iioniiag wHIi Om Gaidar Balmdag 
EbaOt the Oiir'BpialBir» In ^ ehidr. Biloca Bit Hauae afarled to tjamaal Uw 
bailniia of the dSor. Sardat Mdr Mingh (Ooagw) waa awoiii in aa a 
lauaadiata^ aftat lha oatMik^ oaramofly, Biu^ Idiwar Singh left tha L 
Lika jf^rday* the oppoAtlon maihbefa abaantad tiiaiiiaelfai and only^ 
bara of Iba League Party wan i^reltaaL 

The Fioanoa Mioiatar. Sardar Abdur Eab Niaktar mofad two oflUaial 
the N. W. F. P. llluiatan^ aalariea (aeoond Afnandment) Ml, 194%^ and^ tha K« W« 
F; P. GfMte'a add 0apttty Spaakarh Saiariei (Arnandmentrm 194Q, wUali 
wm paai^ without oppoaitloQ. 

Barddr Aurangtah Khan, Chief Ifiabtar, mOfad four billa* the N. W. F. P; 
Fra«amptioo (Amendmaoi) Bill, Sia N« W. F. P; War Senriaai (aiaBipdoii) Iroai 
DiMuafifiaation Bill, the N. W. F. P. Motor Vehida Taiation (Amandnent) Bill 
ati^dib N. W. F. P. Filtaga Oauucil (AmanduMnt) Mil, whbh ware pa a a ad. 

lie filth Bill, namely we K« W. F P. Trade Employaea Bill, waa eixoulatad 
for etteldng public opinion thereon by February 1, 1944. 

The Fjpaakd* read out the Billa wUohjrera paaaad daring the time of the 

Governor. ' The Speaker 


Oongrm Miniatiy and aaaented to by Hia Ezeelleooy the 
dadarwl Uiat only the' Qooudar Bill had been lejeeted. 

To-dav waa the official buaineaa day and the whole work waa finiahcd in 80 
minutea. The Honae then adyonrned 

OOHDOLINOn TO DbOBABRD BiBlfBBRB 

tPtiL AUGUST Tribntea were paid to the memory of Khan Allah Dad Khan, 
Sandar Jaifat Singh, R, M, Chamatudl and B. B. Kanwarbhan Sagai, late 
Aa., when die HOuae met thia moming. 

Speeohea were delivered by Sardar Aurangaab Khan, Chief Miniater, and 
Sardar Ajit Singh, Miniater for P. W. D. Sardar Bahadur Khan, ^e Speaker* 
alao made a abort apeeoh and adjonnied the Hodae for 15 minutea aa a mark of 
reapect to the memory of the deoMMmd membara. 

SiKB RSUGIOUB EWDOWlfBHTB BllX 

Sardar Ajit Singh, Minkter of Public Worka, moved that the N. W. F. P. 
Sikh Beligioua Bndowmenta Bill, 1939, which waa being piloted by him aa a 
member of tha oppoaition, be referred to another aeleot committee, eonakting of the 
Ohief Miniater, the Finance Miniater^ the Advocate-General. Nowak Za/ar Khan 
(If nalim League), Rai Bahadur lahwar Daa (Hindu Independent^ Sardar lahwar 
Singh (Oongreaa), Paar Kamran (Mualim League) and the moves. Sardar Ajit 
Singh aaid that the bill had been deaigned to provide for better management of 
thenncome of Sikh Gurdwaraa, Dbaramaalaa and religioua endowmenta in the 
B. W. F. Province. He aaauied the Sikh oxgaakationa and Gum Singh ;^haa 
that the bill would not nodermine their atatua and funetiona. The Bouaa 
the Bill to a aeleoi 'eommittee* 

Ihe Houae, idter finiidiing the buaineaa in five minutea, adjourned. Aa 
the Oppoaition waa again abaenjt from the Houae, 

GmrmtAL DmousuoN OF Budobt 

- both. AUGUST >-For the fourth day in auceaaMon, the Oppoakion 
were again abaeat from the Houae. However, it waa a day for geneial 
of thehudget. . 

Bepl^ng to the e p H ohe a, Bercf jar Amanffaab Khan^ Chief Minister inatlfied 
hk action in loiming a minktry in the prormoe. With the help of hia ooueagiieab 
he waa able to have a people’f government in the province. The (%ief Mlot^ 
fdao animniieed in llm Bmee Gmt edegnate atepe hid Mready been taken by lha 
Miiiktry to end^ te^^ Frontier Crimee Begulaiion. Beplying to K. B. SiidwUah 
Khimk demand fiat the Baiktuiixeaolntlon to be moved in 9ie Houee^ the OfaM 
Minkter said th^ theb i^ey^^^n^ well known that they itood lor Pddaten end Aa 

Sikha atcNM ^'lor ' Aaid < 

. Tb. SdoMtiin.ilWMr^'jSlh^ quacih «M hMwi 

Hwi. mth npt attn^ Bii^g iMfc# of ^ OomiUoit^ M wM 



fkt «at 


a Marihi 

•I Jnhm BuMir SmuMith ma dilMtad ntfj (h» origlad 

> « 

kl itmadi te;gml» put bj 


Liter tfie Houm p i i iei ill tilii Gofma 
lUnietiei ini tim idjomiida 

Nov^QmciASi XwiLimoiii 

Mb. AVOD8r>>-Wbiii l)ii AiSMably meet momiag three eembare if 
the Oongmi Pertf, 8ar4ar Khath Arbab JMur JSehman JPkm iii4 

MbkdTdbbai Khan, ix*Mlole(6r« were pifleent in the Boom bat inmediitilp eftir 
the 8§Mh» tobk hie eaet they quieUp w^ked oat. Liter Nawab*ada AUah Nawau 
Kha% n^Dipatgr Spelter #iia a memer of the Ooogreee Pertj, eppemdi* oe the 
Oppoiltloii beam MdMf t m Booia efter eona Um% 

ToAaj Wii the oon-oflSiciel baelneie dev end ell the il?e repolitioM warn 
mmh end wiihdmvD efter proper umnaaem iron the mlnietere ooneinied hed 
been given. Mn Abdur Ramid Khan, pho wee to move the reeolation Mmeadtei 
the rfleeee of poUtleei priaonere. give e empriee when he ennonoced hie deeielon to 
withdrew the reaelution eeyiiig that he bed been eeaured by the provinohd Govern* 
meat that the qneetion of the releeae of poliiioele wee under the aerjbae egneideiii^ 
ion of the Government, 

Speeklng on e reeolation, Khan Bahadur ArbaB 8heraH Khan urged upon 
the Ckmnment to Inteodaoe oompuliory primery eduoeiion in the piovinoe. Knea 
deminjen Khen, Edaoetion Miniatar, admitted thet the high rate of orimee in the 
proviaee were e direet ontoome of geoere! poverty end ignorenoe. He eeanred the 
Bonee that edaoeikm In the province wee e netionel neoeetity end hie government 
treuld leave no elone antnrncd to edaeete the Petbene. He told the Bonee the! 
hi would appoint e oommittee for thie pnrpoee, 

iHTERFBLLATIOZre 


lythf AU0118T t— To-dijr wee the leet day of the Budget aeeeion of the Aeaein* 
bli. The whole bueineae wee gniehed In 16 minutee. Before ennounoing the 
idQoamineot of the Bonee *iine die’* Khan Sardor JBahadut Khan, Speaker, in ei 
abort i^eeoh referred to the eheeooe of the Congreie Party during the eeapion and 
eaid that he wee eorry for diet. He egpreaeed the hope thet the friende of the 
Oongreee Petty would preenede them to attend the Houae in the next eeeeion. 

Beplving to a queation of Khan Abdur Baahid Khan (League) whether (e) 
Khan Aopni Cfhegiar Kben wee injured et the time of hie erreet, end (b) the Qov» 
nmeot were prepared to diecloae the deteile of injuiiee euiteined, 8ardar Auran$»$b 
Khan, the Ohief Blnieter, eeid that information in thie regard wee being ooUeeted 
end would be oonimunioated to the Hon’ble member in due oourae of lime. . 

Beplying to another queetion of the eeme member asking lor the number of 

K ee erreeted imdar ^e orders of the Centrel Government end the Provinelel 
mment, the Ohief Minleter said thet the neceeeery information wee being 
eoUeoted and would be oommuideited to the member in due eouree of time* 

The House peeeed the N. W. P. P. Legieletive Aeiembly (Membere’ AUowenee) 
(Amendment) Bifi, 1M9 and then adionrnea eine die. 
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^flMriaeial Acte OMMd 
iwttiliifj Iqr Fmnmdid ~ 
ntdhr Govwraora. 

9t BrnmUMtof 

!%• CbvuuBicat of Beafal 

Th$ Worhmtm^B CoMMMafloii 
Mmmdmmi} JMf tM (&ti. Act VI of 
rngliilomimkor €, l»4f) t— To aoiBiid 
tho workmoD^t OonfMOMtioii Act, 19313 
la i«i opplioalioo to Ban^ lo imvido 
for apj^tnoat by tho Oommbflonor 
for Worloaoo’i Oonpeaiatioa Iron tho 
ibt of modiool roforoeo pioporod by tho 
' ‘ ‘ OoTt of olBeiol mSedkol 


tofaooi to whom any modiool onootiono 
la &poio botwoeo omployoro ond work* 
mm may bo roforrod li^ tho aaid 06m* 
mliiiooor for a xoport and whoao roport 
(diall bo binding on both Mrtioa. 

Tk$ Bengal Land»Bevenue Salee 
iAnurndweni) Act, I94B (Ben. Act VH of 
394t) (December 3, l$4») To amend tho 
BmgM Land*^ronno Moi Aoi. 18^ in 
order to allow the dofaniting holder of 
aa oatato or aharo of an ootate, which 
kao been aold under tho eaid Aet, an 
opportunity to apply to tho Oollootor to 
bOTo the aalo Mt aeldo on hie depoeitiog 
the duos widi the Oollootor within a 
•podded period. 

The Bengal Agrieuliural Debtcre 
iSeeond Amendment) Act, J94» (Ben. Act 
Vm of 29^ {December 99, iPdf ) :— To 
amend tho Bengal Agricultural Dditore 
Act 1996 in order to extend tho period 
of WTO yoara during which an application 
oaa bo filed before a Debt Betdomont 
Board, to aoron yoara. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The Calcutta and Suburban Pc2%ee 
(Amoadmenf) Act, 1948 (Ben. Act I of 
29491 (April 6, 1948) I'-To amoiid the 
Chlentta Police Act, 1866 and the Oalcutta 
Bubufban Folioo Aol^ 1866 for tho purpoao 
d onaniing proper control of aoamon'a 
lodging houoea and thereby to protect the 
•oamen who take ebeltcr therein. 

The Bengal Land-Becenue Salee 
{Amendment) Act, 2948 (Bm. Act II of 
2949) (April 7, 1948 ) To am^d the 

Older to proride ice the iaioe of notice 
of odle of eataM to ^ proprielm 
lattfMoaUy or where ^ number d 
amiletoia ia more than fire to at leaet 
tfii of them by leglateied poat tolorm* 

^neBm^ loeal 


Accent or /alrodaofiBa fit IMiSge, 
hoecX BeU-GofoniBMnl Act of IfBfi ta 
ordm to mofida Ooforameat with power 
to aboliah any Bond withept the 
oonaeat of the Diatriot Board 

7^ Biimef (Rural) Primarg JBdaoa* 
Hon (Amendment) Act, 1948 (Ben, Act JV 
<^19M) {April 10, 1848) >^ 1:0 emaad 
^ (Rniel) Primary ifidueallpa 

Act. 1930 ia Older to proride for lam 
repreaentation of ladiea ia the Oeataal 
Primary Eduoation Committee and for 
the repreaentation of apeclal iateieata la 
any arena and alao lo lemofe certain 
other minor defeota in the aaid Act 

The Bengal Finance Act, 1948 (Ben. 
Act V cf 2948) {April 29, 1948) 
raiae additional rerenue for a eertain 
nariod by rarylng the iptea of the 
following taxcaH[l) Bntertaiiimenta Tax. 
leWable under aection 8 of the Bengal 
Amuaementa Tax Act. 1922 ; (2) Totaliaa* 
tor Tax. leviable under aectmn 16 of the 
•aid Act: (8) Betting Tax. ieyiabie under 
•eodon 18 of the aaid Act; and (4) 
Eleotricitf Duty under aection 8 of toe 
Bengal Eaectrielty Doty Act. 1086. 

The Bengal NcnmAgrieulturat tenencg 
(Temporary Provicionc) Extending Act, 
2943 (Ben. Act VI of 1948) {Auguct 4L 
2948) ;^To extend the operation of 
the Bengal Non* Agricultural Tenancy 
(Temporary Frovlaiona) Act. 1940 m 
one year more from the 29th May. 1948 
pending the introduction of permanent 
and more comprehinaife legiMatlon on 
the anbieot. 

The Bengal Vagrancy Act, 1948 
(Ben. Act VII if 2948) (October 89, 
1948) ;-*!• to proTide Oovemment with 
powera to colleot all ganulae vagranla 
and place them In homea and in thaaa 
homea to provide in) food, ahalter and 
clothing tor all ; (6) medical treatment 
for the aick; fo) work for the able 
bodied; and (d) eduoadon for, the 
ehildren and alao for auch adulfo •• 
appear to be UMt to benefit by It. 

Bllla 

The Calcutta and Suburban Potkm 
(Amendment) Bill 2949;^ 
the Oalcutta P^iae^ti M6, jjirfifi 
Oaleutla Suburban Pelto AeA IfiOfi for 
piubibHing the wae of eyefa iHlelmwa 
in Calcutta. ^ • 

» JThcMmgdP Ageteathmet tbmmb Tax 
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JAC ftvfUiJgr Hh 

Jl«i— f NM^A^BFimdhMsai Ammmhl 


‘(tmftnin ^•w H tiem $) 


BmgA NM*Agcie«llwMl ViMBex (!!■■• 

■ ilii M W pMdjj|Ei||[^ At(L IttiOk Wf 
jpH^ 8NMI QM 3NPID Hiirf IM* 


14Win|MEDpi,]MI 

{dmmimmi^ BOft-lBa «n|« Iha fplB* 
aWwoity L-d AwSilaiM (fiS 
AaMI«l VOOk J| ^ aM TtorbS 
MI,ib. mafmnF m Hm&akMal t« 

tO'^niiil imiaiL t^Ui— 

It iiiii«m 

b• 1 fe•■Ml*l^' 

Oottm Mm^bx 


Aml IIBL in tii iniSkMlta ^ Iht 
Wlib am • '•ifitm fc i wtwi^ ib« 

'IPNNim H 1V XIOflll xBf 

fit iMMr oittiiiiirtiott 'df dt 
ta Mcw taatoriM ud to 
iMlIkv <*— mlittiiii bolMH* 

fitS^ MMttM<mribi m>- 
MPid Nm DilMgt Boodo JUt. tm. 
IfcO Jt BBOKd BU ^TM foil lilNM to 
tto worao to oloet ooB*dBtiol Ohoiaum 
do Ihilt M to fhw ymn. Vt 
IMB oho boiD mddi'm piOMDt 
of dothi Iv tiH 



Tki Ihmft* MUeMot^ Bote Ml 
Tlo hi7 0 4 om oo oMMsoI 
eooMumd for li|^ and Imo ond otlwr 

OoHft WigPdt (tiiimd- 
rntHt) BM r— 1. 1b oufco It OmtotBr] 
for 0 dBeMo>lioldaf to m a ocnttiiotL 
of kh iMnioc BOliihd hh eMm nodor 
•oodoD fi, tai oMht to MBtlona o oalt 
or itooBM or taiolitato oiaaoiloB pro* 
•■■iut 0 wad. 2. lb mka it 
' 00 bolt or onsotho proete 
bo mdotOboMo to oot addo 
. tho ordor df o Oopoty 
Onaihtlooor OObtiiw o doto'for pMOHot 
Of 0 elaim or rogolSliag ttw oMir lo 
whloli olaim ON to be jpoM. 

ftko ftuffab fnit Bmptofm (ioioad* 
OMat) Ml >-1b‘ioBaTa oertala dUBoOl* 
tt^ UDOi^t to llgbt io Bn workioK of 
tho FoolOb Itado Boi^qyMB dot. iMQt 
by ataondioR tta dot, ao'oo 'to oaqioww 
too oaipioyor to taka ^ ovattfaBO work 
fron hh oondo^ 'oiblon to * 
natththwi am vi ohitthh i 
and 1400 iMddi MopomcV 
to hipooo dm ahd lOiBiio aot 
the mpoyoo bObn ttoUMag 
fiipootlToly. 
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'ler<tha 

I'lbhdaO 
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powor of 1 

Onu BmM 

PX^SsSm^SSt^iSS 

of afadhg, wahoiiML ad olf o - 
with oood ate., pwlifaR aaiORK 
oettoo p r odoeo w. 



the a b oe o ee Of tioM Uadt for dio ' „ 

of daehmtiaM mdar the Pgm 
Beghtratioo of Boota dod 18B7, a<d 
u^R the flUiag of a fiaah dadaradoo 
oUhatory if a ^pnea h netertad, afttt 
hanoR eaaaad to foaethm. 

3!ke Punialb Ommal Btiu 3b« 
{Stoamd AwmdmMt) Ml. llfovmbtrA, 
iMI) i— To aatood the ^Jab GaMcal 
Baiae Tax dot, 1941. ao that £tm 
ahall baeooie pajabh by the daahr m 
dw year imaMdhtely followiM tho year 
for whiob it haa baen ebaiRwr 

Tk« Punjab Land Praatruatim 
(CAoa) (Anmdmtnl) Bill. (Novambaf #, 
jptf ) >-To extend tbe Pnnjab land 
Ptoaarradon (Oboe) (datond.) dat,10wt 
ao an to bring tho wDMe of KaoRta Inataht 


Intborithf (BTsf 
M, 1004) t~tb 




.a ^ • 

>01 MOMwMr *MI 


to 

OM4 


vitbin tbe aeope of ite 
Tka Punjab Leeal 
Stniaa) BiU fJfareb ..... « 

teBBOva aneh dbqjulideadooa 
ariaa fioBa the oaii^ateBt on mr aai^ 
The of a wa nb a iB or odhe boldan of 
lo^ anthorldaa. • 

2k« Punjab Urkm Immuvahk JPrp> 
ferty Tax (r«MMifhn if tMj BUI 
(Itareb W. IMl) :-To Talidata aarkdn 
draft Tolondon liala p r ana red aadar 
aeodon ttl) of the Pot^SrUAnnlS- 
MOmbh noMr^ Tax dm 1940^ before 
4ha oanto efthe foU padod of 80 *va 
aihmd ror On daUraiT of rotoma. 


'Tbe PumJAb inborn BnmaualAi Pno- 
pertp Tau (An m dmant) ML Idf 
Ml JM4i t'^To eat at aaat 
paorldiii^that tho hna lo^ 


in Baadon 8(b) of tho I 
Oibao Imaoeabh FMpaatr Tax 
ly dnalo daa , a aentajpl 

dSSSSrIShBdciBal dal. MIL 

dSUSSS^^ 9 
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!■ a ikaaktoailtr, arw flaa to aa» 
■ton kM Mia ittB u dM aad to Ml ak 
tm$ da dooMp b that ap aa iiellaB. 

Vto Fmtt* J to Ut ato a «f M a r t t a g i d 
Jmdt Um mt imm th BM {MrnrSTm, 
IMH) imad.tM Pookb Bndtattoi 
a(.llariiMid iMidi OML mm 
A) toMnaitaa iOmi ath« thaa 
Iha OnamirioaM to bi tetutal vllh 


m to bf* IIM Ii(^t ol ontol biteo 
dM imacwd OommtoiMMr to tho pa>9 
■gitaot whom tlw OomiatiiloBir 


(ill) to NOOgoiM oliirlf Aw Nil* 
atowl luiidtotioa of tho noiaoial Ooom 


GotoraaMOt of OrioaA 

'Tkt Ori$ta Local AtUkorUitt Salta’ 
otoa of (Mot Act IM (Oriua del UT 
i/JM*) (MMmbrM, 184$) To ntoridi 
for octwiioii of tha tern of oSm of 
ImoI AoAioriAai lo the piofiooi dutiag 
ttooontIniunM of pinmt hoiAHtiM aad 
te a piriod of liz moothi tbmator. 

Tfc« Oritta Ltgitialiot dalhtriliti 
Satmoim of 0§ei Act MU (Oritta Act 
IJI. of 1948) (Dtetmbor IT, iPM To 
Htnat membiiihip of oay of Hli Mo* 
{Htj*! Ihnw ot imylojawBt dinetlj 
aooMOwd with Aw pnaaot war beiac a 
dtanwlUleaAoo for mambanhip of tha 
Oriaao LoRialaATe Aaaemblj. 

Tkt Oritta Ttaanet (AaModmmf) Aof 
1948 (Oriara Aef tV or 1948) (J/ai^ 8T, 
1948 >-To pUoa tha 8ab«Dapaty Oolleo* 
tore 00 tha aama fooAog aa Dapo^ Ool* 
Iwton io lagaid to Irytag of into nadw 
tha Ofiaaa Taoaney Aot, UtS. 

Tkt Bihar and Oritta Stalt Aid to 
Mtulritt (Oritta Amtndmtali Aot, 1948 
(Oritta Act Vcf 1948) (Marek 81. 1841 ) : 
—To anaoia gniok dwppMl of andieatlooB 
fw Stata bd ao thatIMnetorof Davalop* 
'moot BM9 aaaeAon amall foaoa witbont 
lafanooe to tha nwatloga of tha Board of 
ladaattoa. 

n# Oritta Stamp (AawadaMaA AU, 
1948 (Oriua AU VT of 1948) (AprU 10, 
,1948) —To noifp Aw lataa of Blaiap do^ 
rhagiiaiMa ia the proriooa^ 

Tkt Oritta Wtigku mad Mutmru 
Act, 1948 (Oritta Act VUoftOU) 

88, JPM)t— To As a aaala of ataaoatd 
abaaoBiaa with lafannoa to tha ataadaid 
twiMita for Aw pioriaee. 

Skt Bikar mad Oriua MtmMptl 
(Orium A t a i a d tt t a O dot, 1848 Ukriua 
Amt » V mi) (Jala 94, JMfrs-tb 

gggfi 


ol 




aad 

Vhal ffWam _ _ 
fat Aw pNaiaaab 

Bllla 

Tkt Bkda Wtmmft JMfhia 4 a, Atllih 
ptrtp UrafmatM to Afr f aa H arol Aodd 


la laapaet of ag^ltaial laad at thif 
aalo* aadar Bu Womaa^ BiSBa 
to nopaitp Aet^ tM7 ia lanaat at pat* 
par^ oAwi Awa agitaoltoNftaoto 

OovonuBoat of Aomub 

Tkt Aaaam (AaworarAvMtM 
Irtoto) Ihaaaep (AaMadawat) 

(Aef / of 1948), (Marek 98, 
amaod too Aaaam (Tama 
Diatiietal Taoaocv Aoh w 
lamofa dWoaltp u 

la pajlag Qowmmmtt Mvaaoa bp 

gaia of loada partalaiog to la»pl« 
other rallgloaa laaAtoAoaa^ ota. 

Tkt Aumm Forut (Aawadawaf) Aot, 
1948 (dot a Of 1948) (Marek 80, 1940) to> 
Farthar to amaod tha Aaaam Foiwl Bo* 
galaAoa UBl io oidar to 
aaaaarp hanaamaot aad 
aad to paaaliae aap Fonat OBoir jw 
PoUea Oflicar who maAoaalp aad aaall* 

tha .pro* 



oioaaij 


aap paraoo oo 


taaoa that ha ia aaapaolod io aaj 
oflboea or oAwrwiaa aa profidad op 
Aoo 60 (1) of tha Bagolii^. 

Tkt Aaaam Laad mad Btetam BtmUm’ 
Horn (Ameadmtat) Act, 1948 Mot I/I if 
1948) (Marek 80, IM):— Fortbar to 
amaod tha A a aa m Load aad Baaaaaa 
Bagalatioo 18B6 la order to aatpowat 
Oofanmaat to twau ralaa lor AW'iaalodp 
of a t t a^ed morabla proparto. 

2%# Ooatpmrm Ttatmtp (Ameadmtat) 
Aet, 1948 (Aet IF of J94ti (Map 0, 
1948) t— Forthar to oiaaBd Aw Ooupw 
TaaoBop Aet USB to piavida mllaf Ipr 
all eiaaaaa of toauto bp r^oalaf A* 
rata of latanot, abollAoa of daowgaa wi 
amoioof not aad faaUiiaAag Aw dli|iiqB 
of taaoaelaa aad dialribatioa of raatala» 
Tkt Splket Ttaaatp (Am t a d meat) Aot, 
^(Aof F0/f^.(ifap 89.^948)^ 
lb amaod thaMM Taaaaap ^ llli 
la oidar to pnnUa total for all .ahailB 
of taoaata bpiodaologAw lataaffataillL 
abol l Aea of domm oa ariawi ft Mai 
aad faamtaAag the dMalea of tbamitaa 
aad diatilbattaa Of aaoto ala. ■'» 

f!to Aaaam Moaea Ita djr t 
maoD A«t.»MiJM rief 


1 Hii (WMiMb 






* Muam HMnot fM (^e< 
Vtttf mt). (July f. 1945) -^To fa 
fa t^m al wSieli ignotiltiii!i^ iDoom 
fall be taed imder fa JMm Agrt- 
«bltfai Iileomb^lix Aet, 1990. 

Tk$ Shillano(4ttaehm9nt €f8»lari$$) 
Aet.j94$Uctrhl ^ im. OuiyB, 
emeod fa Bofa te fa 
Afatnietfifttioa of Juetloe to fa Britlili 
piiliOB ef fiblllongi in ofar to eeimre 
enflcorml^ In fa netter ol etteohmeot 
ol Mkriee. 

fa Amam Cowri 6f*Ward$ (Am§nd- 
Wfil) Ad; 1945 (Ad YX of 1945). (July 
95«T945)t^To omend fa Beoiral Oourt 
of Watdi Aet 1870 in iu epplfoetion to 
Afiom, to moke profMoni of Saetion 
ICO of fa Oonrt of Wevde Act 1B79 
ipMloiUi in teepeot of ozeoution of 
famii ot ordcn pe n ed by fa flifidi 
faint io Tigerd to ell pendiog eulte or 
ptoeeedlnga. 

Th§ 4$$am Court of Ward§ (DoU* 
yuUtm of Fowori) Aet, 1948 (Act X of 
WUU 25, 1948) To enend fa 
Bengal Ctart of Werde Act 1879, in ite 
fanMtlOB to Aeaem, in order to enable 
fa Oelleotor to delegate euoh of thoie 
powen ee fa Oonrt approvee to a 
Bpeolal Offleer appointed to aeaiet him 
k fa management of fa Eetatea under 
fa Oonrt oTWarde. 

fa Auam Legiehtivo Chambere 
iUembori* Emolumonta) (Amendmefit) 
Ad, 1948 {Act XI ef 19M (July 18, 
l 545 ):-^Farther to amend the Aeeam 
LegleiatWe Obambera (Membere’ Emo- 
HnniMite) Act, 1988, in order to fix the 
ditly allowanoe for membere of the 
iMMlaiure in aeoordanoe with the upper 
Mtagoiy d Firet Grade offioere. 

The Bhilloug (Execution of Decrees) 
Ad. 1945. (Act XII of 1948) (September 
14, 1945) :^To provide fa Oiril Oourte 
fiaVfa Jnriidietion over the Britieh 
«ortioii of Shillong with the power 
Ceend deoreee for ezeoution to the Civil 
Court! having Juriidiotion in fa Kheei 
Btateii and mao power to ezeoute deereea 
neat to them for ezeoution by the „01vll 
Oourta hadng ]arladiotloB in fa 


Goveraflaenk sf Sind 

fa Bombay SnkrtainmmU ^ 
(Mid Aiaeadeteaf) Ad, 


Duty 

1948 


{Mmuk 95. 1948) 

wtertalnment duty to 2bX ol^fa pay- 
imqI for admieahm ai^ flterad fa me- 

faty and dlaoonfaaed 



and i neia aae d fa elamp duty on < 

daeaba of iaelraamBta azaeaied la 

OilT of KmaohL 

fa Butodero MuoMpaHiy CBatm^* 
dba of Term) Act, No. HI of 1945 
(March 98, 19481 t-^Ezieaded fa tana 
of fa Batodero Muaielpallty by alz 
month! io aa to allow time for boldiiig 
faeteelion. 

The Karachi Joint Water Board A0t^ 
No. JV of 1948 {MarN^ 98, 1945) t-*Oon- 
ititntdl a Joint Water Boi^ to iaapte* 
meat fa Hal^i Water Storage Schean 
for anpplying a permanent eonree of 
water to Bopplement fa eziating aupply 
for fa Oity of Karaohl. 

The Bombay Woighte and Meaeurm 
(Sind Amendment) Aet No, V ef 1948 
(March 98, 1945) i— It made an enabling 
proviaion that a trader or agent In p oaae 
aalon of a welfa, meaauxe or wetfl^ing 
or meaauring inatrument ahonid be pre- 
aumed, until faoontrary ia proved, to have 
been in pomeadon of it for uee for ei|ule. 

The Sind Coneumption of Intoxiednie 
BestricHon (Aeurndment) Ad, No, VI of 
1948 (March 98,1948) i-*Provided fat 
appeal! from fa ordera paaaed under 
aeotion 21 by the Oolleetor abonld lie to 
the Bevenue Oommiaaioner and by fa 
Aaaiatant or Deputy Oolleetor to fa 
(Collector. 

The Sind Opium Smoking (Amend- 
ment) Aet, No. VII of 1948 (March 98. 
1948) Bmoved the limitation impoaed 
by aecUon 31 that fa payment ol re- 
ward! for deteotion of onenoes under fa 
Act ahould be made available out of the 
ftnea. 

The Bombay Village Sanitation (Sind 
Amendment) Act, No VIII of 1948 
(March 98, 1948) Validated fa no- 
mination! by Government in certain 
caaea where fa nominatlona at the gene- 
ral election! were leaa than fa aeata 
allotfa. 

The Hindu WonmJs Rights to IVo- 
perty (Sind Extension to Agricultural 
Land) Aet, No. IX of 1948 (March 80, 
1948) ^-Extended the proviaiona of fa 
Hindu Women*! Right! to Property Aet, 
1037, and the Hindu Women*! j^hto to 
Property (Amendment) Act, 1938^ to 
agricultural landa in fa Pronnoe with 
retroapective dfect reatoring fa ^nmed 


intention of fa Leislelatnre nullL. , 
fa Federal Oourt of India in their 
dedaiott in oaae No. 1 of 1941. 

The Bombay Land Revenue Code 
and the Government Ceeupante (Sind) 
Amendmenl Aet, No. X of 1945 (Jloreb 
59, 1945) t— Permitted fa oeenpante to 
. kaee or mortgage Aeir landa Md'^ 
^ ^ tenure wnddr 


Bevmiiie Code or 





lor Ibe 

wittml 

•Dd (ii) tlM 
towaidt 9m^ 
IMiiAt intmit 
P^acfif^oiMrt* 
i949 {ApHl «, 


9li Bombay hrigaHm tSimd Am§nd» 

a dd. No. XI m$ IMorch SO, 
.^-FcMtpcNMd Q) tbe ‘ ' 

Tooo^on of woiw f ’oo o rm o. 
iilmbl liOBi tho doe dote 
feoofirj of iDOtalmento 
OKpsuom oitkoul ohwrgloff 
* Ths Sind Mod&ai 

iBspnal) Ad, No. XIJ d 

jIMd) B«v^fd tho Bind Medleftl Ihtso* 
diionen* Acl, IMO, regulating the quail- 
inaliona and nroTlding lor tlie regialra- 
tloo of practftlonara of Indian ajiilaina 
of sia^cina* 

Tho Bombay Primary Education 
(Bind Amendment) Act No. Xill if 
SSiS {April S. 1948) .'—Fixed the mint- 
mum ago for adniialoii to primary 
aeboola at lix yoan : 

Made it eligiblo for ax^Ohalrmen and 
ax^Prealdenta for aleotlon to the 
Prorinclal Board of Primary Education ; 

Preaorlbed aoma adnoatlonal qualifioa- 
dona for tha rapreaentadraa of woman, 
mlnorltlea and backward oommunlUea 
on tha Bobooi Board ; 

Mada aoma other unimportant ohangea 
in tho Act of l028. 

Ths Sind LsgiclaHts Assemhly Jfem- 
bare* Salaries and Allowanas Acf, No. 
Xjy sf 1948 {April 8, 1948) BuppUad 
tha omiaaion of not providing for tha 
latnrn fare after tha cloaa of tha aamion 
or moating ; 

Put aoma limitatlona on tha aubala- 
tenca allowance during tha period of 
adioaroment. 

Ths Sind Nurses, Nidmvss, Health 
Visitots and Dais Segistraiion {Amende 
ment) Act, No. XV of 1943 {April 8, 
1848) Bubatitntad tha axpresaion 
**trfdiiad^** Into **aaaiatant midwife** 
and omitted tha proriaion with reapect 
to *'nuffaa*dai«** 

Withdraw tha application of tha Act 
in certain arena | and 

Mada changaa in tha oonadtution of 
the Oonndi* 

21U Brnba, CifoptnHv. Boekti$$ 
iSiHi Anuminmi) Aet, No. XVI y 
JMf lAmU 10. iM) .‘«-IiitMdne«i tha 
SSSiitionof "ilBaBolog Baak" In tto 
Aat nad nm^dad inapaedem lA hooka <d 
^ tha Fianni^ JEtanka; 

IMa aparial intOTiaioa tot aanbac* 
iMpoCBaaonaeSneiattet 

I paofiaiM on tha Bom of tho 
' dot aapowoiing Bagtoim to 
nmid arlthoat 
ihn mtiir to* 

OKtrik gidm p«m4 


Iff 


ih aiifad m 



Qvfo mhitnlion aaw w d o o* MiM ft 
lh|nidaloc atitim of n daana to MiMt 
to jnoeaad afflaat paiaoMiMHrlngBmNi 
India and gdng to Indian Btalait 
Eoabladr the an^ntmant Of Sk dbu/k 
peraoo ^ to admlnUar tha afldio at a 


„ 5fwd {Polios} Eifiss fhroi AsA 

^8. of iWa {^l 1$, 

Profidad for tha conatitutlon of a mm 
on a aand-military llaea. 

Ths Cotton Qinninq and Prsssins 
Faetoriss {Sind Amendment) Ad, No, 
XVmjf 1948 {April 18, 1948) .^ada 
it an oobnoa lor admixtnia m cotton 
prodnea of two or more aaaaona. 

The Sind Agrimiltwrists Eelief {Amend* 
ment) Ad No. XIX of 1948 (dprU sk 
1948) Amended tha daftnltlon of an 
^agriculturUt* by increaaij^ tha llmlla ii 
tha qnatifi^ff holding ; ISok away tha 
period of 90 oAys proTtded for applioatlon 
for amendment of a dacraa and NTl?ad 
applioationa diamiaaad on that aecounl. 
It profidad for one right of appeal 
againat order paaeed under aaotion lA 
The Bombay Abkari {Sind Amend* 
ment) Act No. XX of 1948 {Uan U, 
1943) ^-Empowered Gofarnmant to laaoa 
orders in reapect of grant of Ucanaaa 
and to rcfisa ordera pasaed by the 
Abkari OlBoera ; Mada a proriaion dmllat 
to that contained In the Madraa PtobI* 
bition Bupplamenta^ Act 

Ths Sind Legislative AsHmbly {Pro* 
venUon of Disqualification) {War 8er» 
vice) Act, No. XXI if 1948 (July If, 
1943) '.—Provided that holding of omm 
cartified by Governor to be dUeen non* 
earned with the proaaention of the praaaat 
war will not involve diaqnalineation 
under section 60 of tha Governmanl of 
India Act» 1036. 

The Temporary Postponement of 
Execution of Decrees and Orders Ad, 
No. XXn cf 1943 {July 18, 1948) 
Provided that owing to large tracM of 
landa having bean damaged ^ by floods on 
tba right bank of Myar Indus and anlll* 
vation sflected by Bur tronbla and da- 
mage to crop by locusts ^ aseeotto of 
Oivfl court decrasi and orders ondar me 
C^parat va ^etiaa Act, lOItt. te poflb* 
poara up to the Slat Jaonary, I9i4* 

The Bombay Weights and Meassfus 

S Hnd Second Amendment) Ad, JKp, 
XIII cf 1948 {inly If a 19488 
tdotad witbio laasonabla Itmtla fto isopa 


of lOflfl* 




X 0 Ni! JHMii IMmI dm m dmm Sji' jtotr 
if, mKiir^ 

t Um ov I m ti ^ w ft w idw * or 
dw«B «att of • OoondMH 

iiiliii OkaltiMn of that oomattuo* 
woo obMBt' ft0H tbe kool Hate foe *' 
fiilio# ■HModiof tS dofo ; 

lafMimnd SoTorovoBt to IbtwI a 
DfotcM Mubipdttjr witli power to eon* 
titfoflwtftolT' ^ nlioiioo eaoMd bj 
■Oilt oMttoOWbltoi 

' JtoBOOroil eertaia leoMettoaa oa a 
towo baiu deelarod al a arttitad ana. 
v fkt ' SmoM Oom muU m m ^i' FotMti 
Nb. xivef tmXJUif i7, tm) 
MwIMod tor tba appotataiaBt of aa aO* 
eto aa GNtoeiid Ooaiaiiiaiaoar to toalataia 
aftettra ooatiai of law aad ordar io the 
Sir ttm aftoir the wtthdrawal of nar* 
tM linr told tai ioraattig that offlear 
fNh toa powato of a ODakaiiaaiooto oadar 
•to Batobap DM^ Poliae iat. 

' Tlia A>m6ap toeat Board* (dUad 
JMtodmaMi iof, No. XXVI of im 
IMd) •'■^Bmpowarad tha looal 
MaHNla to oaotribato a aum noiaaaaatEng 
ito BOO la a paar to the Wahf Admi- 
alatollM Paod nadar tha Maaaalmaa 
Wahf Aat No. XLIl of 1008. 

Bin* 

1. fh* Bind Matm-lMOKrt Bitt, No. 




of nooey-londiag inmiMtioDS in 
m j^rotlooe bj Mgiotrntlon nod lioen- 
•Ing pi money-leodm nod nknlnllng 
tbo Mconnita 

. fh$ Sind Alienation of Agriealtural 


ihmmmm GamdtOt 
Ptpfidoi for tlio fogigttMimi oi annitihi 
BbldMi nod Vnidt in iSm tmtSSFla 
ndM tfM ilMidntd oCt IpcnMoo in tlin 
Indinn qrotoaui of n «m 1 fonMif 

tlon of n Oonnoit lor llMt jMffMOOa 

Tha Sind BM-Wom Bill Ha. XXX 
of HM {RahUehad in SM GaoomwmA 
(Imnm, Aaguot IP* iM) &-Piovid«i for 


^ iM)&*-Piorid«i for 
Um orodlontlon of BoUfiroirm loioetposfc 
dnoMtoe to ootton eio|i in UMi 
Protinooa 

Tko Citif of Xataohi MunleipaA 
(dmondmont) m. Ho. XXXI of Mm 
^mUohod In Sind Oaaommont OoMoUOi 
Soptomhor 15, 1555) Prorldii for fO*» 
dttoiog atnitor fPr pabliention In tbo 
dtod* GoYomment G»tto of qnnrtorip 
neootttiti M dm KatoM Mnniolw Con« 
.pomtion no n meoiara of oeonomy* 

GooonuMBl of BomlMiy 

The Bomhouf Diitriei Munieipat Loeod 
Boardo and Municipal Borouoho (Amond* 
OtofiQ Aei^ 1955 [Bom. XlX of 1955)p 
^oMifibtfr 5. 1955 To roinovo tne dend^ 
look roittlttng from tbo detention of 




PkPpOloe to impoM certoin roo- 
i on alieiintion of ngrienlhiml 
frith tbo ob)eet thot imell lend 
fbonld proooryo their boldin 


to noo-oflcrioultnml el oo eo e ohonld 


TT^ p nwron r* i ri [■ 


niBM Bdt Pott mu No. XX of 
% tpoMohod fa 6M thoommood 
Satofto. dotod Jam ff. iMV) P 







aat QOMtU, 




of Indln Bulee by ompowering the 
Ckdleetor in enen eontingenelei ' to 
•nthoriio n member of the iPeel body of 
the Chief Oflioer to perform nil fnnctloim 
of tlm PfOiident or Vioe-Preeidenti. 

The life of the Aet le np to April 1, 

IMia 

Tha Bombay Fortioo (Amendmenf) Acf, 
1955 (Bom. XXI of 1555). (Deeembor Pi 
1955) To Inetkttte better control over 
remeli plying on nny riTer. etrenm, oMIl 
tenk. like or other eolleetionf of wnlir 
iffordiig pnoiege for n teeeeft eo ee to 
prevent reourrenoe of eccldente like 
me booting Jnmedy thot ooenrred ot Snmt 
In Angnit IttSB no fer oi pqidible. * 

Tko Bombay Power Afeohol and Po» 
troloum Act, 1P4% (BombOy XXIII of 
1955). (Doeombor 17, 1959) :--^o reintUim 
the monniiMtnre of power oloobol end for 
the odmiztnie of power oloobol wMi fielM 
for nee oo motor fiiel in the Frovinoo of 
Bomboy ond for ciertoln oiher imrpooei. . 

Into aaitot aathn aa ihia imeitoito . to 
Ifl^ to eaaaa gieat faeoaToatoBaa toM 

"jSf BaktoT 

(B(i%3 Hmdamfit) Xot, iBfi XBm 
2X1^ of XMI) fJotmetnid, 






tMnMMMIIItlMI 


omSSmMam 
MoltlOBt il Ihiii vtifiiillfi 


i Bomian S i mm m m Un wh mi f t 
dat, Jltf (Bnn. XXFxr n/ jmi) 
Ummrnilf 4 Mfwiaid lh« 

i M wtMi •! pMMM ia tiM IMtam 
(Mwiw •! tht Onmm whithw tbi/ bt 
iwidliwih or pNMMlad liBUla. ScotiM 
II and laelioa 0 ^ aab w W aa (» (d) of 
tha Boaibay Ibataaf Aat, IMQ, lataadad 
in Mlimud thn intemk of oiotoelid 
liBoiiti tad iMdlordo opocalo bmhly 
igiittH fMiooni Joiiiiog aitlloiy 
Mfri nod nif nerrioen of Iho Grown 
dofiiig the Wnr. 

fho Bawiba^ Land ImpravammU 
M«m Ad mi IBam. XXVril d mi) 
(fhitmanf a* mi ) To pro?id 6 loc tlM 
wldng nod nsnoation of tdieiiioi fointiog 
in dM aonftrnciioii of tnnki» mbnok* 
Mnto nod othnr worko, the prohibition 
nnd control of gmiing for the porpocc 
of pTMormtlon of loii crooion, inprorn* 
iNnt of water nopply nnd other mnttere 
In Older Uiereby to protect nod improve 
Inndn nnd crope in the Fiovinoe of 
Bnmbnya 

Tha Bomhap Co-operaftce SaeUtUn 
fitmendmenf) ifet, iHi {Bom. XXlX of 
IM) iFubruary li, 1943) To Icgelicc 
Ikn pmetioe mentioned below* Memberi 
tnktng loeoe from edery etmere* oo« 
CMi^fe iocietiee eign on egreement 
wlborfeing the ofRcer dieboMog nbe 
eninnr to deduct from it the nmoont of 
ineielmeot dne on the loan and to 
remit the amonnt deducted to the 
endetp. Itle nleo nenal, bj the eame 
eMewMBt, to nndertake not to revdke 
Sennlhovity thne tSLfon eo long an aoj 
pnH of the loan nnd intereet thereon 

Tk$ Bamhait Ootion Ooalrol Act, JM 

8 Ha. XXX fi 19 m (V<H^ <*• l 9 m}~ 
larfataia tM qaality aad vepatatkm 
•I tka aattaa gnwa ia eartaia anaa, aad 
tm that B Bi paaa ia thtaa arauh ta la 
llw aaHi y rf eottoa to ba giWB, to 
MlUMt fta oalliTatioa of aay vai^ of 
BprtbiUtod ndm of wt^ w »th aay 
pLmmttm aad to ptohiUt or toairte 
tMBoaaHrfaa or aaa ol^ or trado ia 
SftfnBSSSyaiMy of oaltoa. la ^ 
boat mtatol of Ifca fFOrrai* of aottaa 

*aPna&^ 


Mu m n 9 * vmU M tarHte 

(araiMcte of MiaMM inm OrilaMilk 
m TffHHi^wtHi nhotti peceonn no wdwgniea 


ps!Sr.£j&n?i?d; 

ocatHMaito. 

n* rntt of AMobaif JtoaiitoBt 
J**- • O Of 
fJ^H—To iaaail tM 
MoaMj^ with too poaar to ooalHl 
toa kMpiac. aad lauTaa of don aa 


fJ^H—To iaaail tta 

ijsrfijs;'?. sx** 

-def. 1949 (Ana. 
nr 0 / t9m (Monk 90, 1949) To aa* 
taod lb* Im of toa dot of lua by oaa 
more pear* 

Tho ^nnbap Bmii R§9trictoM (dmend* 
meal) itef, 190 {Bom. IV of t94i) Marek 
SO, 294S) :~To entend the life of the Act 
of 11199 bf one more pear* 

Th$ BwSap Small Holdoro Bdiof 
(dmendmenf) dot, 194i {Bom. V of i#4Pl 
JforeA 194S) eitend the lihi of 
the Act of 1988 bp two more peare. 

Tho Bombay ProvontUm d Proefffn* 
Ifon Umendmenf) def, mi {Bom. VII oj 
I9ii) {May 0, mi) To make laodio in 
pnnicbable for the repeated and oootinnooe 
letting out of their piamicee to proetiintee 


letting out of their premicee to proetiintee 
and to enable the nlioe to dear epedde 
arena eflbotudlp* 

^ Bombay MuwMpal C*cr» 

Vmratkm {mdondon of Term) (dmead* 
menf) Ad, i 94 io {Bom. VIII of IM). 
{Jam 11 . i 94 i) :«-To extend the life cl 
the OorporatioD for a further period of 
one pear, is. till the lat April, 1948 . 

(in ffiow qf Soetim 99 eondiHono in 
thin provinoot no Bill ha$ boon infrodncid 
einec Novombor li^ 1949 ). 

Gowwrninent of MndrM 

Tbo Madrao City Municipal and 
Liotrid MunidpaUHoo (d^dmenG 
Ad. mi. {Madrao Ad XXVII of 
mi). Nooombor Mi. 194 $) :^To empower 
the mniiidpel executive authoritp to 
rranire ownere of bnildinge to eonetruol 
honae draine not onlp where a pnblle 
drain or outfnil baa aetnallp been pip- 
Tided but alao l» Meee whwe one ie 
ebout to be provided or ia in the proceee 
of eonetrneikm. 

no Madno Borodiimry 

iiitl^^To provide that the. mdMmty 


SSS2:.S^£U.*tS 

S&rJExsx&Ui 


to||k . to. # - -r 

e*f Mwupny 


rwa 


of OfttaMM 


IMI 


LAWBPABBBDUIlia 


with nteMM to (Iw fMto tomol 
wd IlM* to* «*i«r Mt to • iMlijie 
■rtoaa dtoMit *i«f m to *ay ton * urtfl fc 
toiw y**!* fawn dto* ol tottoting 

^!RB^5ad«w UnivtTtitf'' {Wom^ 
AmsndtimH Aa, 194* {MaArm Aet 
XXIX ^ JWI). iDtetmbtr S. XMf) ;— 
l?otov* power to Um ^ptoeato oi 
Dnlr^to o< Matow to oondnoa to 
faoQimiaa aooatltiMDt oollagaa aa radi, 
Mtintoatasdip* toatr.taaao^ to pUcaa 
ooMda to* liauto of toe Dniv^^ m 
saaonat of to* altoattoa araatad bp toa 

ZVka Maira$ PrahiHtkmiAvundmmti 
Aet, ma (Uudrtu Aet XXX et ma) 
IDeenAur lo, iM*):<-To eoltonM toa 
auntoanai paoaltp tm Qlidl diatiUatloo 
•ad diitribodOB of liqnor. 

2%a Uad/rae City FoKet iAmeitdmmt 
Aet, 194 a (Madrat Aet XXXI of t 948 ) 
(Ptoan^T, JW*^;— To mato 


boaaaidaatonara of Pdioa 


Umitad 


dwap Uagiatntaa 

Andhra UnivarHiy (Second 
Amendment) Act, 1949 (Madrae Act 
XXXII of 1949), (December 17. 1949) 

To mAka oarttin amandmanta to tha Ao* 
dhra UnWaraUjr Act 1925, for tlia pur* 
poaa of ramotiog dllBoultlaa azparianced 
in working the Act. * 

The Madrae^H University (Fifth 
Amendment) Acty 1949 {Madras Act 
XXXIII of 1949). (December 17. 1949):-^ 
To anabla tha Vica-Obancallor of tha 
Madraa UnWeralty to hold electiona to 
Uniraraity bodiaa In anticipation of 
▼acanclea ariaing by efflaz of tima not 
earlier than two nontha from the data 
on whioh they arlaa. 

The Madras Motor Vehicles Taxation 
(Amendment) Aet. 1949 (Madras Aet 

XXXIV o' 1949) (December 19. 1949) 

To prorlda that a peraon acenaad of a 
minor ofFenea under tha principal Act 
may appear before the court by pleader 
Inatead of in peraon or may plm guilty 
of tha offenea by a latter aodreaaed lo 
tha court remitting at tha tame time 
tha amn apaeified ny it. « 

The Madras Wfehibition (Second 
Amendment) Aet. 1949 (Madras Act 

XXXV M 1949) (Deeemker 99. 1949) 


To ascMk]^ Iroaa' the piokiaiona of' the 
Ifiidraa Fi^ldtlen Act, 19S7, troopa and 


<iitoWNf» of m^ieal and other atailb 
attaiM to Uiamt who avp atationad in. 
or pane tteoiw i»olilnltloo nm^ee wall 
aa aantiMi hwi^aiid othani 4m. 
Mwarad toiMpll Uqm and Intonaaling 




AA. ma {Madna AA XXXVI A am 
WmmAorao, JW*»*-To odvwwk -to* 
OowaMt to fi*to* wh* *« to* ^^S^ 
•tow of 0ffr«rB»6n*jw4 W”! 

lag* u wdl to of eotito otow btodlng* 
for toeporpoM of U Mi lB g to<“to pro* 
pertp tox nndor to* pitodpto Am. 

Jradra. Cotton Co^UmnA 

iMto) ifef ma ('*'«*«**^^ 

A mi) {Dteomkar aa, jPto )i~lo 

againat tha prindpid ^t and to pronw 
ter the cuat^y and azaininawM of 

eoktoo •dwd A®* Jjjf- *2 

to* dMtmotom of “poUdHi oottoa (• 
prohibited ▼.itotp) or of ootom miMd 
with *pulldiai’ cotton. <«».. • 

The Madrae MuAApati^ 
Amendment) AA. ^ mt ("»*•" 
XXXVin of ma) ^January to, iW«) s— 
To .neod toe prindpd Ac* wit h, ti wr 
to remora the AifBenttiee enoonotered to 
working the Aet Mid to improre toe 
mnnietpd •dmlnietretion. a • -j' 

The^adrae Batee of Motor Sptnt 
Taxation {Amendment) AA, 194t {Madr^ 
MA I of lata) (Jan^a. 1948) ifl^ 
provide for toe trenefer of toe 
tretion of toe lldirM Bdee of Moto 
Spirit Texetion Act, 1939, from the 
fmnd Eevenne to the Oommercid Texe* 

^'rjte"iSidni. BloAriAty 
ment) AA, 19A (Madrae AA II of 4944^ 
(January aa, 19to):-To emrod ^ 
principal Act ao aa to bring It Into a^lat 
accord with the proriaiona of aeetioo 
154-A of the Qovernment of India Act, 

Legal PraAiHoner$ (Jfodw 
AmendmentlAA, 1948 (Ma^ae ^ III 
of 1943) {February 0, toto) ;--To ot- 
Mwer toe High Court to mete en onto 
a* to coat* in eacea at profaidontl 
eondnet bp legal prootittoneni and to 
provide for the mote effaeUva eappraadon 

®* Medical Segietration 

{Amendment) AA, 1948 {Ma^ae AA tV 
194X), (February 18, 1*^ .-To ^ 
vide tor Urn eonedtntipn d eo. Ifxeeotive 
Oomwi tt e* of toa Madrae IfedH^ Conn* 
on, to rde* the lee levied li« regi^tiw 
of meffical pnetitloBen from Be. 18 to 
Be. 90. to levy * fee of B*. 8 tethe ipgto* 
tntow Of praotf ^ete ntfdand 
wh«« to Bdtiah ladto oc fo the 
ttetioB of a legtotered ptaotttoa r ^et 
a aew nemo and to deino the toaenm 
of n Ooiiwitte* of ^ Oonntffl *1'^^ 
i ^g aa aaqnliy wader tha priaeipel 

n* fraaidAuy Toftnaln^^ 








ih» 


1^ of 

■■d to OIttItHiM tiM tn- 
lOt ol tho Pmrtooial Ctoforo' 
atomm lOnfrlo b* ntpliM 
iliitaidt of ttowdbl Aorigoao 
tntMnl iOuiMoc ia aojr tNqr tlio fii^ 
of pOiilbo oovtoc «ltf«o igaiaot wooo 
noiiiytt 

Mudnm J^Untfict UwMipaUtkm 
idmindmmd) Id, JM Aei VI 

Qi IBOf. AVOfuary 1M) :-*T0 dMttd 
ieotioo S4 {!) of Ibe iniiioipol Aol to oi 
10 wtblo manielfiol oomioilt to It? j tho 
wopert? toz on londt uted eielutiftly 
lor ognenlliirtl pnrpottt ol a rate hightr 
than (hat at which pioptrt 7 tax ia latitd 
b? tbtm on bnildlnga. 

n$ Madras Court of Bmall Caum 
iValidatUm of Prooosdings) dd, IM 
{Madras Act VII of 1949), (Pslnruary 98, 
2948) falidato tht pio^ingi aiKt 

a te of the Oonrt of Bmall Oauaea of 
idraa during the period from the 18ih 
April, to the 13th June. 1M2 (both 
daTi Inclutive) when the Court waa 
looated outaide the Preaideney-town of 
Madraa. 

The Madras Finanes Jet, 1948 (Mad^ 
ras Jet, VIII of 1948), {March 14^ 
1948) v^*io reduce the General Balea Tax 
p^able for the ^ear 1948-44. The Act 
hat afnoe been repealed by the Bladraa 
Flnatioe (No. 2) Ad, 1948. 

The Madras Debt ConeiiiatioH(Jmsnd^ 
msnt) Jot 1948 (Madras Jet IX of 1948) 
{March 18, lir48) :-*To proride that where 
a oieditor doea not furoiafa to the Babt 
Conciliation Board a ataicment of the 
d^i doe to him by a debtor aa required 
by aeotion 10 (1). toe debt itaelf ia not 
diaebargad but that the creditor ahontd 
challenge the accuracy of the particulara 
aa to UM debt gi?en in the debtorb 
application. 

The Jnnamaldi University {Jmsnd* 
avefit) Jet, 2948 (Madras Jet X of 194$) 
{May 8, 1948) 'Tb amend tlie princi- 
pal Act ao aa to enable the Yiea*Cbauce- 
ilor to bold aoticipatory electiona tp 
Tihlteraity bodice not earlier than two 
mootha from the date of their reoonatl* 
tatlon.. 

The Madnt Cttv Mtmkipal (dmmd" 

. MmQ Act tgU (iMrof Act XI cf 
HWt. (.Ahw a, Um lb «Mnd ..eiira 
Ml; « tM |ffinei|i^ A«t w w to imAiUt 
tho Oorpontfam of Madno fiflo. wo« 

OoepOMMoo of Ma^w nnpt <1 
tto l Mt i o .0 of it. CkmoritiMotr. 

rtm UAiam lAmuif (Mtubvt Xmmi* 



THlmeuU»ii$ 8am- 
Act, 


miSm:-:.- 



HAhii.M oianao fi 
Ml' Aet/'nili: oith^.j. 
in Om IntMot of 
Ittoaliea* 

Tka Maim Local Atoril 
MOTt) Act ua MaArn'-AM'^imt'^m: 

Act for the roanmption of eon^M Ofir' 
endowvMm whieb hare been ttinalMid 
to diatriet boarda under that aaetlon and 
alao to proeide that the rent falue oflaade 
in proprietary ealalaa abould be ixed 
once in three ycara. 

The Madnapatie 
torium (BsOulation 
1948 {Moiras Jet 


IV tf 1948 )a {June 
97, 1948 ) :^Ta proTide for the oontn^ 
of the conitmotion of buildinga in the 
neighbourhood of the Tubeieuioala 6aaa« 
torium at Madanapalle, and for the ex- 
eluaion, modifleation or reatriction of 
enactmenu relating to nublio health 
from or in auch neighbourliood. 

The Madras Jgrieulturists Mslie/ 
{Amsndmsnt) Act, 1948 (Madras Jet XV 
of 2948 (Auyust 4, 1948) To ralidata' * 
certain mica under the Act enabling 
the parUea concerned to apply to the 
court for a declaration of the amount ef 
the debt aa aoaled down due by the 
debtor and to prefer an appeal againat 
auch declaration and certain ordm of 
the court. 

The Madras Stamp (ihereoae of 
Duties) Act, 1948 {Madras hot XVI of 
1948 (September 89, 1948 ) ’To In- 
creaae the toxation leriable in tbla Pro* 
Tinee aa an anti-inflationary meaanre. 
Tbe atamp duty payble haa been dou* 
bled in the caae of certain inatrumenta 
which are excluairaly or principally 
connected with buaineaa and raiaad by 
flit? per cent in certain other caaea. 

The Madras P$nanes (iVb. 8) Jet, 
1948 (Madras Jet XVII qf 1948 i 
(September 8, 1948 ) To amena 

the Madraa Betting Tax Act, 1988, ao 
aa to ralae tbe maximum of the to* 
taliiator tax and the tax on beta made 
with bookmakera from 4 and 84 per 
cent; and (ii) to amend the Madraa 
Genml Baira Tax Act, 1989, with edkeh 
item 1*10-1948, ao aa to raatoiw the ^ 
orli^al rate of Be. 5 a mofiih in the v 
caae of dealera whoae tmmorar. li betwceii-^ 
Be. 10,000 and Be. 20,000 ami to V 

Tha Mairat Iniga*km ' 

pain, Jat mmmmt 
iitf {MtOm AM WftSk. 

ISapUaUar aa, 




n. . 

ni vumbr 

Ytbt cm tta 

10 tlw ilBrtr i o i wi eo: aod w a ow lwi loior 
Iran lhvi>a««rM»onneQ oni «|op to 
•apRlf .wotor fnai OatoroaMn* iiilg^ 
ttoo apda aail to oltoqit iioi te nob 

Mcdmc, JVi W i r afca w iWB, 

1 i» imiato aaa oaatnil tiM matacai 

yaaoMo)^ ta.tke aaR*^ iUdni. 

Jf«ira« Fmfo .PaaAaiwto MM 
Mm v-r^ am iMAtor fatmdoo^^ In. 
o oipmto aoflaaaoBt for Iho odailDiftto* 
tiOB of rlltogo oSSiln bf Maduyoia. 

n* J/mrrnc Iiceat BoarOc. {Bcoocd 
Ammdwmd^ Mill, t94l ^-To raaoro 
Madamto fnno tbo mdpo fbo Madiao 
Laeol Sooido Aet, 1990 oyd eoafloa Ibt 
^•totion of Um Act to diitriet boonla 
•ad to note oortoio othto mondatoato 
to the Aet dUfcw for tbo porpoio, of 
niDO^u eertoio ^fBcnltioo onooootarod 
la worbiog the Act or lor the imtpOie 
of iaiprofiag the adminletratioo of 
boifote 

Tk$ Modtcm ImhtHrial DitpuU BiU. 
/Mj9l :«-To make Pfotiiion lor tbe pro- 
notion ol pfiocMlttf on4 omioable leltlo- 
mol of liidttiirlol ditpuloi by conoilio* 
Ikn nod «rbiiimtlon« 

THb Criminal Trik9$ {Umirm Amt(nd^ 
vmnt) Bill iM8) :--To mko cwtiia 
ftneodnieoti to the Oriminol Tribes Aet, 
which, ere oonddered oececeery by 
the esperienee geined oo fer in the 
working of the Act end to libereliee Uie 
peof icione of the Act wherever poeeible. 

The Madra§ BeetrieHon of Bahitnal 
Ofindaro Bill, iM :-*To provide for the 
epplifsetion of tbe provieione of the 
CMadnel Tribet Act, 1921, to Individuel 
hobHliud olTeaders, so tbet whm neo^ 
eery, eeciiiotlbnf mey be fdeoed on the 
novemeDte of Mioh offenders or e doty 
leid on them to notify thebr residenoes, 
efe., e•^ provided in thet Act 

Th$ liadroM CtHuftrative SoektUo 
ilmondnmt) Bill, ji$48 To emend the 
prindpid Act with e Tiew to leeilltele 
the reeoverr of same due to oo-bperedve 
sosietlW in Orisse from members of sooii 
sodetks resi^nK in this Provincea^ 

The UndrOM 

Villago fSsndrw oiid simdUmnf yUlage^ 
offms IlmmichiieiiQ. JMI. iidf nilow 
Ae mlAor. foghMod ee-^mr m o Tilhms* 
offieer under IN twd pIliH^^ A^ti, A 
perM of five yeeis fmn te 
of his wer sei^ to Qoeiig^^^ W lor 
theolBoe. 

Th$ Penterem 
loritiiii (AsoofiSte qf 
lM»>^To imte te^ 




islteg m 
or lo end! neHUtenrhooda 

Pile ditnamefat (teond 

dnmndiiienlrdfflg ter ;-^To OMid te 
prineipel Aet so es to seensn the 
eflldent worlte of the Ad^ te 
eheigei bteTteitioii of the Aeu-. 
Ocmosit. olterette of te teste^^ et 
te Benete so ee to aeke it • 
repceeeoietive body, grout of 4 
powers to the VioeH^beooter, ete* 

Pie Jtodras BMie Hoakk (Amend* 
menl^ Billt 1943 To emend the Medme 
Pablic Bmih Aet, 1909, lor the mupoee 
of meking sqierete provision for the 
tetment end eontroi of lepioMt which 
is BOW regtileted, eiong with other Inise* 
.tions dlsecses, by the iwovIsloBe ei 
Ohepter VII 0 ? the Aet. 

Pie Modrao SbIoUb Land {Tmngm^ 
Tory Ammdmmi) ^t/f, irdT I 0 pro* 
vide te the temporsry eeeignment, tub* ^ 
Ject to eertein oonditione, 01 wesle lends 
eitueted in estetee for periods reagui|{ 
from 3 to 5 yeere te the onltivetion 01 
food erope during the preeent emergeooy. 

Pie Andhra UniverHty (AmendmenS) 
Bill, 1943 To remove the prahibitiiNi 
impoeed by Section ^ (e) of the Andhre 
tJnivereity (Second Amendment) Aet^ 
1943.10 the ceee of vnoenclee in eeete 
on the Syndioete end the Fiaenee Oom* 
miltee to which nomloetiooo ere mode 
by tlie Ohsnoellor. 

The Madrae Ufdver&iiy (AmendmenO 
BUL 194S To tneble the Medres tJni* 
versity to Inetitote, meiotein end menego 
oollegee end ieboreloriee of Its own out* 
side the limite of tbe Univereity end to 
coaler degrees and other eoedemie dte 
tinetioiis on students who beve penised 
approved oonreee of study in eucn eol* 
leges end leboretories end pemed te 
pmeribed exeminetlonia 

Govt of United Plrmriiicen 

Pis UniUd Provineee Tenant (Amend* 
mmdy Act, 1949, {Dacembcr 4, 1949) r-*- 
To remove the herdehip felt by te 
emellur lendlorde, permencnt lennre 
holderi end nadernpropriclore on Joining 
the mStfeiy, nsvel or air eervieen ^ te 
Chowa by not bdng eblo lo let enl 
ihte wmrai eUowlai te 

tenenti to icquim bemditeiry righte. 

The ffwUad Prooinm Fomina Botkf 
Ami (AmandnmA) A^ 190, 4/omuav 
liL terjt^To prete ^Oiei tf hi te 
unheeeiiiitt'' ynat' the - 'hefamei' ' in the 
iaad-Aaa wmiM Mm 
fbai 




tAmtrmmmim 



^ PMIftal MMi MU kt 


— ^ Umi9d IXitrM BoordEt 

JMfii^O Act IM#. (#HfiMiry It, 
):-~To Msbto Itw diitrlei tenlt 
ioiinlBg oottdklanble ABmm% In Iht 
InitM Iron looil rota to InaiaMt Iba 
loail rata. 

Tk$ Court Fm$ (l^nitod Ptouime$$) 
fAmondmmti) Act. iMt, (iforcl I, 
IMI) To dalata tba profialon nadk hj 
tba UMri Fm (UniM Provincaa Amanil- 
nani) Act 1941, for tha fan to ba paid 
la tha Uuited Prorineea in mpeot of 
certain applloationa and apprala under 
lha Motor Vehielea Act, 1^ (IV of 
1989 1 aa the Motor Vehielea (Amend- 
maiii) Act, 194^ (XX of 1942) overrode 
tha provieiona of Clauae (b) of Seotion 8 
of the Court Feea (United Provincea 
AaModment) Act, 1941. 

Tho CniUd Provinces Tenancy {Amende 
ment) Act, 194$, {Apnl 3, 194$) To 
remove the difficuhiea felt by peraona in 
tba tnilitarv, naval or air aervicea of tha 
Grown bolding land Jointly with otbera 
in anb-letting of holdinga and to exempt 
aneh peraona from the penalty provide 
lor in Hub-Seotion (1) ot Beotion 171 of 
tha U. P. Tenancy Act. 1989. 

The United Provinces Tenancy (Se- 
cond Amendment) Act, 194$, (Aprs! 7, 
194$) To allow Government to dx 
from time to time the aala price of re- 
ceipt booka kept for aale to land-boldera 
for naa in granting rcoeipta for every 
payment made to them on account of 
rente of aayara, at a rata not exceeding 
tha coat of production. 

The Umted Provinces Maintenance 
and Bfstoration of Order (Indemnity) 
Act. 194$, {April 9, 194$) To proteat 
Qovariimeot aervanta who in connection 
with the movement deaigned to paratyae 
Qovernmeot launched by the Congieaa 
party in Auguat, 1942, were obligeC io 
aoma inatanoea, by the imperative need 
of reatoring order in the intereata of the 
defence of India, to take meaaurea not 
covered a pioviaion of law. 

The United Provinces Entertainment 
and Betting Tax (IPbr Bureharge) Act, 
194$, {Juty 7, 194$) To empower Oovern- 
maot to fmpoaa a anreharge to a maxi- 
mnm cA one hundred per cent on the 
at rata of tax to check inflationary 


The Court Fees {United Provtneee 
Amemdmeet) Act, 1948, {July 8, 1948) 
TVraoabla Government to impoae a aur* 
aharga of approximately 25% on all court 
feea Mvlabla under (be Oourt Faaa Art 

to 


1^1^ 1890) with a view 

Tke JMkm Btanyi {United Prouineee 


Am c n fmmB Aet, JflfA 18, 1949) 

To enaHa OoviiMartit m mpm • tnr* 
ehaiita of appicsiaMrtdy 85 jpair aent on 
ail atamp doiiaa lavMila wadSt tta Indian 
Bump Act (li Of 1889) wUh a ulaw to 
aombat inflacioii. 

United Ptoeineee Mneum he rad JBetatee 
(Amendment) Act, 1948, ( B s phmAer f, 
1948) Kmpowering lha Oommiailoniia 
inatcad of the Board of Baveoua to dth 
e^e the apprala under tha United Plito 
vInM Bnoumbervd Batatea Art, 1981 
with a view to exiwdite tba diapoaat of 
^aea under tha Art and to enable Bia 
Board to eoncect miaukea. etc.* In tho 
liquidation awarda deolaiad Anal by the 
*ColleotOfa 

Gowernmeiil of Cenlrnl PirowIncM 
atnd Beror 


Pram Bovambae 1, 194t, ta 

I94S 


•0, 


The Berar Land Bevenue Code (Amende 
ment) Act, 1948, (/ of 1948), (Beeemher 
99, 194$) To extend tha term of "aettl^ 
ment’* in Berar from 40 yeara to 46 yeara 
ao aa to avoid tha naeeaalty of atarting 
aettlement operatioiia during the preeani 
period. 

The Central Provincse and Berar 
Poetyonement of Oenerat Etectiom to 
Local Boards (Amendment) Act, 194$, 
(XV of 194$) (December $1, 1949) :*«*To 
provide for the poatponement of General 
Eleofione to liooai Boarda untill tha 
termination of the preaent war and for 
auoh period thereafter aa the Provincial 
Government may, by notiflcatlon, direct. 
The Central Provinces and Berar 
Postponement of Steetions (Municipal 
Committees and EotiJM Area Commit 
ttees) (Amendmsnr Act, 194$, (XV/ of 
194$), (December 81, 1948) To provide 
for the poitponmeol of Oraeral Bleetiona 
in Urban areaa until the termination of 
the preaent war and for aueh period 
tbereafter ac the Provincial Goveromenl 
may, by notiflcatlon direct. 

GoFormnenl of Bili«r 

The Bihar Municipal (Temporary 
Exteneion of Term of OJ/ke), AM, 1948, 
(Bihar Act IX of 194$, (November H, 
194$) To aecore power to pocipona for 
tha duiailon of tba war all geaaial 
alaotione la muaicipalitiei by.agtandlag 
tba term of oflica of munblpal com* 
mfaalonara and other offlaem of tonal* 
oipaliliei. ^ ^ 

The Bihar Public Demandt Mboouerg 
(Amendment) Act, 1948, (Bihar AiM I of 
1948), (March 11, 1948) ntoHda toe 
tha laeovary aa a pnhlla datoind of 
If dMi pufiUa toMhr toa Dahil* 



LAWS PASBBD HI Ml 


fliWteMl ElasMtoAtta mA 

B«Sn%nnm Lift IrrigaClM Behanti 

Tk 9 Bihar H^nd of Oan (Amaad* 
mmO Act, m$, (thhiir Act H c/ iMt). 
{March iC, IW) s— tllow tefaodf m 
eeit to Iftodlordt in rmpoot of nnli 
rednood undor tba Kbor Tonnncf* Act» 
1885, tho 01uiiii|»fr»a AKrorinn <Ainond« 
moot) Act, 1838. tba Kmh Dim (Radna- 
lion of Raitlad Banto) Act, 19.18, and tha 
Oeaa Aet, 1880^ whara tba effect of tba 
opantlOB of tbeaa Aota baa baan to 
rmaa tba imoaej rant of a bokUng 
baloir tba figaia that waa adopted aa tba 
baaia of tha laat oaaa raraluation of tba 
aatata. 

The Bihar Maintenance and Meetora* 
tion cf Order {IndBmniiyS Act, 194$, 
{Bihar Aet III of 1948), (April 9, 
1948) $— To afford protactioa to officara 
of Qorarninant who ware, daring tha 
oiril dUtnrbanoea of Auguat. 1942, 
obliged by tha imperative need of reator- 
Ing order, in tha iuteraata of tba defenoa 
of India, to taka meaaurea not covered 
by a provieiOD of law. 

The Bihar Sugar Factoriee Control 
(Amendment) Act 2948, {Bihar Act IV of 
1948 ), July 18, 1948 \ To give 

atatntory recognition to tha angarcana 
variatiaa advtaory Oommittaa and to 
ampower Government to declare that 
particular varietiea of plant cane or ratoon 
cane are unauitabla for uae by factoriaa 


cane are unauitabla for uaa by 
in apacided areaa. 

The Patna City Muncipality {Emer* 
gency Aeeeaement and Becovery of 
Taxce) Aet 1948, (Sthar Act V of 
1948), (Auguet 8. 1948 ) To remova tha 
didlcultiea caueaa by the deetrnciion dur- 


ing tha civil diaturbancea of Auguat, 1942, 


arrear and current damanda in a auit- 
able manner. 

The Bihar Village Collective Seepon- 
Mhility Aet, 1948, (Bihar Act VI cf 
1948 ), (Auguat 17, 1943) give 

atattttory recognition to tha organiaa- 
tion of village patrola acting under head- 
man appointed by tha Diatrict Magiatrata 
for tba guarding of linea of communica* 
Uona and Government ptogmtf wbieh 
ware aitenaivaly damaged "‘cTuring tha 
civil diaturbancea of Auguat, 1042. 

The Bihar CrimM taw (Indwifrtai 
Araoa). Amendment Act 1948, (Bihar 
Aet Vll cf 1948), (September A Wide- 
To check the thafla of certain artkiea, 


paiiiaalaily Iton and atoaL Mm mtff, 
rMwtij, ud oifett iMmitiial ilieai 
vUoh hm bMoa* nt* t'eonuw^ !■ 
mutt. 

Govt, of N. W. F. P wwr ia ce 

Ths Ar<-ir.J’.P. Motor Vrhieloo 
ToxaHoo (jMendomtC ^ot,l9M, Idoaiut 
Jft, (if. V.’«i Aoooot Aomut M, 
1940 ) aatlMniM the noHaeial 

GoTenBMBt to i«Meribe the fane of 
toheo end te tte ieeua thanof and their 
duplicataao 

The N.^W. F. F. Village CmneU 
(Amendment) Aet, 1948, (Auguat 18, 1948), 
(M, Efa Aeeeni Auguet 88, 1943) 

To anthoriaa tha Provindal Government 
to extend tba life of village oonndQa 
and tba term of office of councillora. 

The M- W, F, P, Pre^emptkn (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1943, (Auguat 18, 1943), 
( JET. E:a Aaaent Aufnwt 98, t943i 
To bring tha N,*W, F. P. Pre-emption 
Act into line with tba N,-W. F. P Mn- 
alim Peraonl Law (Shariat) Application 
Act 1935. 

The No^W, F, P, War Servieea (Ex- 
empHon from {Diagualij/ieation) Act, 
1943, (Auguat IS, 1943), (H. Ele 

Aaaent Auguat 88, 1943 To re-enact 
and conaolidata tha N,-W. F, P. War 
Barvicea (Exemption from diaqualiflca- 
don) Act 1940, and the M.-W. F. P. 
War Sarvicae Exemption from dicqualt- 
fiomion) Ordinance 1948. 

Tha N.-1V, F, P. Legialative Aaaem- 
bly Spaaker*a and Deputy Speaker^a 
Salariea (Amendment) Act, 1943, Au- 
(guat 18, 1943), (H, E.*e Aeeenf Auguat 
88, 1943) To ineraaaa tha aaiariea of 
Speaker and Dmu^ Speaker. 

Tha N, W, F. P. iffaiefere* Salariea 
(Amendment) Act, 1943, (Augawt 
18, 1943\(H,E:a Aaaent Auguat 88, 
1943) :-To ineraaaa tba aalariae of tha 
I Hon'bla tha Chief Miiiiatar and Hon*ble 
Miniatera and to provide auitable eonvey- 
anoee for them at Government ooet 

The N, Wo F, P, Legialative Aee- 
embly (ifemhere* Altowaneee) (Amendment) 
Aet. 1943, (Auguet 87, 1943), (H. Eln 
Aeeent September 18, 1943) To in- 
oreaaa amount of daily, allowanoee 
ateieelble to the Membare A the N. W» 
F. P. Legielativa Aawmbly. 

The N, W, F. P. Trade Emplogem 
Bill Introduoad on Amct 16, 194$, 
and dranlatad for dialling publie 
opinion. 


Congress Responsibilities for August Disturbance! 

1942-43 

Gandhi-Wavell Correspondence 
Gandhi*s Reply to Government Indictment 
Gandhi-Tottenham Correspondence 


Etc. Etc. Etc. 



Gjuidhyi*s Letlen 

^iBMl Expl^^ 


*Th« Coogntt ftiid I m udiollf lanodant of the ehergei hronght lusdoei no** 
•eye Gendhiil In n letter to K E. I^d Weed!, dntedL Febmery 17, lOeMa whidi 
Gnndlii}! eeked lor «a imiMirtlel tribanel to eimuire into the ohergee made by the 
GorerAMDt. ' 

Wnrning the Brftlah in hbdt fdeoee egeinet eelf-eitiefectlon at the meent 
•tete of effelii, Qiwidhiil myt: ^Promim lor the fatore are Talaeleae. Preeent 
perfomanoe la die need of toe moment if a bloodier war is to be avoided . in the 
fatnre. Therefore, real war effort mnat mean satisfaetiOD of India's demands.'* 

In his last letter to the Viceroy , dated April 0, replying to the Viceroy's letter 
in which Lord Waretl called upon the Oongreas to abandon non-co-operatlon» 
0andhi]i says: "1 agree with yon that whilst yon hold the views expressed in 
your letter under reply the proper place for one like me is Qotern meat's prison, 
and unlesa there is s change of heart, view and policy on the part of GoTcrnment, 
Z am content to remain your priioner." 

The correepondenee between Gandhfji . and the Viceroy, which took piece in 
February, March and April 1944, waa rclmecd for publication in the month of June. 

Text of Correapondeoce 

Gavdhui'b Dbmavd van Impabtial Tribunal 

The following ie the text of the correepondenee : 

Detention Camp. Feb. 17. 1944. 

Dear friend, * 

Although 1 have not had the pleasure of meeting you, I addrecs you on 
pnrpoae ac *Dear friend.’ I am looked upon by the representatives of the British 
Government as a greats if not the greatest enemy of ine British. Since I regard 
myself as a friend and servant of humanity including the British, in token of 
|Dy ^Kidwill I call you, the foremoat representative of the British in India, my 

1 have received, in common with some others, a notice informing for the firat 
time why 1 am detained, and ooiiferring on me the right of representation against 
my detention. I have duly sent my reply, but 1 have as yet heerd nothing from 
the Government. A reminder too has gone after a wait of thirteen days. 

I have said some only have receive notices, bpcsuse, out of six A us in this 
esmp, only three have reemved them, i presume that all will receive them in due 
course. But my mind is tilled with the suspicion that the notices have been emi 
ae a matter of form only, and not with any intention to do juetice. I do hot wish 
to burden thic letter, with argument, I repeat what 1 said in the correepondenee 
with your predeeeeeor, that the Oongreee and I are wholly innocent of the chargee 
brougiit againet ui. Nothin but an Impartial tribunal to investigate the 
Government oafe^ and the Congrese ease against the Government, will bring out 
the truth. 

"8xlv-8ati6FA0tiov Bodbb III” 

The speeches recently made on behalf A the Government in the Assembly on 
the relesee motion, end the gagging i»der on Shri. Sarojini Devi, 1 consider to be 
paying with fire. 1 dietinguieh between defeat of Japanese arms and Allied victory. 
The lattw moat carry with it the deUvcrance of India from the foreign yoke. The 
•idrit of India demanda, epm|dete freedom from all foreign dominance and would 
therefoTe rcalat Japaneae ydfe equally with BrIUsh or any other. The Congrese 
represents Hist spirit in lull measure. It bsi grown to be an inatltuiion whoae 
roots have gone down toto the Indian soil. I was, therefore, eta|mied to 
read that the Goverfunenl sreis sndafied with Ibinga aa they were going, find ^ 
not got hem emA^ me Indian the men and money they wanted 7 Was 
not the Govmment maebmei^ rnaiiliig amooth f lliia aelf-aatisfaction bodes ill 
for Britain, India and tbw world M tt does not qolekly give plaoe to a aearching of 
hearts in Bridih high places. 

Promises for me future art vatudiiaB In the face of the world ehupgAe in 
whibh the fortunes wt all 4^ 

liiQlved. Present pe^omanm it war 

■Mm-mA In world psaoa and not hi nnothor war ModdieK Ihan 


OANDHI-WAVEIJC. (K>BnE8P0Nl^^ Wi 

OM be > Moqdiat ont. IVniDn, ntl mtt dbtt itail 

“iiSSS®.^ «•» Ii»- ^ mmtkm 


leeling fra Britolo in terntyrtST wh(S^ ^'hS'it7. 

’ .k} ***Z* M®? * * ‘•“t- « I c>«m to be • friend of^the Brllieh, ee t ddi 

^idMnK Aonid detw ne from abering m; daepeat thoughle with joo. it to M 
fra m e to be in thw camp, where ell my ereetm oomforto ei« Mpoltod 
wi^nt enj ei^ on my pen, when I know diet millione outalde ere eUrTingto 
went of fi^. But I Aonld feel utterly belpleee if I went out end mtoead the 
food bj which olone living becomat worth* while. 

I em, youre tinomlv, 

^ , M. Ke Chuidhi. 

Vlecroy’e Letter 

Viceroy's Csmp, Indie. 

^ m. n , Negpur, 25th. Feb. 1044 

Deer Mr. GendhI, 

I thenk you for your letter of Februery 17th. Ton will by now here leorived 
the rraly to your representetion. 1 em aorry to beer thet three of those in the 
Age Shen’s Pelece have not received notieee. I'his will be looked into et once. 

I expect you have seen in the pa|)ets reports of the speech 1 made to the 
Legisleture on the same day on which yon wrote that letter. This states ny point 
of view end I need not repeat what I seid then. I enclose e copy for your con- 
venience if you wish to read it. 

I teke this opportunity to express to you deep sympathy from my wife end 
myself at the death of Mrs. Gandhi. We understand whet this loss must mean to 
you after so many years of companionship. 


K this loss must mean to 


Yours sinesrel; 


OsBdhlJI's Renly 
TaiBDTB TO bBEl KaSTUBBA 


nesrely. 

Bd. Wsvell. 


Dear friend, 


Detention Oarop. March 0. 1944. 


I must thfink you for your prompt reply to my latter of 17th. February. 
At the outset I send you and Lady Wavell my thanks for your kind condolences 
on the death of my wife. Tiiough for her sake 1 have welcomed her death at 
bringing freedom from living agony, I feel the loss more than L had thought 1 
ahoind. We were a couple outside the ordinary. It was in 1906 that, by mutual 
consent eiicf after unconscious trials, we dediiiteiy adopted aelf-rcs^aint as a rule 
of life. To my great joy this knit us together as never before. We ceased to be 
two different entities. Without my wlidiing it, the choee to lose herself in me. 
The result was she became truly my better half. 8he was a womso always of 
very etrong will which in our early days I used to mistake for otetinacy. But 
that strong will enabled her to become, quite unwittingly, my teacher in the art 
and practice of non-violent non-co-operation. The practice began with my own 
family. When I introduced it in 1906 in the political field It came to ^^known 
by the more compreheneive and specially coined name of Batysgr|ib|^ When ine 
course of Indian imprison mente commenced in South Africa, Shn Kaeturbs wm 
. among the civil resistere. She went through grester physical ^/»i* *• 

^Although she had gone through several imprisonmenta, she did not take kindly to 
the present incarceration during which all creature comforts were at her wiumL 
My arrest limultaneously with ttiat of many others snd her 
following, gave her a great shock and embittered her. She wee wholly 
for my arrest. I had assured her thst the Government trusted m 
and would not arrest me unless I courted srrest myMlL Indeed, m 
hhook wss so grest thst after her arrest ehe developed violent diarrhow and, but 
, tor the attention that Dr. Sushila Nayar, who waa srrmted at the ssme 
deceased, was able to give her, she might have died before J®®®* njsJ® W 
detention eamp, where my pretence soothed her*, and Urn 

Bay further medicament. Hot so the bittemees. It led to fietluloeie sadln| to 

, painfnily slow diaeolution of the body. . * |.|4 

(2) _ In the light of the foregoing you ^11 P^l? whM 

sra the natement made on behalf of the Ooveromenii wbiot 


(2) In the light of the foregoing you ^11 p^spe uoderetend tw 
I in Sie papers the mtement mede on behalf, of the 




«o an MyMHt aeMiiM. I Mk ym ptoraa to lond f«r an 

■ ■ m 


bra vbo waa pi^ora, 


Kit OONOAEBB BBSPONetBILItT FOB DlBTUBBANOEiS [DsndRfOV <Uiiv-^ 

■ '■iBbt natter wkidi I hare forwarded to the Additional Seoetan to the Gorenneet 
at India (Itoe Demrtment). Anth it aaid to be the tint and fhehearieet eaaoritf 
bt war. Bow I wifth in tl^ war it oould be otherwiae in the oan of the Allied 
Fdw0fie 

j 8) I now eomo to joar nddnii, which yon deliverod before the l^giiletara 
end of' wbioh yon hoTO hindly cent me e copy. Wheo the newipepen conteiome 
ihe i4dreii were reoeivede I wee bj the hediidfe of the deoeeeed. 6hri Mirebei tom 
to me the Aeeoeieted Preee report. But my mind wee elsewhere. Therefore. iSw 
reo^i^ of yonr epeeeh in e hendy form wee most welcome. 1 here now read it 
with idl the ettentlon it deserves. HevinR gone through it, I feel drewn to c^er e 
lew remerks, dl the m^e so es yon have observed that the views expressed by yon 
need not be r^guded $m flnel. Hey this letter lead to e reshaping of some 
of tbema 

(4) In the middle of page two yon speak of the welfare of the ''Indian 
peoples.** I have seen in some Viceregal pronouncements the inhabitants of India 
being referred to u the people of India. Are the two expressions synonymous i 

Bbitibb Folioy akd *^QniT India** demand 

(5) At page 13, referring to the attainment of self-government by India, yon 
say. **1 am absolntely convinced not only that the above represents the genuine 
desire of the Britli^ people, but that they wish to see an early realisation of it. 
It is qualified only at present by an absolute determination to let nothing stand in 
the way of the earliest possible defeat of Germany and Japan ; and by a resolve to 
see that in the solution of the constitntional problem full account is taken of the 
interests of those who have loyally supported us in the war and at all other 
times— the soldiers who have served tne common cause ; the people who have 
worked with us ; the Bulers and the populations of the States to whom we are 

pledged ; the minorities who have trusted us to see that they get a fair deal 

But until the two main Indian parties at least can come to terms, 1 do not see 
any immediate hope of progress.**. Without reasoning it out, 1 venture to give my 
paraphrase of your pronouncement. ^We, the British, shall stand by the Indian 
soldier, whom we have brought into being and trained for consolidating our rule 
and position in India, and who, by experience, we have found can effectively help 
us in our wars against other nations. We shall also stand by the Bulers of the 
Indian States, many of whom are our creation and all of whom owe their present 
position to us, even when these Rulers curb or actually crush the spirit of the 
people whom they rule. Similarly shall we stand by the minorities whom we too 
have encouraged and used against the vast majority when the latter have at all 
attempted to resist our rule. It makes no difference that the majority seek to 
replace it by a rule of the will of the people of India taken as a whole. And in 
no case will we transfer power unless Hindus and Muslima come to us with an 
agreement among themselves ** The position taken up in the paragraph quoted and 
interpreted is no new thing. I regard the situation thus envisaged as hopeless, 
and 1 claim in this to represent the thought of the man in the street. Out of the 
contemplation of this hopelessness was born the anguished cry of "Quit India.** 
What 1 see happe ning in this country day after day provides a complete vindica- 
tion of the **Quit India” formula as defined by me in my cousidered writings. 

(6) I note as 1 read your speech that you do not regard the sponsors of the 
formula of "Quit India** as outcasts to be shunned by society. You believe them 
to be high-minded persons. Then, treat them as such and trust their interpretation 
of their own formula and you cannot go wrong. 

WiTBDBAWAL 07 ADGD^T BESOLUTION 

♦ (7) , Af tor d eveloping: the Grippe offer you have said at page 16 in the middle 

.paragraph . *Tne mmmi ioi nleaia of tnoM iMden who are in detention it an 
nttorly bamn one until there ie eome eign on their pert of willinKneee to eo-openfa. 
It peedi no ooiiBultation : with^ imy one or any thing*‘but their own oonsoience for 
e«7we of tboia under deten^, to decide whether he will withdrew from the 
^uit India* Beiqliition and ^e policy which had tragic oonsequenoea .and will 
co-operate in the jRtot teks Then agein, reverting to the aapio subjeot 

r « say on paim* W ahd ^ : Th(m ia an important element which stan^ aloof ; 

recogniee how much ability aud high-mindedness it oontaioa : but I deplore tie ^ 
pees^t imlioy and method aa beiv^ and unpraeUcale 1 ehould like to have the 
«tto of ^ oleiheiit in eplttng toe present and the future probleme of 
If ill f IM that tiM cannot oonaent to ul» part in the pcaeCnt 
St of In^ th^ mey ioU he eble to aasist in oonslderiog; 







far Iki 


BqI I iM bo mioii to 

; 8tb, Ififi QB^ I am eoBTinoad duil tho pbBaf 
of ctetraotioB baa beoB withdiawo— aol io aae k dotL 
WMmt io fooQRBltioo of a aiialalEao aod Boi^tablt poUey*” 

“Pirr Mb Ih T6uoh Wwh WomxiirQ Ooioitrnnr* 

V (8) I an torprM that ym, an aBiiBoot aoldte and Man Of atfdfti alionld 
bold iueh an opinion. How oan tho withdtawal of a raaoIntloB, arrhnd it Jobatly 
hnndroda of men and women alter mndi debating and oanfiil eoBtidemaon^ 
be a matter of lodWidnal conedenoe T A reaolittlon Jointly nndertakaB enn bo 
honourably, oonecientionely and properly withdrawn only after dieeneeiOB and 
deliberation, indiridual coneetenoe may oome Into play after thie ncoeeaary itejb 
not before. Is a prisoner ever free to exeroiae hia oonaelenoe f Is It Jnet aiM 
proper to exp^t him to do so f 

(9) Again, you reeogniae **inooh ability and higb-mindednese*’ in thoee who 
represent the Oongrese organisation and then devdore their present policy and 
metbods as *1}arren and unpractical.** Does not the second statement eanoel tee 
first ? Able and higb-lninded men may come to erioneotts deeidons, bot I hate 
not betore heard such people’s policy and methods being described as **barren and 
unpractical.'* Is it not up to you to discuss the pros and eons of their policy with 
them before pronouncing Judgment, speeiallv when they are idso admittedly 
representatives of millions of their people f Dom it beoome an all-powerful 
Government to be afraid of the conaeoueocea of reloaeiog unarmed men and women 
with a backing only of men and women equally unarmed and seen pledged to 
non-violence f Moreover, why should you hesitate to put me in tonch with tee 
Working Oommittee members so aa to enable me to know their minds and 
reactione? 

(10) Then you have talked of the **trag!c eoneequencas** of the *Qait India* 
resolution. I have eaid enough in my reply to the Government pamphlet *t}ongreie 
Responsibility etc.’* combating the charge that the Oongreae was reeponelbie for 
teose consequences. I commend the Mmphiet and my reply to your altcnlion. 
if you have not alrea^ seen them. Here 1 would Just like to cmpnssiss whit 1 
have slrmdy said. Had Oovernment stayed action till they had studied my 
speeches and those of the members of the Working Oommittee biatory would have 
been written differently. 

(11) You have made much of. the fact that your Executlva Council li 
predominsnily Indian. Burely, their being Indians no mors makes them represants- 
uves of India than non-Indians. Conversely, it is quite eonoeivable that a dob* 
Indian may be a true representative of India If he is elected by the vote of the 
Indian people. It would give no aatiafaeiion even if the head of the IndisB 
Government was a distinguished Indian not chosen by the free vote of tlia people. 

iBDiAV BoLDiaaa Nor ’’VoLUBTBBBa** 


(12) Even you, 1 am sorry, have fallen into the common error of deaorlhing 
the Indian forces aa having been reemited by ’’voluntary enliatmant.*’ A parion 
who tahea to soldiering aa a profession will enlist himself whatever ha gets hla 
market wage. Voluntary enlistment has come to bear by aaaooiation a aMsoing 
much higher than that which attaches to an enlistment like that of the Indian 
soldier. Were those who carried out tbs orders at the Jatllanwala maaaaeia 
volunteeri T The very Ii diao soldiers who have been ukeu out of India and ari 
showing unexampled bravery will be ready to point their rifles unerringly at thjte 
own countrymen at the orders of the British Goveromant, their empiqyefa. Will 
they deserve the honourable name of volunteera T 


VlOBBOY IVVITBD TO MBVT DbTAIBXD LBADBga 

(13) You are flying all over India. You have not hesitated to go among 
teelctona of Bengal. May 1 auggeat an intermpUoo In your sebedoled flUdiM 
deseeni upon Ahmcdnagar and the Aga Kban’a Pklaea In order to probe tea 
of your captives T We are ail frienda ^ the British, however much w 
eritmlae the British Government and ayatem In India. If yon ean_ bat tmat^ 
will And ns to be the greatest helpers in tee fight egeioat Masiam, 
Jaoaniam and the like. 

(14) Now I nrert to jroar tottor of die 25tb WArmt], 6lnl lIMhid 
hat. nmrtA mitoe to oor nptMwtadOB.. Tbo mulnlog limta. am « 
tbdir BOdoM. liM npiy ibmIvmI by ml ng/ui m b BmattKi. tto oa 
bf Hot ]Ui4b«i ea aa (atalt AawottBg to dw lapart al taa Bobm 


21 


.m 


aadi 




' to 0 ^OOOtioB ' ttt ' , tbit • , AtMt MP f -1" "V* '‘ '- m 

1^00 ftpHM Bi fc Mporttf to bin Odd tbot tlw wiigv \Utt tte ^nvlmr of dio 
MMt bM aot yet iMvid. Bowiinont Ot pnient weiro onij nwiTiDK npiMeiita* 
tiOBf froB nrimm.” B thdt iw|bm»tedOa« la reply to tte BoreroBetit nodeto 
«n to be eooeldend BCeely % tte KieeatlTe tbet Impriwwed tbem wittent toiel. 
It will emowt to e leioe «d4 ea CTO^eeb. meent perfaqw for fomgii eoaramptiOD, 
bot sot ee wy indieetiOB of e deim to do Jnetice. 

DdtolTKai Ov Sbbi Mibabbv 


r, iUMT mltee leoetred by no eeeto to 
et tte etege **far tte nview of tte 


Ae TOO know, ate u tne oeugnter ot an Aomirai ana lormer vommanawin-unwi 
d tbf fff watora. But ate left the IBa of atie and choaa inatead to throw in ter 
lot with Be. Her paiteta. racoKnidng bet nrite to cobo to me. gave her their 

foil M faa*" l !«- Bbe apenda bar tlBe in the aerrioe of the Baaaea. tSu went to 
Otiaae at By recineat to nnderatand the plight of tha people of that benighted 
I b««i The Oovernment wan hourly ezpeedng Japaneae inrarion. Papera were to 
' be rUBOr^ ot bnriit, and withdrawal of the ciril antbority fnmi the coeat waa 
being eontomplated. Shri Ifirabai Bade Gbandwar (Cuttack) alrBeld her head* 
ouartota, and the looel Bilitory eommander waa glad of the help ate could gira 
g>i.i tiUtw ate went to Mew Delhi and aaw General Kir Allen Hartley and General 


btnie lAttt tne went lO new JL^IHI sna smw uenerai csir Aueu ja»rtiejr auu vieuorai 
Moleeworthe who both nppreoiftted her work end greeted her ee one of their own 
oleee end oeste. It therefore beffies me to nndereteud her ineerceretion. Ike only 
reeeon for burying her elive, so fer ei 1 can see, ie that the haa committed the 
orime of asiociating hereelf with me. I euggeat your immediately releaaing her, 
your aeeiiig her and then deciding I may add that she is not yet free, from the 
Mil for the alleviation of which the Qoveriiment aent Oapt. Himcox at my requeat. 
It would be a tragedy if abe became permanently disabled in detention. 1 have 

mentioned Shri Mirabara caae b^auae it ia typically unjust. - 

(15) 1 apologiae to you for a letter which has gone beyond the length I had 
preecriM for myedf. It has also become very personal and very unconventional. 
That however, is the way my loyalty to friends works. I hsve written without 
reservation. Your letter and your speech have given me the opening. For the sake 
of india, England and humanity i hope you will treat tbfa as an honest and 


It recurs to me as I am writine to you. it will deiignt my heart to realise that 
warrior in you. There will be Tittle difference between the manners and methods of 
the Axis Powers and the Allies if the war ia to resolve itself into a mere trial of 

brute strength. _ , , 

1 am, yours sincerely, 

M. Ke Oandhi. 

Lord Waveira Letter 


The VicerfQ^s House, New Delhi, March 28, 1244. 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

I have your letter or March 9th. You will receive a separate reply from the 
Borne SeoreUry on your complaint about Mr. Butler’s answer to a qu'^ation in 
the House of Commona. 1 can only aay that I deeply regret if you are left with 
the Impreaaion that the Government of India have been nnsympathetic in the 
matter of Mra. Gandhi’s illnesa. Mias Blade’s case will be examined in the light of 
what you aay about her. 

I do not think ft pi^table that we should enter into lengthy argument, and 
do hot propose to answer li detail the pointa you raise in your letter. But I think 
it best to give yon a clear statement of my views on the future development ci 
India and the taasoni for your, present detention. 

The draft 4^1aratl6n of HC« IL G. which Sir Stafford Oripps brought to India 
stated in uumiitllmble terina the tiitentioii of H, M* G. to give India aelffgovern- 
meat under a oimititutiDii iff her own devising, arrived at by agreement between 
the principal eleuientSe I need baldly aay that I am in entire accord with that 
aim, and only eeek the beet meahi io Implemwst it without delivering India to 
confusion and turmoil Mueh wtadom and ^it of goodwill and compromise 

r ill be required to arrttb at |hi iblhtl^ but with good leadership 1 am sure 
iblutton eanbefoittid. 




riiirifimi mi Onicii— TOUfii 

, l^wliiu than ii ttneiiwork to «• ioMilrie 

ti!i|lipariiiff India lo tekn hnr pcoptr phM in tlm nodirn nMd. Hit aiiuil b; 
mm to wdeono ohnnci nnd pfomm la nuitj UUmkIo unfnmlllnr dimttaia ind 
to fm lha ntnadnid « liTlng of her popnlnuoii. Buoli work ie prtMilIf non* 
pidi&Md ; it may well haoien n poliUM aeltimenli but eaanol nwm th it- wiR 
me rlM to aeny new and abeorblng probleme demanding the beet abiUtiei that 
India can bring lo bear on them. India cannot be enpeetrd to laolde thew iMbiema 
in iioUtioo from the real of tiM world, or wlihoot the aid that Britain ean glTC and 
tite aerfioee of an ezperienoed admlnlatration. Bot It ie work In which leaders of 
all parties ean eo«operale with the esrtidnty that they are helping the eonntry 
towards the goal of freedom. 

1 regret that I must view the present jpolicy of die Oongrese Party as Un« 
dering and forwarding Indian progre s s to self-fsoremment and development 
Daring a war in which the enooem of the United nations against the iliia rowers 
is viul both to India and to the world, as yon yonrself ha?e recognised, the Wor- 
king Committee of Congress declined to co-operate, ordered Congress Ministries to 
resign, and decided to take no part in the administration of the country or in the 
war effort which India was making to assist the United Nations. At the greatest 
crisis of all for India, at a time when Japanese inTasion was possible, the Oongrese 
Party decided to pass a resolution calling on tha Brldah to leave India. Mich 
eould not fail to have the moet serloue effect on our sblllty to defend the frontiers 
of India against the Japanese. I am quite dtwr that ladla'e problema cannot ba 
idved by an immediate end complete withdrawal of tha British. 

**Camot Hold oowanma Goiltlmb*’ 


I do not eccuee you or the Congress Party of any wish deliberately to aid the 
Japanese. But you are too intelligent a mau. Mr. Qandhi. not to have retlieed 
that tha effect of your resolution muet be to hamper the proeeeution of the war ; 
and it ie clear to me that you had lost oonfidenca In onr ability to defend India, 
and were prepered to take adventege of oar anppoased military ctraitc to gain poli- 
tical advantage. I do not see how thoae teepooelhle for the safety of India could 
have acted otberwise than they did and could have failed lo arrest those who 
sponsored the reeotution. As to general Oongreea reaponelbillty for the dbturbanoee 
which followed, I was, as you know, Com mandarin Chief at tha time i my vital 
lines of communication to the Burma frontier were cut by Oougress supporters, in 
the name of the Congress, often ueing the Coogreee flag. 1 cannot therefore hold 
Congreee guiltless of what occurred ; and 1 cannot believe that you, with all your 
acumen and experience, can have bean unaware of what was likely to fallow from 
your policy. 1 do not believe that tha Oongreee Partyb action Ie thie matter 
repreeented the real feeling of Ipdia, nor that the Oongreea attitude of non-eo* 
operation raprceenta the opinion of any thing like a maiority of India. 

Most Abawdow irosr-oo<opinATioir 


To turn up, I believe thet with general ooKiperation we ean in the Immediate 
future do mueh to eolve India’s eoonomic problems, and can make steady aad 
anbetantial progress towarde Indian eelf-govern men t. I believe that the greatest 
contribution that the Congress P«rty oea meke towarde Iiidie’e welfare is to abaa« 
don tiM policy of noo*co«operetion end to )oin wbple-hearcedly with * the othm 
Indian partial and with the British in hoping India forward In eepnomio and 
political progreaa— not by any dramatic or speotaeular stroke bnt by hard steady 
work towaras the end anead. I think tiial the greatest service yon eould do to 
India would be to advise nncqaivocally snob co-operation. . « • 

In the meantime I regara it oa my task in the interests of India, of whieh 1 
am a aincere friend, to oonoentrate all my efforts oa bringing this war to a vis- 
toriona cooelnaioo, and to imspaio for looia’a advaneamaot alter the war. In thta 
task I leel 1 ean eount on very eoiieideinbie eo-opecatlon from the ma)<wity ot 
Indians. ^ , , 

’'•"a.-ssa 

QnAQI’s LmI LcHir 

IMMltoB «Mi9, April 1S«4 

Dw, Mold. 

1 k.«i pom MMt o( 98ih Miidi, .MlMd iW JM M Ih* Inl MImp 



I take Up the general naHer &Eali 

Yen hara aeni me a frank reply. 1 propoee to rediiKroeate yonr ooarteay by 
being perfeofcly frank. Friendihlp« to be trneb demande fraokneee eren Ihongli ft 
may eometime appear impleaeaot. If anything 1 any oiTenda yon, pleaae aooept niy 
apology in adranoe. 

HI ia a pity that yon bare refneed to deal with important pdnte railed in 
my letter. . 

Yonr fetter la a plea for eo-operation by the Oongreee in the preeent ad* 
minlatration and failing that In planning lor the future. In my opinion, thie 
required aqnality between the partlea and mutual truet But cqualira la absent 
and Qorernment diatmit of the Oongreas can be seen at every turn. The reeult ia 
that auspbidn Of Qovernment ia universal. Add to thia the fact that Oongreaamen 
have no faith in the oompetenee of the Government to ensure Indians future 
good. This want of faith is based upon bitter experience of the past and present 
QOnduot of the British administration of India. Is it not high time that it co- 
operated with the people of India through their elected representatives instead of » 
expecting co-operation from them T 

August Cnieia Cbbatxd by Qovbbwmbvt 

All this was implied in the August Besolution. The sanction behind the de- 
mand in the resolution was not violence, but adf-sufTering. Anyone, be he Con- 
gressman or other, who acted against this role of conduct had no authority to 
use the Oongreas name for his action. But 1 see that this resolution repels you 
as it did Lord Linlithgow. You know that I have joined issue on the point. I 
have seen nothing since to alter my view. Ton have been good enough to credit 
me with ‘‘intelligence*’ “experience** and “acumen ” Let me say that all these three 
gifts have failed to make me realise that the effect of the Congress resolution 
"must be to hamper prosecution of the war.” The responsibility for what followed 
the hasty arrest of Congressmen must rest solely on the Government. For, they 
invited the crisis, not the authors of the resolution. 

“Martial Law ik Thb Wbolb of India” 


You remind me that you were Commander-in-Ohief at the time. How much 
better it would have been for all concerned if confidence in the immeasurable 
atrength of arms had ruled your action instead of fear of a rebellion 1 Had the 
Government stayed their hand at the time, surely, bloodshed of those months 
would have been avoided. And it is highly likely that the Japanese menace would 
have become a thing of the past. Unfortunately it was not to be. And so the menace 
la still with us, and what is more, the Government are pursuing a policy of sup- 
pression of liberty and truUi. 

1 have studied the latest Ordinance about the detenuf, and I recall the 
Bowlatt Act of 1919. It was popularly called the Black Act. As you know, it 

S ive rise to an unprecedented agitation. That Act pales into insignifioihoe before 
e aeries of Ordinances that are being showered from the Vioeregal throne. 
Martial Law in effect governs not one province as in 1919, but the whole of India. 
Things are moving from bad to worse. 

You say, “It is clear to me that you had lost confidence in our ability to 
defend India and were prepared to talm advantage of our supposed military straits 
to gain poHtical adrantage.” I must deny both the charges. I venture to suggest 
that you should follow toe golden rule, and withdraw your statement and sus- 
pend judgment till you have submitted the evidence in your possession to an 
impartial tribunal and obtained its verdict. I confess that I do not make the re- 
quest with much confidence. For in dealing with Oongressmen and others Govern- 
ment have combined the prosecutor, judge and jqjlor in the same person -and thus 
made proper defence impmaible on the piurt of the accused. Judgments of courts 
ara being rendered nugatory by fresh Ordinances. No man’s freedom can be said 
to be safe in this extraordinary situation. You will probably report that it la an 
exigency of the war. X wonder 1 . 

“INDU Onb Vast Prison” 


As I visualise India to-day, It is one vast prison containing four hundred 
million sonla. You me its eole custodian. The Government prisons are prieons 
within this prison. 1 sgree with you that whilrt you hold the viewe expreeeed 
in your letter under reply, the proper place for one like me ie e Qovernment 
pvlaon. And iinleae these ie a chi^e of heer^ view and policy w the pert of 
m Qoveriiment, 1 am quite eontini to remeln your prieoner. Only, I hoK 



; ■ ,"■ liw: 

JS^^S? *>“«»»*«•<• fcy ■• «h* IWpw dMiMb l» iuaan m 

IS? Hit ^ of ««» dflnliiNi Mtd 

nat pe inr€n one tenth of whet it ie to*dey. 

to mi eom^t el^ Mr. BnU^ etetement end Inter the *B6n. Seeif 
tto^i, 1 hefe veoeWediwo lelten from the Home Depertment In lenlif. I nm 
MTi to iM. thei Heee eppcnied to me highly oneetiefM», They mS^ Mtont 
fecie end betrey en obetineto refucel to feee truth eten on e whouy non^polltleid 
li^ue. My corrmpoodenee with tl^ Home Deperimrnt eontinuee. I Invito yoof 
etieudon to It If you een epere the Urn e end ere intormtod in the •ubieot 

li ihenkful thet Shii Mirebei*e ( Mite Blede^ ) eeie li being 

eoneidered fn the light of whet I eeid ebout her In my letSr. * 


Gandhi-LinlitligoW' ConreipoBdeiice 

, following an the Uxia ofUttera axchangad batwaan Mahatma Oandhi and 

Lord Ltnitihgow, tha pramoua rteerop. ba/ora tha tatiar^a dapafiura from India 

Mahatma Oandhi wrota to Lord Linlithgow on f?, jp«, aa followa ; 

Deer Lord Linlithgow, 

On the eve of your depertnre from Indie I would like to tend you e word* 
Of ell the high fuoctioneriei 1 here hed the honour of knowing, none hee been 
the ceuse of euch deep eorrow to me ee you here been. It hee out me to the 
quick to heve to think of .you ee heving countenenoed untruth, end thet regerding 
one whom you et one time considered ee your friend. I hope end prey thet Cm 
will eome dey put It into your heert to reellee thet yon, e reprceentetive of e greet 
netion, hed been led into e grievoue error. 

With good wiehee. I etili remein, your friend, M. K. Qendhi. 


Lord Linlithgow replied (marked ^paraonaX^) aa followa : 

Deer Mr. Qendhi, 

I here received your letter of 27th September. I em indeed lorry thet your 
feelinge ebout eny derai or words of mine should he es you describe. But 1 must 
be ellowed, es gently es I mey, to meke plein to you thet I em quite uneble to 
eccept your iiiterpretetion of the events in question. 

As for the corrective virtues of time end reflection, evidently they sre ubi- 
quitous In their operation, end wisely to be reiected by no men, 

1 em, sincerely, (3d.) LlnUthgow* 


Along with these letters, which run to 120 closely typed fullscep sheete, 
Mahatma Gandhi also circulated to his friends another equally bulky 
pamphlet which was is his reply to the Government publication entitled 
Oongress Besponsibility for the Disturbances, 1942-48.*' The following is 
the text 


Congrem Responsibility for Disturbances 1942-43 

Gaodhi’s Reply to Government Indictment 

Detention Camp, 

15tb. July, 1943. 

To the Additional Secretory, Home Department, Government of Indie, 
New Delhi. 

In reply to my reqneet dated 5th, March laet for a copy of Government of 
India Publication entitled *'Congreee Reeponeibility tor toe Dletnrbancec 1942-48^’’ 
I received e copy on 13to. April. It contaioe eeveral eorreotlone merked in tii 
ink. Some of them ere etriklng, 

2* I take it thet the Ooveroment have baeed the efaergee made in the pebll* 
eaHon agelnet the Oongreee end myeelf on the meterial printed thesein end oot 
on the evidimce whi^ ee etotod In the prefeoe^ te withheld from the publio. 

3. The pcefoce ie brief and ie signed by Sir B. Tottonham, AdHtaonal 
Secretory to the Oovemment of Indie, fldme DeMrttaent. It ie detod IMh, 
Ftoniery laet, U. three daye eftor the somaseiieesseBl of my leeenl tei 



BlBP^SfBSt^TY M [OMiVilpil biiii^ 

' . Hm dtte Ii paUflOm. Ithf wm Urn pftiod of a»f foot ohom for poMMiiog' 
0 ^nmont la wldoh I aai Um UiRat f 

4o Tb6 pr 6 fAO 0 coiiiiii6oo6t thus : - 

**(ii MponM to whidi luifo lOMlMd Gawmmmi hem itrail eoarMt, 

Gofernmeni h«?6 now ptmmd n miow whiob brinm tMather n nnmbor of lieta 
*~b«ftriii 2 on tbe reipontlbilit9 of Mr. Otsdhi and tSa OongreM High Gomnand 
for'the diaturbanoea whieh loiiowad tha iaoolioning ol a maia moramanl by tha 
A. 1. 0. G. on Angnat 8th. 1942.** 

Thare la an oDfbna niaatatamant bara. Tha diativbancaa fidlowad not tha 
**ianetloaiag of tha naaa mofamenl by lha A. I. 0. G.** bat tha anaata made by 
the Qorarnmant. 

Aa for the *'damanda** ao f ar aa I am aware, they began aoon after the whola* 
aala arreata of prmeipal Oongreoainen all over India. ' Aa tha Gorernment are 
aware, in my lettera to*H« E. the Vieeroy, the laat being dated 7di. Eebrnaty, 
1943, I had aaked for proof in anpport of my alleged ffoilt. The eridenoe now 
prodnoad might hare been given to me when I raiaea the qneation. Had my 
raqueat been oomplied with, one advantage would certainly have aeorned. I would 
have been heard in anawer to the chargea brought againat me. That very proeeaa 
would have delayed the faat, and who Icnowa, it Government had been patient with 
me, it might have even prevented it 

5. The preface containa the following aentenee: '*Almoat all flie facta, 
preaented in thia review are, or ahould be, already within the knowledge of the 
public.*' Therefore, ao far ao the public are concerned, there waa ho auch hurry 
aa to require publication of the document daring the faat 

Thia train of reaaoning iiaa led me to the iiiference that it waa publiahed in 
expectation of my death which meiioal opinion mnat have eonaidered almoat a 
certainty. It was feared even during my previoua long faata. I hope my inference 
ia wholly wrong and the Government had a juat and valid reaaon for ohooaing 
the time that they did, for the publication of what la after all an indictment oi 
the Gongreaa and me. I hope to be pardoned for putting on paper an Inference, 
which if true, meat discredit the Government. I feel that I am being juat to 
them by unburdening myaelf of a auapicion inatead of harbouring it and allowug 
it to cloud my iudgment about their aealinga with me. 

Pbosboutob, Folioeman ahd.Jailoe 

6. I now come to the indictment itadf. It cicada like a presentation of hia 
case by a prosecutor. In the present case the prosecutor happens to be also the 
policeman aiid jnilor. He first arrests and gags hia victims, and then opens his 
ease behind their backs. 

7. I have read it again and agdn. I have gone Uirough the numhera of 
Harijan which my companions happened to have with thefn, and 1 have come to 
the conclusion that there is nothing in my writings and doii^a that could have 
warranted the inferenoea and the innuendoes of which the indictment is full. In 
spite of my desire to see myself in my writings as the author has seen me I have 
completely failed. 

& 'I'he indictment opens with a mis*representation. I am said to have 
deplored "the introduction of foremn soldiers into India to aid in India's defence.’* 
In the Harijan article on which the charge is based, I have refused to believe 
that India was to be defended through the introduction of foreign soldiers, if it 
is India’s defence that is aimed at, why should trained Indian soldiers be sent 
away from India and foreign soldiers brought in lostsad ? Why should the 
Gongress— an organisation which waa born and lives for the very sake of India's 
freedom— be auppresfed 7 

I am pleamr tOHday in my mind tira I was when I penned that article on 
19th. April, that India is not being defended, and that if things continue to shape 
themsdves aa they are India will mnk at the end of the war deeper than she is 
to-day, so that ato might tprM the very wmrd fraklom. 

Let me quote the relevant passage from the Harijan article referred by 
the authon 

*T must ooufeas that I do not look upon this event with equanimity. Oannot 
a limitlesa number ei aoldieia be Indned out of Indian millioasT Would they not 
make as good fighting malirial aa anjf la ttie world T Then why fo^nersT We 
know what American M laeans. J|t omoiiaM In the end to Amsrieao Infiuenqsb 
If not American rule added to Ir ii a tmmAem ptiee to pKf lor the 






•UOQMt Of iJliod ARM. I AM BO IttdlMI ttwAoii 
Uon lor ^ bo^M mobao of IiiJ^ It it « pt 
ditaoe of tiM Biititli Empbo, wliilov«r tuf bo i 

* (HarCM. April 20, 1912, pooo 1&) 

^ 9. Tlio oacood pongcmpb of tbo IndletBMBt opooo vMi tblo MfpmA ioii^^ 

^ Jit will bo ongicooM thot doriog tbo porlod of Mr. GobAJ^ lliit idfoooof 
ol Britiob withdrowol from ladio ood tbo nooUiig of tbo illl Tnilto TTonpoii 
OowiiDittee In Bombay in Ampul tbo Congtooi ]E^ Oommond oad In Ibii ml# 
otegio tbo Oongrm orgnniootron lU o wbolo worn doli^loly ooldng #0 otago loo n 
mooo mofomont dooignod to fioo Indu dnally from Britiob rnlo." 

Let mo underline tbo phroee **it will bo euggeetodL” Why obonld nnythlag bO 
1 eft to onggeetion nbont n moTomont whidi le open nud ebore board T 

Mnon ado bae been made aboot the aimpleet tbimce wbi^ nobody baa oared 
to deny aod of which Oongreeomen are oron proud. The Oongreoi organtaation no 
a whole ’‘deliberately eat the etage deaigned to free India finally from BrlMi 
rule,’* ao early ao the year 1920 and not einoe my *firat edrooaey of Biitieh with* 
drawal from India’ ae euggeeted in the indiotment. 

Ever einoe that year the effort lor a maae movement hae never relaxed. Ible 
eatt be proved from nomeroua epoeohea of Oongreae Icedere and from nongreee 
reeolotiona. 

Young aud impatient Gongreaemen and even older men have not heaitatad at 
timea to preaa me to haateo the maee movement But 1, who knew better* idwaya 
reatrained their ardour, and i muat gratefully admit that they gladly enbmitted 
to the reatraint. The oontradiotion of thia long period to the interval between my 
advocacy of Britiah withdrawal from India and the meeting of the AIMndia 
Oongreae Committee in Bombay on Auguat 7tb, ia wholly wrong and mtoleading. 
I know of no apeoial staging etnce 26th. April 1942. 

10. The same paragraph then aaya that "an aaaentlal preliminary** to an 

examination of the type of movement "ia a clear understanding of the real motivio 
underlying the move.*' « 

Sbaecb voe Mommi 

Why should motives be searched when everything is there In black and white t 
1 can say without any hesitation that my motives are always plain. Why 1 asked 
for the immediate withdrawal of the Britiah power from India hae been disouseed 
by me almost threadbare in public. 

11. At page 2 of the indictment, a phrase has been taken from an article entitled 
"One Thing Needful/’ dated 10th. May 1942, and I am repreeented as saying that 
I would devote the whole of my energy "to this supreme act.” By simply detach* 
ing the phrase from its context, mystery has been made to surround it. The 
pluaee "supreme act" occurs in an argument addressed to an English friend and 
If It is ceaa in Its aetting, it ceases to be mysterious or obieotlonable, unless the 
very idea of withdrawal Is held objectionable. 

Here are the relevant parte from the argument : 

"I am convinced, therefore, that the time has come during the war* not after 
it, for the British and the Indians ttrbe reconciled to complete separation from ea#i 
other. That way and that way alone lies the safety of both and, shall 1 say* 
the world. 

’’I see with the naked eye that the estrangement is growing. Every aet of 
the British Oovernment is being Interpreted, and 1 think rightly, as being in Its 
own interest and for its own safety. There is no eueh thing as toint comlBoa 

interest Racial supmlority Is traced not ae a vice but a virtue. This Is true 

not only in India ; but it ia cqnally true in Africa, It is true in Burma and 
Ceylon. These countries could not*|>e Iteld odierewise than by assertion of esee 
superiority. 

'*ru. i. . dtatti. dteeMM ■ dnttio ram.d7. I Iwvt pointed not dllt 

nnudy— eomplteo nod te.nMdi.te moKly witbdnn.1 of th. Btitteh bom Indfal m 
teMt, in nnlity uid proporly Item nil non'Earopwn po mwlo n. : it »UI bo tw 
bnTWt nnd tb. ownwt pet of Um Britiw pM|m It nil! nt oMi ptf 
tha AUted enme on a cdmidotely nM»al baria and nuy onn tend to A 
Mat bottowabl. peaoe beteraen tbo waning natiooa. ^ . . . ’ ’ . 

"And the etoon end of ImpodaliBai te Ufeeiy to bo Bw eirf of Ibeobfit 
Maaiank Tbo taggmUA notion will ooctately binat On edg» of Fatdten and ttm 
wbteb an an oflUnot of Imporinlian. 

"Biltldi dlotmo eaanot bo nUofad by n ntion all et lading iM fa. < 

■ . . 27 


MffiMtad bf the write. li li ill cqn^i^ped for tbe FVpoifl^ eroi if il etii be made 
flpimiieitlo eboiii ft 

**Aad wbet ie thm to enthnee nedoneliitie Indie 7 Joet ee e pereon oeonot 
M the glow of the eae'e beet in ite ebeenoe, eren eo Indie cinnot fed the 
glow of frteom without the ectuel experience of it 

**llinj of us simply oennot eontemplete eu utterly free Indie with eelmness* 
end eguenimity. The first experience Is likdy to be e shook before the glow comee. 
Thet shock is e necesdty. Indie is e might? notion. No one cen tell how she 
will set end with whet effect when the shock is delirered. 

"1 fed, therefore, thet I must devote the whole of m? energy to the reelise- 
tioo of the supreme ect The writer oi the letter edmits the wrong done to Indie 
by the British. 1 suggest to the writer diet the first condition of British success 
Is the present undoing of the wrong. It should precede, not follow, victory. 

*The presence of *the British in Indie is en invitetion to Jepen to in vide 
Indie. Tbdr witbdrewd removes the belt. Assume, however, thet it does not ; free 
Indie will be better able to cope with the invesion. Unedultereted non-co-operetion 
iMl then have full swey.** iHarijan, Mey, 10, 19^2, p. 148). 

Nothing to Witbdbaw 


In this long extrecti the phrese “supreme set** tekes its legiiimete piece. It 
does not refer simply to the British witbdrewel. But it sums up ell wet must 
precede end succeed it ; it is en ect worthy .of the energy not of one person bat of 
Bundredi. This is how I begen my answer to the English friend’s letter. 

“1 can but repeat whet 1 felt end eeid in my letter to Lord Linlithgow record- 
ing my impreesiona of tbe first interview with him after the declaration of wet. I 
have noting to withdrew, nothing to repent of. 1 remain the eeme friend today 
of the British thet 1 wee then. 1 have not a trace of hatred in me towards them. 
But I have never been blind to their limitetione as I have not been to their 


greet virtues.” 

To reed end fully understand my writings, it is necessary to understand 
alweya thie background. The whale of the movement has been conceived for the 
mutual benefit of India and England. 

Unfortunately, the author, ignoring this background has approached my 
writinga with coloured spectacle^ has torn sentences and phrases from their context, 
and dressed them up to suit bis pre-conception. Thus he has put out of joint 
**ihelr withdrawal removes the bait”, and omitted the sentence that immediately 
follow! and which I have restored in the foregoing extract. As is clear from the 
^ above article, unadulterated non-co-operation here refers exclusively to the Japanese. 

12. The last paragraph at pMe 2 t^ins thus 

*Iu ita earlier stages Mr. Gandhi’s '^Quit India” move was meant and was 
widely interpreted as a proposal for the physical withdrawal from India of the 
BBITIBH (OAFS mine), and of all Allied and British troops.” 

I have eearohed, and so have tbe friends with me, in vain, for some expression 
in my writings which would warrant the opinion that '‘Quit India” move was 
eieanf as a proposal for the physical withdrawal of the Britieb from India, 

It la true that colour was lent to such an interpretation by a superficial 
reading of a sentence in the article of Harijan of April 26th, alreaay quoted. Aa 
soon as my attention was drawn to it by an Englieh friend, 1 wrote in the JBarijan 
of 24th May aa follows : 

'There is evidently confusion in some minds about my invitation to the British 
to withdraw. For a Britisher writes to say that he likes India and her people and 
would not like willingly to leave India. He likes too my. method of non-violence. 
Bvidently the writer has confused the individual aa such with the individual aa 
the holder of power. India has no quarrel with the British people. I have bum- 
dteda of Britlah friends. *ikndrewa’ fnendahip was enough to tie me to the British 
peopla. 

' “With this clesr enuncistion of my views before him at the time of penning 
the Indlotment, how could he say that 1 had 'meant’ phyalcal withdrawal of the 
Bfl&h aa diatinguished from the British power 7 And I am not aware that my 
Writing waa “widriy interineted as such.” He has quoted nothing in support of 

statement. 


18 The author proeeeds in the eame .paragraidi : 

*As late ee June 14th, he makes,' lor the purpose of his seheme, the essump- 
Itou 'that ths Oommander-in-Ohief df the Uaitei AoiHdoan and British Armies has 
deeidid that India Is no good as a A 
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i' tha poipoM of lih adMau' b a gtatoitoot iotarpoMho IwRt^ 
tnid p takaa nom aa iatmiaw wiA aeratal foanallatB. X waa aaavailag. a Mriio . 
of ttllWttiODfi 

At one etage I had pat a ooanter qoeailon tliiiaa *Bappoaiiig Ea|AMMlleittfeii 
toai India for atrategic parpoeei, and apart from my pcopoeal^HM tMf Ju4 Ip 
00 b Bnrma -what would happen ? What would India do.** .. ^ 

They replied : **That ie exactly what we hare come to learn from yom wt; 
would certainly like to know that.** 

I i«]oiiied : '‘Well, therein oomee my noo-riolenoe. For, we have do weaponao 
Mind yon, we have ataamed that tha Commattder*b*Ohief m the United Amemaa 
and Brittah Armiea haa decided that India ia no good aa a haae, and that tfm 
ahould withdraw to aome other haae and concentrate the Allied foroea there* We 
can't help it We have then to depend op what atiength we have We have no 
army, no military reaouroea, no military akill either. worth 
the name, and non-violence ia the only thing we can fall hack upon." It la clear 
from tbia quotation that I waa not expounding any acbeme. I waa merely afgntng 
about poaaibilitiea baaed on aaaumpttona agreed between the intervleweta ana 
myaelf* 

FoemoM or FoaiiGsr Tkoorn 

14. The author proceeda : , . , . « ^ ^ 

"Added »tMnKth i* given to tbe belief thet tUe ta » oormt intetpretetioB of 

Mr. Qandhi’a original intentlona by the prominence, to which attention hii 
airmdy been drawn, of the theme that the Brltbh wi^drawal would remove any 
Japaneae motive for invading India, for with the Britiah and Allied armbi itlu 
in India, how ia the bait removed , .... » _ 

I have iuat now shown that the physical withdrawal of the Britiah was never 
contemplated by me. The withdrawal of the Allied and the Brlilah trooM wu 
certainly contemplated in the firat instance. Therefore it la not a qaettloo pc 
•Interpretation”, becauae it ia one of fact, But tbe aenfeenoe haa bean Impreeted la 
order to make what is straight look crooked. ... . 

15. Then, proceeda the author : **At the same tim^ he made it clear that on 

the Britiah departure the Indian Army would ^ disbanded. . , 

I made clear no such thing. What I did waa to diacuaa with interview 
the possibilities in the event of British withdrawal. Indian army 
of tbs Britiah Government, I amumed, would be automatically diaband^ whan that 
Power withdrew unless it waa taken over by a treaty by the ’J^*®**}* 

If the withdrawal took place by agreement and with goodwill on both aMei 
thoie matters should present no difficulty. 

16. From the same paragraph take ^e following 

**Bowing to the gathering force of thle oppoeition and aleo, at will he mwa 
later with e*^ possible view to reconciling diaagreement among membera of the 
Working Committee, Mr, Gandhi discovered the *gap in hla 
In ffarijan of Jun. 14*. h. l>.v.d tb. W«.-by .«7PH» 

if h. htd hi. w.y. *. Inditn N.tion.l Oov.tniD.nt wten forini4 wonld 
*.pr«>.oo« of*. United N.tion. on Indinn toiJ nndM 
eoncHtion. but would pvnit no furthet wieUnM— for tf» 
nwf. to nil AiDwieMi {oornnlMt |n *• 

a aneatioo whether he envieaged Free India’s allowing Allied troops to operate 
from I^ia, he said ; 1 do. It^wiU be only then that von 
He continued that he did not oontemplale the complex 

from India and that, provided India be^me enticely free, % 

their withdrawal.” This la for me the thwght opening the 
if built on finding motives other than tboae that are •PPAJ*®! SLim S^^SCi 
Had I been gntdA by the forde of the oppoeitioD whether from the foreign or the 
Indian PMM*or fram’omgiWHMn. I riioald. not bnv. Jg; ^ 

It i. wall known *nt 1 nn w enp^l. SS 

npped to my brnd or my funtli, nt 1 nm of rmdily yWdtng whjo « d^ 
litaml fnct U tlM mita 1 gnv* Uw ^ 

rnnmH by ooo ld» nod • one only, that U Indln wn. to im mwo mb 
A iliod annm^ nnd if Indln wn. to piny o(H m.t.ly ao rfimdv. bo4, A 

sssss'b.'trJssiXtf^.s&e 
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It is now welknown that tha difficulty was presented to me by Mr. Louis 
Fischer. He had come to Sevagram and stayed with me for nearly a week. As 
■ result of the discussions between us, he drew up certain questions for me to 
answer. My reply to his second question, the author describes as a ‘slightly cryp> 
tic assertion* paving the way for a ‘more definite statement in the following week’s 
Harijan' I give below the whole of the article embodying the questions and 
answers. It was written on 7lh June, 1942, and appeared in the Harijan dated 
dat^ 14th June, p. 188 : 

Provisional National Government 

A friend was discussing with me the implications of the new proposal. As the 
discussion was naturally desultory 1 asked him to frame his questions which I 
would answer through aarijan. Be agreed and gave me the following : 

1. Q. You ask the British Government to withdraw immediately from 
India, would Indians thereupon form a National Government, and what groups 
or parties would participate in such an Indian Government ? 

A. My proposal is one-sided, l.e., for the British Government to act upon 
wholly irrespective of what Indians would do or would not do. I have even 
assumed temporary chaos on their withdrawal. But if the withdrawal takes place 
in an orderly manner, it is likely that on their withdrawal a provisional Govern- 
ment will be set up by and from among the present leaders. But another thing 
may also happen. All those who have no thought of the nation but only of them- 
aeives may make a bid for power and get together the turbulent forces with which 
they would seek to gain control somewhere and somehow. I should hope that 
with the complete, final and and honest withdrawal of the British power the wise 
leaders will realise their responsibility, forget their differences for the moment and 
set up a provincial Government out of the material left by the the Biitish power. 
As there would be no power regulating the admission or rejection of parties or 
persons to or from the Council board, restraint alone will be the guide. If that 
nappens probably the Congress, the League and the States representatives will be 
allowed to function and they will come to a loose understanding on the formation 
of provisional National Government. All this is necessarily guesswork and nothing 
more. 

2. Q. Would that Indian National Government permit the United Nations to 
uae Indian territory aa a base of military operations against Japan and other 
Axis powers ? 

A. Assuming that the National Government is formed and if it answers my 
expectations, its first act woujd be to enter into a treaty with the United Nations 
for defensive operations against aggressive powers, it being common cause that 
India will have nothing to do with any of the Fascist powers and India would be 
morally bound to help the United Nations. 

3. Q. What further assistance would this Indian National Government be 
ready to render the United Nations in the course of the present war against the 
Fascist aggresBora ? 

A. if I have any hand in guiding the imagined National Government, there 
would be no further assistance save the toleration of the United Nations on the 
Indian soil under well-defined conditions. Naturally there will be no prohibition 
against any Indian giving his own personal help by way of being a recruit or, and 
of giving financial aid. It should be understood that the Indian army has been 
diabandra with the withdrawal of British power, Again, if I have any say in the 
councils of the National Government all its power, prestige and resources would 
be used towards bringing about world peace. But of course after the formation of 
the National Government my voice may be a voice in the wilderness and national- 
iai India may go war-mad. 

4. Q: Do you believe this oollaboration between India and the Allied powers 
m^ht or should be formulated in a treaty of alliance or an agreement for mutual 

Prostration of Great Nation 

A : I think the question is altogether premature, and in any case it will not 
much matter whether the relationa are regulated by treaty or agreement. I do not 
even see any differenoe. 

Let me sum up my attitude. One thing and only one thing for me is solid 
and certain. This unnatural prostration of a great nation— it is neither ‘nationa’ 
nor peoplM’— muat eeaae if the victory of the Allies ia to be ensured. They lack 
toe moral basis. I lee no differenoe between the FaaoUt or Nazi powers and the 
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Allies. All ere ezploiton, all reaort to rathleMneas to the extent nquired to oom- 
pass their end. America and Britain are very jjreat nation* but tlieir greatneea will 
count a ‘duel* before the bar of dumb humanity, whether African or Asiatic. They 
and they alone have the power to undo the wron^. 'Ihev have no right to talk of 
human liberty and all else itnleea they have waahfd ihrir hand* clean of the 
pollution. *lhat ncceasary waah will be their anrcHt inRurame of aucceaH. for they 
will have the good wiahea—unexpreeaed but no leea c*rtain— of milliona of dumb 
Aaiatica and African*. Ihen, but not till then, will they be fighting for a new 
order. Thi* i* the reality. All el*e is spfculatiou. 1 hnve.nlloned inyHclf, bowevett 
to indulge in it as a teat of my bonafiJes and for the stike of explaining in a 
concrete manner wbat 1 mean by my proposal. 

What is described aa the ‘mere definite atatemcnt' is nothing hut an impromptu 
reply given to an American journalist, Mr. Grover. reprcBcntativc of the Associated 
PreflB of America. If that interview had not chanced to come ubout, there might 
have been no atatement ‘more definite* than what sppcareil in my replv to Mr. 
Louis Fiechcr. Hence the writer’s suggestion that I “paved the way” for “the more 
definite Btatement”...in the following week's Harijan is altogether unwarranted, if 
1 may not call it even mischievous. 

1 do not regard my answers to Mr. Louis Fischer as a “slightly cryptic 
statement”. They are deliberate answers given to deliberate quest ionti framed after 
a full discussion lasting a week. My answer* show very clearly that 1 had no 
scheme beyond the ‘Quit India” formula, that all else was guens, aiui that imme- 
diately the Allied Nations* difficulty was made clear to me, 1 capitulated. 

1 saw the *gap* and filled it in. in the best manner I knew. The 'definite 
statement* fortunately for me in my opinion, leaves little room if any for conji^- 
tures and iiisinuations in which th^ writer has indulged. Let it speak for itaelf. 
Here are the relevant portions : 

Coming to the point, Mr. (jrov said again : “There is a good deal of 
speculation that you are planning some new moveim nt. Wbat is the nature of it 7*' 
It depends on the response made hy the Government and the people. 1 am 
trying to find out public opinion here and also the reaction on the world outside. 
“When you speak of the response, you mean responae to ymir new proposal ?’* 
“Oh, yes,” said Gaiidhiji. “I mean rcsnoiise to the proposal that the Britiah 
Government in India should end to-day. Are you startled?” 

*T am not,*' said Mr. Grover, “you have been asking for it and working for it.’* 
“That’s right. I have been working for it for years. Hut now it bus taken 
definite shape and I say that the Hritiah power in India should go to-day for the 
world peace, for China, for Russia and for the Allied cause. 1 shall explain to you 
how it advances that Allied cause. Complete independence free* India'a energies, 
frees her to make her eontribnlioii to the world crisia. To-day the Allies are carry- 
ing the burden uf a huge corpse— a huge nation lying proairute at the trot of 
Britain. I would even say at the feet of the Allies. For America is the predomi- 
nant partner, financing the war, giving her mechanical ability and her resources 
which are inexhaustible. America is thus a partner in the guilt. 

“Do you see a situation when after full ii> dependence is grunted American 
and Allied troops can o|>erate from India ?” Mr. (Jrover pcrtinenily aaked 

“I, do.” aaid Gandhiji, “It will be only then that you will see real co-o|*era- 
tion. Otherwise all the effort you put up may fail. Just now Britain is having 
India’s resourcis iiecause India is her possession. To-morr< whatever the help, 
it will be real help from a ‘free* India.” 

“You think India in control interferes with Allied action to incot Japans 
aggression 7” 

“It does.” , ^ 

“When I mentioned Allied troops operating I wanted to kuojv wlicther you 
contemplated complete sbiftiug of the present troops from India 7” 

“Not necessarily.” 

*Tt is on this that there is a lot of misconception.” 

“You have to study all 1 am writing. I have discussed the whole question in 
the current issue of Harijan. I do not want them to go, on condition that India 
becomes entirely free. I cannot then insist on their withdrawal, hccause I want 
to resist with all my might the charge of inviting Japan to India.’ 

“But suppose your proposal is rejected what will be your next move 7 

Exploitation of Poucx of non-bmbarbabbment 
“It will be a move which will be felt by the whole world. It may oot In- 
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terfere with the movement of British troops but it is sure to engage British atten- 
tion. It would be wrong of them to reject my proposal and say India should 
remain a slave in order that Britain may win or be able to defend China. I can- 
not accept that degrading position. I ndia, free and independent, will play a promi- 
nent part in defending China. To-day I do not think she is rendering any real help 
to China. We have followed the non -embarrassment policy so far. We will follow 
it even now. But we cannot allow the British Government to exploit it in order 
to strengthen the stranglehold on India. And to-day it amounts to that, llie way, 
for instance, in which thousands are being asked to vacate their homes with now- 
here to go to, no land to cultivate, no resources to fall back upon, is the reward 
of our non-embarrassment. This should be impossible in any free country. 1 can- 
not tolerate India submitting to this kind of treatment. It means greater 
degradation and servility, and when a whole nation accepts servility it means 
goodbye for ever to freedom.’* 

“All you want is the civil grip relaxed. You won’t then hinder military activity ?” 
was Mr. Grover’s next question, 

’’I do not know. I want unadulterated independence. li the military activity 
serves but to strengthen the stranglehold, I must resist that too. I am no philan- 
thropist to go on helping at the expense of my freedom. And what I want you to see 
is that a corpse cannot give any help to a living body. The Allies have no moral 
cause for which they are fighting, so long as they are carrying this double sin on 
their shoulders, the siu of India’s subjection and the subjection of the Negroes and 
African races.” 

Mr. Grover tried to draw a picture of a free I ndia 'after* an Allied victory. 
Why not wait for the boons of the victory ?” Gandhiji mentioned as the boons of 
the last. World War the Kowlatt Act and martial* law Amritsar. Mr. Grover men- 
tioned more economic and industrial prosperity — by no means due to the grace of 
the Government, but by the force of cireiimstances, and economic prosperity was a 
step further forward to Hwaraj. Gandhiji said the few industrial gains were 
wrung out of unwilling hands, he set no store by such gains after this war, those 
gains may be further shackles, and it was a doubtful proposition whether there would 
be any gains—wben one had in mind the industrial policy that was being followed 
during the war. Mr. Grover did not seriously press the point. 

"You don’t expect any assistance from America in persuading Britain to 
relinquish her hold on India,” asked Mr. Grover half incredulously. 

'T do indeed ” replied Gandhiji. 

"With any possibility of success ?” 

"There is every possibility, I should think,” said Gandhiji. I have every right 
to expect America to tliroVr her full weight on the side of justice, if she is 
convinced of the justice of the Indian cause.” 

"You don’t think the American Government is committed to the British 
remaining in iiidia ?” 

British Propaganda in America 

"I hope not. But British diplomacy is so clever that America, even though it 
may not be committed, and in spite of the desire of President Roosevelt and 
the people to help India, it may not succeed. British propaganda is so well organised 
in America against the Indian cause that the few friends India has there have 
no chance of being effectively heard. And the political system is so rigid that 
public opinion does not effect the administration.” 

"It may, slowly,” said Mr. Grover apologetically. 

’^Slowly ?” said Gandhiji. "I have waited long, and I can wait no longer. 
It is a terrible tragedy that 40 crores of yieople should have no say in this war. 
If we have the freedom to play our part we can arrest the march of Japan and 
save China.” 

Mr. Grover, having made himself sure that Gandhiji did not insist on the 
literal withdrawal of either the British or the troops, now placing himself in the 
position of the Allies, began to calculate the gains of the bargain. Gandhiji, of 
course, does not want independence as a reward of any services but as a right 
and in discharge of a debt long overdue. "What specific things would be done 
by India to save China,” asked Mr. Grover, "if India is declared independent ?” 

"Great things 1 can say at once, though I may not be able to specify them 
to-day,” said Gandhiji. "For 1 do not know what government we shall have. 
We have various political organisations here which I expect would be able to 
work out a proper national solution. Just now they are not soild parties, they 
are often act^ upon by the '.British power, they look up to it and its frown or 
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iftTonr means much to them. The whole stmosphere is oornipt end rotten. Who 
wa foresee the possibilities of a corpse coining to life ? At present India is a 
dead weight to the Allies.” 

t 0 * 1 ?^ weight you mean a menace to Britain and to American interests 

nere ?” 

‘*I do. It is a menace in that you never know what sullen India will do 
at a given moment.” 

‘*N(^ but I want to make mysely sure that if genuine presurc was brought to 
by America, there would be solid support from yours«*lf ?*» 

'Myself ? I do not count— with the weight of 711 years on my shoulders. 
But you get the co-operation— whatever it can give williimly— of a free and mighty 
nation. My co-operation is of course there. 1 exercise what inthicnce I can hy my 
writings from week to week. But India’s is an infinitely greater influence. To- 
day because of widespread discontent there is not that active hostility to Japanese 
advance. The moment we are free, we are transformed into a nation prirJng its 
liberty and defending it with all its might and. therefore, helping the Allied cause.** 
Lessons OP Burma anp Russia 

“May I concretely ask— will the difterence bo the difference that there is 
between what Burma did and what, say, llussia ia doing? * aaid Mr. Orover. 

“You might put it that way. They might have given Burma independence 
after separating it from India. But they did nnihing of the kind. They stuck to 
the same old policy of exploiting her. 'I'hcre was little co-opcratioii from 
Burmans, on the contrary there was hostility or inertia. They fought neither for 
their own cause nor for the Allied cause. Now take a possiliie contingoncy. If the 
Japanese compel the Allies to retire from Iiidia—to a Kafor base, 1 cannot say 
to-day that the whole of India will be up in arms against the Japanese. 1 have a 
fear that they may degrade tbeiuHelves as some Burmans did. 1 want India to 
oppose Japan to a man. If India was free she would do it, it would he a now 
experience to her, in twenty-four hours her mind would i>o changed. All parties 
would then act as one man. If this live iiidopcndctico is declared to-day 1 have no 
doubt India becomes a powerful Ally.” 

Mr. Grover raised the question of communal disunion as a handicap, and him- 
self added that before the American Independence there was not much unity in 
the Btates. “I can only say that as soon as the vicious iiifluence of the third 
party is withdrawn, the parties will be face to face with reality and close up 
ranks,” said Gandhiji. *Tcn to one ray conviction is that the communal quarrels 
will disappear as soon as the British power that keeps us apart dimippcars.'* 

“Would not Dominion Hiatus declared to day do*c(iuidly well ?” was Mr. 
Grover’s final question. 

"No good,” said Gandhiji instantaneously. **We will have no half measures, 
no tinkering with independence. It is not independence that they will give to 
this party or that party, but to an Indefinable India. It was wrong, I say, to 
possess India. I'he wrong should be righted by leaving India to heraelf. ’ {fJurijan, 
June 21, 1942, pp. 193. ct. sqq.) 

The Allahaiud Draft RKSor.UTioN 

17. The rest of the chapter is taken up with a colourful deBcii]»lioii of the 
draft resolution 1 sent to Allahabad and a quotation containing rcninrks attributed 
to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, and Bhri IlajagopaUchari on that nsolutioii. 

Immediately after the publication of the extracts from the iioIch seized hy the 
Government, Panditji issued a statement. I cannot understand why the Riith(»r has 
disregarded that important statemeiit, unless for the reason that he disbelieved 
Panditji’B explanation. 

Aa for Bhri Rajagopalachari’s statement, the author stands on less insecure 
ground. Rajaji certainly bolds the views attributed to him. Jii the interview with 
Mr. Grover, the American correspondent, this is what I said about Kaiaji’s 
difference with me. , « . .... . 

“May I finally ask you about your attitude to Rsjiiji s move I I have 
declared that 1 will not discuss Rajaji in public. It is ugly to he talking at 
valued colleagues. My differences with him stand, but there are some things 
which are too sacred to be discuBsed in public. 

But Mr. Grover had not so much in mind the Pakistan controversy as O.K.*B 
crusade for the formation of a National Government. Mr. Grover had the dis- 
cernment to make it clear that C. K. "could not be motivated by Briiiah Gov- 
ainment. His position happens to harmoniae with them.” 
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*'You are right," eaid Gandhijt. "It !• fear of the Japaneee that makes him 
tolerate the British rule. He would postpone the question of freedom until after 
the war. On the contrary I say that if the war is to be decisively won, India 
must be freed to play her part today. 1 find no flaw in my position. 1 have 
arrived at it after considerable debating within myself ; 1 am doing nothing in 
hurry or anger. I’here is not the slightest room in me for accommodating the 
Japanese. No. 1 am sure that India’s independence is not only essential for India, 
but for China and the Allied cause" (Harijan, June 21, 1942, p. 195.) 

18. The first chapter concludes with the following commentary on the draft 
which had been sent by me to the Working Committee at Allahabad : 

"A draft, to repeat, of which the whole thought and background is one of 
favouring Japan, a resolution which amounts to running into the arms of Japan." 

Ana this is written in spite of Pandit Jawaharlars repudiation of the state- 
ment attributed to him, and in spite of my explanation about difierences with 
Raja] i— all of which was before the writer. 

19. In support of my contention that the author bad no warrant for the 
opinions expressed in the sentences quoted, I would like to draw attention to Uie 
following extracts from my statement reported in the Press on Ist August last : 

“As the language of the draft (the one that was sent to Allahabad) shows* it 
bad many Ps to be dotted and 'Ps to be crossed, it was sent through Miraben to 
whom 1 had explained the implications of the draft and 1 said to her or to the 
friends of the Working Committee who happened to be in Bevagram, to whom 1 
had explained the draft, that there was an omission— deliberate- from my draft 
as to the foreign policy of the Oongrtss and therefore any reference to China 
and Russia. 

For, as I had said to them, 1 derived my inspiration and knowledge from 
Panditji about foreign matters of which he hsd been a deep student. Therefore, 

I said that- he could fill in that part in the resolution. 

But I may add that 1 have never even in a most unguarded moment* 
expressed the opinion that Japan and Germany would win the war. Not only 
that I have often expressed the opinion tliat they cannot win the war, if only 
Great Britain will once for all shed her Imperialism. 1 have given expression 
to that opinion more than once in the columns of Harijan and I repeat here that 
in spite of all my wishes to tlie contrary and of others, if disaster overtakes Great 
Britain and the Allied Towers it will be because even at the critical moment — most 
critical in her history— she has most obstinately refused to wash herself of the 
taint of Imperialism which she has carried with her for at least a century and 
a half." 

How in the face of this categorical statement the author could say that the 
actuating motive behind the "Quit India" move was that I was *'convinocd that 
Axis would will ihe war” passes understanding. 

20. in support of the same charge the author says ; 

"That this attitude ))eiHistcd long after the Allahabad meeting of the Working 
Committee is shown by the following remark made by Mr. Gandhi iu Harijan of 
July 19t.h, in reply to a question whether it would not be wiser to postpone his 
movement until Britain bad settled with the Gormans and the Japanese. 

‘No because 1 know you will not settle with Germans without us." 

J quote below from the article in which thia opinion is expressed. It is from 
the Harijan of July 19, 1942, pp. 234 and 23 d and is eiititlki "A Two Minutes’ 
interview", the inlervU>wer being a correspondent of the Daily Express^ London. 

"But the correspondent of the Daily Express (London) who was among the 
first to arrive and who was not staying until the end, said he would be content 
with just a couple of minutes’ interview, and Gandhiji acceded to his request. He 
had made up his mind that if the demand for withdrawal which seemed to gather 
strength every day was rejtcted, there would be some kind of a movement. So 
he asked: ^ 

"Would you say that your movement will make it more difficult or less diffi- 
cult for UB to keep the Japanese out of India ?" 

"Our movement," ssid Gandhiji, "will make it more difficult for the Japanese * 
to come in. But, of course, it there is no co-operation from Britain and the 
Allies, I cannot say." 

"But,” said Mr. Young, "think of the war aa a whole. Do you think that 
your new movement will help the Allied nations towards victory, which you have 
■aid you also desire ?’’ 

"Yes, if my aubmiaaion ia accepted.” 
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^ 1 mean by your tubmtseion ?-*Tbnt Britain ahould offiw non- 

Ykdent battle ?** 

, Free Iudu a real ally 

No, no. My subroUsioii that British rule in India should end. If that is 
aoMpted* victory for the Allied powers is assured. Then India will b*‘COnie an 
Indepeudent power, and thus a real ally, while now she is only a slave. The result 
of my movement, if it is sytnf>atheticaUy responded to, is bound to be a speedy 
viotory. But if it is misunderstood by uie British and they take up the attitude 
that they would like to cru^»h it. then they would be responsible for the result, 
not I.” 

This was far from convincinfr Mr. Young, He would not think of any move* 
ment with etiuanimity. So he made an appeal to Gaudhiji’s sentiment'*— a sentiment 
he had more than once expresseii. 

“Mr. Gandhi, you have been in London yourself. Have you no comment to 
make on the heavy bombing which the British people have sustained ?“ 

„Ob, yes. 1 know every nook and corner of Ixmdon where 1 lived for three 
years so many years ago, and somewhat of Oxford and Cambridge and Manchester 
too; but it is London I specially feel for. I used to read in the Inner Temple 
Library, and would often attend Dr. Parker's sermons in the 'remple Church. 
My heart goes out to the people, and when 1 heard that the Temple Church was 
bombed 1 bled. And the bombing of the Westminster Abbey and other ancient 
edifices affected me deeply." 

“Then don't you think," said Mr. Young, “it would he wiser to postpone your 
movement until we have settled with the Germans and the Japanese ?" 

“No. because I know you will not settle with the Germans without us. If 
we were free, we could give you cent per cent co-n(H*rattoii in our own manner. 
It is curious that such a simple thing is not understood. British have to-day no 
contribution from a free India, ro- morrow, as soon as litdia is free, she gains 
moral strength and a powerful ally in a free nation— powerful morally. This raises 
England's power to the ‘n'th degree. This is surtdy self proved.” 

It is curious that sentences taken out of a piece breathing concern for the 
success of the Allied arms are hero presented as an indication of my *pro-Axis' 
meoiality. 

21. 1'he following passage is then reproduced from my letter to 11. K. the 
Viceroy of 14th August last as *8ignifi«^ant': 

“! have taken Jawaharlal Nehru as my measuring rod His pernonal contacts 
make him feel much more the misery of the impending ruin of Ohiiia and Hnssia 
than I can." 

. The misery of the impending ruin of China and Russia has been underlined 
by the author who thus eommeutH on the passage. , , , 

“They foresaw a British rearguard action across India and the devastation 
that this must entail." , r i 

According to his wont the author has failed to quote the whole of the relevant 
part of the letter. Nor has ho guided the reader by quoting the letter in the 
appendix. I quote below the relevant part ; . 

“Due thing more. The deedared cause ia common between the Government 
of India and us. To put it in the most concreie terms, it is the proteciion of the 
freedom of China ana Russia. The Government of India think that freetiom of 
India is not necessary for winning the cause. I ibiiik exactly, the opposite. I nave 
taken Jawaharlal Nehru as my measuring rod. His ijersonal con tarts make him 
feel much more the misery of the impending rmn of China and Russia »-han I caiL 
and may I say than even you can. In that misery be tried to forget bis old 

quarrel with Imperialism. * vt • a t 

“He dreads much more than I do the success of Nascisra and rascism. I 

argued with him for days together. He fought against ray l'®***^*^*, i /J, 

which I have no words to describe. But the logic, of facts 

yielded when he saw clearly that without the freedom of India that 

two was in great jeopardy. Surely you are wrong in having imprisoned such a 

“uSt** thS'fun' qui^tion Kive. 



defeated in the war ? 
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A—** 1 bave no hesitation in saying that it is not true. On the contrary 

I said only the other day in Harijan that the Britisher was hard to beat. He has 
not known what it is to be defeated.*’ (Harijan, June 7, 1942, p. 177) 

^ America is too big financially, intellectually and in scientific skill, 

to be subdued by any nation or even combination ” (Harijan, June 7, 1942, 

p. 181) 

22. A further complete answer to the same charge, if one were still needed, 
is furnished by my letter to Bhrimati Miraben, dictated on the spur of the moment 
and never meant for publication. The letter was written to her in answer to her 
questions which carried to me her belief that the Japanese attack was imminent 
and that they were likely to have a walk-over. My answer leaves no doubt what- 
soever as to my attitude. 

The letter was written after the Allahabad meeting of the All-India Congress 
Committee. It was dictated by me to the late Bbri Mahadev Desai. 'ihe original 
is in Brimati Miraben *8 possession. 

I know Hiat she wrote a letter to Lord Linlithgow from this camp on Decem- 
ber 24th last, sending copies of this correspondence and requesting its publication. 
She never received even an acknowledgment of her communication. I hope it was 
not pigeon-holed without so much as being read. 

28. In view of the colourful description of my draft resolution sent to 
Allahabad, I reproduce opposite passages from the resolution, to show that the 
author has gone to everything connected with the Congress with the deliberate 
intention, as it seems to me, of seeing nothing but evil. Thus *^Britain is incapable 
of defending India” is followed by these sentences : 

*^It is natural that whatever she (Britain) does is for her own defence. There 
is an eternal conflict between Indian and British interests. It follows their notions 
of defence would also differ. The British Government has no trust in India’s 
political parties. The Indian Army has been maintained until now mainly to hold 
India in subjugation. It has been completely segregated from the general popula- 
tion who can in no sense regard it as th ir own. This policy of mistrust still 
continues and is the reason why national defence is not entrusted to India’s 
elected representatives.” 

Complete Non-co-operation with Aggeebsorb 

24 . Then there is this sentence taken from the draft : ^If India were freed 
her first step would probably be to negotiate with Japan.” This has to be read in 
conjunction with the following paragraphs from the draft : 

'^This Committee desires to assure the Japanese Government and people that 
India bears no enmity either towards Japan or towards any other nation. India 
only desires freedom from all alien domination. But in this fight for freedom the 
Committee is of opinion that India while welcoming universal sympathy does not 
stand in need of foreign military aid. India will attain her freedom through her 
non-violent strength and will retain it likewise. Therefore, the Committee hopes 
that Japan will not have any designs on India. But if Japan attacks India and 
Britain makes no response to its appeal the Committee would expect all those who 
look to Congress for guidance to offer complete non-violent non-co-operation to the 
Japanese forces and not render any assistance to them. It is no part of the duty 
of those who are attacked to render any assistance to the attacker. It is their duty 
to offer complete non'ico-operatiou. 

It is not difficult to understand the simple principle of non-violent non-co- 
operation ■ 

1. We may not bend the knee to the aggressor nor obey any of his orders. 

2. We may not look to him for any favours nor fall to his bribes. But we 

may not bear him any malice nor wish him ill. 

3. If he wishes to take possession of our fields we will refuse to give them 

up even if we have to die in the efforts to resist him. 

4. If he is attacked by disease or is dying of thirst and seeks out aid we 

may not refuse it. 

5. In such places where the British and Japanese forces are fighting, our non- 
co-operation will be fruitless and unnecessary. 

”At present our non-co-operation with the British Government is limited. Were 
we to offer them complete non-co-operation when they are actually fighting, it 
would be tantamount to placing our country deliberately in Japanese bands. 
Therefore, not to put any obstacle in the way of the British' forces will often be 
the only way of demonstrating our non-co-operation with the Japanese, {^either 
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7® Msist tte Britiah in any active manner. If we can Judge from their recent 
Kutuae, the British Government do not need niiy help rroni ui beyond our 
non-interference. They desire our help only m elevee— e poeition we onn never 
accept. 

“Whilst non-co-operation against the Japanese forces will necessarily be limited 
to a comparatively small number and must succeed if it is complete and 
ffenuine, the true building up of Swaraj consists in the millions of India whole- 
heartedly working the constructive programme. Without it the whole nation 
cannot rise from its age-long torpor. Whether the British remain or not it ia 
on duty always to wii>e out unemployment to bridge the gulf between rich 
and poor, to banish communal strife, to exercise the demon of uiitouchabilily, 
to reforna dacoits and save the people from them. If crores of people do not 
take a living interest in this nation-building work, freedom must remain a dream' 
and unattainable by either non-violence or violence.** 

1 contend that from this setting it is impossible to infer pro-Japsnese attitude 
or anti-British attitude on my part or that of the Working Committee. On the 
contrary there is determined opposition to any aggression and meticulous concern 
for the Allied arms. The demand for immediate freedom itself is born of that 
concern. If the search be for implacable opposition on my part to British Impe- 
rialism that search is superlluoiis, for it is jiatent in all my writings. 

25. I would like to close this subject by quoting some passages from rov 
apeeches on the 7th. and 8th. August last. 

Kxtracts from the Uindustani Speech of 7th. August. 

Then, there is the question of your attitiuie towards the British. I have 
noticed that there is hatred towards the British among the people. They say they 
are disgusted with their behaviour. The people make no distinction between British 
Imperialism and the British people. To them the two are one. 

This hatred wonlii even make them welcome the Japanese. I'his is roost 
dangerous. It means that they will exchange one slavery for another. We must 
get rid of this feeling. 

Our quarrel is not with the British people, wo fight their Imperialism. The 
proposal for tlie withdrawal of British power did not (5omo out of anger. It came 
to enable India to play its due f>art at the present critical iunctnre. 

It is not a happy poeition for a big country like India to bo merely helping 
with money and material obtained willynilly from her while the United Nations 
are conducting the war. Wo cannot evoke the true spirit of sacrifice and valour 
so long as we do not feel that it is our war, so long as we arc not free. 

1 know the British Government will not be able to withhold freedom from 
us when we have made enough self-sacrifice. We inust therefore purge ourselves 
of hatred. Speaking for inysclf I can say that I have never felt any hatred. Aa 
a matter of fact 1 feel myself to be a greater friend of the British now than ever 
before. One reason is that they aro to-day in distress. My very friendship there- 
fore demands that 1 should try to save them from their mistakes. 

As I view the situation, they are on the brink of an abyss. It therefore 
becomes my duty to warn them of their danger even though it may, jfor the lime 
being, anger them to the point of cutting off the friendly hand tlikt is stretched 
out to help them. People may laugh ; nevertheless, that is ray claim. At a time 
when I may have to launch the biggest struggle of my life, 1 may not harbour 
hatred against anybody. The idea of taking advantage of the opponent’s difliciilty 
aud utilising it for delivering a blow is entirely repugnant to roe. 

There is one thing which I would like you always to keep before your mind. 
Never believe that the British are going to lose the war. I know they are not a 
nation of cowards. They will fight to the last rather than ai^ept defeat. 

But suppose, for strategic reasons they arc forced to leave India, aa they had 
to leave Malaya, Singapore, and Burma what shall be our nosition in that event 7 
The Japanese will invade India and we shall be unprepared. Occupation of India 
by the Japanese will mean too the end of China and perhaps Itussia. 1 do not 
want to be the instrument of RiisBia*8 and China’s defeat. 

Pandit Nehru was only to-day describing to me the wretched condition of 
Russia. He was agitated. The picture he drew still haunts roe. I have asked 
myself the question, ‘what can I do to help Russia and CbiM . And the reply hat 
come from within, 'You are being weighed io the balance. You have in the alchemy 
of ahimsa a universal panacea. Why donH you give it a trial 7 Have you lost 


faith ?” ... 

Out of this agony has emerged the proposal 


for British withdrawal. It may 
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irritftte the Britishers to-dsy end they may misunderstand me ; they may even look 
upon me as their enemy. But some day they will say that I was their true 
friend. 

(From the Hindustani Speech on 8th August.) 

After showing concern for China I said ; 

1 therefore want freedom immediately, this very night, before dawn, if it can 
be had. It cannot now wait for the realisation of communal unity. If that unity 
is not achieved, sacrifices for attaining freedom will need to be much greater than 
would otherwise have been the case. The Congress has to win freedom or be 
wiped out in the effort. The freedom which the Congress is struggling to achieve 
will not be for Congressmen alone but for the whole of the Indian people. 

(From the concluding speech in English on 8th August). 

it will be the greatest mistake on their (United Nations) part to turn a deaf 
ear to India’s non-violent pleading and refuse her fuitdamental right of freedom. 
It will deal a mortal blow to Russia and China if they oppose the demand of non- 
violent India which is to-day, on bended knee, pleading for the discharge of a debt 
long overdue 

1 have been the author of the non -embarrassment policy of the Congress and 
yet to-day you find me talking in strong language. My non-embarrassment pleiL 
however, was always qualified by the proviso, **cOnBiBtently with the honour and 
safety of the nation.” If a man bolds me by the collar and 1 am drowning, may 
1 not struggle to free myself from the strangle-hold ? Therefore* there is no in- 
consistency between our earlier declarations and our present demand 

I have always recognised a fundamental difference between Fascism and the 
democracies despite their many limitations, and even between Fascism and British 
Imperialism which I am fighting. Do the British get from India all they want ? 
What they get to-day is from an India which they bold in bondage. 

'ihink, what a difference it would make if India were to participate in the 
war aa a free ally. 'I'liat freedom, if it is to come, must come to-day. For she 
will utilise that freedom for the success of the Allies, including Russia and China. 
The Burma Road will once more be opened, and the way cleared for rendering 
really effective help to Russia. 

Ei^lishmen did not die to the last mau in Malaya or on the soil of Burma. 
They effected instead, what has been described as a 'masterly evacution.' But I 
cannot afford to do that. Where shall 1 go, where shall 1 take the forty crores of 
India? Mow is this mass of humanity to bo set aflame in the cause of world 
deliverance unless and until it has touched and felt freedom ? To-day there is no 
life left in them. It has been crushed out of them. If lustre has to be restored 
to their eyes freedom has to come, not to-morrow but to-day. CongresB must 
therefore pledge itself to do or die. 

These quotations show clearly why 1 advised the Congress to make the demand 
for the withdrawal of British Power. The quotations also show that non-violence, 
i.e. self-sufforiug and self-sacrifice without retaliation was the key-stone of the 
movement. 

26 The author baa had difficulty in finding an adequate explanation for my 
agreement to the stationing of Allied troops in India in spite of the withdrawal of 
British power. If be had an open mind, there should have been no difiiculty. My 
explanation was there. There was no occasion to doubt its sincerity unless there 
was positive evidence to the contrary. I have never claimed infallibility or a 
larger share of intellect tor myself than the ordinary. 

27. The author says that no ''satisfactory solution” of the difficulty raised 
by Rajaji, namely that the stationing of the Allied forces, without the civil power 
being with the British Government, would be reins tall aiion of the British 
Government in a worse form” was **ever made public by Mr. Gandhi ” The 
author therefore suggests that ”the solution was one which he (I) preferred should 
remain a secret,” and he proceeds to say : 

"Now while the details of Mr. Gandhi’s personal solution of this problem 
must remain a matter for speculation, an explanation which fulfils the logical 
requirements of the above situation immediately comes to mind ; It is that, as 
has been shown above to be probable, Mr. Gandhi’s admission of this amendment 
to his scheme was intended primarily as a bid for American support and 
secondarily as a sop to his opponents on the Working Committee, but that he 
envisaged, or planned to create,Tircuni8tanceB in which this permission would be 
meaningless, that is to say circumstances in which the troops would either be 
forced to withdraw* or would if they remuned, be rendered ineffective.” 
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It » ditBcalt to charaeteriM tbia raKKeation. 1 take it that the lecrccy 
ngxaatea was to be secret even from the members of the WorkioK ^mmittse. If 
not, they would also become conspirators with me in the fraud to be perpetrated 
on the Allied powers. 

. . Amazing eonsMuences would flow from such a fraud. Assume that the 
BntiBo QovBrnmeDt has shed bU power in Indiw. thet by bd a^reeiuciit between 
tte Free IndiB Government end the Allied powers, their troops ere sUtioned in 
IndiB. This BBSumption cBrriee with it the further Bssumptioii thst the Bffrea- 
ment bbs been arrived at without any pressure, violent or non-violent, and simply 
from the British recognition of the necessity of recognising the Indctiendeuce 
of IndiB. ' 

Assume further that the secret has all this time remained burled in my 
bosom, and that I suddenly divulge it to the Free India Government and therefore 
to the world, and they carrv out my plan to frustrate the terms of Ithe agreement 
what would be the result ? The Allied Powers, having all the overwhelming 
military strength at their disposal, would forfeit my head to ihemselves— which 
would be the least- aud would further let their righteous rage descend upon the 
Free India Government and put an end to Independence, which was won, not by 
military strength, but simuly by force of reason, and therefore make it in)i)OBaible, 
so far as they can, for India to regain such lost Independence. 

I must not carry this train of thought much further. The author’s sugges- 
tion. if it were true, would also conclusively prove that all of us conspirators were 
thinking, not of the deliverance of India from bondage or of the good of the 
masaes, but only of our base little selves. 

28 , The difficulty pointed out by Rajaji aud on which the writer has laid 
stress ill order to infer 'secret motive* on my i>art was pointed out even more 

forcibly by another correspondent and I aealt with it in the isHuc of Harijan 

dated l9th July. 1942, pp. 232 and 233. As the whole of the article consisia of 

S ueations and answers which have a bearing on the author’s insinuations, 1 pro- 
uoe them without apology 

Tolerance of Allied Troops 

Q. 1. If non-violent activity is naturalised by and cannot go along with armed 
violence in the same area, will there remain any scoiie for non-violent resistance 
to aggression in the event of India allowing foreign troops to remain on her soil 
and operate fron here ? 

A. The flaw pointed out in the first question cannot be denied. 1 have 

admitted it before now. The tolerance of Allied troops liy Free India ia an 
admission of the nation’s limitations. The nation as a whole has never been and 

never has claimed to be non-volent. What part is cannot bo said with any 
accuracy. 

And what is decisive is that India haa not vet denionstratcd non-violence 
of the strong such as would be required to withstanding a powerful army of in- 
vaaion. If we had developed that strength we would have acquired our freedom 
long ago aud there would be no question of any troops being staiioned in India. 
The novelty of the demand should not be missed. It is a demand not for a 
transference of power from Great Britain to a Free India. For there is no party 
to which Britain would transfer such power. We lack the unity that gives 

§.*he demand, therefore, is not based on our demonstrsblo strength. It is a 
demand made u|)on Britain to do the right irrespective of 

party wronged to bear the consequences of Britain’s right Act. \V ill Britain res- 
tore seised property to the victim merely because the scisure was wrong / It is 

none of her concern to weigh whether the victim will be able to hold {K)iHeH8ioti of 

the reatored property. Hence it is that I have been obliged to make use of the 

word anarchy in this connection. This great moral act must give Britain the 

moral status which could ensure victory. Whether without India Britain would 
have reason to fight, is a question I ncra to consider. If India is the stake and 

not British honour we should know* My demand then loses force but not 

Jastneas. 

Bach being the case, my honesty and honour require me to provide for the 
flaw. If to ask for the withdrawal of the Allied forces means their certain defeat, 
my demand must be ruled out as dishonest. Force of circumstances has given 

rise to the demand and also to its limitations. It must be admitted, therefore, 
that there will be little scope for non-violent resistance or aggreiaion. with the 
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Allied troops operating in India as there ie practically none now. For the troops 
are there to-day enjoying full mastery over us. Under my demand they will 
operate under the nation’s terms. 

Q. 2. If the maintenance of India’s freedom is allowed to be made depen* 
dent upon armies which, in the existing circumstances, will be led and controlled 
by Britain and America, can there be a feeling of real freedom experienced by the 
people of India, at any rate, during the duration of the war ? 

A. If Britain’s declaration is honest I see no reason why the presence of the 
troops should, in any shape or form, affect the feeling of real freedom. Did the 
French feel differently when during the last war the English troops were opera- 
ting in Franco ? When ray master of yesterday becomes my equal and lives in 
my house on my own terms, surely his presence cannot detract from my freedom. 
Nay, I may profit by his presence which I have permitted. 

Defence of India 

Q. B. Whatever be the terms of the ‘treaty', if the Anglo-American military 
machine is allowed to operate for the ’defence’ of India, con Indians play anything 
but a minor and subordinate role in the defence of this country ? 

A. The conception in my scheme is that we do not want these troops for our 
defence or protiction. If they left these shores we expect to manage somehow. We 
may put up non-violent defence. If luck favours us, the Japanese may see no 
reason to hold the country after the Allies have withdrawn, if they discover that 
they are not wanted. It is all speculation as to what can happen after withdrawal- 
voluntary and orderly or forced. 

Q. 4. Hupposing the British, not from any moral motive but only to gain a 
political and strategical advantaf^e for the time being, agree to a ’treaty’ under 
which they are allowed to maintain and increase their military forces in India, 
how can they be dislodged afterwards if they prefer to remain in possession ? 

A. We assume their or rather British honesty. If would be not a matter of 
dislodging them, it is one of their fulfilling their plighted word. If they commit 
breach of faith, we must have strength enough, noii-violent or violent, to enforce 
fulfilment. 

C^. f). Is not the position postulated in the preceding question comparable to 
the position that would arise if, for instance, Bubhas Babu made a treaty with 
Germany and Japan under which India would he declared ‘independent’ and the 
Axis forces would enter India to drive the British out ? 

A. Burely there is as much difiereuce between the South Pole and the North 
as there is between the imagined conditions. My demand deals with the possessor ; 
Bubhas Babu will bring German troops to oust the possessorB. Germany is under 
no obligation to deliver India from bondage. Tliereiore, Bubhas Babu's performance 
^an only iling India from the frying pan into the fire. 1 hope the distinction is 
‘"lear. 

C|. (). If tho Congress, as Maulana Baheb has just stated, 'considers defence 
as armed defence only,’ is there any (trospect of real independence for India, 
in view of the fact that India simply has not got the resouK'cs 'independently’ to 
ofler effective armed resistance to a formidable aggressor? If we are to think in 
terms of armed defence only, can India, to mention only one thing, expect to remain 
independent with her 4, OCX) miles of coast line and no navy and ship-building 
industry ? 

A. Maulana Baheb, it is well known, does not bold my view that any country 
can defend itself without force of arms. Biy demand is based on the view that it 
is possible to defend one’s country non-violently. 

Q. 7. What material aid could India send to China to-day. even if she were 
declared 'independent’ by the British ? 

A. India at present gives such indifferent and ili-conceived aid as the Allies 
think desirable. Free India can send men and material that China may need. 
India has affinities with China being part of Asia which the Allies cannot possibly 
pOBsesB and exploit. Who knows that Free India may not even succeed in 
persuading Japan to do the right by China ? 

Why has the author ignored the explanation, for instance, in answers 2 and 
4 which was before him ? Boiled down, my explanation means that 1 would trust 
the Allies to carry out faithfully the conditions of the contract to be fulfilled by 
them, just as 1 would expect them to trust the Government of Free India to carry 
out their part of the contract. 

British withdrawal, whenever it comes, will carry with it so much honour 
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every thing to be done tbereefter by either party will bo done wiUi the greateat 
goodwill and utmost sino rity. I hold uiat this solution of the difficulty presented 
IS perfectly comprehensible and satisfactory. 

No **8bcrct” MBTBons 

29. As to secrecy, this is what 1 said on the Sth Au):net in my Hindustani 
speech before the A. I. C. G. meeting:— 

Nothing, however, should be done secretly. This is an open rebellion. In this 
struggle secrecy is a sin. A free roaii would not engage in a s«K*ret movoment. It 
is likely that when you gain freedom you will have a C. 1. D. of your own, 
in spite of my advice to the contrary. Hut in the present struggle wo have to 
work openly and to receive bullets in our chests, without running away. In a 
struggle of this character all secrecy is sin and must be punctiliously avoidisd. 

It is somewhat hard for a man who has avoided secrecy as a sin to be accused 
of it, especitilly when there is no evidence whatsoever for the charge. 

“f^^couGHEr) Earth” 

30. The author proceeds 

^ and it is no coincidence that at the same time as Mr. Gandhi was developing 

the 'Quit India’ theme in ^ariyifn, he was also inveighing against any ftirm of 
'scorched earth’ policy (Mr. Gandhi’s soliciMide for the property, largely indnstrial 
property be it noted, which it might have been necessary to di iiy to the enemy, 
contrasts strangely with his readiness to sacrifice countless numbers of Indians in 
non-violent resistance to the .Tapanese. The property must bo saved : it is perhaps 
legitimate to ask— for whom ?)” 

“The coincidence)” is a gratuitous suggestion for which there is no proof. The 
suggestion behind the iiarenlhctical gloss is evidently that I was more soIicitoiiH 
about the property of moneyed men than of the lives and property of the masses. 
Thia appears to me to be a wilful distortion of truth. I give tho following ipiota- 
tions which show the contrary: — 

“As a war resister my answer can only be one. I see neither bravery nor 
sacrifice in destroying life or property for olTcnce or defence. I would fur rathei' 
leave, if I must, ray crops and homestead for the enemy to use than (lestroy them 
for the sake of pieventing their use by him. 'J'here is reason, sacrifice ami even 
bravery in so leaving my homestead and crops, if I do so not out of fear hut 
because I refuse to regard anyone as my eiiemy—that is— out of a hnuiNnitariafi 
motive. But in India’s case there is, too, a practical cinisideralion. Unlike RnsHiii’H, 
India’s masses have no national instinct develop(‘d in the sense tliat Russia’s 
have. India is not fighting. Tier concpierors arc.” 

llanjnn, March 22. 1942 p. b8 

“There is no bravery in iny poisoning my well or filling it in so that my 
brother who is at war with me may not use the water. Let ns assume that 1 am 
fighting him in the orlhodox manner. Nor is there sscrifice in it, for it does not 
purify me and sacrifice, as its root-meaning implies, presiipposis purity. Hnch des- 
truction may bo likened to cutting one’s nose to spile one’s face. Warriors of old 
had wholesome laws of war. Among the excluded things were poisoning wclli and 
destroying food crops. Hut 1 do claim that there are bravery and HniMilicr m toy 
leaving my wells, crops and homestead intact, bravery in that J deliberately run 
the risk of the enemy feeding himself at my expense and pnrHiiing me, and HinTifico 
in that the sentiment of leaving something for the enemy pnrilieM and enriobb-H me. 

“Mv questicTner has missed the conditional exT>rpBHion ‘if I mnsi.’ 1 have 
imagined a state of things in which I am not prepared just now to die and there- 
fore, 1 want to retreat in an orderly manner in the hope of rcsiHiing under other 
and better ansi ices. The thing to consider here is not risistance but iion-ileBtruction 
of food crops and the like. Uesistance, violent or non-violent, has to be well 
thought out. Thoughtless resistance will be regarded as bravado in military 
parlance, and violence or folly in the language of non-violence. Retreat itself 
18 often a plan of resistance and may be a precursor of great bravery and sacri- 
fice. Every retreat is not cowardice which implies fear to die Of course, a 
brave man would more often die in violently or non •violently resisting the 
aggressor in the latter’s attempt to oust him from his pro|)crty. Hut he will bo 
no less brave if wisdom dictates present retreat.” ^ 

(Harijan, April 12, 1942. p 109.) 

“8o far there is solicitude only for ihe poor man’s prop^ty. There is no 
mention of industrial property. I have also given my reasons, which I still hold to 
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be perfectly eound, for non-deetractlon of tneh property. I have found only one 
note in the iseuee of Harijan in my posseesion wnich refers to indnstrial property. 
It IB as follows : t' ^ 

“Huppose there are factories for grinding wheat or pressing oil seed. I should 

not destroy them. But munitions factories, yes. Textile factories I would not 

destroy and 1 would resist all such destruction.” 

(Harijany May 24, 1942, p. 167.) 

Bolioitudb fob the Masses 

The reason is obvious. Here too, the solicitude- is not for the owners, but for 
the masses who use food products and cloth produced in factories. It should also 
be remembered that 1 have all along written and even acted against both kinds 
of factories, in normal times, in the interests of village industries, my creed 
being to prefer the products of baud labour in which millions can be engaged, to 
those of Ifctories in which only a lew thousands or at best a few lacs can be 
employed. 

31. Mark too the last sentence in the penultimate paragraph of the draft 
resolution sent to Allahabad : ”But it can never be the Congress policy to destroy 
what belongs to or is of use to the masses.*' It is incomprehensible how the 
author coiilil, in the face of the foregoing, distort truth as he has done. 

32. In the same paragraph from which I have quoted the parauthetical remark 
of the aulbor, I 6nd the following : 

*^We have however his own admission that he could not guarantee that non- 
violent action would keep the Japanese at bay ; he refers indeed to any such hope 
as an 'unwarranted supposition.* *’ 

And this is cited to support the conclusion that in order to prevent India 
from becoming a battlefield between the Allied Nations and Japan I was prepared 
"to concede to thdr (Japanese) demands.*’ 

Let me quote where the phrase is taken from. In an article entitled "A 
Fallacy” in Harijan dated 5th, July, 1942, 1 have dealt with the following question 
addressed to me by a correspondent : 

Q. "You consider it a vital necessity in terms of non-violence to allow the 
Allied troops to remain in India. You also say that, as you cannot present a 
fool-proof non-violent method to prevent Japanese occupation of India, you cannot 
throw the Allies over-board. But, don’t ^ou consider that the non-violent force 
created by our action which will be sufficient' to force the English to withdraw 
will be sufficiently strong to prevent Japanese occupation also ? And is it not the 
duty of a non-violent resister to equally consider it a vital necessity to see that bis 
country, his home and his all are not destroyed by allowing two foreign mad bulls 
to fight a deadly war on his soil ? 

My reply to this runs as follows : 

A. *'There is an obvious fallacy in the question. I cannot all of a sudden 
produce in the minds of Britishers who have been for centuries trained to rely 
upon their muscle for their protection, a belief which has not made a verv visible 
impression even on the Indian mind. Non-violeut force must not act in the same 
way ns violence. 'I'he refusal to allow the Allied troops to operate on the Indian 
soil can only add to the irritation already caused by my proposal. 'Ihe first is 
inevitable, the second would be wanton. 

"Again, if the withdrawal is to take place, it won’t be due merely to the 
non-violent pressure. And in any case what may be enough to afiect the old 
occupant would be wholly difierent from what would be required -to keep off the 
invader. Thus we can disown the authority of the British rulers by refusing taxes 
and in a variety of ways. These would be inapplicable to withstand the Japanese 
onslaught. Therefore, whilst we may be ready to face the Japanese, we may not 
ask the Britishers to give up their position of vantage merely on the unwarranted 
Rupposition that we would succeed oy mere iioo-violent effort in keeping off the 
Japanese. 

"Lastly, whilst we must guard ourselves in our own way, our non-violence 
must preclude us from imposing on the British a strain which must break them. 
That would be a denial of our whole history for the past twenty-two years.'* 
{Harijany July 5. 1942, p. 210.) 

The supposition referred to here is my Correspondent's, namely that the non- 
violent force created by my action which will be sufficient to force the English to 
withdraw, will be sufficiently strong to prevent Japanese occupation also and, 
therefore, 1 should not have resiled from my original propoaition that the Britiah 
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Power ihoald withdrew their troop* from Indie. I here shown the sbenrditjr of 

^.BuppoBition made for the sake of preventing the retention of British troops* 
My belief in the power of non-violence is unchangeable, but 1 cannot put It ^ before 
the British in order to prevent their use of India as a base if Uiey oonaider It 
necessary for dealing with the Japanese menace. 

Qahdhiji's Appeal to Japs 

33. fhe author has furtiier sought to strengthen his inference by quoting 
the following from my appeal to the Japanese. 

**And we are in the unique ixmition of having to resist an Imperialism that 
we detest no less than yours (the Japanese) and Nazism.*’ 

The author has conveniently omitted the sentences which follow and which 
instead of strengthening his inference would uegative it altogether. These are the 
sentences. 

”Our resistance to it (British Imperialism) does not mean harm to the Dritiah 
people. We seek to convert them. Ours is an unarmed revolt against British rule. 
An important party in the country is engaged in a deadly— but friendly quarrel 
with the foreign rulers. 

“But ill this they need no sid from foreign Powers. You have been gravely 
misinformed, as [ know you are, that wo have chosen this particular moment to 
embarrass the Allies when your attack against India is imminent. If we wanted 
to turn Britain’s difficulty into our opportunity, we should have done it as soon as 
the War broke out nearly three years ago. Uur movement demamiing the with- 
drawal of the British Power from India should in no way be misunuerstood. In 
fact, if we are to believe your reported anxiety for the Iiulci>end(Mice of India, a 
recognition of that Independence by Britain, should leave yon no excuse for any 
attack on India. Moreover the reported profession sorts ill witli your ruthless 
aggreesion against China. 

“1 would ask you to make no mistake about the fact that you will be sadly 
disillusioned if you believe that you will receive a willing welcome from India* 
The end and aim of the movement for British withdrawal is to prepare India, 
by making her free for resisting all militarist and Imperialist ambition, whether 
it is ealled British Imperialism, German Nazism, or your pattern, if we do not, 
we shall have becu ignoble spectators of the militarisation of the world in spite 
of our belief that, in non-violence we have the only solvent of the militarises 
spirit and ambition. Personally, I fear that without declaring the Independence 
of India, the Allied I’owers will not be able to beat the Axis combination which 
has raised violence to the dignity of a religion. The Allies cannot beat you and 
your partners unless they beat you in your ruthlcHs and skilled warfare. If 
they copy it, their declaration that they will save the world for democracy and 
individual freedom must come to nought. 1 feel that they can only gain strength 
to avoid copying your rulhlessneBS by declaring and recognising ‘now’ the 
freedom of India and turning sullen India’s forced co-operation into freed Itidia’a 
voluntary co-operatiou. .... r . . 

“To Britain and the allies, we have appealed in Urn name of justice, In proof 
of their professions, and in their own self interest. To you I appeal in the name 
of humanity. It is a marvel to me that you do not see that ruthless warfare ie 
nobody’s monopoly. If not the Allies, some other Power will certainly improve upon 
your method and beat you with your own w« apon. Kven if yon win you leave no 
legacy to your people of which they would feel proud. They cannot take pride in a 
recital of cruel deeds, however skilfully achieved. ... 

“Even if you win, it will not prove that you were in the right, it will only 
prove that your power of destruciion was greater. 'Ibis aj'plies obviously to the 
Allies too unless they perform 'now’ the just and righlenus act of freeing India at 
an earnest and promise of similarly freeing all other subject pw>pleH m Asia and Africa. 

“Our api>eal to Britain is coupled with the oiTer of I'Vcc Inthas willingneas 
to let the Ajlk?B retain their troops in India. The offer is made in order to prove 
that we do not in any way mean to harm the Allied cause, and in order to prevent 
you from being misled into feeling that you have but to step into the country 
that Britain has vacated. Needless to re|>eat that, if you cherish stiy such idea 
and will carry it out, we will not fail resisting you with all the might that our 
country can muster. 1 address this appeal to you in the hope that our movement 
may even influence yon and your pariners in the right direction and deflect you 
and them from the course which is bound to end in your moral rum and the re- 
dnetiOD of human being to robots. 

29 
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hope of yoar responee to my appeal ia much fainter than that of rea- 
ponae from Britain. I know that the Britiah are not devoid of a aenae of iuatioe and 
they know me. I do not know you enough to be able to judge. All I have read 
tells me that you listen to no appeal but to the sword. How I wish that you are 
cruelly misrepresented and that I shall touch the right chord in your heart I 
Anyway I have an undying faith in the responsiveness of human nature. On the 
strength of that faith 1 have conceived the impending movement in India, and it 
is that faith which has prompted this” (ffarijan, July 26, 1942, p 240 eac sq.) 

I have given this long quotation because I see that it is a complete answer 
to the author’s insinuations, as it is also an open gate to the whole .of my mind 
regarding the movement contemplated in the resolution of 8th August last. 

Iwdia’b Freedom Main Concern 

But the author has many arrows in his quiver. For. in defence of his infer- 
ence that I was prepared to "concede to their (Japanese) demands,*’ he proceeds : 

*'Only in the grip oi some dominant emotion would he (1) have contemplated 
such a c^itulation. lliis emotion was, there seems little doubt, his desire to 
preserve India from horrors of war.” 

In other words, I would exchange Japanese rule for B: itish. 

My non-violence is made of sterner stuff. Only a jaundiced eye can read 
such an emotion in the face of the clearest possible writings in the Harijan that 
I would face all the horrors of war in order to end the horror of horrors which 
British domination is. 

I am impatient of it because I am impatient of all domination. I am in "the 
grip” of only one “dominant emotion” and no other~-that is India’s Freedom. 

The author has admitted this in the same breath that he has charged me with 
an unworthy emotion. He has thus condemned himself out of his own mouth. 

S4. At page 14 of the indictment the author says : 

"In conclusion there are the famous words uttered by Mr. Gandhi at a Press 
Conference at Wardha, after the Working Committee had passed the resolution of 
July 14th which show clearly however at that early stage be was fully determined 
on a final struggle 

’’Ihere is no room left in the proposal for withdrawal or negotiation. There is 
no question of one more chance. After all it is an Open Rebellion. 

"There also lies the answer to those who have since accused Government of 
precipitating the crisis by the arrest of Mr. Gandhi and the Congress leaders, and 
have suggested that the period of grace referred to by Mr. Gandhi in his Bombay 
speech Aould have been utilised for negotiation. "Ihere is no room left for with- 
draw! or negotiation,” Mr. Gandhi has said a month earlier. Moreover, the Wardha 
resolution merelv threatened a mass movement il the demands of Congress were 
not accepted. The Bombay resolution went further. It no longer 'threatened’ a 
movement with the delay that that might entail. It 'sanctioned’ the movement and 
if any further delay was intended, are there not at least good grounds for believing 
in the light of all that had been said, that it was to be used not for the purpose 
of negotiation but for putting the finishing touches to a plan to which its authors 
were already committed but which might not yet be completely ready to put into 
execution ? 

Official "Distortions” 

I shall presently show that the "famous words” attributed to me are partly a 
distortion and partly an interpolation not to be found in the authentic report of 
the Wardha interview as published in Harijan of 19th July, 1942. Le me quote in 
full the portion of the Wardha interview in which that part of the quotation which 
I claim IS distorted appears in its correct form : 

"Do you hope that negotiations may be opened by the British Government ?” 

"They may, but with whom they will do it 1 do not know. For it is not a 

S uestion of placating one party or other. For it is the unconditional withdrawal of 
tie British Power without reference to the wtshes of any party that is our demand. 
The demand is therefore based on its justice. Of course it is possible that the 
British may negotiate a withdrawal. If they do. it will be a feather in their cap. 
Then it will cease to be a case for withdrawal. If the British see, however late., 
the wisdom of reoopising the independence of India, without reference to the 
various partiesjill things are possible. But the point I want to stress is this, viz., that 
There is ho Room Left for Negotiations in the Proposal for Withdrawau 
they recognise Independence or they don’t. After that recognition many things 
can follow. For by that one single act the British representatives will have altoifed 
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ftce of the whole landecepe and rerived the hope of the people whieh bu been 
metimM timM without Dumoer. Thereforei whenever that great *aot ta performed, 
on behalf of ^e British people, it will he a r^ letter day in the history of India 
ttd the world. And, as I have said it can materially affect the fortunes of war.” 
(Capitals mine.) {Harijan, July, 1942, p. 233.) 

The corresponding quotation in the Indictment I reproduce below in capital 
letters : 

*‘The&b is no Room Left in the Proposal fob Withdrawal of 
Negotiation.” 

1 suggest that in the context from which this is torn and distorted, it is 
entirely out of place. 1 was answering the question : ''Do you hope that nego« 
tiations may be opened by the British Government ?” As an answer to the question, 
the sentence as it appears in Harijan "there is no room left for negotiations in the 
proposal for withdrawl,” is perfectly intelligible and harmonises w^ the sentences 
proceeding and succeeding. 

86. The distorted sentence in the indictment has two others tacked on to it. 
They are : '^Thcre is no question of one mows chance. After all is an open 
rebellion**^ 

The underlining is the author's. 

The two sentences are not to be found anywhere in the reimrt of the interview 
as it appms in Harijan, "There is no question of one more chance, can have 
no place in the paragraph about negotiations with my approach to them as revealed 
in my answer. As to 'open rebellion*, 1 have even at the Bccond Indian Bound 
Table Conference used that expression coupled with the adjective non-violent. But 
it has no place anywhere in the interview. 

36. 1 have taxed myself to know how the two sentences could have crept into 
the author’s quotation. Fortunately on 26th June, while this reply was being typed 
there came the Hindustan Times file for which Hhri Pyarelal bad asked. In its 
issue of 15th July, 1942 there appears the following message: 

A Misreport 

Wardhagan), July 14. 

"There is no room left in the profKisal for withdrawal or negotiation ; either 
they recognise India’s independence or they don’t,” said Mahatma Oandhi answering 
questions at a Press interview at Bevagram on the Congress resolution. He 
emphasised that what he wanted was not the recognition of Indian independence 
on paper, but in action. 

Asm if his movement would not hamper war efferts of the United Nations, 
Mahatma Gandhi said : " i'he movement is intended not only to help China hut 
also to make common cause with the Alli^” 

On his attention being drawn to Mr. Amery’s latest statement in the House 
of Commons, Mahatma Gandhi said : *T am very much afraid that wo shall have 
the misfortune to listen to repetition of that language in stronger terms, but that 
cannot possibly delay the pace of the people or the group that is determined to go 
Its way,^’ Mahatma Gandhi added : "There is no question of one more chsnce. 
After all it is an open rehcllion.” 

Asked what form his movement would tike, Mahatma Gandhi said : fhe 
conception is that of a mass movement on the widest possible scale, it will include 
what is possible to include in a mass movement or what i)eople are capable of 
doing. This will be a mass movement of a purely non-violent character.” 

Asked if be would court imprisonment this time Mshstma Gandhi said : It 
is too soft a thing. There is no such thing as courting imprisonment this time* 
My intention is to make it as short and swift as possible.”— A. P. I. 

37. This message is an eye-opener for me. I have often sii tiered from mtsre- 
porting or coloured epitomes of my writings and speeches oven to the point of 
Ddng lynched... This one, though not quite as bad, is bsd enough. 

Tne above A. P. summaiy gives, if it does, the due to the author’s source for 
the misquotation and the additional sentence. If be used that source the question 
arises why he went out of his way to use that doubtful and iinauthorii^ source, 
when he nsd before him the autlmiitic text of the full interview in Harijan of 19th 
July lest He has made a most liberal, though disjointed and biased use of the 
columns of Harijan for building up his case against me. At page 13 of the 
indictment he thus begins the charge culminating in the misquotation at page 14. 

•'From this point onwards Mr. Gandhi’s conception of the struggle devdoped 
rapidly. His writings on the subject are too lengthy to quote in lull, but the 
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following ezcerptB from Harijan illaBtrate the direction in which his mind was 
moving.*’ 

On the BBme page he hae quoted paasagee from page 233 of Harijan from 
the report of the interview in queetion. I am therefore entitled to conclude that 
the queBiion under examiuation was taken from Harijan, It ia manifeBt now that 
it waB not. Why not ? 

If he took the three sentences from the aforementioned A. F. report, why has 
be quoted them without asterisks between the sentences that appear apart in the 
A. P. report ? 

I may not pursue the inquiry any further. It has pained me deeply. How the 
two sentences not found in the authentic text of the interview found place in the 
A. F. summary I do not know. It is for the Government to inquire if they will. 

Govt. Invited the Cribib 

38. The author’s quotation having been found wanting, the whole of his 
conclusions and inferences based upon it must fall to the ground. In my opinion, 
therefore, the Government does stand accused not only of ‘having precipitated,’ but 
of having invited, a crisis by their premeditated coiif> The elaborate preparations 
they made for all -India arrests were not made overnight. 

It is wrong to draw a distinction between the Wardha resolution and the 
Bombay one in the sense that the first only threatened and the second ’sanctioned’ 
the mass civil disobedience. 'J'he first, only required ratification by the All-India 
Congress Committee but the effect of either was the same i. e., both authorised me 
to lead and guide the movement if negotiations failed. 

But the movement was not started by the resolution of 8th August last. Before 
I could function they arrested not only me but principal Congressmen all over 
Indm Thus it was not I but the Government who started the movement and 

g ave it a shape which I could not have dreamt of giving and which it never would 
aye taken while I was conducting it. No doubt, it would have been ‘short and 
swift,’ not in the violent sense, as the author has insinuated, but in the non-violent 
sense as 1 know it. 

The Government made it very short and very swift by their very violent 
action. Had they given me breathing time, 1 would have sought an interview with 
the Viceroy and strained every nerve to show the reasonableness of the Congress 

demand. 

Thus there were no ’grounds,’ good or bad for believing, as the author would 
have one believe, that the ’^period of grace” was to bo used for ’’putting the finishing 
touches to a vdan to which its authors were already committed but which might 
not yet be completely ready to put into execution.” In order to sustain such a 
belief it has become necessary for the author to dismiss from consideration the 
whole of the proceedings of the Bombay meeting of the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee and even vital parts of its resolution— save the clause of referring to the 
mass movement — and the very awkward word ‘non-violence’ to which 1 shall come 
presently. 

Anxicty to Avoid Oonkliot 

39. I give below extracts from my Bpeeches and writings to show how eager 
and earnest I was to avoid conflict and achieve the purpose by negotiation and to 
show that the Ootigress aim never was to thwart the Allies in any way : 

It would be churlish on our part if we said ‘we don’t want to talk to 
anybody and wo will by our own strong hearts expel the British.’ Then the Con- 
gress Committee won’t be meeting ; there would be no resolutions ; and I should 
not be seeing Frees representatives.” 

(Harijan, July 26, 1942, p. 243.) 

No Arbitration on the Independence Issue 
Q: ’’Cannot there be any arbitration on the question of Independence ?*’ 

A : ’‘No, not on the question of Independence. It is possible only on ques- 
tions on which sides may be taken. The outstanding question of Independence 
should be treated as common cause. It is only then that I can conceive possibility 
of arbitration on the Iiido-British question... But if there is to be any arbitration — 
and I cannot logically say there should not, for if I did, it would be an arrogation 
of complete justice in my side— it can be done only if India's Independence is 
recognised.” 

{Harijan, May ‘24, 1942, p. 168.) 

_ An English correspondent: ”... Would you advocate larbitration for the Indo* 
British problem 7 
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A : **Any day. I suggested long ago tbat this question could be decided by 
arbitration... ” 

(Harijan, May 24, 1942, p. 168.) 

‘‘Actual Strugqlb not Comukncbp" 

The actual struggle does not commence this very moment. You have merely 
placed certain powers in my hands. My first act will be to wait upon H. E. the 
Viceroy and plead with him for the acceptance of the Congress demand. This 
may take two or three weeks. What are yon to do in the meanwhile ? 1 will tell 
;ou. There is the spinning wheel. 1 had to struggle with the Manlana Saheb before 
It dawned upon him that in a non-violent struggle it had an abiding place. The 
fourteen -point constructive programme is all there for you to carry out. But there 
is Bomethiug more you have to do and it will give life to that programme. Every* 
one of you should from this very moment consider yourself a free man or woman 
and even act as if you are free and no longer under the heel of this I materia- 
lism. This is no make-believe. You have to cultivate the spirit of fre^om before 
it comes physically. The chains of the slave are broken the moment he consi- 
ders himself a free man. He will then tell his master: “I have been your slave 
all these days but 1 am no longer that now. Yon may kill me, but if you do 
not and if you release me from the bondage. 1 will ask for nothing more from 
you. For, henceforth, instead of depending upon you, I shall dei>end upon Gmi 
for food and clothing. God has given me the urge of freedom and therotore I 
deem myself a free man.” 

You may take it from me that I am not going to strike a bargain with the 
Viceroy for Ministries and the like. 1 am not going to be aatislied with anything 
short of complete freedom. May be he will propose the abolition of the salt tax, the 
drink evil, etc, but 1 will say, ‘Nothing less than freedom*.” 

”1)0 OR Die** 

Here is a J/a7»^ra— a short oiie~-that 1 will give you. You may imprint it 
on your hearts and let every breath of yours give expression to it. The Mantra 
is this : “We shall do or die. We shall either free India or die in the attempt. 
We shall not live to see the perpetuation of slavery.*' Every true Ooiigresaman 
or woman will join the struggle with an inflexible determination not to remain 
alive to see the country in bondage and slavery, l^et that bo your badge. Dis- 
miss jails out of your consideration. If the Government leavca mo free 1 ahall 
spare you the trouble of filling the jails. I will not put on the Government the 
strain of maintafiiiiig a large number of prisoners at a time when it is in trouble. 
Let every man and woman live every moment of his or her life hereafter in the 
consciousneHS that be or she eats or lives for achieving freedom and will <lie, if 
need be, to attain tliat goal. Take a pledge with Goa and your own coiiHcienct as 
witness that you will no longer rest till freedom is achieved and will be prepared to 
lay down your lives in the attempt to achieve it. He who loses his life shall gain, 
he who will seek to save it shall lose it. Fr^dom is not for the faint-hearted. 

(From the concluding speech in liinduBtani on 8th August before the 
A. 1. C. C.) 

Let mo tell you at the outset that the struggle does not commeiu'C to-dsy. 
I have yet logo through much ceremonial, as J nave always to do and this time 
more than ever before— the burden is so heavy. I have yet to continue to reason 
with those with whom 1 seem to have lost all credit for the time bdiig. 

From the concluding siicech in English on 8th August before the A. 1. 0, 0.) 

40. At page 11 of the indictment the author says : 

To summarise hrielly, Mr. Gandhi did not believe that non-violence alone 
was capable of defending India against .Japan. Nor had he any faith in the 
ability of the Allies to do so : ‘Britain*, he stated in his draft Allahabad resolu- 
tion, ‘is incapable of defending India.’ His ‘Quit India* move was intended to result 
in the withdrawal of the British Government to be succeeded by a problematical 
provisional Government or, as Mr. Gandhi admitted to be possible, by anarchy ; 
the Indian army was to be disbanded ; and Allied troops were to be allowed to 
operate only under the terms imposed by this provisional Government, aasisted 
by India’s non-violent noii-co-o|)eration to Japan, for which, as Mr. Gandhi had 
already admitted, there would be little sco|)e with Allied trooi»s operating in India. 

“Finally, even if, in tlie face of the above arguments, it could be supposed that 
Mr. Gandhi and the Congress proposed to pin their faith on The ability of Allied 
troops to defend India, it should be noted that the former himself admitted that 
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the ability of Allied troops to operate effectively would depend '.upon the formation 
of a suitable provisional Government. 

' Now since this Government was to be representative of all sections of Indian 
opinion, it is clear that neither Mr. Gandhi nor the Congress could legitimately 
commit it in advance to any particular course of action ; they could not, that is 
to say, undertake that it would support the Allies in defending India i^ainst 
Japan. They could not. in fact, make any promise on behalf of this provisional 
Government unless they intended that it should be dominated by Congress ; the 
. whole trend of Congress policy, however, coupled with the extravagant promises 
made in the Bombay A. 1. C. 0. resolution on behalf of this provisional Govern- 
ment, leave little doubt that this was their intention, a view held, significantly, by 
the Muslim League and Muslims in general.** You have then a situation in which 
the Allied troops would be dependent for support on a Government dominated 
by clique which has already been shown to he thoroughly defeatist in out- 
look, and whose leader had already expressed the intention of negotiating with 
Japan. 

'^It is not the intention here to examine the third aim, the establishment of 
communal unity followed by the formation of a provisional Government at all 
closely. It has been suggested in the preceding paragraph that the Congress inten- 
ded this Government to be under their domination and a note has heqn made 
of the strength added to this view by the unity of Muslim opinion that the 
Congress move was aimed at establishing Congress-Hindu domination over India. 
It will suffice here to show, from Mr. Gandhi’s own writings, the doubts that he 
entertained as to the feasibility of establishing any such Government.** 

*'ORUBii Misrepresentation** 

This brief summary is a perfect caricature of all I have said or written, and 
the Congress has stood for and expressed in the resolution of 8th. August last. I 
hope I have shown in the foregoing pages how cruelly I have been misrepresented. 
If my argument has failed to carry conviction, 1 should be quite content to be 
judged on the strength of the quotations interspersed in the argument. 

As against the foregoing caricature, let me give a summary of my views 
based on the quotations referred to above. 

1. I believe that non-violence alone is capable of defending India, not only 
against Japan but the whole world. 

2. 1 do hold that Britain is incapable of defending India. She is not defend- 
ing India to-day ; she is defending herself and her interests in India and elsewhere. 
These are often contrary to India’s. 

3. *Quit India’ move was intended to result in the withdrawal of British 
Power and is possible with simultaneous formation of a provisional Government, 
consisting of members representing all the principal parties, if the withdrawal 
took place by the willing consent of the British Government. If, however, the with- 
drawal took place willy-nilly there might be a period of anarchy. 

4. The Indian army would naturally be disbanded, being a British creation - 
unless it forms part of Allied troops, or it transfers its allegiance to the Free 
India Government. 

5. The Allied troops would remain under terms agreed to between the Allied 
Powers and the Free India Government. 

6. If India become free, the Free India Government would tender co-operation 
by rendering such military aid as it could. But in the largest part of India 
where no military effort was possible, uon-violent action will be taken by the 
masses of the people with the utmost enthusiasm. 

Free India as an Aijly 

41. Then the summary comes to the provisions! Government. As to this, let 
the Congress resolution itself si>eak. I give the relevant parts below : 

“The A. I. C. C« therefore reiieats with all emphasis the demand for the 
withdrawal of the British Power from India. On the declaration of India’s 
independence, a provisional Government will be formed and Free India will 
become an ally of the United Nations, sharing with them in the trials and 
tribulations of the joint enterprise of the struggle lor freedom. The provisional 
Government can only be formed by the co-operation of the principal parties and 
groups in the country. 

'it will thus be a composite Government, representative of all important 
aections of the people of India. Its primary functions must be to defena India 
and resist aggression with allj the armed as well as the Doa-viobrnt forces at its 
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ooamuid, together with ite ellied powere, end to promote the well-beiag end 
mgreM of the workers in the helde end leotoriee end eleewbere to whom eeeentielly 
•11 power end enthoritj mast belong. The prorieionel Giorarnment will erolve e 
emme for e Constituent Assembly which will prepere e oonstltnUon for the 
Goiemment of Indie eccepteble to ell sections of the people. 

"This constitution, eccording to the Congress view, should be e Federel one 
with the lergast meesure of eutonomy for the federeting unite, end with the 
residuery powers vesting in these units. The future reletions between Indie end 
the Allied Nations will be adjusted by representatives of all these free oountries 
conferring together for their mutual advantage and for their oo operation in toe 
common task of resisting aggression. Freedom will enable India to resist aggres* 
sion effectively with the people's united will and strength behind it. 

"Lastly, whilst the A. I. G. 0. has stated its own view of the future govern* 
•nee under Free India, the A. I. C. G. wishes to make it quite clear to all concerned 
that by embarking on a mass struggle, it has no intention of gaining power for 
the Congress. The power, when it comes, will belong to the whole people of India." 

Non-Party Chabactbr of Congress 

I claim that there is nothing in this clause of the resolution that is 'extra- 
vagant* or impracticable. The concluding sentenoe proves In my opinion, tbe 
elnoerity and non-party character of the Congress. And as there is no party in 
the oountry which is not wholly anti-Fascist, anti-Nazi and anti-Ja|>an. it (ollowa 
that a Grovernment formed by these parties is bound to become an enthusiastic 
champion of the Allied cause which by the recognition of India as a free state will 
truly become the cause of democracy. 

42. As to oommunsl unity, it has been a fundamental plank with the Con- 
great from its commencement. Ita President is a Muslim divine of world wide 
mate, especially in the Muslim world. It has besides him three Muslims on the 
Working Committee. 

It is surprising that the author has summoned to his sssistance the Muslim 
League opinion. The League can afford to doubt the sincerity of Congress pro- 
feasions and accuse the Congress of the desire of establishing a "Congress- Hindu 
domination." It ill becomes the all-powerful Government of India to take abetter 
under the Muslim League wing. 

This has a strong iitvour of the old Imperial Mantra Divide and Rule, 

League-OoDgresB differences are a purely domestic question. They are bound 
to be adjusted when foreign domination ends, if they are not dissolved sooner. 

43. The author winds up the second chapter as follows ; 

"Whether the authors of the resolution genuinely believed thst the Congress 
demand would, if accepted, help rather than hinder the cause of the United Nations 
and intended that it should have that effect, depends on the answer to two questions. 
In the first place, could any body of men who honestly desired that result have 
deliberately called the country, if their way of achieving it was not accepted, to 
take part in a maas movement the declared object of which was to have precisely 
the opposite effect by paralysing the whole administration and the whole war effort r 
In the second place, bearing in mind that less than a year previously it had been 
proclaimed under Mr. Gandhi's orders to be a 'sin’ to help the war with men or 
money, can it be denied that these men saw their opportunity in Britain's danger 
and Mlieved that the psychological moment for the enforcement of their political 
demands must be seiaeri while the fste of the United Nations hung in the balance 
and before the tide of war turned— If it was ever going to turn— in their favour ? 
The answer to these two questions is left to the reader." 

Administration's "Dead-Set Against Congbbsb" 

I have to answer these two questions both as reader and accused. As to the 
first question, there is no necessary inconsistency between the genuine belief that 
an acceptance of the Oongresa demand would help the cause of the United Nations 
i. e., of democracy all the world over and a mass movement (which moreover waa 
merely contemplated) to paralyse the administration on non-acceptance of the 
Oongresa demand. 

It is inbmitted that the attempt 'to paralyse the administration' on non- 
acceptance proves the genuineness of the demand which sets the teal on its 
genuineness by Oongressmeo preparing to die in the attempt to paralyse an adinl- 
niatratlon that thwarta their will to fight the combine against democracy. 

ThuB it is the administration’s dwMi-sst against the Congress which provss tlie 
hollownsM oiJtB claim that it it engaged in a fight lor dsmoency. 
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My firm belief is tbtt the administration is daily provinfi; its inefiiciency for 
handling the war in the right manner. China is slowly pining away while the 
administration is playing at war handling. In the attempt to suppress the Congress 
it has cut off the greatest source of help to the millions of China who are being 
ground down under the Japanese heel. 

44. The second question hardly demands a separate answer. Congressmen 
who proclaimed a year ago under my **orders” that it is a ‘*ein” to help the war 
with **men and money'’ need not be considerd here, if I give different ^^orders.” 

For me, 1 am as much opposed to all war to-day as I was before a year or 
more. I am but an individual. All Congressmen ara not of that mind. 

Congress and War Issue 

The Congress will give up the policy of non-violence to-day, if it can achieve 
India’s freedom by so doing. And I would have no compunction about inviting 
those who seek my advice to throw themselves heart and soul into the effort to 
help themselves and thus deliver from tioudage those nations that are wedded to 
democracy. If the effort involves military training, the people will be free to take 
it, leaving me and those who think with me to our own non-violence. 

I did this very thing during the Boer War, and in the last war, 1 was a 
’’good boy” then, because my action harmonised with the British Government’s 
wishes. To-day 1 am the arch enemy, not because I have changed but because the 
British Government, which is being tried in the balance is being found wanting. 

I helped before, because I believed in British good faith. 1 appear to be 
hindering to-day because the British Government will not act up to the faith that 
was reposed in them. 

My answer to the two questions propounded by the author may sound harsh, 
but it is the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth as God lets me 
see it. 

Gross Misquotations— 

45. The gravamen, however, of the charges against me is that ‘‘every reference 

to non-violence in the forecasts of the forms the movement would take made by 
Mr. Gandhi and his Congress disciples and in the post arrest programmes and 
instructions is nothing more than a pious hope or at best a mild warning which 
was known to have no practical value.” It is also described as mere *'lip service.” 

46. The author gives no proof to show that it (the warning) “was known to 

have no piactical value.” If the references to non-violence are removed from my 
writing and my utterances in order to condemn me and my ‘'Coiigress disciples” 
the removal would be on a par with the omission of ‘nots’ from the Command- 
ments and quoting them in support of killing, stealing, etc. The author in robbing 
me of the one thing 1 live by and live for r^s me of all 1 T)OBseBB. 

The evidence given in support of dismissing references to non-violence as 

'‘valueless” mostly consists of innuendoes. **lt was to be a struggle, a fight to 
the finish in which foreign domination was to be ended cost what it may.” In a 
non-violent struggle the cost has always to be paid by the fighters in their 
own blood. 

*'lt was to be an unarmed revolt, short and swift” the prefix ’un’ in ‘unarmed’, 
unless it be regarded as ‘valueless’ gives ‘short and swift’ an ennobling meaning. 
For to make the struggle ‘short and swift’ prisons have to bo avoided aa too soft a 
thing and death to be hugged as a true friend enabling the fighters to affect the 
opponents’ heart much quicker than mere jail going can, 

—And Post-facto Meanings 

Mention by me of ’conflagration’ meant giving of lives in thousands or more, 
if need be. The author has oailed it a ‘grimly accurate forecast.’ 

This has a post-facto meaning unintended by the author in that a heavy toll of 
lives was taken by way of reprisals by the authorities, and an orgy of unmention- 
able excesses let loose, upon the people by the soldiery and the police, If the press 
reports and statements by responsible public men are to be beiieyed. 

‘*Mr. Gandhi was prepared to risk the occurrence of riots.” It is true that 1 
was prepared to take such a risk. Any big movement whether violent or non- 
violent involves certain risks. But non-violent running of risks means a special 
method, a special handling. 1 would have strained every nerve to avoid riots. 

' Moreover, my first act would have been to woo the Viceroy. Till then no 
question of running any risks could arise. As it was, the Government would not 
let me run the risk, They put me in prison instead I 

What the mass movement was to include and how the risk was to be taken, 
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if at *11, the author could not know for the movement waa never eUurted. Nor 

baci any inBiruetions been ia^ued by me. 

47. The author compUtiia of my 'makini; full use of existing grieTtncet*. 
The use began even before the birth of the Congress. It has never ceaseJ. Hoar 
could it, 80 long as the foreign domination, of srhich they were a part, lasted ? 

*‘AN UNI*AKD0N.\BLE 

48. ''Finally every man and vromati was to eonstder himself free and act for 
himself. These last words or at least their sense finds a t>laee in the resolution 
itsflr.’* This last sentoiue is a specimen of nuppressio ten. Here is the relevant 
extract from the Congress resolution : 

•‘They must remember that non -violence is the basis of this morrment. A 
time may come when it may not be )>ossihle to issue instructions or for insiructini.s 
to reach our people, and when no Congitss Committees can function. When this 
happens every man and woman who is participating in this movement must func- 
tion for himself within the four corners of the general insiruoiionH issued. Kvery 
Indian who desires freedom and strives for it must he his own guide urging him on 
along the hard road where there is no renung place atxl which leads ulitmateiy to 
the independence and deliverance of India. * 

There is nothing new or staitling in this. Tt is practical wisdom. Men and 
women must become their own leaders when their trusted guides arc removed 
from them, or when their orgaiitsatioti is declared illegal or otherwise ceases to 
function. 

True, there were formerly nominal ‘dictators* appointed. Tliis was more to 
court arrest tliaii to guide followers by being in touch with them. For, touch 
was not possible except secretly. 

'J'his time, not prison, but death, was to be sought in tiie prosecution of the 
movement. Jherefore. every one was to become his own leader to act within the 
four corners of the pquaro fouiidafioii — non-violence. 

The omission of the two conditions for every one becoming his or her own 
guide was an unpardonable suppression of relevant truth. 

Ure ok Military Terms in non violknor 

49. The author then proceeds to consider whetlier the movement contem- 
plated by me could, by its very nature, be noii-violent and further whether “Mr. 
Gandhi (I) intended that it should bo so or hoped that it would rciimiii so." 

I have already shown that the movement never having been started, no- 
body could say what I had contemplated or hoped unless my intention or my hoim 
could be juHily deduced from my writings. l.el me however observe how Iho 
author has arrived at this coucIumou. 

His first proof is that 1 have employed military terms in connection with a 
movement claimed to bt; wholly non-vudent. 1 have employed such languago from 
the comineiicemciit of rny experiment in .South Africa. I could more candy show 
the contrast between my move and the ordinary ones by using identical phraseology 
so far as possible, and coujding it with non-violence. 

Throughout my experience of Satyagraha since lUitS, I cannot recall an ins- 
tance in which people were misled by my use of iiiiliiary phraseology. And, indeed, 
Satyagraba being a ‘moral Kpiivalcnt of war*, the use of sueh tcrininulogy is but 
natural. Probably all of us have used at some time or another, or, are at least 
familiar with expressions sm*h as •sword of tin* spirit*, 'dynamiie of truth, ' ‘shield 
and buckler of patience*, ‘assaulting the citadel ot triitb’, or 'wrestling witli (iod.* 
Yet DO one has ever seen anything strange or wrong in such use. 

Analogy ok the Hai.vation army 

Who can be ignorant of the use of military phraseology by the Salvation 
Army ? That body has taken it over in its eiiiirety, and yet 1 have nid known 
anyone having mistaken the Salvation Army, with its Colonels and ('aptaiiis, for 
a military organisaiion trained to the use of deadly weai>on8 of dcslriiclion. 

JjO. I must deny that “it has been shown that Mr. (iandhi hwl Utile faith 
in the effcciivenesB of non violence to resist Japanese aggression.” What 1 bava 
said is that maximum effecliveuess cannot be shown when it has to work side by 
side with violence. , . . • . 

It is true that Maulana Saheb and Pandit Nehru have doubts %houi the 
efficacy of non-violence to withstand aggression, hut they have amide faith in non- 
violent action for fighting against British domination. Ido believe that both 
British and Japanese Imperialisms are equally to be avoided. But I have already 

30 
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•hown by quoting from Harijan thut it ii euier to cope with the evil that ia than 
the one thet may come. 

51. I admit at once that there it "a doubtful proportion of full believers” 
in my "theory of non-violence.” But it should not be fori^otten that I have also 
•aid that for my movement i do not at all need believers in the theory of non- 
violence, full or imperfect. It is enough if people carry out the rules of non- 
violent action. 

Non-Violent Bbcord of Civil BESiSTANes 

52. Now comes the author’s most glaring lapse of memory or misrepresenta- 
tion in the paragraph under disciisaion. He says, " remember too that he 

had before him the example of his previoris movements, each professedly non- 
violent, yet each giving rise to the most hideous violence ” 

I hsve before me a list ^0 civil resistance movements beginning with the very 
first in Houth Africa. 1 do recsll instances in which popular frenzy had broken 
out resulting in regrettable murders. These instances of mob violence, though bad 
enough, were but a flea-bite In proportion to the vast size of this country — as big 
as Eurotie less Russia territorially and bigger numerically. 

Hud violence been the Congresa policy, secretly or openly, or bad the 
Congress discipline been less strict, it is simple enough to realise that the violence 
instead of beicg a flea-bite, would have been more like a volcanic eruption. 

But every time such out breaks took place the most energetic measures were 
taken by the whole Oongrtss organisation to deal with them. On several occasions 
1 had myaelf resortecT to fasting. All this produced a salutary effect ou the 
popular mind. 

And there were also movements which were singularly free from violence. 
Thus the tiouth African Satyagraha, which was a mass moveme t and similar 
movemeu's in Chamoaran, Kheda, Bardoli and Boroad — not to mention others in 
which collective civil disobedience on a wide scale was offered— were wholly free 
from any outburst of violence. 

In ail these the people had conformed to the rules laid down for their 
observance. The author has thus gone agsinst history in making the sweeping 
statemetii that 1 hsd before me the ‘’example of previous movements each professedly 
non-violeiit, yet esch giving rise to the mo^t hideous violence.” 

My own experience being quite to the contrary, 1 have not the shadow of 

a doubt that if the Government bad not, by their sumingiy action unnecessarily 
provoked the people beyond endurance, there never would have been any violence. 
Violence Ruled Out by Working Committee 

The members of the Working Committee were anxious that violence on the 
part of the people should be avoided, not from any philanthropic motive, but 

from the conviction borne in upon thtm the experience of hard facts, that violence 

by the people could not usher in independence. 

The education that the people had received through the Congress was wholly 
non-violent, btdore 1920, because of the leaders’ belief in coiiHiitntional agitation 
and faith in British promises and declarations, and since 1920, bccauHe of the 

belief, in the first instance induced by me and then enforced by experience, that 
mere constitutional agitation, though it had served up to a point, could nevec bring 
in independence, and that regard being had to the condition of India, nou-violent 
action was the only saiictiou through which independence could be attained in the 
quickest manner possible. 

Satyagraha— The World’s Hope 

The accumulated experience of the past thirty years, the first eight of which 
were in South Africa, fills me with the greare^t hope that in the adoption of non- 
violence lies the future of India and the world. It is the most harmless and yet 
equally effective way of dealing with the political and economic wrongs of the 
down-trodden portion of humanity. 

1 have known from earl v youth that non-violence is not a cloistered virtue to 
be practised by the individual for his peace and final salvation, but it is a rule of 
conduct for society if it ia to live coiisistently with hum^n dignity and make 
progress towards the attain men t of peace for which it has been yearning for ages past. 

It is therefore aad to think that a Government, the most powerful in the 
world, should have belittled the doctrine and put its votaries, however imperfect 
they may be, out of action. "It is my firm opinion that thereby they have injured 
the cause of universal peace and the Allied Nations. 
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53. For thn author *^the certRintj** wm *ihat hig (my) moTement could not 
remnin non-violent**. For me **ihe eerUinly** wm quite the eontrery, if the 
movement had remained in the hands of those who could ffuide the people. 

54. It is alHO now ‘^clear** what I meant when 1 said 1 was prepared to go to 

the extremist limit, that is that 1 would continue the non-violeitt movement even 

though the Government mt|j;ht succeed in provoking violence. Hitherto I have 

stayed ray hand when people have been so provoked. 

This time I ran the rUk because the risk of remaininu; supine in the fsee of 
the greatest world conflagration known to history was inflnitelv greater. If non- 

violence be the greatest force in the world, it must prove itself durtiig this crisis. 

Reply to Charge op '‘Lip Servick** 

The final proof given by the author of my non-violence being **mera 
lip service’* consists of the following caricature of my wriiing in defence of rolish 
bravery. 

*Tii other words, in any fight the weaker of the two comhatsnts may employ 
as violent measures as he likes or ia able, and msy still l)e coiiHideretl ut be flghiing 
iion-violeiitty ; or to put it in another way. viulmce when emtiioyed agninat su- 
perior odds aiiiomatically becomes non-violence. Surely a very conveiiieiit theory 
for the rebtds in an ‘unarmed revoliV’ 

I claim the writing quoted by the author does not warrsnt the mislesding 
dediicatioii. How can 1 possibly lay down a proposition against ever}day ex- 
pcpieric#' ? 

Ttiere is rarely a fight among absolute equals. One party is always weaker 
than the other, 'i’he il lust rations I have given ti.kcn together, can lead to one 
cniicliihion only, namely that the weaker psriy do>‘s not make any preparation for 
offering violence for the simple reason that the iniei tion is aiisent, but. when he 
is suddenly attacked he uhcb uiicoiis.dously, even without wishing to do so, any 
weapon that comes his way. 

The tirst illustration chnseii by roe ia that of a man who having a sword, 
uses it siiiglehandtu agaitist a honle of dscoits. The second is that, of a woman 
using her naiis and tHsth or even a dagger in defence of her hoiiitiir. She sett 
spontaneously. And tiie third is tlmt ot a mouse fl;:htiim a cat with its sharp 
teeth. 'Ihese three illustrslions wire specially chosen l<y me in order to avoid 
illegitimate dcducatioii being drawn in defence of ofl'eiliig siudied violence. 

One iidaliihle test is that sii<<h a person is never successful in the sense of 
overpowering the Bi:grcssor. He or she dies and saves his or her honour rather 
than surrender to ihe dt-mands of the aggresaor 1 was so guarded in the use of 
niy language that 1 desi ribed the defence of the Fobs agaitisi overwhelming num- 
bers as ‘‘almost non viob nee.” 

57. Having given pioof against me lo show thst my professiona shout non- 
violence were ‘‘val rules*.’* the author turns to my eulleagucs in the ('ongtess High 
Command to observe how they iut€ri»reied my “views to their Congiess follow ers 
and to their masses.*’ 

StUDEKTS and. the CONOREB8 

The author sees ohi**ction in 1*andit Nehru, Hsrdar Vallshlibhai Pstel and 8hrl 
Shankarran Deo having singled out the student community for atteniiim. Atten- 
tion paid to the student c<'mmni(y and peasantry was^ no new thing introduced 
for the first time for the sake of the struggle on the history of the Oongrcaa. As 
eaily as Ift.'O students were specially invited to join the non-co-operation movement 
and several thoiiHauds had responded to the call by siisfieiidiiig their studies. 

1 do not know what happened after the August arrests, in the Honares Hindu 
University. But assuming that anme students belonging lo it went as ray, lhal 
is no ground for associating Pandit Nehru with their acts. Positive proof would be 
necessary 10 esiablirth such connection. 

Overwhelming i»roof can be produced in support of the contention that bis 
faith in non-violence for the f>iir(>ose of achieving 8war»j is inferior to ooliodjr’s. 
'ihe same thing can be said about hia exhortation to the Ktaafis of the United 
Pioviiices. There is. too, nothing in favour of violence in the other leaders* spcechea 
HO far as one can judge from the extracts given in the indtctroeiii. 

The **Dbtailko. iNaTRUcmoNs” 

58. Having dealt with the leaders' sjieechea the author comes to the 'detailed Ins- 
tructions regarding the conduct of the movement in existence before the All-India 
Congress Committee meeting lo Bombay/ The 'first example’ haa been 'choosen* 
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from Harijan of August 9th. The article is entitled *W*y* 9* non-violent non-co- 
operation.’ Ab it happens, it is a discusBion in connection with the threatened! mh 
vaeion from Japan. Thus the article opens : 

’*Ever since 1920 we are familiar with some of the ways of offerinfr non-violent 
non-co operation. These included boycott of ail Goveriiment instiiutions and eervices 
and estended to the non-payment of taxes. They were directed against a foreign 
Government in occupation of the countiy for years. The ways of non-co-operation 
to adopt Bf^ainat a new foreign invader would naturally differ in details. It would, 
as Gandhi]! has said, extend to the refusal of food or water. All non-co-operation 
calculated to make the functioning of the enemy impoBsihlc, has to be resorted to.” 

Then the writer of the article (M. 1).) has given eamples of non-violent non-co- 
operation offered elsewhere than in India. They are not examples of non violence 
consciously exercised, 'i'hat the whole article was written to show what could be 
non-violently done to repel the invader, is clear from the final paragraph : 

**Wbat one has to remember is that, in war, repression would be ten times as 
severe as was resorted to in France but if there is the will to suffer, the resource- 
fulness to devise ways and meas on the lines indicated in these different instances 
of passive resistance and above all the determination to drive out the invader, cost 
what it may, victory is certain. The vastness of our country, far from being a 
disadvantage, may be an advantage as the invader would find it difficult to cope 
with resistance on a thousand and one fronts. 

No Violent Intention 

59. The other example given by the author is an extract from an article by 
Bhri K. G. Mashruwalla in Harijan of 23rd August, 1942. Bhri Mashniwallu is a 
valued co-worker, lie carries non-violence to an extreme which bsffies those who 
know him intimately. 

NeveribGt ss I do not propose to defend the paragraph quoted. He has 
guarded himself by saying that it represents his peisonal ojnnion only. He must 
have heard me debating the quesiion whether interference with bridges, rails and 
the like could be classified as non-violent. 1 had always questioned the ])rBetical)ility 
of the interference being non violent. Even if sueh iiiterlerence could eonccivably 
be non-violent, as I holcl it can be, it is dangerous to put it before the masses who 
cannot be expected to do such things non-viob ntly. Nor would J expect the 
Britiah Power in the same category as the Japanese for the puri oses of the 
movement. 

60. Having allowed myself to criticise the opinion of a respected colleague, I 
wish to say that Sbri Mashru walla’s opinion is no evidence ol violent intention. 
At best it Is an error of pul^mt iit wliich is much more likely in la novel subject 
like the applicability of “ahirasa” pra- iistd in all walks of life by maases of man- 
kind. Great generals and stausracit have been known before now to have 
committed errors of judgment without losing caste or being accused of evil 
intentions. 

The Anphra^ Circular 

Gl. Then comes the Andhra circular. I must regard it as forbidden ground for 
me inasmuch as I knew nothing about it before my arrest. 'J'herefore I can only 
comment on it with reserve. Bubject to that caution I consider the document to 
be harmless on thd whole. This is its governing clause: 

‘*The whole movement is based on non-violence No act which contravenes 
these instructions should ever be iiiidcrtHken. All acts of disobedience committed 
should be overt never covert (open hut not under cover).” 

The parenthesis is in the original. The following warning is also embodied 
in the circular: 

’’Ninety-nine chances out of hundred chances are for the inauguration of this 
movement by Mahatmaji at an early date, possibly a few hours after the next All- 
India < ongress Committee meeting at Bombay. The 1). C. C.’s should be alert 
and begin to act immediately, but please aUo take note that no movement should 
be launched or any overt act done till Mahatmaji decides- After all they may 
decide otherwise and you will be responsible for a great unwarranted mistake. 
Be ready, organise at once, be alert, but by no means act.” 

As to the body of the circular, I could not make myself responsible for f^ome 
of the Hpes. But 1 must refuse to judge a thing which I ^cannot correct especially 
in the absence of what the Committee has to say on them, assuming of course that 
the circular is an authentic document. I miss in the indictment the text of an 
alleged written amendment raising the ban on the removal of rails. 
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62. Attention is then drawn to the fifth appendix showing how my mind was 
working in the direction of violence under the *valnele«d* cover of nonviolenoe, as 
the author would say. The appendix gives what purports to bo the Ail-Iiidta Congress 
Cbmmittee’b instructions with extracu from my writings in parallel colums. 

“SON-VIOLEKCE AS 1 KNOW IT** 

I have tried to study that Rpt>cndix. I have nothing to withdraw from roy 
writings. And I contend tliat there is not a trace ot violence in the inHtruotiuns 
alleged to be from All-India Congress Coiiimittee 

63 . Indet>endent 1 y of the argument in the indtctmerit, I must now ssv some* 
thing about non-violence as 1 know it. Its spread in all wslks of life has been 
my mission from early youth. This covers a v»erio«l of very nearly sixty-yeiirs. li 
was adopted at my instance as a policy by the Coiij^reMs in ipiu. 

In its very nature it was meant be paraded before the world, hut it was 
accepted as a means indiapensaide for the ailainment of Swanij. CongresHinen saw at an 
early date that its mere adoption on paper had no value. It was of use only in so far 
as it was put into practice individually and roUcctivt’ly It was of no in »re use as a 
badge than a rifh* in the hands of a person who did not know how to use it tiltr(iv<*|y on 
duo occa^on Tiierefore if non-vioncnce has raimMl the Congress prestige and 
popularity since its adoption, it has done so in exact proportion to its uae, even 
as the power which the rifle gives to its possissor is in exact proportion to its 
effective use. 

The comparison cannot be carried very far. Thus while violmico' is directed 
towards the injury, inclnding the dc>ttrnction, of the a;.'gressor, and is siKvessfnl 
only when it is stronger than that of the opponent, non violent netion can he 
takrn in rrspeet of an opponent, however powerfully mganised for violence. 

Violence jirr se of the weak has ip ver been known to sneect'd again«>«t the 
stronger in viob nec. ^ncceHS of non-violent adion of the very weak is a . daily 
occurrence. 1 make bold to say ibnt 1 have applied to the present strngglo the 
principles of non-violence as ennneiated here. Nothing could be fnriber from iity 
thought than injury to tlie person or property of tliosc who are inanniitg and 
regulating the machinery of Hritish Impel ialisni as it operates in Iiniia. 

My non-violence draws a fiindamental distincti'Ui hrtween the man and Ids 
machine. I w ould destroy a hnnnfnl mat hine wit hunt eoiupniivtion, never the 
man. And this rtdc I have eiiforccd in iny dmlings with my nearest rulaiivcs as 
also friends and associates not without consideiablc Huccess. 

Aims ok Waudiia lii-soi.ivrioN 

61 . After disposing of iion-vmlence the author has summarised what, he 
calls the 'ostensible aims* of the VVaniha resolution of July l lih. and the Bombay 
reHolut.ion of August Sih. as follows: » i 

Three mam osh ii*<il>le aims are common to both tlie Waniha resolution 
of July 14 th. (Appendix IIM) and the Bombay resolution of August Hth. 
(Appeiiilix II 1 - 2 .) 

'I hese arc ; . » i- 

(1) To remove foreign domination over India. 

( 2 ) To check the growing ill-will agmiist Brifain. with its danger Of passive 

acceptance by the niasses of aggression againsr India ; to build iip a spirit of 
resistance to aggression ninong iMhans; and hy granting Intlia's niillioifN imine* 
diftte freedvim to release that en rgv nn<l cnlhuMtHhin which alone can cnahlo India 

to play an effective ]»art in her own drfrncc and in iicr war as a whole. 

(T) To Hchieve communal unity hy iht^ n moval of the foici.;ii power with 
its policy of divide ai.d lulo, which will he billowed hy the foriiiHiiim of a provi- 
sional fJovernnicnt representative of ail H«ciion»* of tin* Indian pi'oplc. 

Three further aims appeared for the fiisi time in the llnmhav resolution : 

(4.) 'I'o bring all subj^'ci and oppressid hn inanity to the side of the Uidtctl 
Nations, tbip^ giving these luiMO'iS ii»e moral acd Mpiriin.".! hadciship of the wot Id. 

(G) To assist .Asiatic nMliiins under foreign d’lminM’ion to ngain their free* 

dom and to ensure that they are not again plat id under the inlc of any colonial 
i>ow er. 

(C) To bring about a world federation whicli would ensure the disbanding 
of the national armies, navies and air forces, and the i-ooling of the world's re- 
sources for the common good of all. 

Me says that "the genuineness of the first of these aims is undeniable. The 
freedom of India in whatever terms it may have been expressed, has long been 
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the main goal of the Congress and it has been shown above how this aim 
coincides with one of the main motives underl^ring the 'Quit India* move/* 

Strange, as it appears to me. notwithstanding this admission of the genuine- 
ness of the first aim, ne ridicules the others in some shape or from. I contend 
that all the others follow from the first. 

Thus if the foreign domination goes by agreement, ill-will against Britain is 
automalicailv turned into goodwill and the energy of millions is set free on behalf 
of the Allied cause. 

Hiroilarly, communal unity must follow aa day followa night when the night 
of foreign domination is gone. If nearly four hundred million people became free, 
other portions of oppressed humanity must also become free and naturally the 
Allied Nations being privy to this freedom, the moral and spiritual leadership of 
the world comes to them without seeking. 

The fifth aim is included in the fourth, and the sii^th is but a repetition of 
the aim of the whole of humanity which it must attain or perish without. 

It is true that the three last aims were added in H •mhay. That surely is not 
a matter to cavil at. Kven if they were a result of criticism, what is there wroug 
about it? No democratic organisation can afford to d<fy eiiticism, for it has to 
live upon the fresh air of criticism. As a matter or fact, however, world' federation 
and rights of non-White people are not new ideas for Congressman. They have 
been mentioned in Congress resolutions on other occasions, ihe paragraph about 
world federation found place in the August resoluiion at the instance of a Euro- 
pean friend 4ind about non- White people at mine. 

65. As to the disturbances that took place after the arrests of 9ih August I 
have carefully read chapters IV and V of the indictment detailing them as olso 
the appendices purporting to be instructions from various bodies. 1 must refuse 
to judge these one-sides statements or unverified documents. 

Ah to the sO'calhd instruct ion h, I can say that, so far as they are contrary 
to non-violence, they can never have my approval. 

Omibbion of Refeuence to Uovt. Repiiibals 

66. One searchfs in vain in the indicinient for a detailed account of the mea- 
Bures taken by the Government by way of reprihals. And if one is to believe 
what has been allowed to appear in the press about these niesHures, the so-called 
misdeeds of exasperated people, whether they can be described as Congressmeii or 
not, pale into insignificance. 

Arrests of Leaders the Cause 

The most natural way to look at die distinbances is that they broke out 
after the arrests, which were, therefore, the cause. The indictment has been framed 
for the sole purpose, as the title shows, of lasteniiig the responsibility on the 
Congress. Ihe argument seems to me to be this. First, 1 and then the Congress 
hod been setting the stage for a mass inovemont since At>ril, 194'2, when I first 
bruitiid the idea of British withdrawal, popularly known as "Quit India.’* A mass 
movement was bound to result in the outbreak of violence. 1 and the Congrestimen 
who had accepted my guidance had intended that violence should take place. 
Leadeis had been preaching it. Hence the distnrbanoes w'ere to rake plsce in any 
case. The arrests, therefore, merely anticipated that vi«»|pnt movement and nip)ped 
it iu the bud. This sums up the reasoning the indictment. 

"Would have Strained to Make Negotiations Successful” 

I have endeavoured to show that no special stage for a mass movement was 
set or contemplated because of my protiosal for British withdrawal, that violence 
was never contemplated by me or any Congress leader, that I had declared that, 
if Congressmen indulged in an orgy of violence, they might not find me alive in 
their midst, that the mass movement was never started by me, that the sole charge 
of starting it was vested in me, that 1 had <‘onteniilate'd negotiations with the 
Government, that 1 was to start the movement only on failure of negotiations and 
that 1 had envisaged an interval of “two or three weeks” for the ingotiatione. It 
is, thereforet clear that, but for the arrests, no such disturbances would have taken 
place as happened on 9th August last and after. 1 would have strained every 
never, first, to make the negotiations succeSi^ful and secondly, if 1 had failed, to 
avoid disturbances. The Government would have been no less able to suppress 
them than they were in August last. Only they would have had some cause 
against me and the Congress. 

It mas the duty of the Government, before taking action, to study the speeches 
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^th« OonKrem Indwt and myaelf at the All-Tndia Confcrfea Committee meetinfc. 
Th® leaders were desirous that the movement should remain non-violeii^ 

if only becanse they knew that no violent movement, in the existiniit rircuinstatices, 
eoiiUt p^sibly succeed when matched against a most powerfully equipped Govern- 
ment Whatever violence was committed by people, whether Congressmen or others 
was therefore committed in spite of the leaders* wishes. If ii is held otherwise by 
the Government it should be proved heyomi doubt, before an inipariisl tribunal. 
But why seek to shift the respou*»iiMlify, when the cause is patent f 'Ihe Govern- 
ment action in enforcing India- wide arrests was ao violent that the populace which 
was in aympathv with the Congress, lost seUt'ontroi. The loss of self-control 
cannot imply CoimreKS complicity, hut. it does imply that the ihjwit of endurance 
of human nature has limitations. If Gov« niincnt action was in eicess of the en- 
durance of human nature, its authors wire respoiiHihle for the explosions that 
followed. But the Governmrnt may assert rlisi the arnata were necessary. If so, 
why should the Government fight shy of taking the respniiaihility for the conse- 
quences of their acrion ? 'I he wond«*r to me is that the Government, at all, need 
to justify their action when they know tiieir will is law. 

Govt. Autocracy vs. Conoukss Democracy 

Let me analyse the systeiu of Govcrnmeiit in vogue hero. A population 
numbering nexrly 4(X) niillions of people, belonging to an ancient civiliantioti, are 
being ruled by a British representaiive called Viceroy and Governor General, 
aided by 2.)0 officials calhMl Collectors and supported by a attong Briiish garrison 
with a large number of indinii sol <iicrH, trained by British ollieers, and caiefnlly 
isolated from the popuhtce. *lhe Xu-eroy enjoys wiihin hia own sphere posers 
much larger than the King of England. Buch powers, as tar as I know, are not 
enjoyed by any oiher i^erstm in the world. The Collectors are miiiiaiiirc Viceroy's 
in their own spheres. They arc lirai and fonniost, as their name implies, col- 
lectors of revenue in their own districts and have mngisterinl powers. 'Jhty ran 
requisition the military to their aid when they think necessary. 'I he> are also 
Political Agents for the small Chieftains wiihin their jurisdiction, and they are in 
the place of overlords to them. 

Contrast this with the Congress, the most truly domocratic organisAiiori in the 
world^not hecaiisc of its niim<*rical strength, hut because its only aaiictions deli- 
berately adopted is iion-violeoee. From iis inception, ihe Congress has been a 
democratic body, seeking to represent all India. However feebio and imperfect 
the attempt may have been, the Congress has never in its histoiy of now nearly 
sixty years shifted its gaze from the polo star of India's fn^edom. It has pio- 
gressed from stage to stage in its march towards democracy in Uie trinal firm. 
Jhe Congress leanil the spirit of (1« niocracy from Great Biiioin. No i'ongrtsa- 
man would care to deny the Htatemcnt, ihotigh ii must be add d that the roots 

were to be found in ilie old puncbnyai sy^t^m. It can never biook Nazi, Fascist 
or Japanese domiiiHtion An organisation whone very breath ia frcidom, and 
which pits itself against the most, powerfully organiHed imperialism, will peiifli 

to a man in the attempt to rosiat ail domination. Bo long as it clings to non- 

violence, it will bo uiicrushable and tinconqiierahle. 

“Quit India”— a cry of ANriuisii 

What osn be the cause of the exiraoidinary resentment ag:ainst the Con- 
gress into wliich the Guvernm»*rit have bcUa^ed ihemM'lvca ? I have, never known 
them before to exhibit so much irritation. Does the cause lie in the “linit India” 
formula ? The dislurliBnces cannot be the cause, because the rcsmtinciit began 
to show itself soon after the publication of my proposal for Briiish wtthdiuwal. 
It crystallized into the w holt sale arrests of '.*lh Aiigmt last which were pre- 
arranged and roenly nwaitid the passing of tie nsohitmn on 8ih Aiigtiat. Vet 
there is nothing novel in the if solution save the 'Quit India” fotrnnia. Mass 

movements have been known to be on the Congress prcgraiinno ever since 
But freedom seemed elusive. Now the lliiidu-Muslim diHunity, now the pledges 
to the Princes, now the inieresis of the Bchediiied Classes, now the vested In- 
terests of Eurofieans, harnd the gateway to freedom. Divide and rule was an 
inexhaustible well. The sands of time were running out, rivers of blood were 
flowing fast among the warring nations, and poliiicslly-fnindfd India waa looking 
on beljdesHly— the massses were inert. Hence the cry of "Quit India.” It gave 
body to the freedom movement. 'Ihe ciy was unaiiswi fable, 'ihoae who were 

anxious to play their part in the world crisis found vent in that cry of anguish* 
Its root is in the will to save democracy from Nssism as well as Imperialism# 
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For, Batiflfaction of the Congress demand meant assurance of victory of democracy 
over any combination of reactionary forces and deliverance of China and Kussia 
from the menace of Japan and Germany respectively but the demand irritated 
the Government. They distrusted those who aere associated with the demand and 
thereby they themselves became the greatest im{)ediment to the war efibrt. It is 
wrong, therefore, to accuse the Congress of hindering war effort. Congress activity 
up to the night of 8th August was confined to resolutions only. The dawn of 
the 9th saw the Congress imprisoned. What loll wed was a direct result of the 
Government action. 

Sincerity op Government’s Professions Doubted 

The resentment over what 1 hold to be a just and honourable desire confirms 
the popular suspicion about the of the Government’s professions about 

democracy and freedom after the war. If the Government were sincere, they would 
have welcomed the offer of help made by the Congress. Congressmen, who have 
been fighting for India’s liberty for over half a century, would have docked to the 
Allied banner as one man for the defence of India’s freedom newly won. But the 
Government did not wish to treat India as an equal partner and ally. They put 
out of action those who made this demand. Home of them are even being 
hounded as if they were dangerous criminals. 1 have in mind Bhri Jai Prakash 
Narayan and others like him. A reward of Bs. 5.000, now doubled, has been 
promised to the informant who would show his hiding place. 1 have taken Bhri 
Jai Prakash Narayan purposely as my illustration because, as be very rightly says, 
he differs from me on several fundamentale. But my differences, great as they are, 
do not blind me to bis indomitable courage and his saeriffee of all that a man 
holds dear for the love of bis country. I have read his manifesto which is given as 
an appendix to the indictment. Though 1 cannot subseribe to some of the views 
expressed therein, it breathes nothing hut burning t>atriotiBm and his impatience 
of foreign domination. It is virtue of which any couniry would be proud. 

Action Against Constructive Workers Criticised 

8o much for politicallyroindcd Congress men. In the constructive department 
of the Congress also Government have deprived themselves of the best talent in 
the country for the organisHtioii of hand industries which are so vital a need in 
wartime. The AlMndia Spinners’ Association, which is responsible for having 
distributed without fuss over three crores of rupees as wages among the poor 
villagers whom no one had reached and whose laiiour was being wasted, has come 
in for a heavy hand, its President, Bhri Jujiiji. and many of his co- workers 
have been imprisoned without trial and without any known reason. Khadi centres, 
which are trust property, have been eonffscated to the Government. I do not 
know the law under which such property can bo eonffscated and the tragedy is 
that the conffscators are themselves unable to run these centres which were pro- 
ducing and distributing cloth. Khadi and charkhas have been reported to have 
been burnt by the authorities. The All-India Village IiidustricB Association worked 
by the Kumarappa brothers has also received much the same treatmeant. Bhri 
Vinoba Btiave is an institution hy himself. Many workers were incessantly doing 
creative labour under his guidiiiice. Most men and women of constructive orga- 
nisations are not political workers. They are devoted to constructive work of the 
highest merit. And if some of them have found it necessary to appear at all on 
the political field, it is a matter for the Government to reflect upon. To put such 
organ igatioiiB and their supervisors uuder duress is in my opinion an unpardonable 
ititerfereiice with war effort. 

The self-satisfaction with which the highest officials proclaim that limitless 
men and material are being had from this unhappy land, is truly amazing, while 
the inhabitants of India are suff ring from shortage of food, clothing and many 
other necessaries of life I make bold to say that this scarcity would have been 
largely minimiaed, if not altogether obviated, if instead of imprisoning Congress 
workers throughout India, the Government had utilised their services. The 
Government had two striking illustrations of the efficient working by the Congress 
sgeiicy— *1 mean the handling of the disastrous Bihar earthquake by Congress under 
Dr. Ksjendra Prasad and of the equally disastrous flood in Gujarat under Bardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel. 

“Withdraw The Indictment” 

This brings me to the end of my reply to the indictment. It has become 
much longer than I had wanted to make it. It has cost me and my co-workers 
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^io th« etmp no end of lebonr. Althongb I mnet uk, in leirneie to myeelf end 
the cease I represent, for the pablieetton of this reply, my chief pnrpoee ie to 
carry conricUon to the Gorernmeot that the indictment oontaine no proof of the 
alleicatious aicsinet the Ooofrrese and me. The Government know that the public 
in India seem to have dietrnated the indictment end rei;arded it ae designed for 
foreign propaganda. Men like Sir Te} Bihadur Sapru end the Rt, Hon. Sbri M« 
B. Jayakar have given their opinion that the ‘^evidence** produced in the indictment 
is of no judicial value. Therefore, the Govern m<itit ahould withdraw the iudictmenti 
1 see from the preface to the indict meut that the Government have in their 
posecseion '^valuable evidence,** presumably incriminating the detenus I eubmit 
that, if the Government cannot safely divulge the evidence, they ahould diecbarge 
the detenua and bring to book those who, after disi^harge, may be caught in the 
set of committing or promoting crimes. With limitless power at their beck, they 
need not resort to un sustain able accusations. 

It will be noticed that, although the indictment is a Government publication. 
I have only criticised its unknown sutbor in the fond ho|)e that the individual 
members composing the Government of India have not read the origitisis on 
which it ie based. For, I am of opinion that no one having a knowledge of the 
originals could possibly endorse the infereuoee and innueiidoee with which it 
ie replete. 

Leetly, I wish to state that, if I have anywhere erred in analysing the 
indictment and if my error is pointed out to me, I shali gladly correct myeelL 
1 have simply written as I have felt. 

I am. Yours aincerely, M. K. Gandhi, 


Gandhi — Tottenham Correspondence 

Sir R. Tottenbaai*t Letter 

The following further leitera were exchanged on the reply : 

Home Department, October 14lh. 1043. 

Sir, 

1 am directed to reply to your letter of th<i irnb. July in which you have 
attempted to controvert certain passages a{>|)eannie in the Government publication 
^Congress ReepoiiHibiluy for the Ibstnrbsiices 19I2-4H.*’ At the outset, I am to 
remind you that the document in question was published for the information of 
the public and not for the purpose of convincing you or eliciting your defence. 
It was supplied to you only at your own request hikI in forwarding it Government 
neither invited nor desired your comments upon it. Bince, however, you have 
thought fit to address Government on the subjetri, 1 am to aay that Government 
have given due consideration to your letter. 

“Defeatist Outlook Towards Jap Threat*’ 

Government regret to observe that although your letter rontaine lengthy 
quotations from your own utterances snd writing, it coiitstns no fresh or 
categorical statement of your own attitude in regard to the material Issues or 
any clear repudiation of the disastrous (lolicy to which you and the Congress Party 
committed yourselves in the series of events leading up to the Congress reaoliUlon 
of the 8 tb. August. 1942. The purpose of your letter ap|>eare to be to auggeet 
that you have been misrepresented in some wsv in ''Congress Responsibility,*’ 
but in what Bubetantial respect ie not ch^r. No suempt was msde In tna 
book, as you seem to think, to charge you with pro-Jsf>anese sympathies and 
the eentence at the end of the first chapter, to which you have taken ezoeptioo 
in paragraph 18 of your letter, wee merely an echo of rsndii Jswahsrlal Nehni'a 
own words quoted on the previous page. He has 091 . as you wrongly allegei, 
repudiated those words in the published statement to which you refer. It wae, 
however, one of the purposes of the book to find an explanation of your aotloae 
in your own defeatist outlook towards the threat from Japan sod yoot fear 
that, unless the Allied forces withdrew In* time, India would become a batUS'field 
io which the Japanese would ulcimetely win. This feeling wae ettribated to 
yoa by Pandit Jaw^arlal Nehru himaelf in the coarse of his remarka to which 

31 
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reference hie been made ebore end your own draft of the Allahabad reBolution 
nakei it plain that, both in the **Qait India” campaign and the CooKrees 
reaolution which was intended to enforce it, your object wae to be left in a poet- 
tion in which you and the Congress would be free to make terms with Japan. 
The Government of India note that your letter makes no attempt to meet this 
imputation, which they still regard as true. It is the only explanation which is 
consistent with your own statement that ”the presence of the British in India is 
an invitation to the Japanese to invade India, llieir withdrawal removes the bait.” 
Nor have you been able to explain on any theory other than that suggested in the 
book the contradiction between this statement and your subsequent avowal of your 
willingness to permit the retention of Allied troops on Indian soil. 

Gandhiji Accused op “Incredible Levity” 

The Government of India are not disposed to follow you into the various 
verbal points that you have raised. They do not deny that, owing to your.* habit 
of reinterpreting your own statements to suit the purposes of the moment, it is 
easy for you to quote passages from your utterances or writings which are in 
apparent contradiction to any view attributed to you. But the fact that you 
admit the discovery of important gaps in them or that you have found it necessary 
from time to time to put glosses on what yon have said, is itself evidence ' of the 
incredible levity with which, in a moment of grave crisis, you made pronounce- 
ments in regard to matters of the moat vital importance to India’s defences and 
her internal peace. Government can only interpret your statements in the plain 
sense of the words as it would appear to any honest or unbiassed reader and they 
are satisfied that the book ‘’Congress Responsibility” contains no material misrepre- 
sentation of the general trend of your utterances during the relevant period. 

Reference to “Open Rebellion'* 

You have devoted considerable space in your letter to an apparent attempt to 
disown the phrase attributed to you in the A. P. I. report of a press conference 
which YOU held at Wardha on the 14th July 1942, where you are reported to have 
said: ‘^Tbere is no question of one more chance. After all it is an open rebellion.” 
This press message was reproduced at the time by newspapers throughout India. 
You now wish the Government of India to believe that you first became aware 
of it on the 26th June, 1943. They can only regard it as highly improbable that, 
if it did not correctly represent what you said, it should not have been brought 
to your notice at the time or that you should have left it uucontradietcd duiing 
the following weeks while you were still at liberty. 

The Government of India also note that you still seek to cast on the Govern- 
ment the responsibility for the disturbances for reasons which they can only regard 
as trivial and which have already been answered in your published correspondence 
with His Excellency the Viceroy. The point which is clearly established by the 
book “Congrt'SH Responsibility” is that those disturbances were the natural and 
predictable consequence of your declaration of an “open rebellion” and the propa- 
ganda which preceded it. That you yourself could have foreseen those consequences 
IB clear from the statement which you yourself made io court in 1922 when you 
admitted the impossibility of dissociating yourself from the ''diabolical crimes of 
Chauri Ohaura and the mad outrages of Bombay*’ and went on to say that you 
knew that you were playing with fire, but you had taken the risk and would do so 
again. If you now contend that the consequences were unintended and unforeseen, 
this fact is itself an admission of your own inability to judge the reactions of your 
followers. You now seek to excuse, if not to defend, the barbarities committed in 
your own name and that of the Congress rather than to condemn them It is clear 
where your sympathies lie. Your letter does not contain one word of explanation of 
your own message “Do or die,” nor does it throw any light on your message, 
quoted in Appendix X of the book, which, if you cannot disown it, is sufficient to 
refute your contentioq that no movement had been launched by you at the time 
when the disturbances took place. 

I am finally to refer to your request for the publication of your letter. In the 
first place, I am to remind you of your own position, which has already been 
explained to you, viz., that so long as the grounds for your detention remain 
unchanged, Government are not prepare to afford you any facilities for communi- 
cation with the general public nor are they prepared themselves to act as agents 
for your propaganda. In the second place, I am to point out that you had ample 
opportunities daring the months preceding the Oongress Resolution of the 8th 
August 1942 to make your meaning unequivocally clear before you were arrested. 
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The iect that your own followers ioterpreted your iatentions In the same wav as 
Govern ment leaves no scope for farther eaplaoatioos. I am to inform vou. therefore, 
that Goveromeot do not propose to publish your letter unless and until they think 
fit This deciftiou is, however, without prejudice to the freedom of Government 
to use at any time and in any manner which they think fit the various admissions 
contained in the communications which you have voluntarily addressed to them. 

To the extent that your present letter may be desist ned to relieve you of 
reeponsibility for the Conp;re8a rebellion and the connected events that have taken 
place. Government ret^ret that thev cannot accept it as in any way relieving you 
of that responsibility, or, indeed, to their rcv;ret, as a serious attempt to Justify 
yourself. They observe again with regret that you have ukeii no step in your 
fetter to dissoi^'iate yourself personally from the Congress Resolution of 8th Aiiguat 
1942 they condemn unequivocally the violent outrages which took place in your 
name after the passing of that resolution ; to declare youraelf uiuquivo(!alIy in 
favour of the use of all the reaourcea of India for the prosei*ulion of the war against 
Uie Axis Powers and in particular Japan, until victory is won ; or to give taiisfac* 
tory assurances for good conduct in tiie future. And in the absence of any sign of 
any change of mind on your part and of any disrdsimer of the imlicy as the result 
of which it has been necessary to restrain your movements and those of the Working 
Committee of the Congress they are unable to take any further action on your 
present communication. 

I am, etc., 

U. Tottenham. 


GandhtJ^*a Reply 


October 2()th. 1943. 


UIS, 

1 beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 14th instant rei^eived on 
18th instant. 

Your letter makes it clear that my reply to the charges brought against me 
in the Government publicslion ^'Congress Hesponsibiiily lor the Disturbsnces, 1942- 
43*’ has failed in its purpose, namely, to convince the Government of my innocence 
of tliose charges. Even my good fsith is impugned. 

1 observe too that the Government did not desire 'Vommenta” upon the 
charges. Previous proiioiincenaents of the Government on such matters had led me 
to think oiherwise. Be that as it may, your current letter aeema to invite an answer. 

Ill my opinion. 1 have, in my letter of 15th July last, unequivocHlly answered 
all charges referred to in your letter under reply. 1 have no regret for what 1 
have done or said in the course uf the struggle for India’s freedom. 


Desikk to Discuss with WoBKiNt* Committkb 


As to the Congress Resolution of Bth August 1942, apart from my belief that 
it is not only harmless but good all round, 1 have no legal power to alter it in 
any way. 'that can only be done by the body that passed that resolution, i.e., the 
All-India Congress Committee, which is no doubt guided by its Working 
Committee. As the Government are aware, 1 oflereil to meet the rnenihors of the 
Working Committee in order lo discuss the situation and to know their mind. 
But my offer was rejected. I have thought and still think that my talk with them 
might have some value from the Government stand <|)oiiit. lienee I rei»eat my 
ofiVtr. But it may have no such value so long as the (tovernmenl doubt my 
bona fides. As a Hatyagrahi. however, in spite of the handicap, 1 must reiterate 
what i hold to be good and of immediate importance in terms of war effort. Hut 
if my has no chance of being accepti'd so long as T reiaiii my present views, 
and if the Government think that it is only my evil inlluenrc that coriupts people, 
1 submit that the membi rs of the Working Committee and other deicnns should 
be discharged. It is unthinkable that, when India’s millions are suffering from 
preventable starvation and thousanda are dying of it, ihousanda of men and women 
should be kept in detention on mere suspicion, when their energy and the exf^eiisa 
incurred iu keeping them under duress could, at this critical time, be usefully 
employed in relieving distress. As 1 have said in niy letter of iruli. July last, 
Congressmen abundanlly proved their administrative, creative and humanitarian 
worth at the time of the last terrible flood in Gujerat and equally terrible earth* 
quake in Bihar. The huge palace in which 1 am being detained with a large 
guard around me. 1 hold to be waete of public funds. I should be quite content 
to pass my days In any prison. 
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BSPJER CbABOBS to ah IMPABTIAL TbIBUHAL 


Af to ‘‘sBtisfactory aMurancea*' about my ‘‘good conduct*’ I can only eay that 
I am unaware of anp unworthy conduct at aiiv time. 1 preeume that the 
impresflion Government have of my conduct ia referable to the chargee mentioned in 
the indictment, as I have euccinctly called 'Congreae Beaponaibility for the 
Disturbancea 1942-43.*’ And aince I have not only denied the chargee in ioto 
but on the contrary have ventured to bring counter-chargea agalnat the Govern- 
ment, I think that they ahould agree to refer both to an impartial tribunal. 
Seeing that a big political organiaation and not a mere individual ia involved in 
the chargee, I hold that it ahould be a vital part of the war effort to have the 
iaaue decided by a tribunal, if mutual diacuealon and effort are conaidered by the 
Government to be undeairable and— or futile. 

Whilat your letter rejecta my requeat that my letter of 15th. July laat 
ahould, in fairneaa to me, be publiahed, you inform me that their deciaion in thia 
matter, however, “ia without prejudice to the freedom of Government to uae at 
any time and in any manner which they think fit the varioua admiaaiona con- 
tained in the communication which you have voluntarily addreaaed to them.” I 
can only hope that thia doea not mean that, aa in the caae of the “Oongreaa 
Beaponaibility for the Diaturbanoea 1942-43,” garbled extracta will be publiuied. 
My requeat ia that my letter ahould be publiahed in full, if and when the Govern- 
ment think fit to make public uae of it. 

I am 

M. K. Gandhi. 


Requeat for Meeting With Colleagnea Rejected 

Home Department, 
November 18th, 1943. 


Sir, 

In reply to your letter of October 26th, I am directed to aay that aince 
there ia no change in your attitude towarda the Congreae Keaolution of Auguat 
8th, 1942, and Government have received no indication that the viewa of any of 
the membera of the Working Committee differ from your own, a meeting between 
you would appear to aerve no uacful purpose. Both you and they are well aware 
of the conditiona on which aiich a proposal could be entertained. 

1 am to add that the other pointa in your letter have been noted. 

I, am etc. 

B. Tottenham. 


Stoppage of Letter to Mr. JInnah 


Gandhiji’s Complaint to Bib R. Tottenham 


Following are. letters exchanged between Mr, OanJhi and the Home 
Department on the interception of his letter to Mr, Jinnah : 

May 27th, 1943. 

Dear Sir Richard Tottenham, 

I received laat evening your letter of the 24th. instant refusing my request 
to forward my letter addressed to Quaid-e-Azam Jinnah. 1 wrote only yesterday 
to the Superintendent of this camp asking him kindly to inquire whether my 
letter to Quaid-e-Azam Jinnah, and later, one dated the 15th. instant, to Right 
Honourable Lord Samuel bad been forwarded to the respective addresaea. 

I am aorry for the Govern men t’a deciaion. For ray letter to the Quaid-e-Azam 
was sent in reply to hia public invitation to me to write to him and I was 
especially encourage to do ao because hia language had led me to think that if 
I wrote to him, my letter would be forwarded to him. The public too are anxious 
that the Quaid-e-Azam and I ahould meet or at least eatabliab contact. I have 
always been anxious to meet the Quaid-e-Azam, if perchance we could devise 
some solution of the communal tangle which might be generally acceptable. 
Therefore the disability in the present instance is much more that of the public 
than mine. As a Satyagrahi I may not regard aa disabilities the restrictions 
which the Government have imposed upon me. As the Government are aware, 
I have denied myself even the pleasure of writing to my relatives as I am not 
allowed to perform the service of writing to my co-workera who are in a sense 
more to me than my relatives. 

The advance copy of the contemplated communique with which you have 
eoBsiderately favoured me requires emendation in more places than one. For. as 
it stands, it does not fit in with facts. 
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Ai to th« dimowal nfemd to in the ptopoeed oommaDiqae, the OovernneBt 
•re ewue th«t I retterd the non'Tialent »•■• mofemeot, for the founohing of 
which the CSongrew gate me •atboritj on the 8th. of August teat. •■ perfectly 
legitiiDite and in the interest both of the Gomnment and the pnblio* Ao it is, 
the Ooveroment lelt me no time to start ^e movement. Thfrefore, how eould • 
movementi which was never started, embarrass ^India's** war effort ? If then, 
there was any embarrassment by reason of the popular resentment of the Ctovem- 
ment’s action in resortiii(( to the wholesale arrests of principal ConKreanmen, the 
responsibility was solely that of the Government The mass movement, as the 
resolution sanctioniotr it said in so many words, was ssuotioned in order to 

S romote Indts«wide effort on behalf of the Allied cause, iiicluditii; the causae of 
Russia and China, whose dant^er was very great in August last and from which 
in my opinion, they are by no means fn-e even now. I hope the Government will 
not feel offended when 1 say that all the war effi>rt that is being put forth io 
India is not India's but ttie alien Govern men t's. 1 aubmit that if the Government 
had complied with the request of the Oongress as embodied iii its August Resolu* 
thin, there would have betm s mass efilirt without parallel for winning the battle 
for human fretdom and ridding the world of the menace that Fascism, Nasism. 
Japanism and Imperialtsm are. 1 may be wholly wrong, anyway, thia it mj 
deliberate and honest opinion. 

In ordsr to make the communique aircord with facts, 1 suggest the following 
alteration in the first paragraiih : After "Mr, Jinnah" and *'in response to his 
public invitation to Mr. Gandhi to write to him, stating that he (Mr. Gandhi) 
would be willing to correspond with or meet him according as he wished.** 

1 hope that the remaining portion of the communique too will be suitably 
amended to the light of my submisaion. 

I am jours sincerely, 

M. K. Gandhi. 

May 28th, 1943. 

Dear Sir Richard Tottenham, 

I handed my reply to your letter of the 24th. iusted, at about one o'clock 
yesterday, to the Superintenaent. I hurried the writing and the despatch in the 
nope ox my letter reaching you before the publication of the communique. I was 
therefore astonished and grieved to find the communique in the papers received in 
the afternoon, and Reuter ' h report of the reactions upon it in Loiuion. Evidently, 
there was no meaning in an advance copy of the communiqus being sent to ms. 
1 regard the communique not onlv to be inconsistent with facts, but unfair to me. 
The only way luiriial redress can be given to me Is the publication of tlie corres’- 
poudence between us. 1 therefore request that it may be published. 

1 am. yours sincerely, 
mT. K. GaudhI. 

Otrtcial Reply 
Home Department, June 4tb. 2943. 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, ^ . 

I am diret^ied to acknowledge your letter to Sir Richard lottenbam, dated 
27th. May 1943, and to say that the Goveriimvnt of India have considered It but 
see no reason to modify their communique already published. 

Your Hincerely, 

E. Conrsii*Smith, Secretary to the Government of India. 

June 8th, 1943. 

In reply to your letter to Sir Richard Tottenham, dated 28tb. May 1943, 
I am directed to say that the advance copy of ibe communique atating Govern* 
ment’a reason for not forwarding your letter to Mr. Jinnah was furnished to you 
for your ftersonal information and that Goveruroeut regret they ace no reason to 
publish the corres(>oodence. 

^ Your Sincmly, 

E. Conran^Smlth. 



Gandhi — Maxwell Correspondence 

Hazweirs Refusal to Correet Errors 

On Ma7 21, 1943 Maliatma Gandhi wrote to Sir Reginald Maxwell, then Home 
Member to the Government of India, pointing out '*8ome errors ’ of fact and 
misquotations in the latter's speech in the Assembly in justification of the August 
arrests of Congress leaders. The following are extracts from the letter, paras 5 to 8 
10, 11 and 15 being omitted because they deal with points already covered by Gan- 
dhiji in his reply to the Tottenham pamphlet 

Dear Sir Reginald Maxwell, 

It was only on the 10th instant, that 1 read your speech delivered in the 
Legislative Assembly on the 15th February last ou the adjournment motion about 
my fast. 1 saw at once that it demanded a reply. I wish 1 had read it earlier. 

I observe that you are angry, or at least were at the time you delivered your 
speech. 1 cannot in any other way account for your palpable inaccuracies. This 

letter is an endeavour to show them It is written to you, not as an official, but 

as man to man. 

The first thought that came to roe was that your speech was a deliberate 

distortion of facts. But 1 quickly revised it So long as there was a favourable 

construction possible to put upon your language, the unfavourable had to be 
rejected. I must assume therefore that what appeared to me to be distortions were 
not deliberate. 

You have said that *'the correspondence that led to the fast is there for anyone 
to interpret as he chooses”, yet you have straightaway told your audience that "it 
can peruaps be read in the light of the following facts.” Did you leave them the 
choice ? 

I now take your "facts” seriatim : — 

1— — "When the Congress Party passed their resolution of August 8tb, a Japa- 
nese attack on this country was thought to be likely.” 

You seem to have conveyed the meaning that the thought was that of the 
Congress and that it was gratuitous. 1'he fact is that the Government gave currency 
to the thought and emphasised it by action which even seemed ludicrous. 

2— "By demanding the withdrawal of British t>ower from India and by placing 
the Congress in open opposition to it the Congress Party might be thought to have 
hoped for some advantage to themselves if the Japanese attack succeeded.” 

Now this is not a fact but your opinion, wholly contrary to facts. Congress- 
men never hoped for, nor desired any advantage from, Japanese success ; ou the 
contrary, they dreaded it and that dread inspired the desire for the immediate end 
of British rule. All this is crystal clear from the resolution of the All-India Con- 
gress Committee (8th August, 1942) and my writings. 

"Hope” From Japanese 

3— "To-day, six months after the Japanese danger has, at any rate, for the 

time being recced and there is little immediate hope from that quarter ” 

This again is your opinion : mine is that the Japanese danger has not 
receded It still stares India in the face. Your fling that "there is little imme- 

diate hope from that quarter,” should be withdrawn unless you think and prove 
that the resolution and my writings adverted to in the previous paragraph did 
not mean what they said. 

4. *^The movement initiated by the Congress has been decisively defeated.” 

I must combat this statement. 8atyagraba knows no defeat. It flourishes on 
blows the hardest imaginable. But I need not go to that bower for comfort. I 
learnt in schoola established by the British Government of India that "Freedom's 
battle once begun is bequeathed from bleeding sire to son.” It is of little moment 
when the goal is reached so long as efibrt is not relaxed. 

The dawn came with the eBiablisbment of the Congress sixty years ago. 
Sixth of April, 1919, on which All-India Batyagraha began, saw a spontaneous 
awakening from one end of India to the other. 

You can certainly derive comfort, if you like, from the fact that the immediate 
objective of the movement was not gained as some Congressmen had expected. 
But that is no criterion of 'decisive’ or any 'defeat.' It ill -becomes one belonging 
to a race which owns no defeat to deduce defeat of a popular movement from the 
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iuppressioo of popultr exabertncc^ nftY be not alw« 7 t wiea. bj » fri^hlfal 
exoibition of poirer. 

Fast hot to Ssco&b Rblbasb 

9. '^Bat now, fresh light emergee. Government without granting any of 
hie demands informed Mr. Gandhi that they would release him for the purpose 
and for the duration of the fast in order to make it olear they disotaimed > reepon* 
•ibility for the coirnequencee. On that, Mr. Gandhi replied that if he was released, 
he would at once ahandon the fast, and that he had c nu^oivci the fast only as .a 
prisoner. Thus, if he were releani^d. the ohjoi'ts for which he declared his fast, 
although still unfulfilled, would recede into the bac^kground. As a free man, be 
would neither demand these objects nor fast. liiterpreUHt in this way, his fast 
would seem to amount to little m >re than a dcniantl (or release." 

Together with the letter coniainlfig the oficr of release, a copy of the draft 
communique that was to be issued by the l^>vcriiment was delivered to me. It 
did not say that tha offer was made in order to make it (dear that tiie lioverxi* 
ment disclaimed respoiisibility for the consequences.** If I had seen that 
offending sentence he would have sent a simple refusal. In my intUHieiicc, I put 
a fair meaning on the offer and in iny reply I argued why I could not accept 
it. And, according to my wont, in order that the UoverninMit may not ht« misted 
in any shape or form, L told them how the fa^t was coticetved and why it could 
not be taken by me as a free man. I went out of my way even to t>ostpaiie, 
for the convenience of the Government, the commencement of the fnat by a day. 
Mr. Irwin who had brought the offer and the draft commiiiiiquo appreciated 
the courtesy. Why was this reply of mine wiihtield from the public at the time 
the revised communique was issued, and why was unwarranted interpretatiou given 
instead ? Was not my Intter a material dvxutinent. 

Now for the second wrotig. You say that »/ I were released my nbiects for 
which I had declared the fast would recede into the background, and even 
gratuitously suggest that as a free man I would neither demand these objects 
nor fast. As a free man I could and would liave carried on an agitation for an 
impartial public inquiry into the charges brought agutiist Goiigressiiien and me. I 
would also have asked for permission U) see the impiisoited Congressmen. Assume 
that my agitiiiori had failed to make any impression on the Goveriimtuit, I 
might then have fasted. All this, if you were nor lahourirtg under intense irritation, 
you could have plainly seen from my letter, supported as you would have been 
by my past record. Instead, you have deduced a Tiv*aning, whic.h according to the 
siinple rules of conatruotion, you had no right to deduce 

Again as a free man I would have h.ad the opporlunily of examining the 
tales of destruction said to have been wrought by Congressmen and even by non* 
Congressmen. And if 1 had found that thev had comuiiitcd wanton acts of 
murder, then also I might Ir*ve fasted as f have done hiforc now. 

You slionld thus see that the (ieiuands m i<ic in my loiter to H. K. the Vicroy 
would not have receded into the lKick.:r:iiiiid if I had been released, for they could 
have been pressed otherwise tlmo by the fast, and that the fast had not the 
remotest connection wiih any desire for rrlease 

Moreover iroprisonmeni is n;vcr irksome to a Satyagrahi. For him a prison 
is a gatewav of Lihcrty. 

12. must confess that speaking for myself it is ccrlsinly repugnant to 
western ideas of decency to exploit, agninst an oi>ponent his feelings of humanity, 
chivalry or mercy or to trifle with such a sacred trust as one’s own life in order 
to play on the feeliriga of the public for the sake of some purely mundane object." 

1 roust tread with exircme camion iiputi tiie grunnd with which you are 
infinitely more familiar than I can be. Let me iiowevt^r remind you of tha 
historic fast of the late Ma'»bwiiiey. I know that the Bsiiish Governmetil let 
him die in imprisonment. But he has been acclaimed by the Irish fieople ss a 
hero and a martyr. 

’"Beoobd Govt not to bf. a Da-mned foci" 

Edward 'Phompson in his ‘ You have lived through all this” says tliai the 
late Mr. Asquith called the British Governmpnt*s actifui a “|>oiit*cal blunder of 
the first magnitude ** The author adds : “He was ailowfd to die hy inches while 
the world watched with a passion of .admirHtion and sympathy and innumer- 
able British men and women begged their Government not to be mich a 
damned fool.** 

And is it repugnant to western ideas of decency to exploit (if that expression 
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mutt ba reUiaed.) against the opponent his feedings of humanity, cbivalry or] 
mercy f 

Which is better, to take the opponent’s life secretly or openly, or to credit ;him 
with finer feeling and evoke them by fasting and the like ? 

Again, whi^ is letter, to trifle with one's own life by fasting or some other 
way of self-immolation, or to trifle with it by engaging in an attempt to compass 
the destruction of the opponent and hia dependMuis ? 

*'What he says in eifi^ct is this. *Yoa say, Government is right and the 
Congress is wrong. I say the Congress is right and the Government is wrong. I 
choose to put the burden of proof on you. 1 am the only person to be convinced. 
You must either admit you are wrong or submit your reasons to me and make me 

tbe sole arbiter in the matter * It seems to me that Mr. Gandhi’s demands is 

rather like asking tbe United Nations to appoint Hitler to adjudge the responsibility 
for the present war. It is not UHual in this country to put the accused person on 
the bench to judge hie own case.” 

This is an unbecoming caricature of my letters to the Viceroy. What I said 
in effect was this : *’You have allowed me to consider myself as your friend. 1 
do not want to stand on my rights and demand a trial. You accuse me of being 
in the wrong. 1 contend that your Government is in tbe wrong. Since you 
would not admit your Government's error you owe it to me to let me know 
wherein I have erred. For, I am in the dark as to bow I have erred. If you 
convince me of my guilt. I will make ample amends.” 

Wolf And The Lamb 

My simple request you have turned against me and compared me to an 
imaginary Hitler appointed to adjudge bis own case. If you do not accept my 
Interpretation of m> own letters, can 1 not say, let an impartial judge examine the 
rival interpretation ? Will it be an offensive comparison if [ recall the fable of the 
wolf who was always in the right and tbe lamb who was always in the 
wrong ? 

14. "Mr. Gandhi is the leader of an open rebellion He forfeits that right 

(the right of being heard) so long as he remains an open rebel. He cannot claim 
to function except through the success of bis own method. He cannot take part 
in the public life under the protection of the law that be denies. He cannot be a 
citizen and yet not a subject.” 

You are right in describing me as the leader of an open rebellion except for 
a fundamental omission nam«^ly, strictly non-violent. This omisBion is on a par 
with the omission of ’nots’ from the commandments aud quoting them in support 
of killing, stealing, etc. 

You may dismiss the phrase or explain it away in any manner you like. But 
when you quote a i^rson you may not omit anything from his language especially 
an omission which changes the whole aspect of things. 

1 have declared myself an open rebel on rouny occasions, even during my 
visit to London on the occasion of the se^^ond Round Table Conference. But the 
anathema that you have pronouiiced against me has not been pronounced before 

You will perhaps recall the time when the late Lord Reading was willing to 
hold a Round Table Conference in which 1 was to be present, although I was 
leading a mass civ 1 disobedience movement. 1 was not called because I had 
insisted that the All Brothers, who were then in prison, should be released. 

British history which I was taught as a lad bad It that Wat Tyler and John 
Hampden who had. rebelled were heroes. In very recent times the British Gov- 
ernment treated with Irish rebels whilst their hands were still red with blood. 
Why should I become an outcast although my rebelliou is innocent and I have 
had nothing to do with violence ? 

In spite of the validity of my claim that you have enunciated a novel doctrine, 
I admit that you made a perfect statement when you said : "He cannot claim to 
function except through the success of his own method.” My method being based 
on truth and non-violence ever succeeds to the extent it is applied. Therefore, I 
function always and only through the success of my method and to the extent that 
I correctly represent, in my own person, its fundamentals. 

The moment I became a Satyagrahi from that moment I ceased to be a sub- 
ject, but never ceased to bn a citizen, A citizen obeys laws voluntarily and never 
under compulsion or for fear of tbe punishment prescribed for their breach. He 
breaks them when he considers it necessary and welcomes the punishment. That 
robs it of its edge or of the disgrace winch it is supposed to imply. 
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16. Tt i« not the m(>thOfi of peecefiil pereuMioo to ro to the peiKQ whom too 
tHsb to convMiice Rrm**d with a Resolution decUnoR mam rehellioii. The eieenee 
of neRotiation is that both parties Khoutd iiucoininitied and that neither ehould 
eiert the pressure of force on the o^her. Ihat is true in any eircumetattMt. Baft 
as betwwn a g.ihject and the State which rules him the laisitioii ia still mom 
emphatic. It is not for the subject to deal with the tiuie on toual terma. atill 
to approach it with an oi>en threat.” ^ 


At the ouuet let me make one conection. The resolution did not Meolaiw* 
mail rebellion. U merely »»noiioned the ■ •UrtiiiK o( • m*M urugicb on n^. 
Violent lines on the wulcat posaible s«-ale so that the country miirht utilise all ^ 
non-violent streiiRth ir has Ratherisl during the last twemy-two years of ueaeef^ 
struRgle. I was to Ruule the nation ni the siepa to be taken.” The pamranh 
sanetioninR the masa atruRRie also “apiieala to BriUin and Hie United Natioiia in 
the interest of world frccdiun.” 


Tiie easenee of iicRotislion ehould undoubtedly be that the partiee are uneom* 
mitted and that neither “exerts the preaure of force on the other.” In Uie oaae 
under consideration the actual po-*itioii ia that one party has overwbelminir force 
at its diaiKiaal and the oilnr has none. .About non -committal too the Coorw hM 
no commitmeiita except the immediate atiaiiuuent of freedom. Subject to that there 
is the wtdoMt latitmie for ricRotiatioii. ^ 


Your proposition ab »ui (he subject and the state is. I knew, a reply to the 
cry of ‘Quit India.” Only the cry ia intnnsically just and the siilijcci and the 
state formula is too atiiKliluvisn to have any real meaiiinR. It is b^^atise the Con* 
gress has felt the aub}»«i'tion of India as an unaufTHrable reproach that it has risen 
against it. A well oidcrcd attue is auhject. to liie t»eople. It does not descend upon 
the i)cople from above but. the pcoolc make and unmake it. 

The resolution of 8 h Aiiguat did not contain any threat. or>en or veiled. It 
prescribed the limiintiofia under wiiich the iicROtiatiuia could be carried on and iU 
sanction was free of all ‘force i. c., violence. It consisted of self*sufferiiig. Instead 
of appreoiaiiiig the fa t that the Oongrcaa laid all tta cards on the table, you have 
given a ainisier tip’snlng to the whole raovemeiii by drawing unwarranted inferences* 
In so far aa there was any violence after the Hih August Isst on the psrt of 
any CongresHinan, it was wholly luiauthonscd as is quite clear from the reaolutloii 
itself. The (t)vtruin ut in iIput wihd.mi left roe no time whatsoever for issuing 
iiistructioua. I'iie Ail India ('ouRreaa Comiiiiiiec finiahed after midnight on the 
8th. Auguat. NVMl before Hunriac on the Uth. 1 was carried away by the Police 
Oommi^siouer wi'bout bciii.;: ix»ld what crime I had coromitled. And so were the 
members of the Working t'ommtUee and the principal Congressmen who happened 
to be ill Bombay. Is it tmi much when I say that the Oovernroeut invited 
violence and did nut want the nio*'eiticrit to proceed on (leaceful lines ? 

NKOorJATlOS WITH RrUKI.8 


Now let me remind you of an oi’casioii of an open rebellion when you played 
an important part, I refer to the famous Hardolt Hstyagraha, under Harder 
Vallabhbhai Patel. He was conducting a campaign of Civil Hisobf^ience. It had 
evidently reached a stage when the then Governor of Bombay felt that there 
should be a peaceful end to llie struggle. You remember “ * “ *■ 

tf 


held responsible for any omoreaK ui violence ii me 

17, “Government does bold Mr. Gandhi restxxisiblc for the recent hspiieo* 
logs that have so dialnrhed trte peace of India, caused so much tots of life and 
property of innocent perNons snd brought the country to the brink of a terrible 
dauger. 1 do not say he had any personal complicity in acta of violence *.bttt 
it was he that put the roatc'h to the tram carefully laid tieforeband by himself and 
his colleagues. I'hat he was forced to do so premstiirely was not bis fault hot out 
fortune. This was the method by which Uiey hoia-d to gain their ends. They may 
seek to repudiate it now that it haa provfgl uniucceMful, but the rcsposaibilHy to 
theirs nonetheless. 

32 
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...If Mr. Gandhi wished to dissociate himself from them, he could have spoken 
for himself without consulting the members of the Working Committee. Can he 
then without cancelling the Congress rebellion, without repantiion, without even 
assurances, for the future claim, at any moment to step back as though nothing, 
had happened into Uie public life of the country and be received by Government 
and society as a good citizen ?” 

1 can accept no responsibility for the unfortunate hap))eningB descriM by 
you. 1 have no ooubt whatsoever tiiat history will record that the responsibility for 
the happenings was wholly that of things. I could not put a match to a traio 
which for one thing was never laid. And if the train was never laid, the ques- 
tioD of prematurenesB does not arise. 

Misfobtunb of First Magkitudb 

The deprivation of the people of their leaders you may consider **our fortune.** 

I consider it a misfortune of the first magnitude for all concerned. 

1 wish to repudiate nothing of what I have done or intended. I have no sense 
of repentance for 1 have no sense of having done any wrong to any i^erson. 

I have stated times without number that 1 detest violence in any shape or 
form. But 1 can give no opinion about thinga of which 1 have no first hand 
knowledge. 

1 never asked for permission to consult the Congress AVorking Committee to 
enable me to dissociate myself from violence. 1 asked for permission to see them, 
if 1 was expected to make any proposals on behalf of the Conimittee. 

1 cannot cancel the Congress rebellion which is of a purely non-violent 
character. 1 am proud of it. 

1 have DO reparation to make, for 1 have no consciousness of guilt. And 
there can be no question of assurances for the future, when 1 hold myself 
guiltless. 

Not Facts But Opinions 

The question of re-entering the public life of the country or being received 
by Government and society as a good citizen does not arise I am quite content 
to remain a priaooer. 1 have never thrust myself on the public life of the country 
or on the Government, I am but a humble servant of India. The only cenificate 
1 need is a certificate from the inner voice. I hope you realise that you gave 
your audience not facts but your opinions framed in anger. 

To conclude, why have 1 wfiUen tlua leUet t Not to answer your anger with 
\ have wxvIVaw \t \n the hope that you may read the s\nci-r\ty behind my 
own words. 

1 never despair of converting any person even an ofiiciai of the hardest type. 
General Binuta was converted or say reconciled as he declared in his speech 
introducing the bill giving relief in terms of the sutilement arrived at between 
him and me in 1914. That he has not fulfilled my ho})e or that of the Indian 
■etflers which the settlement had inspired is a sad story, but it is irrelevant to 
the present purpose. 

1 can multir>ly such recollections. I claim no credit for these conversions or 
reconciliations. They were wholly due to the working of truth and non-violence 
expressing themselves through me. 

I subscribe to the belief or the philosophy that all life in its essence is one, 
and that the humans are working consciously or unconsciously towards the 
realisation of that identity. I'his belief requires a living faith in a living God 
who is the ultimate arbiter of our fate. Without Him not a blade of grass moves. 

My belief requires me not to despair even of my converting you, ; though your 
speech warrants no such hope. If God haa willed it. He may put power in some 
word of mine which will touch your heart. Mine is but to make the effort. The 
result is in God’s hand. 

(Sd.) M. K. Gandhi. 


Sir R. Maxwell’s reply to Gandhiji was as follows 

Personal, 

j... Delhi, the 17th June, 1943. 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

I have your letter of the 21st May and have read with interest your comments 
on my Assembly speech of the I5th February. 1 see you still maintain the posi- 
tion which you took up in your letters to his Excellency the Viceroy regarding 
the Congress resolution of the 8th August and responsibility for the disturbances 
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Hint followed it. At you know Government here never aoeepted the 
which yon eoufrht to put upon thoee eventt* 8o lon^ ee tbit fundamental 
esitu. T must regretfully conclude that there it not tuffioient common ground for 
ixrofitable ditcuttion of the other pointt raited in your letter. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Bd.) R. MAXWELL. 

To the above, Mahttma Gandhi replied on June 23, at follows:— 

Dear Bir Refsinaid Maxwell, 

I thank yon for your reply of 17th inttant received on 21st instant to my 
letter of 2lHt May laet. 

I had not hot>ed that my reply would remove the fundamental diflTerenoe be- 
tween ua, but I had hoped, and would still like to hov^e that the difference would 
be DO bar to an admiaaion and correction of diacovercd errors. 

I had thoiiirht, and still think, that my letter did point out some errors in your 
Assembly speech of 15th February last. 

I am 

Yours sincerely 

( Sd. ) M. K. GANDHI. 


Gandhi~Samuel Correspondence 

Gandhi’s Letter to Lord Samuel 

During his detention in the Aga Khan’s Palace, Mahatma Gandhi wrote a 

number of letters, as occasion arose, explaining the position of himself and the 

Congress in general and the imi lications of tbe August Resolution in particular. 
In these letters, whi' h have now been released for publication, Oandhiji was mainly 
concerned to correct and disprove the many mis -slate merits about, and allegations 
against liimself. his colleagues of the Working Oommitteapand the Congress, by 
interested epokesiueu in this country and in England. 

For iiistauce, Gandhi ji wrote a letter on May ir>, 1043, to Ix>rd Samuel, in 

reply to his speech to the Lords on April 6, 1943. 'Ibe letter, which was not 

forwarded hy the authorities to the addressee, runs as follows: 

Dear Lord Samuel, 

1 euduse herewHli a cutting from Tbf. Biispu dated the 8th April last, con- 
tsiuing Reuter's summary ot your s\>ei*ch in the House ol Isolds, during the recent 
debate. Assuming the cuireciucss of the summary, 1 feel impelled to write 
this letter. 

Tbe report distressed me. I was wholly unprepared for your tinqiialided 
association with the one sided and unjustilied siaUnicni of the Govcinmetii uf India 
against the (Jongress and me. 

You are a philosopher and a Liberal. A philosophic mind has always meant 
for me a detached mind, and liberalism a sympaihiiic understanding of men 
and things. 

As it seems to me, there is nothing in what Ute (fovernmeut has said to 
warrant the cfim lnKions to which you are reported to have come. 

From tbe suiiiinnry. 1 sclcctid a lew of iho items which, in my opinion, are 
inconsistent with facts. 

] *‘J'he Congress Party has to a great extent thrown over democratic philo- 
sophy.” 

Congress Party has never “thrown over drmocralic philosophy.” lit 
career has l)ceii one progressive march towards dcn.ocracy. Kvery one who subs- 
cribes to the attainment of the goal of ]nde)>endeiice through [)eaceful and 
legitimate means and pays four annas per year can become its member. 

j, “It shows signs of turning towards totaiitsrianism.” 

You have hascil your charge on the fact that the IVorking Ommiltee of tba 
Congress had control over the late Congress Ministries. l>(>ea not the successftil 
party in tbe House of (Commons do likewise ? J am afraid even when democracy 
bss come to full maturity, the parties will be running electiona and their managing 
committees will lie ooniroliing the aciions. and policies of their mrmbers. Individual 
Congressmen did not run elections inde]>eiidently of the party macUnary. 
Candidates were officially chosen and they were helped by All-India Leaden, 
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"TotAlitAI1An^ lecordinfc to the Oxford Pocket Dictionary, means ''deeii^natlnK 
a party that permit! no rival loyalties or parties.*’ '^Totalitarian State" means 
**wiib only one aoverninf; party.” It must have violence for its aanction for 
k^ing control. A CoogresB member, on the contrary, enjoys the sanne freedom 
as the Congress President, or any other member of the Working Committee. There 
are parties within the Congress itself. Above all the Congress eschews violence. 
Members render voluntary obedience. The AlMndia Congress Committee can at 
any moment unseat the members of the Working Committee and elec.t others. 

3. "Iliey (Congress ministers) resigned (not?) because they had not the sup- 
port of their Assemblies. They resigned because while de jure they were respon- 
sible to their electorates, de facto they were responsible to the Working Committee 
of the Congress and the Higher Command. That is not democracy. 'J'hat is 
totalitarianism.” 

You would not have said this, if you had known the full facts. The de jure 
responsibility of the Ministers to the electorate was not diminished in any way 
by their de facto responsibility to the Congress Working Committee tor the very 
simple and valid reason that the Working Committee derives its power" and 
prestige from the very electorate to whom the Ministers were responsible. The 
prestige that the Congress enjoys is due solely to its service to the people. As a 
matter of fact the Ministers conferred with the members of their parties in their 
reepective assemblies and they tendered their resignations with their approval. 

Most Democratic Body 

But totalitarianism is fully represented by the Government of India which 
is responsible to no one in India. It is a tragic irony that a Government which 
is steeped in totalitarianism brings that very charge against the most democratic 
body in India. 

4. **lDdia is unhappy in that the line of party division is the worst any 

country can have it is division according to religious communities." 

Political parties In India are not divided according to religious communities. 
From its very commencement the Congress has deliberately remained a purely 
political organisatioirp* It has had Britishers and Indisns, including Christians, 
Parsis, Muslims and Hindus as Presidents. The Liberal Party of India is another 
political organisation not to mention others that arc wholly non-sectarian. 

^'hat there are also communal organisations based on religion and they take 
part in politics, is undoubtedly true. But that fact cannot sustain the categorical 
statement made by you. I do not wish in any way to minimise the importance of 
these organisations or the considerable part they play in the politics of the country* 
But 1 do assert that they do not represent the political mind of India. It can be 
shown that historically the politico-religious organisations are the result of the 
deliberate application by the Government of the 'divide and rule policy.’ When 
the British Imperial influence is totally withdrawn, India will probably be repre- 
sented sol^ by political parties drawn from all classes and creeds. 

5. "The Congress can claim at best barely more than half the populations 
of India. Yet in their totalitarian spirit they claim to speak for the whole," 

Jf you measure the representative character of the Congress by the numbers 
of the omcial roll, then it does not represent even half the population. The official 
memltership is infinitesimal compared to India’s vast population of nearly four 
hundred millions. 'I he enrolled membership began only in 1920. Before that the 
Congress was represented by its All-India Congress Committee whose members 
were mainly elected hy various political asBociaiions. 

Nevertheless the Congnss has so far as 1 know, always claimed to speak the 
mind of India, not even excluding the Princes. A country under alien subjtction 
can only have one political goal, namely its freedom from that Hubj»>ction. And 
coDsideriug that the Congress has always and predominant iy exhibited that spirit 
of freedom, its claim to represent the whole of India can hardly be denied. 'Jhat 
some parties repudiate the Oongress, does not derogate from the claim in the sense 
In which it has been advanced. 

6. "When Mr. Qandhi called upon the British Government to quit India, he 
said it would be for the Congress to take delivery." 

1 never said that when the British quitted India, "the Congress would take 
delivery,” This is what 1 said in my letter to H. E. the Viceroy dated 29ih 
February last. 

’’J'he Government have evidently ignored or over-looked the very material 
fact that the Congress by its August resolution ssked nothing for itseii All 
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Its dem«Ddt were for the whole people. At yoa ihoald be eware the OoiiKieie 
was willing and prepared for the Government inviting Quaid-i-Aiam Jinnah 
to form a National Government subject to aucb agreed adjuatmenta aa may be 
necesaary for the duration of the war, aucb Government being reaiMHiaible to a 
duly elected Assembly. Being isolated from the Working Oommittee except Shri- 
maii Sarojtni Devi I do not know its present mind. But the Oommittee is not 
likely to have changed its mind." 

7. ''If this country or Canada, Australia, New Zealand or South Africa or 
the United States had abstained from action as the Congress in India abstained 

then perhaps the cause of freedom everywhere would have gone under It 

is a pity that the leaders of the Congress do not realise that glory is not to bo 
won ill India by abandoning the cause of mankind." 

How can you compare India with Canada and other Dominions which are 
virtually independent entities, let alone Great Britain or the United States wholly 
independent countries ? Has India a spark of the freedom of the type enjoyed by 
the countries named by you ? 

Freedom Now 

India has yet to attain her freedom. Supposing the Allied powers were to 
lose, and supposing further that the Allied forces were to withdraw from India 
under military necessity, which I do not extiect, the countries you name may lose 
their independence. But unhappy India will be obliged to change masters, if she 
is even then in her defenceless state. 

Neither Congress, nor any other organisation, can possibly kindle mass enthu- 
siasm for the Allied cause without the present possession of Independence, to 
use your own expression either de jure or de facto. Mere promise of future 
independence cannot work that miracle. 

The cry of "Quit India" has arisen from a realisation of the fact that if 
India is to shoulder the burden of representing, or fighting for a cause of man. 
kind, she must have the glow of freedom now. Has a freezing man ever 
been warmed by the promise of the warmth of sunshine coming at some 
future date ? 

The great pity is that the ruling power distrusts everything that the Congress 
does or says under my influence which it has suddenly discovered is wholly evil. 
It is necessary for a clear understanding that you should know my connection 
with the Congress and Congressmen. It was in 193. » that I waa successful in my 
attempt to si ver all formal connection with the Congress. 

I'here was no coolness between the Congress Working Committee members 
snd myself. But I realised that I was cramped and so were the members, 
whilst I was otRcially connected with the Congress. The growing restrsints 
which my conception of non-violence nquired from time to time, were proving too 
hard to bear. I felt, therefore, that my influence should be strictly moral. 

I bad no political ambition. My politics were subservient to the demands of 
truth and non-violence, as 1 had definra and practised for prscticslly the whole 
of my life. And so I was permitted by the fellow members to sever the official 
connection even to the extent of giving up the four anna meml)erBhip. It was 
understood between us that I should attend the meetings of the Working 
Committee only when the members required my presence for consul taiion in 
matters involving the application of non-violence or affecting communal unity. 

Hiiice that time, I have been wholly unconnected with the routine work of 
the Congress. Many meetings of the Working Committee have, therefore, taken 
place wiihoiit me. Their proceedings I have seen only when they have been 
published in the newspapers, 'ihe members of the Working Committee are 
independent-minded men. They engage me often in prolonged discussions before 
they accept my advice on the interpretation of non-violence as applied to problems 
arising from new situations. 

It will be therefore unjust to them and to me to say that I exercise any 
influence over them beyond what reason commands. The public know, how, even 
until quite recently, the majority of the members of the Working Committee have 
on several occasions rejected my advice. 

8. "Th^y have not merely abstained from action, but the Oongreas has delibe- 
rately proclaimed the formula that it is wrong to help the British war effort by 
men or money and the only worthy effort is to resist all war with noD-violent resis- 
tance. In the name of non-violence they have led a movement which was charac- 
terised in many places by the utmost violence and the White Paper givea clear 
proof of the complicity of the Indian Congress leaders in the disoraara^** 
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Tbii ebufte ■bow* to wbot extent the Britieb pnblio has been misled by 
imaginary atories, as in the Government of India publication statementi have been 
torn from their context and put together aa if they were made at one time or in 
the aame context. 

The Oongreag ia committed to non-violence ao far aa the attainment of free- 
dom la concerned. And to that end the Congreaa haa been atruggling all theae 
twenty yeara however imperfectly it may be, to expreaa non-violence in action, 
and 1 think it had aucceeded to a great extent. But it haa never made any pretence 
of war reaiBtance through non-violence. Could it have made that claim and lived 
up to lit tlm face of India would have been changed and the world would have 
witneam the miracle of organiaed violence being Bucceaafully met by organiaed 
non-violence. 

^‘Inflamatoby Aotion op Government” 

But human nature haa nowhere riaen to the full height which full non-violence 
demands. The diaturbancea that took place after the 8th. August were not due to 
any action on the part of the Congress. They were due entirely to the inflama- 
tory action of the Government in arresting Congress leaders throughout India and 
that at a time which was psychologically wholly wrong. 'J'he utmost that can be 
■aid is that Congressmen or others had not risen high enough in non-violence to 
be proof against all provocation. 

It surprises me that although you have admitted that “this White Paper 
may be good journalism but it is not ao good as a State document” you have 
baaed your sweefung judgment on the strength of that paper. Jf you would read 
the very speeches to which the paper makes reference, you will find there ample 
msteriHl to show that the Government of India had not the slightest justification in 
making those unfortunate arrests on August 9th, laat and after, or in making 
the chargea they have brought against the arrested leaders after their incarcera- 
tion— • charges which have never been aifted in any court of law. 

9. “Air. Gandhi faced uh with an utterly illegitimate method of political 
controversy, levying blackmail on the beat of human emotiona, pity and sympathy, 
creditable thing to Mr. Gandhi about the fast was hia 

ending it.” 

you have uaed a strong word to cbaracteriae my fast. H. E. the Viceroy has 
also allowed himaelf to use the aame word. You have perhaps the excuse of 
Ignorance. He had my letters before him. 

All I cun tell you ia that fanting is an integral part of Batyagraha. It is a 
aatyagrahi’s ultimate weapon. Why should it be blackmail when a man, under a 
sense of wrong, crucifies bis fieah ? 

You may not know that Satyagrahi priaonera fasted in South Africa for the 
removal of iheir wrongs ; so they have done in India. One fast of mine you 
know, as 1 think you were then a Cabinet Minister. T refer to the fast which 
resulted in the alteration of the decision of His Majesty’s Government. If the 
decision had stood, it would have perpetuated the curse of Untoucbability. The 
alteration prevented the disaster. 

The Fabt-^and A False Accusation 

The Government of India communique announcing my recent fast, issued after 
it had commenced, accused me of having undertaken the fast to secure my release. 
It was a wholly false accusation. It was based on a distortion of the letter I had 
written in answer to that of the Government. That letter dated the 8th. February 
was suppressed at the time when the communique was issued. 

If you will study the question I refer you to the following which were pub- 
Ibhed in the newspapers : 

My letter to H. E. the Viceroy dated. New Year’s Eve, 1942. 

H. E.’b reply dated, January ]3, 1943. 

My letter dated, January 19, 1943. 

H. E.'j reply dated, January 25, 1943. 

My lefter dated, January 25, 1943, 

H. E.’s reply dated, February 5, 1943. 

My letter dated, February 8, 1943 

8ir R. Tottenham’s letter dated February 7, 1943. 

My reply dated February, 8, 1943. 

And 1 do not know from where you got the impression that I ended the fast, 
ior which supposed act you give me the credit. If you mean by it that I ended 
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the fut before itt time, I would call such an ending a diecredit to me. As it w 
the fast ended on its due date for which I can claim no credit. as, 

10. **He (Lord Samuel) considered that the negotiations broke down on 
points on which they would not have broken down had there been any real desire 
on the part of the Congress to come to a settlement.” 

The statement made by the President of the Congress, Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad and Pandit Nehru, who carried on the prolonged negotiations, I venture 
to think make it quite clear that no true man could have shown more real or 
greater desire for a settlement. In this connection, it is well to remember that 
Pandit Nehru was, and I have no doubt still remains, an intimate friend of 
Sir Stafford Crips at whose invitation he had come from Allahabad. He could 
therefore leave no stone unturned to bring the negotiations to a succei^sfnl issue. 
The history of the failure has yet to be written : when it is it will be found that 
the cause lay elsewhere than with the Congress. 

I hope my letter has not wearied you. Truth has been overlaid with much 
untruth. If not justice to a great organisation, the cause of Truth, which is 
humanity, demands an impartial investigaUoii of the present distemper. 

Yours Sincerely. 

Sd. M. K. Qaudhi. 


*‘BAn on Ordinary Right of Convict” 

The following letters passed between Oandhiji and the Government of India 
over the latter’s refusal to forward the letter to Lord Samuel : 

Home Department. 

New Delhi, the 20th May, 1913. 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

I am desired to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of May 15th enclosing 
a letter for the Right HotPble liord Samuel. 1 am to say that for the reasons 
which have been explained to you in another connection, the Government of India 
have decided that your letter cannot be forwarded. 

Yours sincerely, 

Bd. K. Tottenham 

Detention Cam, 1st June* 1943. 


Dear Sir Richard Tottenham, 

I have your note of the 28th ultimo conveying the Government's decision 
about my letter to the Kt« Hon'bte Lord Samuel. 1 would just like to say that the 
letter is not political correspondence but it is a complaint to a member of the 
House of Lords pointing out misreprefientationH into which he has bnen betrayed 
and which do mean injustice. The Govern men I’s detusion amounts to a ban on 
the ordinary right belonging tven to a convict of correcting damaging misre- 
presentations made about him. Moreover, I suggest that the dpcisiun ai)ont my 
letter to Qnaid-i-Azam Jinnah is wholly inap|>Iicabie to this letter to the Rt. 
Hon’ble Lord Samuel. Therefore, I request reconsideration of the decision. 

I am, 

Your sincerely. 

Sd. M. K. Gandhi. 


Home Department, 

New Delhi, 7th June, 1943. 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

I am directed to acknowledge your letter to Sir Richard Tottenham dated 
1st June 1943, on the subject of Government’s decision regarding your letter to 
Lord Samuel and to say that Government regret that they do not see their way 
to alter that decision. 

Yours sincerely, 

Sd, Coran Smith. 



The All India Hindu Mahasabha 

Working Committee — Bombay— 7th. & 8th. August 1943 

Text of Resolutions 

ProceedtnEB of the meeting of the Working Committee of the AlMndia 
Hindu Mshaeabha held on the 7th. and 8th. Aogoit 1943, at Dadar, Bombay. 

'Jhe followinK members were present: 

Dr. B. B. Moonje, Pt. Ghandra|<upta Vedalankar. Pt. Nilkanth Das. 8jt. 
Anang Mohan Dam, Kuwar Guru Naraiii, Shreemati Janakibai Joahi, Dr. M. B. 
Udgsonkar, Sjt. A. B.Bhide, Pt. Anandpriyaji, Pt. Bhivnath Bbarma. Lt. D. L. 
Patwardhan, HU. Pyda Hhrosthi Qaru, Bjt. V. B. Oo^te. Sjt. B. R. Date, Sjt. 
Quiabchand Hirachand, Bjt. Ganapati. Bjt. M. N. Majumdar and Dr. P. V. 
Kaidu. 

Bavabkab Elected Pbebidbnt 

Dr. B, 8. Moonje» General Secretary, All India Hindu MahaBabha, read 
a leter received jfrom Veer Bavarkar, President, All -India Hindu Mahasabha re- 
garding; his renignation. A resolution was proposed by Dr. P. V. Naidu and 
seconded by Kuwar Guru Naryan. It was passed unanimously. The following 
is the full text of the resolution : 

"In view of the resignation tendered by the President, All-India Hindu 
Mahasabha, this meeting of the Working Committee resolves that pending the 
decision of the Working Oomniittee on the question of resignation, which cannot 
be taken up in this meeting as it was not included in the Agenda of tliis meeting, 
to request Veer Bavarkar to preside over this meeting and continue his 
presidentship until the question is decided by the Working Committee. 

After this Veer Savarkar explained his position. "As all of my colleagues 
here are unanimously pressing me to continue to be the President till the question of 
the resignation was finally d^ecided, 1 shall abide by your decree to preside over 
sittings of this Working Committee Meeting.** 

Veer Bavarksr then took the Chair. 

The proceedings of the last meetings of the Working Committee held on the 
9th and 10th May. 1943, were read and confirmed. 

Veer Bavarkar explained the position with regard to the resoliUion passed 
by the Working Committee on 9th May 1943 to the efiVct that disciplinary action 
should be taken against Raja Maheshwar Dayal Seth. The President read out the 
following decision : 

'That the resolution itself constitutes a sufficient warning in this case and 
consequently no further step is needed.** 

The following resolutions were then passed : 

Sympathy with Mbs. Gadgil 

"This meeting of the Working Committee mourns the accidental death of Mr. 
G. V. Gadgil, the famous pilot of Poona, who had won a great distinction in the 
Viceroy Cup Race. His career stands as an inspiration to Hindu youths to join 
Air force by hundreds, undeterred by accidents and learn the art for the Nation’s 
freedom. This meeting shares in the grief with his relatives and especially his 
wife who is also a pilot.” 

^ Moved from the Chair, 
Vikbama-Jayanti Celbbbations 

"In pursuance of the Resolution passed by the Hindu Mahasabha in the 
Cawnpore Bession, this meeting of the Working Committee calls upon the Hindus 
of Iiiaia tn take steps immediately to organise a central— 'Pan Hindu Committee 
to cdebrate the second millenium in commemoration of the illustrious Hindu hero 
Bhri. Vikramaditya, the founder of the Vikram Era. Tltis meeting further desires 
that H. H. the Maharaja of Gwalior should be approached by the above Utsava 
Committee to act as a patron on these Vikrama celebrations. This meeting calls 
upon all branches of the Hindu Mahasabha throughout the country to co-operate 
with this Committee.*’ 

—Moved by Pt. Chadragupta Vedalankar.-^Seconded by PU Anandpriyaju 
{Passed unanimously,) 

JAIPUB AFFAIBS 

'This meeting of the Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha regrets to 
QOta that ever sinoe Bii Mirza lan^ haa been appointed at the Prime Minister 
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of Jaipur State the administration has become anti-Hindu and pro*Mualim, as 
the following instances will illustrate : 

(1) The solemn pledges which were given by Sir Mirza Ismail to the Maha- 
sabha leaders regarding the status of Hindi in the State have not been fulfilled in 
the spirit in which they were e!s:pres8ed. We are sorry to note that the knowledge 
of Urdu has been made compulsory for all the servants of the State, although 96% 
population of the State is Hindu speaking. 

(2) Attempts have been made to crush the Hindu Sabha movement in the 
State. Jaipur Satnachar — a daily Mindii Sabha paper — has been banned under the 
D. I. R. in spite of the fact that the policy of the paper was neither against the 
war efforts, nor against the loyalty to the Stale. Us editor has been detained under 
D.I.R. Veer Singh Tawar— a Mahasabha worker has been ordered not to make 
speeches while Muslim preachers have been let loose. Veer Ilamchandra Sharma 
who was one of the pioneers of Hindi movement in Jaipur has becu externed 
from the 8tato. 

“This Sabha warns Sir Mirza Ls'mail to change his anti-Hindu policy and 
urges upon the Maharaja to remove Sir Mirza Ismail from the premiership of the 
Hindu State.” 

— Moved by Chandragupta Vadalankar, Seconded by Mr. Qulahchand 
Hirachand. ( Passed unanimously ). 

The meeting was then adjourned till 10 A. M. the next day. 

Resolutions -Second Day— 8th. August 1943 

On Sunday, August 8, Dr. S. P. Afookerji was present. 

It was resolved that Sjt. Kripa Narain, Advocate, should be requested to draft 
the resolution in proper legal form after going through all the registration of the 
Hindu Mahasabha, and the resolution thus drafted he placed before the next meet- 
ing of the Working Committee. 

The question of oodiiion ministries came u]) for discussion. Dr, Shyania 
Prasad Mookerji initiated tiie discussion saying that tlie time had come for the 
Mahasabha to lay down certain principles in connection with the coalition 

ministries. He also said that he was not in favour of non-cO'Operatioii hut in 

favour of responsive co-operation. 

Then Dr. B. S. AP)o?ij(! explained his vii ws. He said : “I am generally in 

agreement, with Dr. Mookerji. But there are certain points which want 

clarifi'-ation.” He al^<o assured the House that there was no diflerence between 
Veer Havarkar and Dr. Mook^-rji on the question of coalition ministries. Dr. P. V, 
Naidu expressed his vio^vs citing tli- Madras example. ICnnwnr Guru Narain 
said: “Wo cannot make hard and fast rules at this stage. 'ITie best thing is that 
we should lay down certain general priticiiiles and should declare that we are in 
favour of coalition ministries and according to the Provincial circumstances we 
shall decide this question.” 

Other memliers als)to,ok part in the dis-Missiou and expressed their views on 
this question. Summing up the whole (luestion Veer Savarkar explained that as 
far as coalition ministries were concerned, they all had agreed leaving the differences 
of details. Nobody wanted that Muslim Lcagne MinistricH should he installed but 
if the Muslim League Ministry was inevitable, the Provincial Hindu Bahlia must 
judge whether the llindu interest would be better served by joining it and trans- 
forming it into coaliuou ministry or not. 

Then Dr. Moniije asked some questions altout the Sind Ministry and Veer 
Savarkar explained tue whole siiuition to th- complete saiisfa'Oion of the Committee. 
He made it clear that the Sind Hindu Ministers had signed the Hindu Maha- 
sabha pledge, and were ready to abide by the decision of the Provincial Hindu Sabha. 

At the meeting held at 3 p. m. tlie following resolutions were passed : 

Coalition Ministrikb 

(1) The Working Committee is not against the formation of coalition minis- 
tries, although it recognises that such a ministry cannot be ext»ected to carry into 
effect to the fullest extent the ideals and programme of the Hindu Mahasabha such 
as a Hindu ^abha Ministry by itself would be capable of doing. 

(2) If the Hindu Mahasabha forms a coalition ministry, the legislature must 
have some members Indonging to the Hindu Mahasabha to support the ministers, 
who on their part, should sign the membership of the Hindu Mahasabha and agree 
to a pledge to abide by the decision of the Hindu Mahasabha. 

(3) Any coalition ministry formed with the support of the Hindu Mahasabha, 
must have a majority of members supporting it in the legislature. 

33 
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(4) Where the Hindu Mahasebha forma a coalition miniatry, it will adopt a 
programme in collaboration with the party or partiea with whom it will work ; 
euch programme must in no way be prejudicial to Hindu interest. 

The Hindu Mabasabha is not prepared to co-operate with the Muslim League 
and form a coalition ministry, until the Muslim League agrees that the Pakistan 
issue should be shelved during the period of the War and while euch coalition 
lasts. If, however, in any Provincial Tjegisiatiire the Muslim Ministers were to 
support a resolution in favour of I'akistan or to initiate a similar resolution on 
their own behalf, the Hindu Babha Ministers will oppose such a resolution on the 
floor of the House and carry on all other activities in that connection. Bhould 
such a resolution be however carried through Moslem support, the Hindu Habha 
ministers will resign, if the Provincial Hindu Sabhas concerned were so to decide. 

( 6 ) Subject to the foregoing principles being observed each Provincial 
Hindu Sabha will decide whether it will form a coalition ministry, and if so, will 
work out detailed lines of co-operation. 

( 0 ) All disputes and interpretations will be decided by the Working 
Committee of the All-India Hindu Mabasabha regarding the formation of Provin- 
cial Ministries. 

— Moved by Dr» 8. P. Mukerji, — Seconded by Dr» B, S, Moonje, ( Passed 
unanimously ). 

Moslem Immigration In Assam 

"The Working Committee of the Hindu Mabasabha views with concern the 
influx into the Province of Assam of Mohammedans from oiitPide the l^rovince 
under the pretext of "Grow More Food" campaign and requests the (4overnroent of 
Assam to help the Hindus from the Districts of Sylhet and Carhar to settle in the 
Assam Valley and contribute to the Food campaign and calls upon the Govern- 
ment to see that the Moslems who are rush-in now, do not get any more facilities 
than Hindu cultivators and to extend full protection to the Mniilu settlers." 

— Moved by : Sj, Anang Mohan Dam — Second by : SjL A. S, Bhide, (Passed 
unanimously ). 

Slaughter of Cattle 

"The Hindu Mabasabha has received reports from various places and especially 
from Bihar and eastern parts of the country that, cows and hnl looks and other 
cattle are being slaughtered and exported in very large numbers for the use of the 
Army. It has resulted in reducing the number of cattle necessary for agriculture 
and has also caused scarcity of milk. 

— Moved by Pt, Shivnath Sharma, — Secwided by Pt. Nilkanth Das, 

( Passed unanimously ). 

Condolence Resolution 

"This meeting of the Working Committee of the All-Iiurm Hindu Mabasabha 
records its deep sense of sorrow at the loss the country has sustained by the sudden 
and unexpected demise of Mr, B. C, Chnlfcrji, an ex-Vice-President of the Bengal 
Provincial Hindu l^ablia, who during his life-time has rendered immense service to 
the country and to his community, and also retjords its deep sense of si-rrow at the 
loss to the country of Mr. Gopalrao Chi tale of Poona who was the Secretary of the 
Poona Hindu Habha. 

( Moved from the Chair ). 

Mu^^lim Rights In Hindu States 

"This meBt|ing of the Working Committee of the Hindu Mabasabha calls upon 
the Hindu Princes not to tolerate any agitation started by the Muslims for 
reservation and weightages in services and public bodies over and above their 
population ratio, at the cost of the loyal Hindu subjecls." 

— Moved by Pt, Chandragupta Vedalankar, — Seconded by Mr, M, N, Mitra, 
( Passed unanimously ). 

Food Situation 

"The Working Committee notes with concern and alarm the steady deteriora- 
tion in the food situation throiighout the country. It records Its opinion that this 
is due mainly to the thoughtless emphasis laid by Government on military require- 
ments in India and its failure in properlv co-ordinating its plans and activities so 
as to protect the legitimate interests of the Indian people at large. The Working 
Committee has specially received alarming reporis regarding the food situation in 
Bengal, Orissa, Malabar, Bijapur and other places. Reports of death, suicide and 
sale of children, of starvation and misery due to shortage of food-stufl reveal a 
situition in Bsngal unprecedented in the history of the British India. The Work- 
ing Committee emphasises that supply of food-grains to Bengal and other deficit 
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S roviiices must immediately be regarded as a vital war measure and any delay in 
oing so may lead to most serious consequences affecting internal peace and 
purity. The Working Committee notes that the Bengal Ministry, actuated as it 
is by (ommiinal pertisanship, has failed to ease tlie situation effectively. It urges 
upon the Ciovcni merit of India to arrange for immediate supply of wheat from 
Australia to India and to announce its scheme for equitable distribution of avail- 
able food grains within India so as to save those areas which are in urgent need 
of assistanye and to stop export from deficit provinces and from India as a whole. 
The Working Committee has read with astonishment the remarks seriously made 
by the {secretary of State for India in the House of Commons that there was no 
real shortage of food-grains in India and the people were suffering cither for 
private hoarding or because of overeating by a seciion of the popiilaiioii. It is lire 
elementary rtsponsibility of any civilised Government to feed its people and the 
problem in India is so vast and complex that no private efforts, liowever laudable 
and desirable, can really tackle the grave situation tliat tlireatens some parts of 
India to-day." 

— Moved hy : Dr, P, V* Natdu, — Seconded by : Afr, M, N, Mojumdar, 

( Passed unanimously ). 

The meeting came to an end with a vote of thanks to the Chair. 


Mahasabha Silver Jubilee Celebrations 

Amritsar — 25lh. December 1943 

CoBsimbazar Maharaja’s aildreaa 

*The entire nationalist niovement in India in which the Hindus have always 
been in the vangiiaid never diHcriminated between races and religions, hut sent a 
clarion coll to all and sundry to join in the common movement," observed Maha^ 
raja Srisk Chandra Nandy of Cossimbazar, inaiigurniing the Silver Jubilee celebra- 
tions of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha which commenced at Amritsar on the 25tb. 
December 1943. 

movement," the Maharaja added, "was not anti-Biitisb, and if properly 
bandied, this should be one of the most constructive agents in making democracy 
a BUcc*sBful experiment in India." 

Continuing, the Kpeaker said : 'But thanks to the introdinqion of communal 
electomtfH iwid other anti-democratic devices, affairs in India have taken a dillcrent 
sha{>e, giving rise to political organisation based on racial or religiouH gruupingH. 
So long aa, therefore, these ccmmunal syHtems stand, 1 do not sec how Mr. Amcry 
can encape from the proposiiion that he will have to negotiate with the Hindu 
Mahasabha, representing us it docs the majority community in India Mr. Amery hh 
the reiireaeiitative of British democracy is re8p<iriKible for bringing about the align- 
ment of political groups in India ou communal lines and in that sense the liiiidu 
Mahasabha is his own creation. This is, therefore, the only legitimate body to 
whom Mr. Amery can transfer bis ‘burden.* As regards the pioteciion of miuority 
intereats, this is evidently a domestic question for the future Indian democracy to 
solve, and the Hindus know fully well how to rise equal to the occasion and deal 
generously with tlio minority interests. The final say in this matter of shaping the 
future deutiny of India rests ultimately with the BritiHh". 

The Bane op Communal ELEcrmoArEH 
(h'iticising the communal character of the measures of the British Government 
adpoted for the constitutional and other development of India, the Maharaja 
remarked that, in spite of the best traditions of British statesmanship at home and 
their sucessful experiment with Barlimentary democracy in Britain herself, the 
British politician did not hesitate to intoduce communal electoratf^s in India by 
which the develoi ment of a common citizenship was hamr»ered from the very 
beginning. The see<lB sown in those fateful years had developed into a mighty anti- 
democratic force by now ; and Muslim intransigence bad moved so far as to 
demand a vivisection of India into so-called Muslim zones and non-Muslim zones. 
The attitude of the British fioliticians was really interesting, as they had adopted 
something like a wait-and-see policy regarding this demand, and perhaps as a 
feeler, the germs of Pakistan had been injects in the Stafford Cripps* proposals. 
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A conflciouinesB of Hindu strenp;th wrb Bnir^efited by the epeaker to be the 
only bneiB on which an abiding Hindii-Mufilim unity could be achieved. Pacts, he 
thought, were mere patch-works, as Uiese, without the necessary mental background 
simply helped to aggravate the programme. It was his firm conviction that the 
hope of an eventual liiiidu-MuHlim unity on the basis of the recognition of mutual 
strength was sure to materiaiis' in the near future if the Mahasabha built up its 
strength with the new orientation and new life imparted to it by Mr. Savarkar. 

Licence for Procession cancelled 

Dr, Sliyama Prasad Mookerjea who arrived at Amritsar in the afternoon of 
the 25th. December to preside over tlie Silver Juhiiee session of Hindu Maha- 
sabha, was accorded a tumuliunus reception at the railway station. Dr. Mookerjee 
was profusely garlanded. J:Te drove to the **pandal” amidst cheering crowds. 

Among tlujse prescuit at the station were Jiait Mahashewar Dayal Seth, Dr. 
Moonje, Dr. Wadhwani and Rax Suhih Ookuldais, two Hindu Ministers of Sind. 
There was a large crowd of people who had come from different parts of the 
province. 

Before the proccpsion started the SuperiritMident of Police visited the “pandal” 
and informed the members of the Keception Committee that under orders issued by 
the Punjab Government in regard to the restrictions of the wearing of “khaki'* 
uniform the volunteers of the Mahavir Dal could not be allowed to join the 
procession in their *'khaki** uniforms. At 0 p.ra. the members of the Reception 
Commitree conferred with Dr. Mookerjcf whether the procession should he aban- 
doned or the (iovernratfiit order be defied. 

Af:er two hours’ consultalion among themselves, the Mahasabha leaders decided 
to take out the procession. Dr Moakerjee was seated on a richly ciparisoned ele- 
pliHiit lent by the Kapnrlhala State. Beside l.ini sat Sir Gokul ('hand Narang^ 
OliairmaiJ of the Reception Committee. The proceBsion had hardly proceeded a 
furlong when a local magistrate announced that the Dislrict Magistrate had 
cancelled the licence of the procession and ordered the processionists to disperse. 

Afterwards, Dr. Mookerjee in a 8t)eec.h at Tilaknagar (Titi(‘ised the action of 
the local authorities and said that the situation arising out of the incident would be 
considered by the Working Committee at its night silting. 

District Magistrate’s Communique 

The District Magistrate, Amritsar, issued the following press communique:— 

The licence of the Hindu Mahasabha proeession included the condition that no 
one in uniform resembling that of the armed forces will be allowed to take part 
nor would any arms be carried. (.)n arrival at the volunteers corps, 1 found a 
lavge number ot volunteers wearing uniforms which definitely resembled those of 
the armed forces and some voiuiiteerH carried arms. 1 sKked the organisers, inclu- 
ding Sxr Ookulchand hlarang and Lala Keshat* ChanJer to abide by the terms of 
the licence. After protracted (liscuHsion among the orgaiiifiers, it was announced 
by Rat Bahadur Muhr (Jhad Khunna^ the eoinmauder of the AJaharir Dal at the 
pandal, that they would take out the procession with volunteers in the original 
uniform. On receiving this iiiforniatioii. the Sut erintendent of Police cancelled 
the licence at 6-45 p m. The procession had meaii\vhil(> started with some of the 
volunteers with naked swords. After the order canccliiiig the licence had been 
announced to the procession by the Magistrate in charge of the procession the 
procession dispersed peacefully. 

Dr. Ookulchand A'arang suhstquenily issued a stafenient pointing out that the 
communique issued by the District Alagistrate was entirely against facts. 



The Open Session of the Hindu Mahasabha 

Silver Jubilee Session — Amritsar — 26th. December 1 943 

The Welcome Address 

Amidst semes of enthusiasm and in the uresenee of over rtO.OOO 

people, repiesetitiii^ nil parts of India, the fi^ilver Jubilee seshion of the All-. 
India Hindu Mainisnidia opened on the 26th Deceroher, 1643 at ;l-30 in the 
afternoon at 'liiak Na^ar, Amritsar where the Indian National Con{i:re8S 
held one of its hisiuric sessionH a quarter of a eentnry h^o. The pandal 
had been artistieallv decorated for the occMsioii and a lar^e number of women in 
colouriul costumts were present In the woineirs enclosure. 'ihuUKonds of |»€Ople 
who could not gain admission nssemhled outside the panda] to hear the leaders* 
speeches which were relayed over the microphone. Among those present on the 
dais, which accommodated over two thousand delegates and members were Dr. 
N. B. Khare, Overseas Member. (Govern incut of India, Dr. B. tS. Moonje, the 
Maharaja of Cohsimbazar, Dr.^ Wndhwani and Rao ^ahib (iokul Das the two 
ISind Ministers, Khja Narendra Natb, Raja Msheshwar Dayal Seth, Hhai Parmanand 
and Mr. Khapaide, ex-Minister, C. P. 

A unique ceremony took |>lace as Dr. B. P. Mookerji, the President-elect 
entered TiUk Nagar amidst deafening shouts of “Dr. Mookerj ki Jai** and “Hindu 
Mahasabha ki Jai”. A young student a)>plied ‘blood Tilak’ to Dr. Mookeiji’s 
forehesd—blood to wash off slavery from the faee of India. 

'J be proceedings began with the “Bandt matram” song by local schoolboys. 
Messsgts wishii g snccesfi were received from Veer Bavnrkar, Mr. K. .M. Munshi. 
Couunit^sioner Air. 'isaiig, Coininissioner fur tlie Keputdic of ('fiiiia in New iVlhi, 
fcir Asok Kumar Iloy, Daw Member, Government of India, Bir Uadhskrishnan, Bir 
Bhadi Lai, Mabarnja of Kapurthala, Bardsr Baldev Bitigh, DcveIo)>ment Minister, 
Dewan Bahadur Krishnaswami Iyengar, Mr. Jiunnadas Mehta and others. 

The release of ])oliticai prisoners and the ap]u)iiiiment of a committee by the 
Mahasabha to devise an elfcctive machinery for resolving the political deadlock 
created by the resignation of the OoiigrcsH Ministries and the intransigence of those 
in power were urged by Sir Gakulchand Nararnj, Ohairman of the Reception 
Committee, weieomiug the President and delegates to the Bilver Jubilee session of 
the All-India Hindu Mahasabha. 

Bn Gokulchand Nararig said : *l’he ‘no-party’ leaders seem to have exhausted 
all their reHonrees witliout making any iinpression on the Government, the 
Alahasahba has to consider whether it would not take the matter in hand and 
devise an effective machinery for resolving this deadlock. It may have to ap))oint 
a committee for going into this matter in a seriousf determined and systematic 
manner. 'Jhe committee, if appointed, will explore ways and meana to compel the 
Government to abandon its policy of evasion and piociaMtinution. Tiiis coinmittee, 
if you decide to ap|)oint one, would welcome tlie co-operation of those members 
of other communities who believe in the integrity of India and the cmancipaliuii of 
their country. 

Dealing with the Mahasabha’s relations with other communities, particularly 
the Muslims, Bir Gokulchand Naraiig said : “We value ttieir friendship and 
co-openitiou and I have no hesitation in conceding that their co-operation would 
facilitate and expedite the settlement of the Jiidiaii question. In order to secure 
their co-operatiou we have made and would be prepared to make every kind of 
reasonable sacrifice, if they are prepared to be regarded ‘citizens of India’, we 
ahould he i>repared to give them all reasonafde assurances for safeguarding their 
religion, their culture and any other interests which they may (;orislder, particularly 
theirs. 

“There are, however, limits beyond which it will be suicidal not only for the 
Hindus but the country as a whole to go. We cannot, for example, agree to the 
vivisection of our country and must oppose every attefnt)t to cut up India into 
opposing units. Nor can we agree that being in a heavy majority in the country, 
we should be reduced by consiitutioiiai jugglery to a posiiioti of minority or even 
to a position of equality with any other community or all communities put together. 
1 have often publicly declare, that the bogey of Pakistan is being raised to 
frighten the Hindus, the real object being to secure 60 per cent or disproportionately 
high representation for the Muslims in the Legislature. If the choice lay between 
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the two alternativeB I would Booner agree to Pakistan than to the disturbance of 
our clear majority in the Central liegislature. 

Proceeding, Bir Ookulchand Narang pleaded that the Mahasahba should take 
in hand the preparation of a revised scheme of Governmtiu of India which would 
do justice to all with the help, if necessary, of the patriotic Muslims and 
representatives of other communities who believe in the integrity of India and 
democratic principles. Without anticipating what the Mahasabba or any of its 
representatives selected for the purpose might do, Bir Gokulcband Narang earnestly 
suggested, that they should try to get rid of commiiiiHl electorates. He also emphsHised 
that ^ mere reshuffling of the personnel or portfolios in the Executive Council 
would not satisfy the thirst for freedom with which the heart of India was burn- 
ing. Buch a reshuffling might serve as a temporary expedient during the war 
but nothing short oY Dominion Status with nil the privileges defined in the 
Statute of Westminster would satisfy this thirst. The Mahasabba, he said, should 
clearly declare this as its immediate goal with the co-operation of all those, 
irrespective of their religious or political creed, who would love to see their country 
free and would be prepared to strive and suffer io the cause of India's freedom. 

Treatment op Hindus in Punjab 

Sir Gokulchand Narang also related the wrongs that a bigoted and fanatic 
majority consisting mostly of ignorant villagers in the Punjab was inflicting on a 
minority. He said : '‘While in the Hindu majority provinces scrupulous care was 
taken to safeguard the cultural interests of the Muslims, the cultural interests of 
the Hindus in the Punjab are being ruthlessly sacrificed at the altar of Muslim 
communalism. Their industry and commerce have been crippled. A large section 
of the population have been deprived even of the valuable freedom which they 
possessed in the pre-autonomous days, viz., the freedom to seek redress in civil 
courts The Punjab has in fact already been converted into Pakistan and the mere 
fact that the Govcriitnenc of the Punjab is called a Unionist-Government is only 
a camouflage. In reality it is nothing but a Muslim League or a Pakistan ist 
government under a false label. The Ministry is with one exception entirely 
recruited from one class of people and the one, forming the exception, has openly 
declared that he rcpreseiitB no community or class in particular as he was returned 
from a noii-connminal constituency, viz., the Punjab University. He has been 
described at public meetings by one of hia own colleagues as a 'talethoo' or an 
underling. The main body ot the Hindus of the Punjab have, therefore, no one in 
the Government to look after their interests. 

Bir Gokulchand Narang placed before the Hindu Mahasabha a comprehensive 
programme tor Hindu sungathan and stressed that every effort shoiiid be made by 
public men and various Hindu organisationB to minimise the dilTerencos between 
one religious sect and another, between one organ isation and another and between 
one group of Hindus and another, lie said : "The Hiiidusabhites should not look 
upon the Congressmen as untouchables and the Congressmen should not look upon 
the Hindu sabhites as untouchables, i'he goal of both is the same, i'he Hindu 
sabhites are nationalists to the core and have complete independence as their 
ultimate goal. They are attached to the Hindu Babha because they consider that so 
far as the iiarticular interests of the Hindus are concerned they can be guarded by 
the Hindu Bablia alone. The Hindus are the maiustay of the Congress and if they 
are weak the Congress will also become weak." 

Presidential Address 

After Sir Ookulchand Narang had read his address, Dr. 6. S. Moonje, 
General Secretary of the All-India Hindu Mahasabba, proposed the name of Dr. 
B. P. Mookerji for the presidential chair. The proposal was seconded by Bhai 
Parmanand of the Punjab and supported by delegates from various provinces. 
Dr. Mookerji was unanimously voted to the chair and received a great ovation from 
the audience. 

He was garlanded by Sir Gokulchand Narang as he occupied the chair. Dr. 
Mookerji then delivered his presidential address. The following is the full text 
of l)r. Mookei ji's speech 

In the unavoidable absence of our President-elect, Veer Savarkar, due to illness 
which we deeply regret, 1 have been called upon at a very short notice to preside 
over this session of the Hindu Mahasabba. It will not be, therefore, possiDle for 
me to survey in full detail the activities of the Hindu Mahasabba during the last 
year or to lay before you a comprehensive programme of work such as a President 
under normal circumstances would like to do* 1 am, however, sensible of the 
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honour done to* me and the responsibility placed on me and I would confidently 
*** co-operation in the conduct of the deliberations of the session. 

Ihe great province where we meet and the historic city where we assemble 
have played their part nobly in the chequered history of India, sharing proudly 
the joys and sorrows alike of both a Free llindiisthan and an oi'^pressed India. We 
mwt today at one of the most critical periods in the history of British India. Vast 
and intricate problems have to be solved in the furtherance of f>oIitical and 
economic, social and cultural emancipation of India, afTeoting the rights and liberties 
of millions of Indian people. It is our special responsibility to examine them at 
every step both from the standpoint of India as a whole and of the welfare of 
Hindus, the protection of those paramount interests must be our constant care. 

Let me in the first instance convey to you and through you to the rest of 
India the deep gratitude of Bengal for the s|K)ntaneous sympathy and solicitude 
displayed by one and all during the recent famine crisis. We have special reasons 
to thank the Punjab for what she has done for us. I shall not dwell at length on 
this great catastrophe which must have involved the loss of more than a million 
of human lives. But let me emphasise that the famine was not due to any pranks 
of nature but was the product of maladministration and misrule. It is indeed the 
greatest blot on British rule in India. Relief measures have been conducted 
through official and non-oiHcial channels but the people of Bengal do not wish 
their existence to depend on charity. No Government which calls itself civilised 
has the right to exist unless it can so formulate and administer its policy as to 
keep the people under its charge free from minimum want and privation. ]f 
one-thousandth part of the misery that fell on Bengal had taken place in England 
or Anierica. it would have shaken the very foundation of any existing Government. 
Today there arc hope and cheer in many quarters >>ii account of the enormous rice 
crop with which nature has just blessed Bengal. Let us not forget, however, that 
if Government bungles in the coming months as it has during the past, even a 
bumper crop will not save Bengal. Again, the BufTering people have become so 
devitalised and diseases are so rampant that death-roll will not docrcasa in any 
appreciable manner unless effective measures are forthwith taken for better 
nutrition and treatment. The entire social and economic structure of Bengal has 
received a terrible shock and Bengal must pass through an intensive and extensive 
programme of rehabiliration. This is a gigantic task which can ho performed 
only by the joint efforts of Government and the people. This co-0|>eration is 
absent today because the ministry now in power lacks in both efficiency and 
integrity and does net enjoy the confidence of large sections of the people of the 


province. 


Deadly War 


We are passing through a war which both in respect of its enormity and 
brutality is unprecedented in the history of mankind. India has been dragged to 
this war not of her own free will but on account of the decision of your rulers. 
'I’cere has been a lot of discussions regarding the aims of the war and of the peace 
that is to follow. 'I'he Hindu Mahasabha took up the most realistic attitude 
consistent with India’s dependence. It was not prepared to put unduo reliamro on 
the declared war or peace aims of great Britain or the Allied Powers until it had a 
clear proof of their genuineness with reference to our own country. If the war is 
being fought today for a new world order that would be based on jusiicio and fair- 
ness and not on domination and exploitation, India’s claim for freedom becomes 
irresistible. The principal sphere where the Hindu Mahasabha under the wise 
guidance of Veer Savarkar has asked the Hindus to take the fnlhst advantage of 
the war situation is in respect of recruitment to the Army, the Navy and the Air 
Force. India has been keept unarmed by her rulers mainly out of a policy of fear 
and distrust. To day the war emergency and British interests have demanded a 
revision of its policy. A country that is unarmed and unprepared to defend itself 
from military aggression cannot retain its freedom even for a single day. ’J'be Hindu 
Mahasabha has consistently held the view that it would he suicidal for Hindus to 
throw away this opportunity for militarisation. When the war started. Hie propor- 
tion of Hindus including Hikhs in the Indian defence forces was less than one- 
third. Today it is nearly three-fourth of the totwl strength of the difFcreiit defence 
units of India. India has demonstrated ihat her vouth is capable of the highest 
skill and bravery in various spheres of military activity and to them I offer my 
sincere gratitude for their patriotic zeal and achievement. A stigma on your 
national fitness, arbitrarily imposed in the past, is thus coropleiely eradicated. If 
our country were politically free, how larger could the defence forces have become 
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and bow energetically would all have thrown themselvea into action for the defence 
of their own motherland. Hiatory afforda us numeroiia examples which go to show 
that while a paid army, however trained, fails to rise equal to the occasion when it 
has to face a crisis, such as in Burma, an army, composed of the children of the 
country whose freedom is at stake, valiantly dches death before yielding to the 
enemies of their motherland, such as in China and Russia. Mr. Churchill proudly 
expressed his satisfaction by stating that India today had more white soldiers than 
she ever had in her history. Recently the number of negro soldiers has also been 
considerable. Here again is an instaniie of wilful distrust exhibited by our ruleis 
against Indians. If the Indian defence forces are good enough to fight decisive 
battles in stormy fields outside the Indian soil, why should they not be concentra- 
ted in the discharge of the sacred task of defending their own country ? 

'ihe political deadlock conlitiiies and there is no sign that tlie British Govern- 
ment is going to end it during the war. The speculators from Bombay and Delhi 
tried to anticipate the Viceroy’s Calcutta speech and proved to be false prophets. 
The British Government today wants the world to believe that all is well with 
India and if she is not politically free it is not due to British refusal, but her own 
disunity and disruption stand in the way of full political progress. I have no desire 
to narrate here the eventful history of the Indian struggle since 19:i9. Be it said 
however that notwithstanding vigorous propaganda conducted by the British 
Government, the fact remains that there is no settlement today because our rulers 
do not wish to part with power. The British Prime Minister frankly state that he 
had not become his King’s Prime Minister to liquidate the British Empire. I'here 
was a time not even a quarter of a century ago when Indians were repeatedly told 
that India was not fit for self-government and that, was why Indian freedom was 
delayed. 'rod»»y the cry has been modified and the blame is attributed to religious 
differences in India whi h alone prevent England from parting with power. 'Ihe 
Betjretary of State often shudders to tliitik how anarchy and civil war will raise 
their heads and spread their fury if there was a full transfer of power to Indians. 
Mr. Amery forgets that India is governed today through a machinery that is ill- 
suited for a national crisis and is already passing through a state of organised 
anarchy with her civil liberties crushed atui her national life choked againsl the 
will of her people. Indeed the conclusion is irresistible that neither will the British 
easily offer a settlement that will give India what she wants nor will the Allied 
Powers who are themselves in troubled waters, take an active interest in giving 
India a fair deal. Every strong country in the world dreams of consolidation and 
expansion of its economic and political power and looks upon India at- a veritable 
milch-cow. 

Indian Probi.km in Cold Storage 

It is almost eertain that there will be no aolution of the Indian problem 
during the war. Will the solution improve after the war ? If the Allied Powers 
do not win the war, what will happen to India need not he discussed at this stage. 
But consistent with recent events, if the Allied I’owers win the war, there is no 
guarantee given by Great Britain that India will get a fair deal, even tliough there 
may not he a previous communal settlement due to the obstructive tactics of the 
Moslem lieague. At, the Peace (conference every nation will have its own problems 
to look after and India, if represented by the favourite nominees of the British 
Killers themselves, H])eeialiy tutored to prove the much advertised diversity of 
Indian life, may well become an object of pity and contempt in the eyes of the 
rest of the world, India will not then become a lost doininion to England but 
will be safely restored to her perpetual care. I may be accused of harsh judgment. 
But in view of our past experience of broken promises and pledges, we should not 
hesitate to speak out our mind and frustrate, if possible, any design to keep India 
under perpetual bondage. 

There is another school of thought in foreign lands regarding themselves as 
friends of India, who assert that however reactionary British policy may appear to be 
during the war, public opinion in allied countries including England will compel 
the British Government to agree to a fair deal for India after the war. Ttiere is 
no doubt that the war which is costing the lives and happiness of millions of 
people is shaking the foundations of many beliefs and dogmas and as an aftermath 
of this colossal suffering they look forward to the building up of a new world 
order based on justice, freedom and equality. But did such people in the '.past or 
will they in future succeed in rightly controlling the dominant policy of their 
country’s administration against a powerful combination of vested interests, 
economic and imperial ? 
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In any event if we simply wait for freedom to fall on our lap as an act of 
spontaneous mercy from our rulers or foreign allies, if any, we shall either remain 
slaves for ever or the so-called freedom that will then come will not be worth 
• ^1*® roain obHacle to Indian fivedom act'ordinj? t<i onr rulers 

is Hindu-Mosiem disunity. The history of this division will show how it has been 
kept alive and fanned by a well-regulated State policy of Mivido and rule.” The 
absence of communal agreement did not stand in the way of llrilish Gv»vernment 
promulgating fundamental constitutional changes, good and bad, during the last 85 
years. Having lavishly decorated the framework of the Indian const iiutiun with 
religious and communal colotiring the British Govern uent now iiiiiocently expects 
its own pampered agents to give up their close preserves and stand for a higher 
ideal of Indian unity and nationalism. This policy of fomenting disruption and 
disunity has not remained confined between Ifindns and MnslimB as sueii hut has 
spread among.^t various tribes, castes and classes. The only solution of the Indian 
problem is rigidly zo exclude aU extraneous considerations, based on easto and 
religion from the field of politie.s. We stand for equal political citizenship of all 
without any distinction. I admit that there are classes and coinmnnitics which are 
backward and which have to be given special protection for cdnciional and economie 
advancement. The constitution itself should guarantee the preservation of religious, 
social and cultural rights of different classes. It is easy to conceive how bitter 
would be the fate of any country in this world, even including England, if it is 
placed under the political domination of an unscMupulous imperial power which 
will aim at emasculating its manhood, draining its resources and fanning disruption 
among its subjects based on social, religious or other difT« rene.es. How eaaily can 
it not thus create comimrtmentd rights within the frame work of the eoiintry’s 
constitution ? Today India’s real voice is choked and it never reaches the hmr 
corners of the world without ruthless c«msoriug. If justi(‘,e is to he done to India 
Government has to retrace the mischievous steps it has taken for consolidating its 
power in India and hand over power to the representatives of the peo}>le, based 
on a constitution recognining eqtial rights of ciii/.tmship for one and all. I he 
Hindii-Muslem question has been a thorn in the way of Indian freedom. 'J’lie 
policy of afipeasement tmrsued by Hindu leaders, soimtimes ai^tuatcd by sound 
motives, has not f^roduced any tangible results. There have been Moslem leaders 
in India, well-known for their courage, patriotism and breadt.li of vision but they 
have received no recogtdtion as their community’s representatives from the hands 
of our rulers. Others were brought on the 8«’cne who were iininilnencod hy the 
higher considerations of the welfare of iheir country and concerned themselves with 
the so-called advaiicoment of their own community. 

Unoompromisinu AnrvuDE. 

Patriotism can never be purcli ised at tlic inark d. place by an open bidding 
If the Indian National Congress, as the moutlipi<’ce of ].rogre sivc^ Indian public 
opinion, was prepared to conc-alo even of fundamentnl issues iWr cting iiatioiial 
solidarity and self-respect for the sake of winning the su!)p<>rt of Monlmn leaders, 
the British leaders, tlie British representatives wcie always ready at hand lo offer 
a higher pric.e at every st-age and thus friMtniU! a combination between the two 
great communities of India 'To day, the Moslem League which is acknoaledgifi 
by Government as perhaps the only spokesm oi of Miislem vic>v-poiiit m Imlia, 
has raised the cry of breaking liolia into fragments as a eomliMon preiHMlenl to 
poliii(‘al settlement. None knows better than the British (iov**rnment itself that 
Pakistan is a sheer irapoHsibility. We oppose it not merely hjcaiiHe Hiiohis rfiimot 
tolerate the idea of vivisection of their M'ltherlimd hut hcca isj? both ecotioini ally 
and politically such a division will he dangerous to the welfare of India as a whole. 

The Bengal famine of 1948 has demonstrated the unity of India and the 
economic absurdity of Pakistan. Tiie British (hivcrnment knows iliis simplo truth, 
it however suits its purpose to encourage .Mr»slem League to cany on its present 
campaign for it deepens communal aiiimosity and hitieriieHs and hilords an easy 
excuse to our British masters to justify their ovcr-lordship of iiniia. l>et it be 
clearly understood that there can be no settlf?ment. with tin* iMoslcm League on the 
basis of Pakistan. The Hindu Mahasabha has made efforts to come to an agreement 
with all political parties so as to present a united front. Its representatives even 
approached the Moslem League on the subject. It endeavoured to find out the 
maximum agreement on fuiidamenla! issues so that a joint demand may be put 
forward for an interim national government during the war with the co-operation 
of all important political parties including the Indian National Congreas. It 

34 
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received no encouragement from the representativee of Government nor from the 
Muslim League. 1 do not believe in patched up pacts and compromises. If a 
settlement with the League is not possible in view of its obstructive and anti- 
national policy, it does not mean that we should be slow to offer our hand of 
comradeship to those Moslems and members of other communities whose political 
ideals are consistent with the unity and freedom of India. 

6o long as communal considerations loom large in the field of Indian ad- 
ministration and sinister Anglo-Moslem conspiracy continues, the Hindu Maha- 
sabha must function as an active and fearless ])olitical organisation which can 
both defend the rights of the Hindus and of India as a whole. The Indian 
National Congress has undoubtedly played a valiant part in the battle of In^iiaii 
freedom during the last 40 years. There can be no political settlement in India 
without the Congress and the continued detention of its leaders anri worke'S 
retards the well-being of the country. People ask why the Hindu Mahn8a)>ha should 
continue as a political organisation at all and not leave the field entirely to the 
Congress. It is well-known how in the past the rights of the Hindus were 
jeopardised in political spheres because of a mlHguided policy of appeasement 
pursued by some Gongress leaders. That danger is not yet over and tlie more 
vigilant and powerful the Mahasabha becomes, the greater is our chance of av< rting 
the disaster. The Congress claims the right of rejrresenting all. It has id ways 
beep anxious to avoid being dubbed as a Hindu organisation, although the vast 
majority of its supporters are Hindus. 8o long as a third party remains in India 
and an aggressive, anti-national and anti-Hindii-Muslim League pi.rty bolds its 
sway over the Moslem masses, enjoying the favours of the HritiKh Government, and 
planning to veto the elementary rights of the majority, Hindus for their sheer 
existence must have their own ))olitical organisation to hgbt fi»r their own rights 
and liberties The political goal of the Hindu Malntsaiiha is com; lete indi pendince 
of India. The Hindu Mahasabha stands for joint electorate, if necessary, with 
reservation of scats. It asks for no special favour for Hindus in any part of the 
country. While the Hindu Mahasabha feels that the rights of minorities should 
receive due protection and the eulture and religion of all should he held sacred, the 
essential services of the State must be kept pure and etlit ient and not made 
the playing of coraniunnl or party-politics. Its aim and policy are ther«fore 
consistent with the welfare and advancement of India ns a vvlioh3. If a time comes 
when religions and communal considerations disa])j>ear from it»o rich! of Indian 
admiiiistnition and all parties are swayed by one common national hhal, there may 
be no need for a separate political organisation for Hindus us sm<*!i. I'oliiics 
detached from realities is not only mcaiunglcss l)nt dangerous. Let ns not forget 
what we really are today Unarmed and cma^culattd we are kepr- down -trodden 
as slaves ; it is because Hindus unfurled the flag of revolt atul cUimed for their 
country, iiTcapeciive of caste, creed or community, that free political status which 
is its birth-right that they t)ecame the eye-sore ol their ulien rulers, 'riuit is the 
reason why at every step in the course of the Indian ]»olitical struggle it is the 
Hindus who have dared to revolt and suder for the enancipation of their coun»ry. 
To curb and cripple the Hindus, the British Government, knows it, is to give a 
death blow to the cause of Indian freedom and nationuliKin. If that, is a realiry, 
let us have the courage and statesmanship to face it boldly and tf> devise wins and 
means to struggle against it. We offer our hands of co opiration to all parties 
and communities. We want to see built in India a constinuion that will give 
freedom to every son and daughter of this great country and any one who feels 
ennobled by this ideal will be recc ved by us with open arms. 

Bkveral Fields of Activity 

It is not in the sphere of politics alone that the Hindu Mahasabha has to 
play a vigorous part. It is true that until we gain our political freedom we can- 
not get rid of our economic slavery. India’s expansion in the sphere of trade, 
commerce and industry cannot develop on lities consistent with her maximum 
welfare until and niiless her afftirs can be administered by her own chosen re- 
presentatives freed from the domination of foreign exploiters. At the same time 
we cannot sit idle and allow the present policy of drift to continue without 
serioiiR detriment to our future existence. Every Provincial Hindu Mahasabha 
must make it a point to explore the reasons for the con tinned deterioration of 
certain classes of Hindus in economic spheres and formulate its own programme 
for rehabilitation. In the held of social reform the Hindu Mahasabha has a 
tremendous respoasibility to discharge. Today Hindus are divided into castes 
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End sub-castes which have led to a severe weakening of the entire fabric of 
Hindu society. It iH nor. for me to discuss the merits and demerits of the caste 
system, but I do plead with all the earnest ness in my command the supreme 
need tor mnghatan. The Hindu Mahaaahha muat instill into the minds of all 
Hindus an imperishable idea of oneness. ii respective of any caste distinction. Be 
it remembered that persona beloniiin^ to the ao-ciilled lower castes are often the 
source of indomitable strength and ctitirage amt»ng the Hindus. It is amongst 
them more than amoiigai others that Hinduism burns in an atmosphere of U!l» 
selfish devotion and piety and to allow ti»cm to he W'eakened either socially or 
econoraicHliy is to strike at. the very root of Hindu cons()litlati<m in India. In- 
deed we want n new race of preachers and workers who will bt? imbued by the 
age-old message of iquaiity and service propounded l.y Hindu Dlmrma, aimed 
with an eiiligliioned uutlook consistent with the noeils of modt^rn age. 'They should 
spread themselves far and wide and earry wiih them a now inessuge of liope 
and good will. 'I here is also a special need for progressive organ isai ion amongst 
Hindu women. If the society is to lie revitalised, our mothers and sisters have 
to play their due pan in the re-buiUliiig of the Indian nation. It is a matter 
for gratification that steps have het?n taken by some of onr enlightened sisters 
from western India to consolidiite Hindu women under Iho hanner of Hindu 
Maliasahha. Tiie llifidii Maliasabha must give this new venture the support that 
it uiiiioulilcdly deserves. 

No organisation can ever succeed to intliicncfl the minds of the people un- 
less it is based on truth and jns'.ice. The peril that eontronts India today needs 
a Hindu orcanisation which will he fully alive to the. timlyiiig national spirit 
of India. We have however to guard against, petty jealousies and party fac- 
tions. 'I'oday the Hindu masses have to he iiuidctl and made to understand 
where the national peril lies. If the Hindu ISlahusabha is utilised merely for 
factional purposes or is usnrjHul by people who have no contact with tho masses 
but merely cling to the organisation for their own personal ends, the Hindu 
Mahaflabtia will never take root in the country. I, therefore, earnestly cull upon 
all onr organisations to re organise theiiiHelvcs and to do everything ]>oHHiblo to 
avoid weakness and disunity in their ranks. VVe must also give the fullest op- 
portunity to new recruits lo come to our organisation and carry forward a well- 
planned scheme for progressive, expansion. Every Hi.x months there should ho a 
vigorous drive for increaHing our rolls and onr work sliould not remain con- 
centrated in cities and towns but must touch the lives of tho remote villagers. 
Let us not make the mistake of ctuicentrating on ]u)litics aluiie. Let us build 
lip a new social and economic otder within our present limitation and make every 
Hindu fed, liowever poor and helpless individually he may he, that tliere is a 
powerftil orgHiiisaiion behind his back which will uphold his rights whenever 
tramided upon. We do not intend to go out of onr way lo harm anyone hut if 
others unjustly encroach upon our rights and lihertiesi we must be trained to 
stand united and resist such attacks without fear or hcHilation. Oommniial peace 
will come autoniatit ally if both comranniiics remain strong in thought and deed 
actuated by a common endeavour to serve tlndr common motherland. 'I'lio de- 
finition of Hindu enunciated by Hindu .Msdiasabha inedudes every son and 
daughter of liindustlmn who regard this country as their fatlierland and luirHiie 
any iv.liuion horn of this land. It is from this staiid-iioint that I specially ask 
the Bikhs, Jains, Buddhists and others to come and stand by the Hindu Mahii- 
sahha and not permit ihomselves to bo swayed by tho sinister lendencies of division 
practised by our rulers. 

Bii.ver Lining 

India has occupied a unique place in tho history of human civilisation* 
Though ])oliticRl freedom has been denied to India for the last ‘J(KJ years and 
her original inhabitants were lor many centuries deprived of their supiemo hold 
upon their own country, Indian cidiure has remained nneunquered from genera- 
tion to generation. The invader carno and w»’nt. Kings, emperors and generals 
appeared and disappeared hut the soul of India remains unconquered. It is^ her 
remarkable spirit of assimilation which turned generations of invaders into ultimate 
contributors to the growth of tlie mighty Indian civilisation, Hindus and Moslems 
sometimes fought with each other and at other times lived together in amity and 
brotiierhood, both contributing to India’s welfare. I believe now more firmly 
than ever before that as soon as the third party withdraws communal peace 
will reign again in India. It may be that during the period ol transition out- 
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burntB of mutual distruat and jpolouay may diafit^ure the Indian soil. Ultimately 
the choice before the two cominunitieB must be either peace based on mutual 
tolerance and underetanding or civil war. 1 plead with all the emphasis at my 
command that the former may be the final outcome of Hindu Moslem relationship 
in India. We have both witnesHed the bloodbath that is washing mighty territories 
in this world, governed by people claiming to have reached the highest pinnacle of 
civilisation during the last one hundred years. This nauseating display of brute 
force and furious mutual onslaught in which countries that called themselves civi- 
lised are taking part today serve as a stern reminder both to Hindus and Moslems 
in India that the path towards India’s safety and liberty lies in mutual tolerance 
end understanding based on truth, justice and freedom. If ever that settlement 
comes, Hindus must watch and see that their rights are properly protected. If ou 
the other hatid, goaded by the present anti-Hindu policy of our rulers, the Pakis- 
tani mentality dee|)enB amoTtgst Moslems of India, there can be no peaceful 
setileroetit of the Hiiidu-Moslem problem in this country. If that happens, then 
also the Hindu Mahasaidia must remain ready and has to play its part in defend- 
ing and maintaining the integrity and safety of India, no matter at what cost. 

I’he future that lies before us at>pears to be dark and dismal. Our country 
is today invaded by a foreign enemy and being ourselves bound to the chariot- 
wheels of a foreign power, we cannot mobilise our unlimited resources in men and 
maierialB, according to our own light., to resist the invasion. We want India to be 
the mistress of her own destinies. We want no foreign rulers, either of the Eastern 
or the Western brand. If this is a crime, every patriotic Indian is ready to face 
the consequences. It is true no country can live by itself and it must make 
alliances. The countries with whom a free India wilt make alliance will depend 
entirely on the treatment that such other countries will accord to India. 'Ihe 
future of the world will be saved and a third great war will be prevented, only if. 
the great powers uproot from their minds all ideas of domination and exp)oitBtioD|. 
There must bo a confederation of free nations which must bo bound together fOg 
protecting human civilisation being battered to pieces as in the past. In thig 
gigantic task of world reconstruction, India with her eternal message of simplg 
living and high thoughts, of love and justice, tiulh and tolerance can play 
tremendous part which few other nations can do. I'liis message, however, Indi^ 
can impart faithfully and well if she can act as an independent entity and not as ^ 
hired agent of the British Government. 'J'he struggle for Indian liberty mus^ 
go on from generation to generation until our goal is reached. Today vested 
interests created by British patronage have deadened the activity of large sections <)f 
Indians. l.,et the Hindu Mahasabha not base its activities merely on negative or 
destructive slogans nor on hatred and bitterness. To fight oppression and injuswice 
is a virtue and let us practise this virtue whenever occasion arises ; but let us at 
the same time t>reparo the minds of our countrymen on positive and constructive 
lines which alone can make them better fitted to offer rcuistance fearlessly and 
without expectation of favour. Not by an emotional abandon but by rigid self- 
discipline, by constant self-sacrifice and elaliorate national preparation 
can we ho)>e to turn a country of slave into a land of free men. Generations of 
brave soldiers may die before the light of real freedom dawns on Hindusthan. Let 
us feel inspired by the justice of our cause. J..et. the sacredness of our right for 
economic and political liberty touch the heart of every man and woman of India 
with an undying restlessness and fervour so that they may be completely identified 
with the great cause. If it be ordained that they will die before achievement comes, 
may they be born and reborn in this holy land of ours until freedom is completely 
achieved. Oppressed though we are, let us gather in our own the voice of Mother 
India and proclaim that we are not beaten. Indeed, let us say without fear that 
the greater the repression, the more undaunted will be onr spirit and fearless our 
heart, I^et us souiid the clarion call of unity and action in full remembrance of 
the stern realities of our nation’s dangers and pitfalls and resolutely carry the 
fiag of a free Hindusthan to be unfurled for ever and always in that cherished 
Temple of Liberty, Harmony and Justice which will be India’s greatest offering to 
the cause of uplift of human civilisation. 

Resolntion — Second Day— 27th. December 1943 
Condolence Resolution 

The second sitting of the Silver Jubilee session of the Hindu Mahasabha 
commenced at 4 F, m, to-day in the Fandal. About 50,000 men and women were 
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pimnt, inRiuding delegates from the varioua prorincee who were seated On the dais 
with the Mahasabhii leHdera and the nicmbers of the Reception Oominittcee 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukherjee rm^eived a tremendous ovation as he entered 

the Pandal and took his seat on the dais. The voliiiiteera of the Btijran^ Akhara 

from Rawalpindi were in charge of the arrangements in the Pandal and they had 
a bard time in controlling the crowds. 

The proceed! nga commenced with the recitation of Vedic Mantrai^. 

The first resolution moved from the Chair, expresaed '^profound sense of loss 
and sorrow at the tioath of Shyt, Ramananda Chatter jot\ the vileran journalist, 
who, B8 a former President of the Hindu Mahasahha and as a fearhss exponent of 
the nationalist l ause, hna rendered signal service lo his coinnuinity and his country.” 

The second resolution mourned the deaths of ttir Oam^sh Dutt Sinyh of Bihar, 

Lt. PHtwardiisn, and the Maharaja of Bikaner, the Muharajn of Jhalwar and some 

other Hindu leaders. 

Moving the above resolutions from the chair, Dr. Syhynma Prasad Mukherjet! 
said that the gentli mcn mentioned above were great sons of Indi.a and they were 
united in serving the cause of their community and their country as a whole. 

The two resolutions were passed. 

'Ihe third resolution, which was also moved fr*»m the Chair and adopted 
iinanimously, read: ^I'his session of the All-liniia llindn MuhasabUa views with 
great concern the continued illness of Veer Savarkar and pruys to the Almighty 
for his speedy recovery and restoration of his health.” 

Hindu Sanghathan Movement 

Mr. Kharparde moved : 

*Tn order to promote Banghatan among Hindus, the Mahasubha makes the 
following recommendations to Hindus till over the country and calls upon them 

(a) To develop a spirit of determined insistence on Hindu rights and of 
stubborn resistance to all encroachments on thoir rights and interests. 

(b) To mitigate the rigour of caste as far as possible and lo make determined 
efforts to abolish suheastes among the various main castes. 

(c) To take imuiediate and effective steps for the assimilation and economic 
amelioration of the Depressed Classes. 

(d) To eliminate or minimise, as far as possible, all points of diflcrenco 
between various organisations and sections of the Hindus and emphasise and 
maximise points of agrecmenl by eschewing all kinds of avoidable conlroversieB. 

(e) To popularise Hindi language and Devanagari Bcri)a by making it com- 
pulsory in all Hindu educational inHiitiitions and by other availuble nnnns. In 
or<ier to uiiiversaliHe Hindi script, this Bnbha appcids to tiie pcoi'leof Bengal, Utkul 
and Gujrat to adopt the Devanagari serit>t in place of their reapeciivo siuipis. 

(f) To provide occasions for meeting and dining together and exebanging 
views and veiuilniing their grievances by liolding district and provincial confeiemcs 
at regular intervals and to establish local Babbas all over the country to serve as 
vigilance centres to keep an eye on the day- to day happenings in their respective 
localities, so that whenever there is any encroachment on Hindu rights, they may 
raise their voice and make contacts with the rest of Hindu India. 

(g) 'J'o make arrHng(?mciila for congregational prayers in all places of worship 
at fixed hours, particularly at Hindu festivals and at places of pilgrimage, for 
congregational prayers on occasions like the Kumbh, etc., in which ail pilgrims 
should be invited to join, to recite after their usual daily prayers the following 
Vedic text which embodies an injunction to all to march together, to speak with 
one voice and to work with one mind, nanielVf 

(.h) To take necessary steps for the protection of Hindu witlows and orphans 
with a view to prevent leakage of numerical strength of the community and to 
make them useful members of society. 

(i) 'J'o maintain and emphasise regard for the cow as a powerful unifying 
factor and also on account of its economic imt>v)rtance. 

(j) 'lb make arrangements that the Hindus of various provinces may keep in 
touch with the march of events in other provinces and may take necessary steps to 
prevent any injustice being done to their brothers in any parlicalar province, it is 
incumbent upon the Hindus of those pro'^irfees where they are in a majority to 
take special care of the Hindus of those provinces where they are in a minority. 

(k) To promote physical fitness amongst the Hindus by providing Akhadas, 
gymnasiums, playgrounds and necessary equipment for physical culture all edttc* 
Uooal inatitutioDB, Hindu Sabhas and other orgaoisatiooa. 
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(!) In order to consolidate and maintain the inte^;r!ty of the Hindu commu- 
nity and in order to add to ita strength, this ^abha calU upon the Hindus to be 
on their guard and take neceasary nteps to prevent any apoatasy among them, to 
redaim the apostates and to provide facilities for tiic acquisition of fresh adherents 
to their ranks/' 

Mr. Khaparde said that if the Hindus undertook to work together on the 
above-men tiont^d lines they would be united and no one would be able to do them 
any ir justice or attack their rights. 

Tlie resolution was seconded and supported by Mr. Vtshwa Nath (Calcutta), 
Mr. Prithvi Singh Ayjid, (.leneral tSecreiary of the All-India Dej)res8ed Classes 
League, and S. Lai Singh Samundri, Mr. Azad said that the Harijans wtre part 
and parcel of the IJiiidns. He was sorry to say that even the Hindu 8ha8ira8 were 
misreprenented and Monu was quoted to show that the treatment which some 
misguided Hindus acconk^l to the Haiijiins had the sanction of the Hhastras He 
bad no doubt that the Harijans would form the vanguard of the Hindus. He 
expressed the hope that any injustice which had been wrongly done by some 
misguided people to the Harijans would no longer be tolerated by the right- 
thinking Hindus. 

Sardar Lull Singh Samundri, an old Akali, supported Uie resolution. He 
referred to the controversy am uig the Akali and the Hindus. While condemning 
the utterances of some of the Akali leaders, he said that the Hindus and tiie Mkhs 
were followers of tlie same culture and civilization and the ^^ikhs were a branch of 
the same tree. He referred to tlie sa«uifice8 which the great (lurufi of the ISikhs 
had made for the firotection of the Hrabnian and the cow. No one could ever 
divhle the Hindus and tlie bikhs and any attempt which might be made by any 
section of the people, either from among the Hindus or the bikhs, to divide them 
must be condemned most strongly. 

The resolution was pussed. 

MaHASAUHA & rOLITICAI.» NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr. L. B, Bhnp'itkar ( i'oona ) moved the following resohition ; — 

*''rhis babiia declares with all empliasis it comniHnds that, it is All-India Hindu 
Mahasablia alone which is competent to carry on any f»o)itical negotiaiions with 
the Government or any other parly on behalf of the Hindus and that any decision 
or agreement arrived at. wiiboiit the consent of the Muhasabha shall not be binding 
on the Mahasabha nod the Hindus." 

Mr, Bhtip'itlcar said that at a time when efforts were being made to have a 
new coiisliiuMoii drafted for India it was absoliiuly necesHary that it should be 
made elcar beyond any doubt that the Hindu Mahusabba alone represented the 
Hindus of India and if any settlement regarding ibe iuture constitution of India 
was to be made it must lie made with the Hindu Mahasabha. The right of the 
Congress to represent tlie Hindus was denied us the Congress could not represent 
the Hindus and any settlement which did not have the sanction and support of the 
Hindu Mahasabha must be discarded by the Hindus. 

The resolutioii was seconded by Prof. Deshpaiide (Nagpur) who criticised the 
Congress for folhiwing a policy of appeasement of the Mussalmans and held the 
Congress responsihie for having encouragid Muslim commuuulism, 

E. /?. Kunwar Quru Narain, supporting the resohiiion thought that there was 
no Hindu in India today who did not believe in the aims and ideals of the Hindu 
Mahasabha. It was on account of the. existence of Hindu Mahasabha that the Cri}>p8’ 
proposals, which entailed Pakistan, could not be accepted in spite of the efforts of 
Mr. Rajagopalachariar and men of his way of thinking, 'i'here were people among 
the Congressmen who were anxious to have the proposals accepted but it was 
bec^ause of Veer Savarkar that the real game of the sponsors of the proposal was 
exposed and the proposals fell through. He maintained that the Hindu Mahasabha 
would not let Pakistan be established. They would resist its establishment. He 
declared, **1 have no doubt that the province where Pakistan was born would 
provide its 'Kabaiistan' also". T he speaker extendsd an invitation to the Congress- 
men to cease to feel shy of the Hindu Mahasabha and join that orgauisation which 
was a truly representative and national organisation of India. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

bATYAiiTH PrAKASA 

A resolution condemning the ^'agitation started in certain quarters against the 
publication of iSatyarth Prakash, an old btipk held as sacred by the Hindus in 
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general and the Arya Samaj in particnlar,** and tru8t||||H[|H "Governnient 
would not be led by any miaRbievoiis propnunndii to tabVfgpKWteps aj 2 ;aiiiat this 
old and sacred book,” wa« moved by Kunwnr Chami Karan l^iarda and seconded 
and supported by \lr, Anand Priya (Barodn) and MT*. Kundtni Lai Lamba, 

Mr. Ohand Karan Sharda movinj^ the renohition, stiid tliat be would not let any 
one interfere with tlieir sacred book, the “Saiyarih Paikanb” and they would shed 
their last drop of blood to protect it, Refcrnut!; to the spceeh of Mr. Auranrfzeb, 
Premier of N. W. F. 1\, the speaker aaid, “if the MurtAlmans hold out the threat 
that there would be Auranuzt^bs born in India aunin, U-i thim know tlmt if that 
happened there would be born Shtvajis aUo.” Mr. Anand Priya aaid tlmt if the 
Mussalmans would persist in their demand for the “Satyarth Parksah” pros- 

cribed the Hindus would be forced to ask tlmt the Korun mi'jht. also proseiibed. 

Mr. Kunian Lai Lamba expressed the view that the av^itaiion wliich was now 
going on forgetting tlm “.Suvarth Park islp* b i ik )>r)serii)d apptvired to boa 
foretaste of what Pakistan would be like, riie agimtion Invl eonvimcd the lliiulua 
that if Pakistan came to he esiaiilisbed, each one of th-'ir religious biioks and the 
whole of their literature might be proseiibed. Mr. Lainbi declar'd that the Hindus 
would di'feiid their religion with all their miglit and he sngg*sled that ns a 
counter-blast to the present movement every lliiiiln should make it a point to 
have a copy of “Satyarth Prakash” in his or her house. I’lie resol utioti was passed 
amidst loud applause. 

VlVLSECTION OPPOSED 

Lain Khushnl Chand Anand moved the next resolution “re-ailinning the 
Mahasablm’s faith in Ibe integrity of Imlia and Its detenniimtiiu) to re.sist all 
attempts made in any (pitirler l<»r its vivise.eion ” 'Hie mover maintained t>>at the 

establishment of Pakistan wan not a possibility and those who were demanding 

Pakistan might at the most get a Kabaristaii. The l>esl. antidoio to Pnkistaii, in 
the opinion of Lala Khnshal Chand. was thst every ne(»-Muslim of India sliniild 
be reconverted to Hinduism because Once evcrylnxly in India became Hindu there 

would l)e left no nce<l for ainone to make a dfiimnd for the cHtabiishment of 

Pakistan* 'I'lie first sad experience of what a Pakistan wouM he like wiis by now 
known to the people of Bengal who had suffercil most. Icrrildy and lie had no doubt 
that tiie combinalioti of tlui ))hysi ‘ul streionh of the Punjab and the inidloct of 
Bengal would not let Pakistan be rstablislnMl. 

Haja Sarendrn i\afh, seconding Hie resolution in n short speech, said that the 
demand for the establishment i/f Pakistan was a seiisidess dtmaml. He had no 
douht that this would never he realised. It was iv\ impracii<Mihlc demand. Ho 
mentioned how any transfer of popnlati ni beiwceii the various provinces was 
impossible. Mr. Jinnah was a very shrewd man, and the flaja Sahib Imd no doubt 
that he liiinself knew tlmt the dernand for Pakistan was an iiiipiisaibiliiy. He was 
merely using it as an appeal to coiniiiiituil imssioii. 

Mr Bhoj Raj Ajrani (Sind) supported the irsnlntion ainl fluid that not a 
flingle Hindu in his Province would agree to the demand of Pakistan. 

Mr. Karaudihur (Poona), who snpportid the r« solution, maintained that he 
had no doubt that the brave Hindus of the Ihinjab, who liad a gloritms history of 
sutTerings and sacrifice, would never let PakiNtun be i stablishi d. 'rhey lm<l a long 
and unique ^ikh bishn y at their hic k wbhdi had poi lnuis no parnll* l tiny where, 
and even the moJern history of the HacrilietH of the t^iklis of tin* days of Ourn 
Ram Singh was a guarantee agHinsl. any attempt at the viviHcetion of India. 

Mr. Ram Kiahrn Panlnj (Mahakosha!) supported the njsolntion which was 
also supported by Mr. Devendra Nath Mukht'rjm from Bengal and Drwan Dalip 
Chand ( N. W. F. P. )■ Mr. Panday Itad no doubt that the great provinces of 
the Punjab and Bengal would never yield to the pro|*.>sal of I^ikistan. Mr. 
Mnkherjce said that the PakisUin cry was the result of a conspiracy hetwern the 
British Govern men t and the Muslim leader Mr. .Jitinuh to weaken the Ilitidufl. 
This move, lie said, would never suct'ccd. The resulution was passed unaniraouely, 
The BCflflion then adjourned. 

Resolutions— Third Day--28lh. December 1948 

The Silver Jubilee Session of the Hindu Mahasabha concluded to-night after 
passing a number of important resolutions. 

The proceedings started at 3 30 P. M. amidst scenes of unabated enthusiaBn^. 
About 50,CX)0 men and women were present. On tlio dais were seated All-India 
Hindu leaders, including Dr, Moonje, Mr, Khaparde^ R, B, Mehr Chand Khanna, 
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Mr, N. C, Chatterj^l^L, Narain Datt, Mr, Kanwar Chand Karan Sharda, Baja 
Maheahwar Dayal, Xunwar Ouru Narain^ Mr, Advani and other presidents of the 
TariouB provincial Hindu Habhas. 

There were seated on the dais also Sir Manohor Lai, Finance Minister, 
Punjab, Sir Tek Chanda R, S, Ookal Dass and Mr, Heman Das, two Sind 
Ministers. 

Dr, Shyama Praaad Maker ji was loudly applauded as be entered the pandal 
and was greeted with loud shouts of “Dr. Shyama Frasadki Jai,*' 

Before Dr, Mukerji came to the pandal, there was an unhappy incident which 
annoyed a large section of the audience, which demanded repeatedly an apology 
from some one sitting on the dais, who had uttered something against the Congress. 
The incident hatipened when Mr. Khushdil, who was a popular poet with the 
audience was reciting u poem in which he referred to the sacriBces made by the 
Congress and its leaders. While the poem was being recited, the mammoth 
gathering* raised loud and continued snouts of ‘^Congress Zindabad/’ “Mahatma 
Gandhiki Jai.” At this, some one sitting on the dais made some objectionable 
remarks against the Congress which appeared to have enraged the audience and they 
repeated shouts of ‘^shame, shame” and “withdraw.” Mr, Keahah Chander. General 
Secretary of ilie Reception Committee, tried to pacify the crowd but the audience 
continued to demand the withdrawal of the words uttered against the Congress. 
'J'his went on for some time without order being restored. 

When, however, Dr, Mukerji came and occupied the presidential seat, he was 
made aware of what was happening. Dr. Mukerji got up to pacify the crowd. The 
President of the Hindu Mahasabha, addressing the crowd, said that he was sorry 
to learn that during his absence, some misunderstanding had been caused by the 
remarks of some one sitting on the dais. He begged of the audience to remain 
calm and quiet and if any unjust reflection had been caused by some one’s remarks 
against Gandhiji or the Congress, he was standing before them as the President of the 
Alt India Hindu Mahasahha to offer his regrets. This was greeted with deafening 
cheers and loud siiouts of ^Congress Ziiidabad” and Mahatma Gandhiki Jai.” 

Continuing, Dr. Mukerji said that he had himself, on several occasions, critici- 
sed the Congress with regard to its policy and even Gandhiji’s policy, but there 
was no justification for any Congressman to run down the Mafiasabha as there 
was no ]nstificaiion for any Hindu Mfllmsabha member to run down the Congress. 
Every one had bis greatness and they iverc not there to defame each other. 

Concluding amidst loud cheers. Dr. Afukrrji said : “Those stalwarts who have 
built up the Congress witli tiicir sacrifices will be remembered with the deepest 
afiVetion not only by ns but also by the coming generations.” This declaration 
pacified the whole ainlience, 

Grievancks of Hindus 

Mr. Bhoj Raj Ajwani, General Secretary of the Sind Provincial Hindu Sahha, 
moved the following rcHolution “In view of the fact that the Hindus of Moslem 
majority })rovim*e8 have rcpeateilly complained to the Hindu Mahasahha regarding 
tlm unjust and oppressive treatment meted out to them by the Muslim Government 
of these provinces, this Conference requests the President to appoint a Committee of 
2 persons to enquire into the grievances with instruction to submit their reports as 
early as possible.” 

Moving the resolution, Mr. Ajtvani said that th*»re existed no law and order in 
Bind so far as the Hindus were concerned. No day passsed without dacoity being 
committed somewhere in Sind and it was surprising that in almost every case the 
victims of these dacoiiies were Hindus. There was no Hindu house in Sind which 
was considered safe and neither the property nor the women of Hindus had any 
protection of law under the present administration. Mr, Sayed, who was a promi- 
nent Muslim Leaguer in Bind, had started a new movement called “Liberation 
from the Hindus”, This was the most ill-eonceived movement which had encoura- 
ged the Muslims who were now not afraid of even taking forcible possession of the 
lands belonging to the Hindus. The Hindus had a most negligible share in the 
services and in key posts they were almost nowhere. There was a wave of eommuna- 
lism which had swept over the whole province. It was time that the plight 
under which the Hindus were living was enquired into and the injustices which 
Were being done to them under the Muslim League Ministry be made known to 
the world. 
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- ^ Th« njiolution wm seconded by PsndU Jagannath Dutt (Piinjsb), Mr. A, S, 
Mtyart^ (F^njab), Swami Sutikhshan Muni (Bind) and Mr. Mangal Sain (N. W. 
F. P.). Mr. SHtyarthi referred to the Kn«vaiices of the Hindus in the Punjab under 
• M °*^'^**^ Ministry. He mentioned how a licence for opening a slaughter house 
10 Nurpur was granted which had given cause for annoyance to the whole com- 
munity and was against the established practice of thm. area. 'J'hen again edu- 
ction in the Primary School was being Muslimised by affording no facilities for 
the teaching of Hindi in the Primary Schools. Provin«Mal autonomy in the 
Punjab bad proved a curse. He appealed, on behalf of the Hindu mind, which he 
claimed to represent, to Sir Manohar Lal^ Finance Minister of the Punjab to use 
all hie influence to have status quo maintained in the above* men ( ion cd matters. 
He hoped that Sir Tek Uhand would also see that the sluiigbitT house which had 
been allowed to be opened in his own home would not be allowed to remain there. 

Mr. flarish C hander Oho^h support! «g the resolution further said that an 
irresponsible Ministry had been installed in the oflice and that the Ministry had h«en 
responsible for treating the Hindus of Bengal, who were really the inskers of 
modern Bengal, most shabbily. Their religious rights were Ix’ing tramph<d under 
foot. He accused the official agency for conniving at the misdeeds of ti»e Muslim 
rulers who were allowed to go simply because they happe'ted to be MusHulmans 
even though they might have committed most heinous crimes. Mr. IShosh said 
that the intellect in Bengal was being supressed by inieneetaal dwarfs and what 
was most disgraceful and painful too was that the language and literaiure of 
Bengal was being Muslimised. 

Tiie resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Political Situation 

R,B. Mehnr Chand Khanna moved the msiu resolution on the poHtieBl>iiuation 
in the country. '1 he resolution ran as follows : 

“'I’Kat, in view of the deplorable polnicsl situa ion jirevailing in the country 
and in view of the deepening sense of ‘frustraiion pioalyHing the naiioiiHt will, tho 
Conference expresses its deep resentment at the. aitiimle adoptod by the British 
Government inasmuch as they have not yet responded to ilie national d* mniid for 
the iin media's declaration of liidopeiideoce and of the im nodiate formal ion of a 
National Government. 

“I'he Conb rence records its opinion that the latest spee-h delivered at i'aleuita 
by Lord Waveli is profoundly disappointing, and in the in'cr-si, uf tin* »fl*e.nve of 
Indirt and economic rehabilitation of the country, it is eHseniiid thai Mr. Amcry 
should he removtd from the position of the Srreiary of Siale for India itoii. the 
poliii<*al deadlock siiould he ended, that, ail the pt>iiiieal prifOners and deicims 
should he released forthwith and that iiegntiHiious he marud h»r co orOiniunni of 
all naiionalist elements in the country and ft>r luohiliHing the leHminis ol India 
for national defeime. . 

“This Conferenee reaffirms its adherence to the primoiile of |•^’fit‘^ving ihe 
inteurity of India and urges the iiitroduciinn of fr-«ieraiion in tin* fiitim- « on'.f stui inn 
of India with a strong Centre. It demands that iio freedom shoii'd he Uit'oided 
to the provinces or to any eommuiiiiy or seeiioii to srct?iln fmm the Indian 
federation. It also demands that represciitative asHimhliCH, hnili in the (/cniie Hud 
provincial spheres, should be conatiuitcd on the principle of joint electoiaie and 

*one mail, one vote.’ r i 

Commending his resolution to the session, R. B. Afehr Chnnd Khatnia referred 
to the political historv of the past 'vears. But thst t»eriod, li*- ssid, was imt a very long 
time in the history of the nation. They knew how ihn promiHcs made duiiiig the last 
Great War were fulfilled by the Briiisiiers in the form of How Ian An and the .IsIIihii- 
wala Bagh and it was, therefore, no surprise that thf y could not depend upon 
mere promises which might be made now for graining I»»dia independence after 
the present war. He was glad that the Cripps' proposa-s, w hich were I nil of poison, 
had been rejected by the nationalist India. If the British ‘daim that they wire 
fighting for freedom and democracy was true and sine* re, Mr. Khanna asked why 
the Atlantic Charter was not apfdied to India. India had been lewarded even 
before the end of the war in the form of ruthless rer>resHion which was started on the 
8th of August, 1942, after the arrest of Mahatma Gandhi and other Congress 

iMden^^ HIndoi were being depicted by the Britieh prppegendi.te in Americe m 
fifth columniete and pro-Japaneee. 'fhe eigniBonco of thi» propaganda, aaid Mr. 
Khanna, would woll understood by the Hindus of India. He, however, declared 
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that the Briiishere or their propagandists would not be able to deceive India or 
the world for a very long time though they might succeed for some time. India 
was now awake and would not tolerate any humiliation. It would not tolerate the 
I’egging Act, the White Australian policy. Addressing those who, according to 
Rat Bahadur Mehr Ohand Khanna, believed in a New World Order and who, 
according to him, were today busv forming an Anglo-Saxon alliance, the speaker 
said that if they would form an Anglo-Saxon alliance, they in India and the East 
also believed and would form an Eastern Federation. To his British friends R. B. 
Mehr Ohand Khanna wanted to say that when it was a fact that they would have 
one day to go from India it was better that they left India as India's friends. 
Concluding Mr. Khanna said that if Mr. Churchill would not like to preside over 
a Cabinet under whose care the King's Empire would be liquidated he had no 
hesitation in saying that India had not produced great men like Mahatma Gandhi, 
Ft. Jawahar Lai Nehru, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and Veer Savarkar to see 
India remain in chains. 

Dr« Moonjcy who seconded the resolution, stated that the resolution provided 
an irrefutable proof of the fact that the Hindu Mahasabha was not a communal 
organisation but represented the Nationalist India. 

Mr, Neelkanth Dai M. L. A., (Central), supporting the resolution, said that 
the resolution before them r^resented the National demand. This demand would 
not be ci)n ceded the Britishers in their present mental mood, 'i'he Briiisbers 
said they were prepared to part with power if the r>eople of India would agree 
between themselves. That was an impossible condition, said Mr. Neelkanth Das, so 
long as the third party remained. He declared, "let Englishmen clear out. 'I’liis 
will make it possilile tor the two parties to come to an agreement without any fear 
of each other or the fear of Pakistan. The Englishmen are saiidwitching India 
between British Imperislism and Pakistan which is their creation. ' 

Continuing, Mr. Neelkath Das said that if the Britishers wanted to remain in 
India on the plea Uiat they had to discharge their responsibility to the minorities 
and other interests then they must cease to talk of parting witli power in favour 
of India. He asked the British Government to be sincere in what they said and 
reminded them that they were committed to the Federal Constitution for India and 
they sliould make no attempt at dividing this country. He further said that he 
wanted not merely the removal of Mr» Amery from office because if Amery goes 
a Hcliiistcr might come. He therefore stood for the abolition of the oflice oi Mr. 
Amery lock, stock and harell. 

Jtaja MaJieshwnr Dayal ( U. P. ) said that while nations were busy fighting 
the battle of ireedom and democracy, whatever litile freedom India enjoyed 
had evaporated and in the Hindu majority provinces one would find Covemors* 
dictatorships established and those who demanded freedom had been })Ut behind the 
bars. The speaker said India did not want to wait and could not depend upon 
promises to bo fulfilled after the war. Political freedom was the only remedy for the 
ills of India, and he said that the Anglo- Muslim conspiracy to imiMdo the efibrts 
for the attainment of India's freedom should not be allowed to succeed. 

Messrs Ashutosh Lahiri (Bengal), Shastri ( Debar), Loka Mai uSind) and Dr, 
Naraag further supported the resolution. Dr. Nurang, in the course of his speech, 
referred to the policy of appeasement which, he said, had failed because the appetite 
of the Muslims continued to increase as they were given more and more to eat. The 
Muslim Leaguers had also used the slogan 'quit India’ but their position was tliat 
the Britishers should divide India before going away. The speaker thought that 
there was not a greater opponent of India’s freedom than Mr, Jinnah who was 
undoubtedly the biggest impediment in the way of India's lilieration. Dr. Narang 
thought that India's freedom depended solely upon the solidarity of Hindus whom 
he advised to unite and resolve with full determination to do the great thing with- 
out any fear. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Hindi Banned Among Detenus 

Mr, Kundan Lai Lamba moved a resolution condemning the Punjab Govern- 
ment’s action in prohibiting the political prisoners and detenus in the Pun jab Jails 
from using Hindi as the medium of their correspondence with friends and relatives. 
The resolution demanded that the right for writing letters in Hindi should be resto- 
red. Mr, Lamba condemned the Punjab Government’s attitude towards the Hindus 
and their language. The relation after being seconded by Mr, Rameshmar Mishra 
( Bihar ) wae {laseetL 
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Bbnoai. Fauikb 

Afr. N, c. Chatterji moved the third resolution regarding the famine situation 
10 Bengal which ran aa follows 

“This Conference records its opinion that the Bengal Famine, which is respon- 
sible for the loss of lacs and lacs of lives and for widespread misery, destitution 
and malnutrition afTtcting over a ciore of Bengal's population, is a lO'in-made 
famine. The food crisis and the sufferings of the i^eoplc were accentuated by the 
bungling and inefficiency of the Moslem League Ministry which was installed in 
office by manoeuvring on the tiart of the then Governor of Bengal. T»ie price 
racket and the black market were encouraged by the policy of the League Ministry 
which appointed its party supportera as Goveriinient agents for the purchase of rise 
in famine-stricken Bengal and who were advanced more than five crores of rupees 
for such purpose. 

**ThiB Conference offers its heartfelt sympathy to the victims of famine and their 
families and calls upon the British Government to appoint an impartial commission 
to enquire into the causes of the famine and to report as to how the persons 
respoiihibie for this famine should be dealt with. 

‘•'I his Conference calls upon the Goveriiraent to appoint a representative Com- 
mittee composed of the leaders of all parties to formulate a scheme of rebabililalioii 
in order to restore the social and economic life of the Province." 

Mr. N. C. Chattkrju while proposing the resolution, gave a detailed account of 
the distress in Bengal caused by the famine conditions. The claim that one of the 
biggest blessings of English Rule in India was that famine for all times had been 
ended bad once again been proved to be false. It was a pity that in the province 
of Bengal, the home of Drah-Dandhu Chitta Battjan JJass, whose charity knew no 
bounds, people had died for want of food Rice had been sold at Rs. 8(3 to Rs. 130/- 
per maund with the result that the fioor man was not able to purchase rice for 
personal consumption. He pointed out that the Bengal Government bad failed to 
serve the people of Bengal in their distress. 

Dr. Moonje, seconding the resolution, said that Bengal represented the intellect 
of India and if intellect was in danger, then the whole body becomes useless. It 
was lliercfore iiecossary that intellect should he saved. 

Lain Brji Lai, Inspector, Arya Bchools, while supporting the resolution deli- 
neated liie sad story of Bengal famine and referred to the useful work which the 
Arya Bamaj had done to help the people of Bengal. He stated how Lala Khunhal 
Chand and the speaker himself witn other workers of Arya-Bama) had gone from 
village to village, helping the dying people. 

The resolution after being further supported by Mr. Ram Niwan ( Agra ) was 
pivBscd. 

Lathi-Cuargb 

Mr. Rama Nath Kalia moved the resolution regarding the lathi-charge on 
the presidential procession at Amritsar. The resolution ran as follows : 

“Wiiereas tiie police of Amritsar committed assault on the procession organised 
by the Reception Committee in honour of the rresident of the Ail-india Hindu 
Mahasahhi* Session. Amritsar, when it was proceeding in perfect peace and order and 
theieby caused injiiries to a large number of innocent persons by indiscriminate 
lathi-ci>aige, the (Jonference places on record its strong condemiialiori of the action 
of the district authorities and urges the Government to take action against the local 
officers who acted in a thoroughly irresponsible way." 

While Mr. Kalia was commending the resolution to the meeting, there was a 
hostile demonstration and uproar in the huge gathering which demanded of the 
mover to tell them what practical steps were being taken to “avenge the insult 
offer *d to the Hindus.” Tlie audience did not allow Mr. Kalia to proceed and order 
was restored by Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerji with a little difficulty. 

Dr. Mookerjee addressing the gathering, said that none felt more htimilialcd 
than the speaker himself over the iusull that bad been offered to the procession. 
The sense of humiliation was all the more because they were all unarmed and 
those who dispersed them were fully armed. He said that it was not for the 
Hindu Mahasabha to decide what action they should take in the matter but it was 
for the people of the Punjab and more sp^ially of Amritsar to consider and to 
decide how to answer that deliberate insult which bad been offered to them. Ho 
wanted to remind the audience that be and other delegates were their guests snd 
they could not do anything without their fullest consent and without them. Dr. 
Mukherjee said : “I can tell you, however, one thing for myself that if you. the 
people of Amritsar decide to take out any procession at any time you will have 
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only to Bend me »n intimation and whereever I mi^rht be I will come to you at 
once to join that proct^AHion.” But Dr. Mukherjee wanted them to remember that 
nothing Biiould be done witiinut proper preparation. It waa not wise to go to face 
one’a otM'Onent iinartued. He regretted that the local authorities had found every 
lame ezt'UHe and “fell upon innocent proceSHioniets in the darkneaa of the night." 
He aaa sorry to say that the communique issued regarding the incident was a tissue 
of falsehood and the action was so unwarranted that the auihoritiea did not seem 
to acknowledge it. Dr. Miik« rjee said that when be talked about the matter to Sir 
Manohar Laf who was with him this morning, he was surprised to learn from him 
that the highest ofGcers had hteii udd that there was no lathi-charge. Bir Manohar 
Lai was shown the injured persons and the speaker hoped that an enquiry would 
be made though he was unmindful whether an enquiry was conducted or not, 
because his main coriHideratiou was that the truth about thia cowardly attack be 
made known to the world outside. 

After this Dr Miiki.eijee put the resolution to the House which accepted it. 

There were, howevi r. loud protests from a large s^'Ction of the public who tOld 
Dr. Mnk»ij e (hat the funviiicial leaders would not do aiiythiiig In the matter. 
BhoutH against Bir Gokol Ghand were raised by a section of the cr»wd who 
demanded from nim to give up his Knighthood. Dr. Mukerjee however, succeeded 
in pacifying the audience. 

Other Resolutions 

A number of resolutions were moved from the Chair which were all passed. 
These resolutions induried assurance to the Hindu ruling chiefs of Mahasabha^s 
fulkst support in any agitation against them by non-Hindiis and pressing upon 
them the neceshity id introducing progressive rtfoims in the administration of their 
Btates. A resolution regsrding Kashmir State was also passed and Muslim League 
propaganda against ihe Btate^ was condemned. Dr. Mukerjee said that the 
Maharaja of Kashmir would have their support in his effort to prevent any 

(jiislaiight of communalhm for which preparations were being made Hesoluiioiis 

regarding the Hindus ol Balinhisthan ana the admiiiistraiions of Hyderabad and 
Bnopal >'tuteB vis-a-vis the Uindiis, the formation of a constitution suh-commiitee, 
the esiablisiiment of all-India Hindu Women’s Conference and protesting against 
the licein e for a slaughtt r house at Nurpur, and the appointment of a vigilance 
committee and to safeguaid the interests of the Hindus in the minority provinces 
were passi'd. 

In tlie course of his concluding remarks. Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukerjee while 
thanking the Reception Ci'miuittee. said that he and the delegates had been deeply 
overwhelmed by the kindness of the people of the Punjab and the wonderful res- 
ponse while the Punjab had given to the cause of the Hindu Mahasabha. It 

appeared to him that the heart of the brave Hindus of the Punjab bad been 

touched and be appeahd to the Hindus of the Punjab that they should build up 
the Mahasabha and make it a living organisation. The Punjab of Lajpat Rai 
stood aa an ideal for the whole of India and even though Bengal had produced 
great men, yot the name of Lula Lajpat Hai was a household word in Bengal. 
Lajtiat Kai and others were great leaders of yesterday and the present Hindu youth 
was going to provide leaders of to-morrow ; and if any one of ihtm thought that 
the present leadership could not do better, he appealed to the youths not to sit 
idle but take up the work in their own hands. He wanted new blood to be 
infust^d in the Mahasabha not for solving the problems which confronted the Hindus 
of the I’unjab and Bengal but the whole of India. He said : “If we can unite, 
we can keep the Eastern and the Western gates of India well-guarded and the 
Punjab and Bengal can thus maintain the integrity of glorious India." He wished 
to make it clear that the Hindna of Bengal and the Punjab and other minority 
provinces were not opposing Pakistan for their own sake but as sons and daughters 
of the great India. 

He appealed to the Hindua of the Punjab to take full advantage of the 
enthusiasm which had been created and organise themaelvei. The Mahasabha was 
a democratic organisation and any one could become ita member by paying four 
annas and those who thought that the Mahasabha leadership was not doing good 
work, should join it and give it an impetus. He wanted the Hindua to stand on 
their own legs to protect their rights and the rest would follow. 

Referring to the resolution regarding the political demands. Dr Mukerji aaid 
that the demands contained in that reaoliition were in fact the National demands. 
Referring to the Muslim League, the President of the Mahasabha aaid ^at at 
Karachi the oat had come out of Mr* Jinnah^s bag, where he demanded from 
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Bri^Bh to quit India after dWidinfi: it. It aeemed that bavins lost all hopes of 
getting Fakiaian from the Hindus he was now looking to his British friends nod 
asking them to divide India and then quit this land. What a colossal ignorance of 
practical politics it was. Ur. Muketp was, however, glad that Mr. Jinnah had at 
least learnt to use the term 'quit India** and he hoped that he would very s(h>i] 
forget the demand from the Briiish to divide India and would work for the first 
part of the demand. Dr. Miikerji said that he was prepared to let the Britishers 
live in India as employees and not as masters. He said that the Mahassblia waa 
opposed to no one but it wanted to maintain the liberty and integrity of India 
because for the Hindus there was no other country but India and they could not 
have their holy (jHiigig and the Jamuita divided by the support of Hritish sword. 
No one could cut India into pieces if the Hindus were detenniiud to maintain ita 
integrity and he. therefore, appealed to every Hindu youth to instil in log own 
mind the ideas and ideals Ot Hinduism which preached fiateiniiy und < quality. 
Keferring to the significance of the sword on the Hindu flag. Dr. Mtik' iji said that the 
sword was not meant to kill others hut to afTord protection. l>r. Mukeiji made a 
passionate apptai to the Hindus to learn not to fight shy of realities hut face 
facts and set their own house in order. He concluded the speceh aniidsi loud 
applause. 


The A. 1. Hindu Students’ Conference 

Second Session — Amriltar- 28th December 1943 

Presidential Address 

^In this storm-tossed world with its racial prejudices, machine-guns and 
U-boats, with its narrow nationalism, make the deinocratic teuciiing of the 
‘Vedanta’ the leading principle ot social ethics for humanity at large.** This obser- 
vation was made by Mr. JV. C\ Chatterjee, Working President of (he Hengal 
Provincial Hindu 8abiia f»residing over the Second Hessioii of the All-India Hindu 
Btudenis* Conference held at Amritsar on the 28tb, December 1948. 

Referring to Pakistan, ho said : "In spite of ail fiiianctal or other considera- 
tions we must refuse to exchange our undivided and indivisible India for any 
independent fragmented units. Pakistan would moan the crippling of both the 
Hindus and the Muslims in Bengal and in the Punjab and if the Bengaiees and 
the Puiijabees unite, Pakistan shall vanish into oblivion. 

Mr. Cbatterjee said : "1 thank you for electing me to the Chair. The land 
of the Vaude Mataram offers its respects to the land of the Vedas. The greatest 
achievements of the Indo- Aryan race were accomplisbed in this sacred land of the 
five rivers. Bince the dawn of human civilisation the Punjab has been the birth- 
place of lnd »-Aryan culture. This Holy City of Amritsar is sanctified by the 
sacred memory of the Bikh Gurus and martyrs and by the trogedy of Jalinnwalla 
Bagb. I'bere has been a close spiritual and ))Olitlcal ooiita«;t between the Punjab 
and Bengal, which was reinforced by the inspiring messages delivond by Bureiidra- 
nath Bancijee, Uipin (Jbaiidra Pal and Deshabandhii Obitiaranjan Das. 

The Punjab was and is indissolubly linked to the rest of Jlindiisthan and, 
God willing, with your devotion and sacrifice, the Punjab shall never bo severed 
from Hiiidusthan. 

Banqbatan 

Remember the future of Akhand Hindiistban will depend on the success of 
Banghatan. Do not divide, do not alienate, bridge all gulfs. Hindu-Hikh concord 
will dispel all fears of Pakistan. If the Bengalees and the Punjabees unite. 
Pakistan shall vanish into oblivion. 

Famine-stricken Bengal baa special lessons to impart to the slndent world 
of Bindiisthan. Due to starvation, malnutrition and diseases millions of our 
people have perished. We are grateful to the Punjab and other provinces for the 
spontaneous assistance rendered to famished Bengal. Particularly, the apleiidid 
work done by the Arya Bamaj deserves mention. 

Bengal ia now in the grip of malaria and cholera and there is paucity of 
qalniue and other drugs which can save haman lives* In some villsges in East 
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Bengal more than half the populaiioD bad been swept away by famine and its 
afterroatb. In some places in Midnapore skulls are lyinf^ on the load side, the 
jackals having devoured the rest of the famished victims of the ftimine. 

'I'liis famine has clearly demonstrated that a strong Central Government is 
efismtinl to cope with such a crisis and to co-ordinate the aciiviticB of the 
provinces. It will be a blunder to weaken the Centre in the future Constitution 
of India. 

Young Mind at Sea 

The young mind in Bengal and dilTerent parts of India has been in a state 
of ferment. There is a feeling that the present political and social fabric has 
merely tended .to pert>etuate the wretchedness of the masses, Ihe old slogans and 
shibboleths do not work any more- The yonitg )>coi>le, particularly the students, 
are demanding a more realtstic and more hnmnne ideal. 'I'lie idea of mere charity 
is repulsive to the poor masses. 'Ihe starving and fainislud people dmiand justice 
upon this earth. Those of you who have toured in the fannne-strirk n aiess and 
have actually seen fKfOple dying of hunpr and have seen mtu and dogs fighting 
for a morsel of food, can realise now a frightful mental chaos comis uion the 
young mind when it eornes in contact with such uitfathoniahlc depths of misery. 
After tMO centuries of civilised rule there has been little efl'oit genuinely mnde for 
the redemption of the masses. It is clear that another means of salvation must 
be found. 

Freedom from famine can be secured by freedom from alien bondage. India 
wants her freedom. Unfortunately Mir. Churchill has denied it. We wanted to 
fight ns a free nation side by side with the united nations. 'Ihe Hindu Muhasabha 
WHS practical. It gave a lead to the coiintiy to militarise and to equip our people 
in order to ciefend our country. Mr. (i*hiirrhill has declared iliat he has not 
become the first Minister to work for the liquidation of the British Empire, 'ihe 
Atlantic Charier has been drowned in ihe Bay (>f Beti);Bl. Tiuly, India hss con- 
fronted Britain with a first class moral prohhm in this war. It is (oolibh to say 
that our people are pro- Japanese. Our sympathy and spontaiieouB hel)> to the 
cause of freedc'm transcends all bounds of clasi-cs or cieids or taiihs. We want 
to play a ercative role in human history, piovidid oui own country is oBsured of 
freedom and democracy. We want Br-itain to demonstrate in adiu.! prai tice that 
this is not an imi>eiiiilistic war. In this moment of perplexity boldly face end 
examine the piohlcms of the day. 

We are convinced that the defeat of Hitler is certain. "We are also convinced 
that with the collapse of Fascism Imperialism shall die. Independence shall come. 
The world forces are all operating in our favour. Neither Chiu chill nor Ameiy 
nor any combination of politicians can prevent Hiiulusiban from achieving 
freedom. You must be building U|» your organisation and jour character in such 
a way as to he ready for Independence when it comis. However much the 
differences in India may be exaggerated or exploiiid, whatever may be the proyia- 
garida of the nominaieu emissaries of the British Government in the various 
countries. India is to-day determined to get both justice and ficedtm this lime. 

Many Indian Icndera are still rotting in jail and the cleavage between India 
and Engiimd is widening, 'Jhe powerful apparatus of Biiush propaganda has 
been working in full swing against them. We wish fc^ir Sii.ffnrd Cripps had not 
taken np an attitude of “either take it or leave it.” 'Jhe break-down of (.’ripps* 
negotiations was a first class political tragedy. But how could we conscientiously 
accept the scheme which wanted to poison the constitution in India with the germ 
of vivisection ? How can we willingly be a party to a scheme which had a big 
dose of Pakistan ? You should realise the difference between the redistiihuiion of 
provinces and the Bclt-deferminaiion of provinces. Every Hindu is a Federalist. 
The cardinal princi)de of federation is that it should be an indissoluble union of 
indissoluble states. Pakistan would mean the crippling of both the Hindus and 
the Muslims in Bengal and in the Punjab. The grim realities of famine have 
demonstrated b»yond the shadow of doubt that in order to feed our starving 
people foitd-Btuff must come from Hindusthan. Pakistan would have completely 
converted Bengal into a Kabarasthan I 

Oppose Pakistan 

Remember that we are opposed to Pakistan because our ideals, principles and 
objects are diametrically opposed to those of the Muslim League. 'J'be Muslim 
League wants vivisection of our country and keep it practicallj under British sub- 
jection and want to assert that the Muslims are a nation' whose political destiny 
must be different from that of the Hindus. Borne misguided Hindu leaders ^v 
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fallen into trape^ of the_ Pakietaniata and encourage the idea of aeparation on finan* 
ciai f^rounds. They think that we ahall get rid of the Aiiaiicial dra^a and Bulivtfn- 
tiona II we accept Pakiatan. Aa a matter of fact Pakiataii will be economically 
bankrupt and will be devoid of thoae pconomic reaoiircea without which civiliaea 
states cannot function. Butin my opinion in apite of all financial or other 
conaideraiiona we must refuae to exchange our nndiviiled and indiviaiblc India for 
any independent fragmented unite. Kemember, aentiment and ties of culture and 
hifltorical afimity are the strongest forces in human life. 

In this storm-tossed world with its racial prrjndicps, machine j;una and 
U-boats, with its narrow nationalism, make the the ihmocratic Caching of the 
Vedanta the le-idin^ principUs of social ethica of humanity at iHrjre. The Hindu 
must shake off their inertia, their listlcssness, their decaying; and draflinfi^ 
attitude, inf-ise into our social system a new vitality, a new eonKUousness 
and stamp out all flagging among the youth.** 


The Assam Provincial Hindu Sabha 

Muslim Penetration in Assam 

At an emertrent meelinp; of the Kxeentive Committee of the Assam Provincial 
Hindu 8ahha held at Now^ong on the 4th. September 1943, the following lengthy 
resolinion was adopted. The resolution runs as follows : — 

(A) This mcetintr of the Assam Provincial llimlu 8hahhn views with alarm 
and indignation the decision of the Government of Assam as embodied in their 
resolution on Lund Scttleint nt published in the Assam GH/.ptte of 2r»i i Aii;:nsl. 1913, 
and considers the said decision as wholly unwarranted and calcninted to aficct the 
interests of the Hindus most injiiriousiy and as such condemns the same for the 
following among other reasons:— 

(i) That the Land Settlement Poliey as adumbrated in the Sc'iid nsolntlon 
is to all intents and purposes nothing but the resuscitation under new and iiollow 
pretexts of the ill conceived Land DevGopnicnt Scheme of .Lme 1910 whi'*h was 
hatched in the teeth of vehem' iit Hindu opposition by the last Saadnlbth Ministry 
with ihe mise.hievons tiioiives of letting down the Hindus of the Ihovinee to a 
state of political non-entity and perpetual serfdom by reducing their itnmcrical 
strength. 

(ii) That fortunufely for the Hindus His Excellency the Governor of Assam 
took up the adminis'ration of the Province into his own hands after tin* liqni- 
daiion of the last Saadiillah Gdunet, and the chorus of protests ruiseil by the 
Hindus pcrsuadeil His ExcellencN to give a decent burial to the hated Land 
Development 8<d»eme. The abandomnent of the Sind Scheme was an 
act of fiuperwisdom on the part of His Ex'ClIcncy in as much 
as it averted the accelleration of communal ill feeling. The revival of 
the very same Sidieme at the firescnt moment when tlie enemy is already haltering 
pt onr floors, and when perfect nniiy among the ciunmiinitirs is indisperiMidtly 
necessary for successful proseention of War efforts and tor warding off aggressions, 
is an act of colossal unwisdom and betrays ih« reactinruiry p'dicy sttihboriily pur- 
sued bv the Moslem Majority Ministry regardless of the well-being of the province. 
The faked purpnaes set out in the preamole to the resolution have been ingrniionsly 
contrived to hoodwink the people and eainmiflage the most ignoniiiiiouH design for 
perpetuation of Moslem domination in the province. 

(iii) That the Ministry have miserably failed in their duty of protecting 
and safe'guardiug the interests of the different non Moslem comniiinities of the 
province and by allowing settlement of lands to the Moslem immigrants far in 
excess of the area warranted by the percentage basis have drliberatny perpetuated 
a wrong of the higest magnitude to the indigenous people, and to the Hindus in 
general. As a matter of fact 9S pc. of the lands hitherto thrown open for settlement 
have been allotted to immigrant Moslems. The resolution published in the Asaam 
Gazette of 2.oth August. I9l8 does not contain any safeguard for the Hindus nor 
any provision for bringing about parity in the allocation of lands to different com- 
nuoiiiee accoidiog to percentage on the population basis* The contemplated alio* 
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oAtfon of lands in suplus portion of Grazing Reserves to different communities “in 
proportion to their needs” is but s design underlying the entire Scheme and is but 
an instance of the application of the opportunity policy pursued by the Moslem 
Leaguers whenever and wherever the percentage basis does not suit or ilLfits 
their own purposes. 

(iv) That the attitude of the Government towards the professional graziers 
has always been characterised by callous indifference and gross apathy and the 
gradual opening of lands referred for professional graziers has not only grievously 
hurt the interests of such graziers but has also culminated in an appalling dearth 
of milk, which in its turn has had the natural effect of working as a insidious 
poison corroding the very life and vitality of the people. Further curtailment of 
lands reserved for professional graziers will immi^asurably intensify the difficulties 
of milk supply and will therefore be a positive menai^e to the health and growth 
of people. The present move of the Ministry as envisaged in the resolution in question 
is therefore anti-national in the extreme and betrays an unscrupulous disregard for 
the real welfare of the people. The insertion of the danse ~ 'when these are found 
to be surplus to requirements” in para 2 (a) of the Government resolution is 
nothing but an eyewash and a clever ruse for warding off adverse criticisms. The 
professional graziers who are practically all Nepalese have not re-'^eived as much 
attention as they so richly deserve both from the point of view of the vital problem 
of milk-supply and also from chat of the trem ui dons sacridms of the Nt^pilese 
people foe the can've of the King Emperor and the Ooiiiitry. fhe present mvivc will 
surely place insurmountable hurdles on the way of prosperity and expansion of 
their profession 

(v) rhit the deforestation of vast areas of lands has already caused a decrease 
in the rainfall and so the pridu ‘tion of crops has not sliown any appreciable 
corrosooniiing improv )m<oit and tiicre-iae, notwithstanding large areas of land being 
settled with \f nlem immigrants during recent years. Furtiier deforestaiion as 
contemplated in the Government resoiution will still more lower the raiuful and 
eff^^ct the climatic conditions of the Province and also increase the possibility of 
frequent heavy floods with disastrous effects on crops. Thr revenue derived by one 
hand will bs spent by the other in giving gratuitous nlief and in combating the 
concoinmi^ant evils of either floods or draughts. The golden vis'a of increasing the 
provincial revenue and of flooding the country side with abundance of crops may 
in conseiiuence prf)ve itself to be an ethereal project never destined to maierialise 
as A tangible reality* 

(vi) That Government resolution has now the natural effect of emboldening 
the land-hungry Moslem immigrants to carry on according to plan, a tremendous 
onslaught On all types of Government Reserves without waiting for the authorised 
Allotnumt of lands on just and enqui table considerations. An orgy of lawlessnesB 
has already been lot loose with the blessings of the single-group Moslem Majoiity 
Ministry behind it, and reports of inass-encroscbmciiiH on a welLi>rgn(ii.sed scale 
on almost all places of vantage by the Moslem immi&irunts sre diilv pouring in. 
The District authorities have become helpless and passive oi»l'*t»keip only on MCC(utiit 
of the MinisM-y having given a long mpe to Moslem immigrants for trampling 
down the existing laws of land settlem Mit with unrestrbued In'eiise. 

(B) This meeting of the Assam Provincial Hindu Sabha in view of the facts 
and reasons slated above strongly urges on the Gv>vernmcul to drop the entire 
Scheme of Land Settlement as embodied in their resolution and for vindication of 
law and order to take immediate drastic measures against the encroachers on 
Government land iu different parts of the Assam Valley. 



The All India Muslim League 

Council Meeting — New Delhi — i4th. November 1943 

Mr. Jinn ah Rb-Ei^ected President 

The All-Indift Muslim Leat^ue Council whii^h was held at New Delhi on the 
14th. November 1943 re-elected Mr. Af, A, Jinnah as the President of the League 
for the coming year. The fc^ecretary’s annuuncemciii that no other name had 
been ^ suggested by any Provincial League was i-reeied with loud applause. 

The Council passed a resolution strongly condemning “the dastardly and 
insane assault’’ made on the person of Mr. Jinnah in Bombay and thanking 
Almighty God for saving the life of “the beloved li*iider of the MuHsalmans." 

The Council further congratulated Mr. Jiiinah on his providential escape and 
prayed that he might he spared long to guide the hundred million Muslims of 
India under his great leadership to their cherished goal of Pakistan. 

I he resolution was moved by Nawabzada Rashid Ali, President, Lahore 
Mnaliin League, and supported by Mouluna Jamal Mian and Khawaja t!^ir Nazi- 
muddin, the Bengal Premier. 

Mr. Jfnnah’a Addresa 

“This maiimuvring on the part of tlie Government to create the impression that 
there should be a united Central Government of India shows that the die-hard 
Tories who rule Great Britain do not wish to release their hold on this country,’* 
said Mr. M. A, Jinnah, addressing the league Ci>uncil to-day. 

Mr. Jinnah said he not only wniiticl the MnslimH but every man in this 
sub-continent to realise this. When the British talk of Central Government, the 
sole object was that neither Hindus nor Muslims were to be freed. It meant the 
continuation of British domiiiadon and British iiilc. 

Pakistan^ he said, postulated freedom for Hindus as well as Muslims. There 
could be no Pakistan without the Hindus getting freedom in their Hindustan. 

Referring to the proposal of Akhand iliiidiistan or Natiouul Government be 
said the ernx was the establishment of Hindu Raj and Hindu dominated Govern- 
ment in this country. The results of this were so obvious to Muslim India, that 
they were to be transferred to a Hindu Raj and instead of the British garrison 
they would be kept under order by the Hindu garrison. Was it possible for the 
Hindu leaders, hr asked, to accoifplish cr achieve this when the Muslims were 
fully alive, alert and vigilant ? Could they expect Miislim liidja to sign their own 
death warrant ? 

Around these three rival schemes centred all the propaganda that filled the 

S ress and issued from the platform, since the Council last met, and barring this 
Ir. Jinnah saw nothing that had happened on the political horizon of India, 
that he should comment on. PJe was meiitioniug these isflues merely in order to 
refresh the Council’s memory. 

Mr. Jinnah expressed concern over the developments in l^ehsrjon and said 
that a resolution on the subject would be placed before the Council to-morrow, 

Turning to the food situation, on which a resoluiion is to be moved to-morrow, 
Mr Jinnah said that the Working Committee had given seriuns consideration to 
the matter and would not only make carefully considered iiroposals but also facts 
about the situation. He defended the Ministry in Bengal and declared they were 
doing their very best. When they got in, the conflagration had^ already started and 
Bengal was over-whelmed with a crisis. Borne one was responsible for that confla* 
gration. *l'he Nazimuddin Ministry went there as a fire-brigade and were doing 
their utmost to put out the fire. He deprecated the activities of those who even 
in the presence of death were wickedly using the occasion for political propaganda 
and for the attainment of ulterior objects” He said the famine in Bengal was 
man-made and was the greatest blot on the British Administration in ^ India. 

Mr. Jinnah referred to the affairs in Kashmir and said the situation there was 
really very serious If the accounts reaching him were to be believed, be would 
say the situation was appalling. Ho appealed to His Highness the Maharaia to 
look into the matter and discharge his great responsibilities as a Biiler of the 
State, and the duty that be owed to his people, nearly 80 per cent of whom were 
MuBsalmaDB. He should not allow this state of things to continue. 

What is our proposal, asked Mr. Jinnah, offering a new definition Of Pakistan 
as freedom for Hindus snd Muslims alike. Without hskistan forming the basis o! 

36 
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coDBtitutional oegotiatioDB, he feared that, no fruitful reanlts would materialiBe, but 
be betrayed real anxiety that Buch a diecuBBion should not be delayed any longer 
since Iobb of the )jreBent opportunity for mutual understanding would land both 
Hindus and Muslims in disaster. Failure to reueh a settlement by negotiations# 
according to his reading of the situation, would be playing into the hands of our 
enemies. Who they are he left his audience in no doubt — British Raj means, he 
said, slavery for both Hindus and Musliros. He claimed to see through the sudden 
discovery by British publicists, new arguments underlying the necessity to maintain 
the unity of India, the famine in Bengal providing the latest text for such propa- 
ganda. Could the Central Government be really stronger than it is to-day, he 
wondered, if the Bengal Government shed any of iis limited authority under 
Provincial Autonomy. Nevertheless the purpose of all this manoeuvring on the 
part of Britain was to perpetuate the system of Government under which English- 
men would remain at the top. 

Only when Mr. Jinnah referred to the food situaiion in Bengal in the con- 
cluding portion of his address — that too after a gentle bint from Nawahzada 
Liaquat Alt Khan — did be seem to realise that the probli m was cai)able of solution 
only by the united efforts of all iiarties and by the mobilisation of tlm resources of 
all-India. Mr. Jinnah contented himself with the f>b6f;iVHtiou that the famine in 
Bengal constituted the greatest blot on British administration. 

Ban on Membership of Okganipation 

Mr. Jinnah thanked the Council for the expression of their sympathy 
and Joy over his esttape. He did not want to say anything more on the subject. 
He appealed earnestly to evt^ry Muslim to conte under the banner of the 
Muslim League, because theieln lay their salvation, 'i'he constitution of the 
Muslim League was the most democratic that could be framed. 'Jhere was no 
Muslim to whom the doors of the Tica^'ue were not open. If they were 
dissatisfied with the leader, surely, the remedy lay in their own hands. 'I he 
leaders were the creatures of the will of the people and existt d on their approval. 
I hey could remove him in 24 hours if they so wished, by exercising their right 
under the constitution of (he party, but if tiny tried to settle things by knife and 
force, that would mean nothing but bloodshed, chaos and misery. 

Mr. Jinnah said that he was responding to tlic call of the nation by cheerfully 
accepting his re-election, because it gave opportimitiert to serve the people. 

Besides the four Premiers of Bengal, the Ttinjab, N. W. F. P. and Sind 
there were present at the Ijcague Council meeting, Sir. M. Tf, Gazdar, Mian Abdul 
Haye^ Mr. Abdul Matin Choudhunj and Khari Bahadur Kliuhi'o, 

PUN.TAB AbSEMBLY LeAGUE PaIITY'S POSITION 

Mr. Karamat AH withdrew his resolution demanding a clear and definite 
statement from the Muslim League Party in the Piinjub AsHembly regarding its 
attitude towards the Provincial and Central MuKlim League I'arliaraentary Boards, 
and whether it maintained that the pre.scnt Punjab Ministry had been formed by 
the leader of the Punjab League Party, as the pailiamcmary sgent of the Muslim 
League. He was doing so, he said, in view of the decision of the liPague Working 
Committee to appoint a sub-committee to examine the coiistitution that had been 
framed lor the Muslim League Party in the Punjab Assembly. 

OujEcnoN Taken to Portions of Bwawi Dayanand's Book 

The Council unanimously passed a resoliiiion moved by Moulann Khtvaja 
Abdul Ohani and seconded by Moulana Zajar AH Khan, m. a. ( Central), 
emphatically demanding from the (iovernment of India that those cliapters of 
Bwami Dayanand’s book Satyarath Piakash which ^‘nntnin object ionsblc and insul- 
ting remarks againstr' founders of religious, particularly against the Holy Prophet of 
Islam, be proscribed immediately.” 

League Members and Rhaksar Organisation 

A resolution which imposes a ban on the Muslim Leaguers from having any 
oonnectioD with the Khaksar organisation was moved by ChowdhUry Khaliq^uz- 
zaman, who said, that the Khaksars had Jumped into politii s in a most dangerous 
manner and to their policy of dictation none could submit. Had Mr. Jinnah sub- 
mitted to the persuations of the Khaksars to see Mr. Oa7tdhi, where would the 
Muslim League be ? 

Mr. Chundrigar, President of the Bombay Provincial League, supporting, asked: 
the Khaksara consider that they are strong enough, why do they want to have 
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their wishes carried out by the Muslim I^ai^ue and not do it on their own Be 
invited the Khaksars to leave their oi^^anieatiou and join the Muslim League and 
try to change the ]:>oliey of the League accoiding to their desire from inside and 
not by outside coercion. 

Mr. Oazdar said that till lately they considered the Khaksars aa a useful body, 
and prevailed upon the runjab Government not to treat them harshly. The 
Khaksars ta-day were iolluwing a policy hostile to the League and in the recent 
SikarpuT bv-elct:tion, there was cousideruble inteiferetice by them. 

Mr. Hamul Nizami, who rose to opt)Ose the rtsitluiion, was constantly interrup- 
ted and hecMid. He cojisidered the rcsolutiou redundant in view of the already 
existinjit provisioris that Leaguers could not join any other organisation. He tliougbt 
that the resolution, wiiich they were passing, would result in division among the 
Muslima.Mr. Nawaz Khan also opposed the resolution. 

Mr. A/. Ashraf conceded ibat the writings and actions of certain individuals in 
the Kbaksar organisation could be condenietui, i)ut iinphasised that they should not 
condemn the whole uiganisatit^n. He was a sympathiser with the Khaksars, but if 
the Council passed the resolution, he declared, he would sever his connection with 
the Khaksar organisations. 

Mr. Jinnah obherved that there scenicd to be some confusion in the mind of 
the opposition, 'ihe Khaksars in the past ]n.d contimd their activities to religious 
and social matters. **11 was for that very rcHson that 1 did my utmost to save that 
organisation from Hiitisli npitSHioii. ^^iiice 1939, I have done everything with my 
whole heart and soul to see ttmt it was nut crushed**. *ihe moment they came into 
politics they were a fteparatc i)- dy. “Are yon or are you not satisfied that the 
Khaksars by their recent writings and actions have adopted a t)olitical policy and 
that this policy is i.ustiic to the i\iiisiim League ? You cannot owe allegiance to two 
organisations at one time”. Mr. Jinnah, however, made slight alleratiun in the text 
of the resolution, which as nmcuilcd read : ‘*Tiie Gouncil after careful and earnest 
consideration has come to tiie conclusion that the Kttuksar organisation which 
was originally a purely social and religious organisation, is, as now shown by its 
writings and actions, ]>ursuing a general policy which is hostile and aniagoiiistio to 
the policy of the ^IMndiu Muslini League. In these ciicumBtauces, Uie Council 
resolves that no immljer of the Miihiiin League should hereafter join or ooniiiiue to 
remain as member of the Khaksai organ isat ion”. 

The resolution wun { assed with two dissentient votes. 

* System of Mandativs bmopld End” 

The Council adopted three more resolutions. Uiie resolution related to Palestine. 
This was adopted by the Woiking Cuiiimiiue ut the League last night. 

The Ollier two leKolutioiis r< inicd to Mustim countries in North Afri(*a and 
Middle Last. One of them uiged upon His Mltic^<y’s Govern meut in particular and 
other Allied powers that the tenitoiics ie* eiifly leleuscd from the control of Italy 
namely Cirenaica, JJbya and I'ripoi should not only he not Landed back to the 
Indian Goverr.ment bin iluy be conhtiiuied rk iudcpeitdeiil Bovercign btates, that 
the “vicious system of maiiuaies should be abolmheci ojtce for all and the countries 
of which the inandaies Wdc held by (iieat Britain and France namely, Palestine, 
t^yiia and Lebanon be restored to ihc {•eople (»f those coniiiries to set up their own 
sovereign Govern men ts of tliose teiriiunes. J laving regard to the ofl-repcaled 
declarations hy tht; United Nations that tliey seek to liberate the subject naiioua- 
lilies, this Council dimands that Lho IlniUd J'owers should urge France to liberate 
Morocco, Algeria and 'lunls.’* 

'Ibis resolution was moved hy Zakir AH and seconded by Mr. Hoamin 
Imam, both of whom pointed out that the Allied Powers had shown their keen 
desi e to liberate the people now under the enemy voke but were lukewarm to 
'apply those jirinciples of freedom and justice to pieople under their own domination. 

The resolution was passed. 

Lebanon Developmenth 

The second resolution referred to Lebanon and viewed with "profound alarm 
the grave situation that has arisen in l^baiion as a result of the action of the 
French authorities in forcibly sup)>rc8sing the demand of full autonomy by the 
Lebanese and vied with satisfaction the clear declaration made by the British Qo' 
vernmtut with regard to the recent developments that have taken place in Lebanon, 
reaffirming the solemn pledge guaranteeing the indtr>eudeuce of that country. The 
Council further urges the British Government to take immediate steps to restore 
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nOTmftl conditioDB and to secure full independeuce for the country and thus preyent 
the situation from getting worse. ^ 

At. Zafar AH Khan, moving the resolution stated that the statesmen of 

the Allied Nations should realise that the people of the East were as eager to 
secure their independence and freedom as Giose of the Western countries. 

Maulana /ama/ if /an stated that it was because of the hostility towards the 
french that the Lebanese had welcomed British forces during the present war in 
their country. The resolution was adopted. 

Palestine Question 

Chaudhury Khahg-uz zaman moving the Palestine resolution traced the 
lustory of Arab- Jewish relations in that country. He referred to the protest of the 
Arab League against cerUin statements of Mr. Wendell Wilkie and Mr. Louie 
hlscner of U. H. A. and said that they did not know what those statements were but 
they ip tii® forefront in all anti- Arab movements. He 

claimed that the Balfour Declaration originated from America. The Muslims of 
India to-day demanded that the policy embodied in the British White Paper should 
be adhered to. He reminded the Council that the Palestine issue would assume great 
importance immediately after the war and they should remain alert with regard to 
this question. 

Mr. Latif^uURahman seconded the resolution, which was adopted ' and the 
Council adjourned. 

Resolution— Second Day— New Delhi— 15th November 1943 

Food Situation in India 

The Council concluded its session this morning after passing a resolution on 
the food siiuanon in India. 

Mr. yinna;/ disclosed lhat he had invited the Muslim Premiers of Bengal, 
Assam, Puiijui), hind and N. W. F. Province to meet him and his Working 
Committee at Delhi. Four of the Premiers had responded to his invitstiou while the 
Premier of Assam had deputed Mr. Abdul Matin Chawdhry to represent him. 
l”**^a*^ 1^*^®*?®*^^ engaged in formulating a common and unihed policy for the 
n^ Munlim Provinces and it was their intention to have that policy accet>ted by 
other Provinces and by the Government of India. He. was meeting the Premiers 
again this afternoon. 

1 he resolution on food situation adopted this morning was as follows; “The 
Council of the All-India Muslim League liaving taken into consideration the present 
food situation in the country, t>ariicuhirly In Bengal, views with grave concern and 
alarm the trsgic conB'quences resulting from it. in Bengal and some other parts of 
the country ; emphatirally urges the Government of India and the British Govern- 
ment to adopt nil mediat ely more vigorous and iffective measures to cope with the 
food problem iii the count.r> a' d to remove distress prevailing in Bengal and other 
parts of the country and further urges the Government to take effective precau- 
tionary roeasiires against recurrence of similar condiiions either in Bengal or in 
any other part of the wnintry 'I he Council calls upon the people of Bengal to 
give their whole-hearted BiirM'ort and co-operation to the present Ministry in Bengal 

which is doing Us very best for alleviating distress prevailing in that t'rovince in 
the future. Ihe Council appeals to Mussalmans all over India to continue their 
help to the people of Bengal either in cash or in kind. 

StV K, Nnzimuddin, speaking on the resolution, traced the history of the 
Bengal food crisis. He said that his Ministry took ofla« p on April 24. The situa- 
tion then was ihat rice was selling in Obicuita at Rs 22 and Ks. 25 per maund 
while famine prices were ruling in other areas. About that lime the Government of 
India announced their basic nian under which Bengal was to get 7,93.000 tons 
of foodgrains. boon after it became evident that the basic plan had failed and the 
Government of I iidia were not in a position to implement their promise. They 
actually received 73,494 tons of foodgrains. After a series of comerences and 
protracted discussions, the following alternative proposals were put to the Bengal 
Government for coneideraiion : (a) a modiBed form of free trade within the Eaatern 
^11 e based (m wagon movements from each province or (b) full free trade within 
the Lasterii Zone and the abrogation of the basic plan with a promise as emergency 
mejBure of relief until condiijone under the free trade aetlled down to 45,000 tone 
of foodgrains within a month. Jhe Government of Bengal chose the second alter- 
native. Early in July, the Government of ludia called another Food Conference 
When free trade was buried once for all and substiiuted by a revised basic plan 
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based on surpluses admitted by provinces. He added that the Government of India 
could not supply 45000 tons of loodgrsins in one monti) as promised under the 
free trade scheme. As a result of the July Conference, the Government of India 
Informed the Bengal Governmf.nt that they would receive 4, 41, OCX) tons of food* 
grains. The Bengal Governnirnt lodged a formal protest which did not produce 
any result bir Naziinuddin claimed that from the time his Ministry took othce, 
they had been continuously impressing on the Government of India not only the 
serious shortage of toodgrains in Bengal but the alternative need of supplies from 
Outside. 

Answering critics who had been demanding ss to what happened to the large 

2 [uaDtitiea of foodgrains sent from outside to Bengal, the Chief Minister said that 
rom March 1, to August 51, the total quantity of foodgrains receivtd in Calcutta 
on Government account including purchases by Government agents from outside 
Bengal and purchased within the province on Government account amounted to 
65,50 lakhs of mauiida. Out of this total it was found possible, atier meeting 
the minimum requirements of industrial labour employed in war work, the esseniiHl 
services public utility conceins and the amounts needed for distribution through 
cheap grsin sboi'S in Calcutta and the industrial areas to despatch quantities sggre* 
gating to 16,f)I lakhs of maunds to mofussil districts mainly for the relief of the 
areas in greatest distress. 

Keplying to charges that the Brovinoinl Government bad failed to deal with 
the situation, the Chief Minister said that the charge was without any juntificHtioii 
and baBcless. As for the assertion that the famine in Bengal proved that it was 
not possible to have two or more independent Government in India, (Sir Nazi- 
rouddin said : ^ Jhe HUtement of facts narrated by me proves conclusively that a 
Central Government with autonomous provinces cannot deal with a sitnation the 
like of which we liave had to face in Bengal. The Ontral Government has 
failed and will always fail to induce autonomoiis provin es to part with surplus 
food Biuir at the expense of their own people. The Ministry and their supporters, 
both in Urissa and Assam gave an ultimatum to the Government of India and 
oven the provinces ruled under Bcciiori 05, in spite of being directly under the 
Central (h>vcriiraeiit, practically refused to co-operate with the policy of the 
Central Goveriiincnt. The question may well be asked what would Bengal have 
done without food grains from outside and how could Bengal get them if she 
were an indepciident zone. Assuming the conditions to be identical, viz., famine 
and war, an indepeiKicnt Bengal would not have looked for outside assistance or 
be dictated by the Central Government. She would have reliid on herself and 
formulated cither a short-term or a long term policy to meet the situation 
instead of relying on uromiscs which could not bu fulfilled. Moreover, an 
independent Bengal would have had more effective control over transport 
particularly, railways and inland river service. Even allowing for the quota 
fixed for the military, if the railway and river service bad been under the 
control of the Bengal Government, they would have been able to distribute food- 
stuffs better than they have found it possible to do under the present conditions. In 
this cuiiiicction, I may mention that in June and July, allegHtioiiH were made 
that foodft tiffs sent to Bengal by railway wagons could not he unloaded in time 
owing to lack of juojxt aiTangements by the Bengal Govern men t. During the 
visit of the lion. *SVr J. P. Srirastava it was made clear to him, on the authority 
of the Kegionnl Food Coinmissioiier, that there was no basis for this complaint. 
An independeni Bengal would have had vastly better iiiiBneial resources.” 

“The financial scheme for the provinces under the Government of India Act 
and the Otto Niemeyer Award,” Sir A'. Nazimuddin coiiMiintd, “never contem- 
plated the possibility of the province having to incur ixi enditure on the scale 
necessary to met a situation like the one obtaining in Bengal. The Brovincial 
Government had to apply for financial ussistance for giving relief to the starving 
and dying people of Bengal. Before asHistance was given, conditions were laid 
down by the (government of India and after we agreed to comply with those 
conditions, a limited sum was given to us as interest-bearing loan. We have 
risked the future of our province and not hesitated to spend money fnely for the 
relict of the distressed, incurring liabilities • practically beyond the resources of tlie 
province. But. so far. the Cential Government have no* come forward with any 
offer of subvention and all that we have been told is : liaise the money yourself 
and in case you fail, we will find you the money. Independent Bengal would have 
had its own financial resources to meet a situation like this. I think, one of the 
reasons why the Muslims are demanding independent Governments lor areas where 
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they are in a majority, is that because of its entire reliance on the 
Oencre for finance. However, autonomous a province may be, its activities 
can be reatrieted and almost crushed by financial manipulations. It will 
thus be soen that tlie famine in Beu^at has shown that situations like the present 
cannot be tackled by a Central Government and in future no Central or Federal 
scheme tor India cau ever hope to meet more successfully a situation like tnis. 
It is true that food^rains are now pouring into Bengal, but it is due to the call 
of humanitarian seiitimcnts which no people or province can resist in view of the 
appalling couditionH in Bengal. As long as humanitarian sentiments count in the 
world, such aid will be sent from one province to another, and one independent 
zone to another independent zone. Even countries far apart on the map of the 
world and having little common bond between ‘one another, help one another, in 
distress, i'ne help which Bengal has received from other provinces is no argument 
against her political separation from certain other parts of India. Those who argue 
thus lay themselves Oiien to the charge that were Bengal a in Pakistan, their 
humanitarian sentiments would have evaporated and they would have refused 
to help Bengal merely because she was a Muslim State. I myself have a higher 
opiuion of our future neighbours in Hindustan* I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity of thanking the people outside Bengal for the most generous contributions 
that we have received in kind and cash from all sections of the people — rich and 
poor alike.” 

would also like to take this opportunity,” the Chief Minister said, ”of 
thanking tlie Viceroy and the military authorities for the steps they have taken 
for giving immediaic relief. Thanks to general Wakely’s organisation, we are 
moving over 2,00U tons from Calcutta into the districts and we may do even 
better. 1 also like lo acknowledge iii public the valuable assistance and the sympa- 
thic co-operation we have received from the Regional Food Commissioner, the 
hon'ble Mr. Justice Braund, He realised the critical situation in which we were 
placed and did his utmost to help us to obtain foodgrains from outside.” 

Discussion on thn Resolution 

Mr. Abdul Salam moved the resolution on the food situation. He severely 
criticisiKl the Central Government for its inaction, which, he claimed, was respouBible 
for the present state of affairs in Bengal and elsewhere. He said that the Govern- 
ment spokesmen had claimed that there had been a bumper crop. He wanted to 
know what had happened to that crop. 

Mr, Hanif Nizami (Punjab) moved a rider, which urged the necessity 
of price control and rationing all over India. He said that the British Parliament 
had been making political capital out of famine conditions in Bengal and the 
Opposition i^aiticH in Bengal were doing everything in their power to discredit 
the present Ministry, instead of feeding the starving niillioiis. He asserted that the 
real culprits were the uawubs, big landlords, zamindars and big traders. These 
had hidden the foodgrains and were making money out of the misery of poor 
starving people. 'Ihe profit-motive had united landholders, Unionisis, Leaguers, 
Hindus, MusliroB and ir^ikhs. Mr. ISizami said that the Muslims of India looked 
to Mr. .Tiiinah for guidance and he hoped that the League would adopt such 
policy as would secure food for everyone. 

iSir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah (Sind Premier) supported the plea for 
price control and rationing. 'The fact, be said, was that the demand exceeded the 
supply ol foodgrains in India at present and the only remedy open to them was to 
introduce rationing and have price control. They, in Sind, notwithstanding the 
instructions of the Central Government, had maintHined price control, with the 
result that there was ample food for everyone. Under :price control, provided the 
controlled prices were uQt varied every now and then, the cultivator was bound to 
unhoard his stocks. 

Raja Qhazanfar AH Khan, Parliamentary Secretary, Punjab, opposed both price 
control and rationing. He said that the Punjab Muslim League, by a resolution 
passed on November 11, bad opposed both price control and rationing. 

Mr. Nizami : It was not the Punjab Muslim League but its Working 
Committee and the decision was not unanimous. 

Mr. Jinnah : I do not know of that decision. You should have communicated 
it to me. 

Raja Ohazanfar AH Khan, proceeding, blamed the Central Government for the 
present siiUHtion in the country. He quoted figures to show that large quantities 
ol foodgrains had remained on station platforms waiting for transport. He claimed 
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tbit the Goyermneni of Indie was wholly incompetent and inefficient and there 
eonld be no improvement in the situation as lonf; as the "highly incompetent 
persons who manned the Government of India remained in ofTicc.*’ Those persons, 
ne said, did not enjoy anyone's confidence or res|.)ect. The remedy lav in the imrne* 
diate establishment of a National Government which task Uie British Government 
ahonld entrust to Mr. Jinnah. 

Nawah Isinnil Khan moved an amendment to the main resolution, which was 
rejected by the Council. 

Mr. Jinnah renewed his appeal for funds and said that after-care of the 
famished ^rsons would require large amounta of money. 

Mr. Hassan Jspahani explained the relief activites of the Bcn^ul Muslim 
Chamiier of Commerce. He said that early in the year, the Ohaml^er started a 
relief fund which was subsequently augmented by contributions received us a result 
of the appeal issued by Mr. Jinnah, On NovQmt>er 11, the toial amount nnicivifd in 
the fund amouuitd to Rs. 8^ lakhs in cash and Its. SMXK) in kind, t his had 
enabled them to feed 4o.000 persims every day in the province ami they ho!»od to 
increase this figure to l)0,0U0 persons every day. They had lo milk ciuHcens for 
children at which 325 were fed every day. In addition to this, large (|iiatuities of 
standard cloth and blankets had been distributed to deserving perHOas. They 
intended to close the fund on December 31. 

Working Committee — New Delhi— 13lh. November 1943 

The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim IjCugnc met at New Delhi 
on the 18lh. November 1943 at the residence of SawabznJn Lin nint Alt Khtm, 
Mr. Af, A, Jinnah presided. 'J'he Committee by a resolutiou, oflVied its whole- 
hearted and sincere congratulations to its President, Mr. Jinnah, on his 
providential escape and thanked God for sparing his life to giii ie and lead the 
Mussalninns of India. 

The Working Committee, having considered the recent correspondcnro that 
passed between the late Viceroy, Marquis of Linlithgow . and the Pnjsid. nt of the 
League, Mr. Jinnah, regarding the Kituation in Ktshmir and having heard a 
deputation of the leaders of the Kashmir Muslim OonfcreMcc, lioaderl by UhaivJhttry 
Ohulam Abbas, resolved to authorize its President to take siurh us he con- 

siders necessary in this connection. 

Muslim Premiers take part in Discussion 

The Premiers of Bengal, Punjab, Sind and N. W. K. Province and the 
Presidents ot the Provincial Leagues of Bengal, Bombay, TInited Pioviium'S, Punjab, 
N. W. F. Province, Delhi, Baluchistan and Central Pioviurca )>arlici|*ated in the 
discussions of the Working Committee oi the All-India Muslim licugun in its 
afternoon sessiun to-day. Mr. M. A. Jinnah prenided. The meeting alia 
considered the food situation in the country, and adopted a rcsoliiliou on I’alestine. 
The Committee adjourned till Monday afttrnooii. 

The meeting appointed a committee consisting of Sir NazimuJJin, Nawah 
Ismail Khan and Chawdhury Khaliguzzaman to examine, the constitution that 
has been framed for the Muslim Ijeague Party in the iqinjab Legislutive AHHenihiy. 

Palestine Question 

The following is the text of Ihe Palestine Resolution ado[)ted by the Working 
Committee : 

"rbc Working Committee has learnt with alarm and ntiscivings that Jewish 
agencies have again started anti-Arab propaganda and are pulling (strings in Ame- 
rica and Lngland for further immigraiiou of Jews into PhIcsUiic to the detriment 
of the just and legitimate interests of that country. Tlte Working C7ommittee 
consider it necessary to remind ilie British Government that the n'r)pcniiig of the 
immigration question will he directly in conflict with even the policy ont-liiicd in 
the White Paper and contrary to the solemn pledges given by the cx-Viceroy 
Lord Linlithgow in his letter, dated June 22, 3940, to Mr. Jinnaii, President of the 
All-India Muslim l^eague, in the following terms : 'Finally, 1 would invite your 
attention to the iiieasures so far taken to implement the policy laid down in the 
White Paper of May 19 namely, registration of Jewish immigration siitce April 
1939 in accordance with the provisions of the White Paper and the enactment of 
legislation last February with which you will l)e familiar from the refcreticea in the 
public Press and which was embodied in the Command Pa|>er 0,18(J controlling the 
transfer of land in the interests of Arab agriculturists. You may rest assured that 
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every consideration has been and will continue to be given by hie Majesty's Qovem- 
ment to legitimate Arab claims. 

**The Working Committee emphatically warns the British Government that 
any further injustice done to Palestine Arabs under Jewish or Foreign influence or 
by a departure from the solemn pledges to the Arabs from time to time which 
miglit result in the frustration of their national aspiration for independence will be 
greatly resented by the Muslims of India.’* 

'I'he Working Committee concluded its session on the 15th. November 
1948 after disposing of several questions relating to internal administration of the 
l^eague. It also fixed the dates of the next annual se-ssion of the League, to be 
held at Karachi. 

The Open Session of the League 
31 St. Session — Karachi — 24th. December 1943 

Haroonabad (Karachi) was a place of activity to-day when Mr. Jf. A. Jinnah 
arrived there to preside over the Illst. Session of the All India Muslim I.«agiie. 

I'he main event of the day was a unique and spectacular procession nearly 
two miles long, in which Mr. Jinnah was inkeii to the pandal to unfurl the League 
Flag at 7-HO p. m. to the accompaniment of the firing of 31 rockets. Smart for- 
mations of Muslim National Guards, dressed in grey uniforms, totalling 2,000 
volunteers, Akharas of Muslim physical ciilturists, Muslim students and Boy Scouts, 
fifty camels and an equal number of caparisoned horses, all ridden by Hazis in 
Arab costumes preceded Mr. Jinnah's carriage which was decorated to resemble a 
boat and was drawn by 31 camels — this figure symbolising the 3lBt session of the 
All-India Muslim League. 

Speaking from a rostrum to a vast crowd, Mr. Jinnah thanked them for the 
"royal reception” the people of Karachi had accorded him. He felt the honour all 
the more because Karachi was his birthplace. It was a fitting tribute the city could 
pay to the representative of the Muslim nation. 

Speaking of the goal of Pakistan, Mr. Jinnah said: "If we continue to 
consolidate ourselves, we aie hound to achieve our goal. In our drorts to achieve 
our goal, Bind has a major part to play. Karachi will be the gateway of Pakistan. 
Pakistan will include Sind, tne Punjab, the North-West Frontier Province and 
Baluchistan.” Mr. Jinnah declared : "Our flag symbolises our national aspirations 
and we must keep it aloft.” 

The unfurling ceremony was preceded by recitations from the 'Quoran*. 

At some points on the route of the prot^ession, people from the balconies of 
houses showered silver coins on Mr. Jinnah ; a Muslim Association presented a 
purse en route. 

Welcome Address 

Welcoming the delegates to the open session of the League and introducing 
the term Bindhn as a new synonym for Pakistan— which he defined as the land 
of the Indus and its tributaries, comprisifig only Kashmir, N. W. F. Province, the 
Punjab, Baluchistan and Sind — Mr. <?. M, Sijed, Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee, ill his address, said : *Bindhu wants not only to unite India but the 
whole world. Only that object cannot be achieved by the rncihods of those who 
have closed their eyes to history and hard facts.” 

Drawing a distinction between Sindhu and Hind, Mr. Syed said that Bindhii 
had been the meeting place, through the centuries, of many races, civilisations and 
religions. 'Tn no part of the world,” he added, '^had the fusion of philosophies and 
religions taken place in such profusion as in this land. Here have blended the 
teachings of the Vedanta, the lesson of Buddha and the preaching of Ouru Nanak 
and the great Sufis. Jhey have endeavoured towards religious unity. Untoucha- 
bility is nowhere less evident than here. In comparison with the influence of 
Egypt, Iran, Greece, Arabia on this laud, the influence of Southern India is 
almost negligible. 'I'liuB the traditions of the people of Sindhu are unique. They 
have a special message in the drive towards universal brotherhood and for the 
fulfilment of that mission they are better fitted than most. But some inhabitants 
of Kind, with a view to bringing about temporary combinations, have been mis- 
leading the people of Sindhu”. At the same time he accused the non-.Muslim 
inhabitants of Sindhu of showing a lack of national sense as was evidenced by their 
opposition to the *^buy from Muslims” movement. "The non-Muslims of Sindhu 
are joining bands with the non-MusUms of Hind, and want to make the inhabitants 
of Sindhu slaves simply because the majority of Sindhu's inhabitants are Muslims. 
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Under the oircnmaUnces, it is the duty of eTery Muslim of Hind to help us to 
meke our native land free and independent.’* 

Mr. Sffed thanked the Muslims of Hind for their efforts so far in furtherance 
of the Pakistan movement and said : **Now the Sindhu nation has reached the 
stage when steps for action are necessary**. Appealing to well-to-do Muslims of 
Hind to send capital and sincere workers to make Sindhu independent and econo- 
mically self-supporting, Mr. ycd said : "In the past you have sent such |>eople 
as Sayed Brelvi and Ismail Shaheed for the above purposes. Have you no Ahmed 
and Ismail among you now ? Our furtiire is interwoven with your future. What- 
ever high Btations in Hind you may occupy, they will not be t^rraanent 
without the stability of Sindhu. Your integrity in India will mainly depend upon 
the stability of our national state.** 

Mr Syed concluded by saying that great significance was attached to the present 
Session as it marked the beginning of a new phase in the political history of Millat, 
Mr. Jtnnah*8 Prealdentlal Addresa 

Speaking in a clear voice in pin-drop silence Mr. Jinnah declared : “As I 
have repeatedly said any coll that comes from you, any opportunity for service, I 
shall serve with my heart and soul, 1 shall not taller nor hesitate but obey. Since 
we undertook the revival and the revitalising of the Muslim lieague it is now seven 
years. These have been strenuous years. During these seven years, wo have made 
remarkable progress and it is admitted by our friends, and even by our opponeiita 
to-day. We have shown it not merely to India but to the world and wo have 
fully established that we are a nation. 

Raising his voice. Mr. Jinnah said: "We shall never rest conlent until we 
seize the territories that belong to us and rule over them.'* 

Mr. Jinnah continuing said : me tell you that the struggle is a hard and 

long one and it requires special patience, it requires every one of you— and now 
I specially address the youth— patience, hard work and steady progress in hiiilding 
the great nation to which we belong. Every step has to be considered from 
various points of view before we take one step and the next one. Yon will admit 
that so fur we have met every manoeuvre, every machination, every moment, 
every scheme and every design to break us, with Huceess every time. 

*'We have survived the opposition which first came from the (Government and 
bureaucracy, when we undertook reorganisation of the Muslim League. For reasons 
of their own, that opposiiion was slackened. Then came a terrific onslaught from 
the Congress— mass contact and challenges and when the Coiigres.H Ministries were 
formed the Muslim League was told and ordered to liquidate itself. Elections and 
bye-elections — Congress, Jamaits, Ulemas, Abrars, Azad Conference, Moinins- every 
effort made to destroy the Muslim League, to cause disruption among the Muslima, 
rebounded upon them as a boomerang. The Muslim League now is a true force. 
Even to-day we are not left in tieace.** 

Referring to the strength developed by tbe League during the last seven years 
Mr. Jinimh said : — 

'*1 most respectfully advise our opponents, the Congress or Hindu leadership 
or the British Government : You cannot break us. Don't meddle with our affairs. 
If you want to come to terms with us we are always ready and willing to come to 
terms with the British Govern inent or the Hindus on honourable terms and not 
any other terms. Today there is not the slightest doubt that the Muslim League 
ia the only authoritative and representative organisation of Muslim India. We have 
got our flag, our platform and what is more, our definite goal of i'akistan. We 
have created a complete unity of ideal and thought. Now we must undertake 
farther an organisational machinery— directive, efficient and effective for action. 

Mr. Jinnah then dwelt on the Hcor>e for a conatruclive |»rogramme and said : — 
"Muslim India has to-day acquired full conaciouHiiess and is taking keenest interest 
ill all that happens around her. Various suggestions such ns the setting up of a 
machinery to chalk out a programme of national iiiduHiries for Muslim India, 
national education and the starting of heavy industries in Fakistan have been made. 

Tbe task before the League is daily growing and the stage has come when it 
ia absolutely essential that a Committee of Action consisting of not less than five 
members and not more than seven should he set up to undertake the taak of 
organising, consolidating and unifying the activitiea of the League. 

Fcoi> Problem 

Dealing with the food problem, Mr. Jinnah referred to tbe conference of 
Muslim Premiers which he hsd convened in Delhi in November lest. He ssserted 
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thAt there was entire aCTeement among; the Premiers and it was absolutely untrue 
to suggest that Lord Wavell took the wind out of the League sail by summoning 
the League Premifra. The interview with the Viceroy came about only after the 
Premiers and himself had fully discussed the food problem and desired to meet the 
Viceroy. He (Mr. Jinnah) had no machinations whatsoever which Lord Wavell had 
upset. He had made it plain already that so far as the food policy was concerned, 
the League was willing to do its best in wiping out the scourge of famine and 

§ revent its recurrence anywhere in India. However, Mr. Jinnah asked whether in 
ealing with the food question, the agriculturists, the producers of food grains, 
should be bled white to fatten the industrialists, and whether there was going to be 
one rule of justice for one class and another rule of justice for another class. He 
was for total control of prices of not only food grains but also of essential articles 
necessary for the existence of the agriculturists. 

Attitude of Hindus 

Mr. Jinnah asserted that the Hindus were responsible for holding up the 
progress of t le country. 

He asked : '*Can we Mussalmans of India accept Akhand Hindustan, Hindu 
Baj over the entire sub-continent ? (Cries of *'No*’). Is it possible to expect 
Muslim India to agree to Akhand Hindustan and Hindu Baj on the continent? 
(Cries of **No, No”). Ihis is their proposal. They have not given up their dream. 
On the other hand, they talk of independence. Whose independence ? I have 
repeatedly warned you that when they talk of independence, they mean the indepen- 
dence of India and slavery of Muslim India ('shame'). Can you achieve Pakistan 
without independence of India ? When we say Pakistan, we mean not our indepen- 
dence only but independence of Hindus also. (Cheers). If the Hindus, owing to 
their obsession or dream or cussedness put obstruction in the way of the freedom 
of both and insist upon the freedom of one and the slavery of the other, I ask you 
who are responsible for holding up the progress of the country except the Hindus ? 

Viceroy's Appeal for Co operation 

Mr. Jinnah said that in the political situation the only new thing that had 
happened was Lord WavelPs appeal for co-operation at Calcutta. Mr. Amery too 
had made it clear that the principles of the Atlantic Charter were made applicable 
to India eighteen months before the Atlantic Ocean produced the Atlantic Charter 
(laughter). "Lord Wavell like a Soldier-Viceroy has spoken in plain language. In 
that respect, he has made a great contribution to the political problems of India. 
He is no more embarrassed by his mental bag which he found it necessary to 
jettison in the Mediterranean before he crossed the Suez Canal. (Laughter). Having 
put the political issue into cold storage indehiiitely, Lord Wavell had said that he 
was concentrating on winning the war. It is really astonisbing that he, representing 
the Crown and speaking with resnonsibility and seriousnesB, thinks that he can win 
this war while he is totally indifferent to the political situation. What happened 
. when the I^eban non question came 7 What happened when the Syrian question 
^ame ? Were all those political adjuatments made merely from the humanitarian 
point of view or the political point of view ? What happened when differences took 
place at Algiers with the French ? It is astonishing, it is slieer blindness to say; 
'''(My job is to win the war only’. With all humility I say to the British Govern- 
mV^nt you have got to get the whole-hearted enthusiastic support of some party in 
thi^) country if not ail.” 

vAs regards the Viceroy’s reference to the economic home front and preparation 
for peiace, Mr. Jinnah said : “How are you going to get all the resonrees of India’s 
energy amd determination if every party is kept at arma length, discontented and 
dissatisiiedV’ *"l'he Viceroy had aaid that he would welcome co-operation from 
anyone or a^.?ybody.” Mr. Jinnah said this is a fia^^rant abuse of the English 
word “co-open:jktiOD.” “What is co-operation ? Does it not in plain language mean- 
that without gi^^ing any part or any real share in the authority of Government we 
are asked to do t^he work of camp followers, menials and Bubservienta ? Can you 
expect any self-respecting organisation to accept that position ? And even if we 
were so foolish to i^ll in with this fantastic suggestion, can any intelligent man 
believe that we can ei^er succeed in putting real entbusiasm and secure the whole- 
hearted and genuine Bv;pport and co-operation of the people ? The complacency 
with which such pronouVeement are made is amazing. The British Government 
are pursuing a definite policy and they do not want the co-operation of any party- 
does not matter which party w.” 

The OooieMb d<ifc(idsid tb • oivn dwobedience movemeot if their demindi 
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were not conceded The Oongrees bed been out-lnwed. “Whet bee the reet of 
Indie done thet the UoTernment should telk to them in this lenBuege T We heve 
offered our bend of co-operetion for the job of work thet Lord Wevell wenta ue to 
do, provided our bend is accepted es thet of e confident friend with e reel sbere 
in the euthorlty of Qovernment end with e definite promise ttiet we shell win our 
ihere in the fruit of victory when we win it Thet hes been rejected. They heve 
outlewed the Conferees end 1 suppose they would like to outlew the Muslim Lesffue 
elso. We ere quite reedy for it (cheerl. But why do you bracket those orgnenise- 
tions together ? It is not honest. 1 sm of the opinion thet this policy thet is 
pursued by the British Qovernment is ttoing to prove dissstrous.” 

Voluntary Liquidation of Empire 

Referring to Mr. ChurchilPs statement thet be would not preside over the 
liquidation of the British Empire, Mr. Jinneh said : **i can tell him this. Volun- 
tary liquidation is more honourable than a compulsory one. It will redound to 
the honour of the British nation and it will be recognised by us as an act of 
friendrthip which got its value and assets in the future. But compulsory liquidation 
will have none of these advantages, and the British Empire will heve to be liqui- 
dated one day— whether you like it or not.*’ 

Continuing, Mr. Jinneh referred to the speech made by John Bright in the 
House of Commons on the India Bill in iSfiS end said: ‘'VV^’e are now impressing 
upon the Bucceasors of thet great British statesman that the only honest way for 
Qreat Britain is to divide and quit. Unity can only be on the haais of division of 
property and posaession to the respective two nations, the Hindus and the Miisal- 
mans, i'he other minorities will be the acid test. It will be the sacred solemn 
duty of Pakistan and Hindustan to safeguard and }>rotect and give a fair and just 
deal to the minorities under these two zones.*’ 

Criticism of Conqrbss Polcy 

Referring to the Congress. Mr. Jiiinah said that after their threats of mass 
contact etc. had failed their methods have changed. Their methods now are subtle, 
insidious and intended to play underground and undermine. 

*'l see no change except a parrot-like cry,” he said. *The cleverest party that 
is carrying on propaganda are the Commuiiista. They have so many flags— the Red 
flag, the tSoviet flag, the Congress flag and now they have been good enough to 
introduce the League flag also. They shout that they want Congress- League settle- 
ment. Who says no ? But the question is on what basis 7” 

Mr. Jinnah went over the history of the August Resolution of the Congress 
and said that from Mr. Oandhi\ letter of January 19, 1943 to Lord Linlithgow, it 

was clear that he stuck to his guns, namely, the August Resolution. It was a 

definite deliberate attempt to by pass the Muslim League and force the bands of 
the British (iovernment to surrender to the Hindus. 

**Ha8 there been any change since January 1943,” asked Mr. Jinnah. ''Millions 
of Congress men are outside the jsils. Now, they are contemplating a form of 

government based on the culture and on the system prevailing in the historic 
period of Vikramaditya. How then could any fair-minded person expect the 

Muslims to accept that post lion 7 

Mr. Jinnah then referred to "a few isolated Hindu leaders who were showing 
some sort of sympathv for our >>oint of view,” and said : "They however fight 
shy of using the word Pakistan and prefer the phraseology of 'self-determinatioD.* 
When they do so they talk with their tougue in their cheeks. 

**We are told that we are noii-co-o(>eratiiig with the Congress,” Mr. Jinnah 
said. ”lt was the Congress that non-co-oi^erated with the licagiie. The Congress 
took up the attitude to dominate and to assume by hook or by crook the reins of 
Government as Hindu Raj and Hindu Government. We are defending ourselves 
against that monstrosity and those machinations.” 

Mr. Jinnah added : “We are not told what impossible demand we arc making. 
But we are told that the Hindus will begin to prefer to make the best of things as 
they stand at present rather than agree to what they honestly deem to be our 
unreasonable deroauds. 6o rather tnan agree to our un reason able demands, the 
Hindus will and are ready to accept the British Raj. 

“Then we are told tuat our indifference to the goal of independence would 
lead the Muslim youths to rebel against the licague. Is not this untruthful 7 Is 
it not slighting the Muslim youth that their elder politicans are indifferent to the 
goal of independence 7 l.,et me tell you that this is vicious, sinister and wicked 
propaganda to incite the Muslim youth against the League, 
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'‘There is no truth whatsoever in the suggestion that we are reconciled to the 
British linj. On the contrary, we are told by Mr. Rajagopalachari in his pam- 
phlets ^‘The Way Out” that signs are, indeed, not wanting that the Hindus are 
willing to accept the British Kaj rather than come to a settlement with us.” 

Two things were essential and no time should be lost in bringing them into 
being, said Mr. Jinnah, unfolding the constructive programmel which he intended 
to place before the League. The two things were a Committee of Action with its 
own secretariet to establish a Bureau of National Industries in Pakistan and a 
Parliamentary Board with final powers in respect of elections. 

In regard to the first suggestion, Mr. Jinnah said heavy industries must be 
established especially in Pakistan. A national system of Muslim education must 
also be planned. The Committee of Action which would achieve these purposes 
must consist of not less than five and not more than seven persons. The Committee 
would organise and co-ordinate an AtMndia policy in this respect and examine all 
proposals and suggestions received by them. This Committee must have a regular 
secretariat. As regards the All-India Parliamentary Board, it was necessary 
because at present there was no detached body to whom election disputes could 
be confidently referred by claimants for League tickets. The Parliamentary Board 
would be a sort of final court of appeal in such cases, 'ilie stage had come, Mr. 
Jinnah concluded, to put more vigour into the All India Muslim League. 

Referring to the food situation, Mr. Jinnah gave a resume of the events in 

November when he had called a meeting of the five Muslim League Premiers at 

Delhi. It was untrue, he said, as a certain section of the Press had suggested, that 
Lord Wavell took the wind out of our sails by calling these Premiers to a 
conference at the Viceroy’s House. It was we who suggested after full discussion 
between ourselves that the Viceroy should meet the Premiers and discuss the 

question with them. It was false to say that Lord Wavell upset ‘^my machinations” 
because there were no machinations. We were willing and ready to do everything 
in our power to avert the scourge of famine and prevent its recurrence anywhere 
in India. It was false to say that the Premiers were actuated by any vested 
interests. It was not that we did not recognise the efiicacy of rationing, price 

control, procurement and a uniform policy. The real issue was why should the 
agriculturists labour to fatten the Industrialists ? 

Dealing with the work of consolidation already achieved by the League in the 
Provinces, Mr. Jinnah said the l^eague was now shock-proof and stunt-proof. They 
had made a beginning, however small, by having five League Ministries in the 
five Provinces in which Muslims were in a majority. These Ministries were functio- 
ning not because they wanU^d to provide jobs for their Ministers, but because the 
League was behind them. Whatever power the ministers possessed had been seized 
by the League. It was only power that would contribute to the organisation of the 
people. With such power as they possessed, these League Ministers could, if they 
chose, galvanise and unify the Muslim League into a living force in their provinces. 
They could take at least ameliorative and constructive measures in the educational, 
rural and economic fields. Mr. Jinnah likened the League MiiiisterB to laboratories 
and said, “Let us see what emerges from these laboratories.” 

Second Day — Karachi — 2Sth. December 1943 

Resolution on Pakistan 

The second day of the open Bession of the All-India Muslim League commen- 
ced at 10 o'clock to-night. The boo. Bir K. Nazimuddin, Premier of Bengal, who 
arrived in Karachi this evening, was seen seated on the dais. 

Chaudhuri Khaliquzzaman moved the following resolution : 

“Whereas the All-Iiidia Muslim League in its annual session held at Delhi in 
April 1943 had, ioi^ view of the vague, indefinite and unsettled policy of British 
Government towards the Muslim demands of Pakistan on the one hand and the 
unpatriotic, short sighted and antagonistic attitude of the Hindus on the other, re- 
solved to rely on the untiring efforts, grim determination and willing sacrifices of 
the Muslims of India generally and the Muslims of Pakistan zones in particular for 
the attainment of their cherisned goal, this sf^ssion of the All India Muslim League 
hereby resolves to appoint a Committee of Action of not less than five and not more 
than seven members to be nominated by the President to prepare and organise the 
Muslims all over India to meet all contingencies, resist the imposition of an All- 
India Federation or any other conatituUon for one United India, and prepare them 
for the coming struggle for the achievement of Pakistan.” 

The mover expressed the determination of the Muslims of India to attain their 
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objective of Pakiatan at ail costa. He pcMoled out the instance of the Lebanon, a 
small country with a small population which had been allowed to enjoy freedom. 
The proposed State of Pakistan with its huge territory and large population could 
hold its own. He deplored the attitude of the Hindus in their opposition to the 
just demand of the Muslims. Their attitude kept both the nations under British 
tutelage. 

The proposed Committee of Action. Mr. Khaliquztaman said, would undertake 
the task for achieving Pakistan and he assured them that it would not be a committee 
of words. In conclusion, he said the minorities in Pakistan would get a fair deal 
aud their legitimate interests protected. 

The hon. Sardar Aurangzeb Khan, Premier, North-West Frontier Provioce« 
seconding the resolution, said that Pakistan was ther very life and wiUiout it. 
Muslims would be slaves. He denied that the Muslims were retarding the progress 
of the freedom of India, but the freedom for which Hindus were Aghting was aimed 
at ultimate domination over Muslims. 

Sardar Aurangzeb continued : *T am prepared to fight for the freedom of India 
if the Hindus promise me self-determination in the six provinces in which we are 
in power. ’ *‘We are prepared to fight side by side with them only when they 
guarantee our freedom.'* he added. 

The Frontier Premier then referred to the war and said that if the British 
Government were sincere in their profession that they were fighting for democracy 
they must do justice to Mtinlim India. If they were not able to unify their own 
Europe, all the powers of which owed allegiance to the same religion, Sardar 
Aurangzeb asked, bow did they ex|M«t two different nations— Hindus considering the 
Muslims as untouchable— to come together ? ’'Sweden and Norway stand together 
on the map of Europe, but we are two separate counliies. Taking these views into 
account, the Muslims in the areas in which they are in a majority have a right aa 
a free aud independent nation.'* 

Sardar Aurangz* b Khan, proceeding, said that there was a limit to patience. 
Many j‘romiseB by the British Government remained unfiilfillcd, hut now conditions 
were different. If possession was nine points of law the Muslim League, be said, 
had already captured and was ruling over the provinces which came into the 
scheme of Pakistan. The Frontier Premier added that the Muslims were not only 
fair and just to the minorities but they had been generous to them. In Pakistan 
the conditions of the minorities would be such as to attract even the Hindus from 
Hindu India to come and live in Pakistan. 

Concluding, he said : "The day of reckoning is coming and when the call 
comes from Mr. Jinuah to us to get out and fight for Pakistan, we shall not falter. 
If we want Pakistan, we should not rely upon the British Government or the 
Hindus, but we should rely uv)oii our inherent strength and obey the orders of 
Quaide-Azara.” 

Khan Bahadur Sheikh Karamat Alt, M. L. A. (Punjab), supporting the 
resolution, declared that the issue of Pakistan had been before the public for a long 
time now and the Hindu community should realise that Pakiatan mean their freedom 
also He urged the Muslims to be prepared to make any sacrifice for the attainmeiit 
of Pakistan. 

Mr. Abdur Bah Naahtar ( N. W. F. P. ) said the Committee of Action would 
build and increase the inherent strength of the Muslima. 

He added that the days of negotiations and petitioning had gone and the 
Muslims should be prepared to make any sacrifice that might be required for achie- 
viog their goal. He warned the Hindus "not to fall into the trap of an all-India 
Feoeratioii’* which, he asserted, would only mean the continued subjection of both 
the communities. 

The House passed the resolutiou unanimously. 

Committee to Prepare Five-Year Programme 

Mr. Z. A, Lari ( U.P. ) moved the following resoluiioo : 

'^Whereas, as the first step towards consolidating the strength of the Muslima 
of Pakistan areas and preparing them for the heavy and onerous resDonsibilities in- 
herent ill the status of an independent sovereign Btato, the All-IndliiMuslim League 
has, with the support and co-operation of the Muslims succeeded in establiahing its 
governments in all the Pskistan Provinces, which has naturally opened up vast 
opportunities to the Assemblies and Cabinets for service to their people in the 
provincial sphere of activities like education, agriculture, irrigation, providinji; with 
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it ii acutely realiFcd that neither the people nor the ProTincial Btatea, which hare 
for lODK been deniid opportunities for a fair and natural development due to his- 
toricH), political and, in some iiiBtaneeB» con munai considerations, will be able to 
ameliorate their lot to any appreciable degree or efifectively function as a State 
without a gigantic and co-ordinaUd drive in the held of economic reconstruction and 
State induHtrialiaatioii, this sessicD of the AIMndia Muslim League hereby autlio- 
riaes the I’reaident to appoint a committee with ) oaer to prepare a comprehensive 
scheme for hve years’ programme for the economic and social uplift. State iodust- 
rialisation in Pakistan zonea, (or the introduction of free )>rimary basic education, 
reform of laud system, stabilisation of rent, security of tenure, improvement in the 
condition of labour and agriculture and control of money-lending. The committee 
shall submit its report as early as possible and an interim report not later than 
June 1944 to the Working Committee for necessary action thereon.” 

Mr* Lari hoped that the Committee to be appointed would go through the 
various questions relating to the uplift of the Muslims and make suitable 
recommendations. 

Tbe hon. Mr. Tamizudin, Education Minister, Bengal, seconding the resolu- 
tion, said that nowhere in the world was the standard of living so low as in India 
and none could bring about a millennium by merely preparing a comprehensive 
plan. The remedy was obvious and unless and until the people were able to remove 
the political subjugation, there could be no economic progress. There was no short 
cut to the desired millennium and their fiist duty therefore was to win independence 
and Pakistan simultaneously. 

Ooiitiiiuiiig, Mr. 'J'amizuddin said that if the Hindus really wanted to have 
independence Kir India, they should join hands with the Muslim League. If they 
were not prepared to do so, one could conclude that it was the Hindus who were 
standing in the way of the independence of the country. 

'I'be Bengal Minister then referred to the new world conditions that might 
emerge after the war was won and tbe need for a comprehensive economic and 
social plat). It was therefore quite opportune that a committee should at once 
undertake the task of planning ahead and draw up schemes for the future. Secon- 
dly, the promotion of literacy was of prime importance in any scheme of improve- 
ment. The Minister said : *'T)ie essential necessity is the removal of illiteracy. We 
shall not be able to do much without funds. ^ 

The essential industries should be run by the State and there should be 
complete industrialisation of the country. TV’e shall not be able to create conditions 
under which the State cau own all tbe essential industries unless we are able to get 
our independence. Money can come from tbe same source from which it came in 
Soviet Russia.*’ 

He liopf d thiU the coinniith^e that would be appointed would be able to draw 
up plans which could be given cficct to at least certainly in a free India. 

Mr. Hamid Nizamani supported tbe resolution. He said that the resolution 
sought to make the Muslims self-sutlicieiit and they would not have to rely for any- 
thing on Hindu India. 

Mr. Jinnah himself next commended tbe resolution. He said that the respon- 
sibility of selecting the personnel of the committee was bis. His experience of such 
committees in the past, said Mr. Jinnah, had been that people came forward merely 
for the sake of publicity. After their appointment they hardly did any work. He 
would not undertake a committee under such conditions. He asked tbe members 
of the League to come forward who were prepared to carry out siren uous tasks — 
men confident, capable and fully devoted to the task entrusted to them. Tbe report, 
added Mr. Jinnah, should be submitted to the Working Committee within six 
months and members should be prepared to devote their whole time to their work. 
He would chose the personnel of the Committee from the names received by him. 

Tbe resolution was passed unanimoualy. 

“Satyarth Prakash” 

Prof. Malik Inayatullah Khan of Lahore moved next the following resolution : 

''This session of the All-India Muslim League invites tbe attention of tbe Central 
Government as well as of the Provincial Government to those chapters of late 
Swami Dayanand’s book **8atyarth Prakash”, which contain objectionable, inaulting 
and provocative remarks against the Holy Prophet Muhammad (Peace be on Him) 
and other fouuders of the religion and emphatically demand that the said Govern- 
ments proscribe these chapters and also prosecute the publishers of these chapters 
under tbe revelant section of tbe I. P. 0. with a view to securing effective 
prevention for the publication of such litersture,” 
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In moving the above reeohition. Prof. Melik TnayetulUh aeid thetf einoe the 
beginning of Islam, Muslims bad never made ofienaire remarks against any religion. 
It was a pity that at a time when everyone wanteti to respect other ^ple’s reli* 
gious suBceptiblities. those chapters in **S^atyarth Prakssh” were allowed to remain 
untouched, Muslims had no objection to those chapters in "Hatyarth Prakash” which 
de6iied the religious precepts of the Arya tSamaj. Hut they could not tolerate any 
further the continuance in the book of chapters 13, 13 and 14, which were condem- 
ned by Muslims all over India. 

At this stage, the speaker wished to quote certain passsyes from the chaptera 
in question, whereupon Mr. Jinnah got up and said : *' These tmas^ges are so ubjeo- 
tionable that 1 do not want any ptihlicitv to be given to them/' 

Haji Alt Akhar Shah of ilyderabud ( Sind ), seconding the resolution, said be 
was glad that the agitation against the "Satyarth PrakaBh” first beirait in Hydera- 
bad (Sind). He insisted that all copies of the book should he seiKcd by the Govern- 
ment of India. 

M'^ulana Abdul Hamid said that even Mahatvia Oandhi had written in Young 
India that, so long as "Sstyartli f^rskash’' was extant, there could he no communal 
unity in India Muslims, he said, were prepared to make any sacriticc to see that 
the objectionable chapters were prosetibed. 

The resolution was passed unaiilmouely. The House then iidjoiirncd to meat 
again on the next morning. 

Third Day — Karachi — 26th. December 1943 

Effective Price Oontrol 

The session of the IMuslim League terminated itUH afternoon aPor all the six 
resolutions adopted by the t^ulijects Committee were piiMMcd unauitiiotiHly without 
a single amendment being moved. The oonference dispersed amidst shouts of 
'^Jiunah Zindabad**, ^Pakistan Zindabnd” and ^Muslim Lesgue Zindahad." 

The hon. Mr. Hussain Imam moved a resolution demanding immediate, 
comprehensive and effective price control on necessaries uf life and to ration 
essential commodities. Mr. Hussain Imam criticised the Government of India for 
not taking effective steps to prevent t>rofi leering, lioarding and to anange for the 
proper distribution of foodgrains. Inflation was largely nsponslide for the present 
distress and be urged the authorities to take effective steps tt> reacne pour fteople 
who had been afiecied advcnsely. Hy passing this rcHolMtinii, ho ^aid, the Lsagne 
would he Htanditig by, and lulhliing its duties to the mshscs. 

A spirited defence of the Hind Ministry’s food t>olicy was }>ut forward by 
Sir Ohulam Hussain Hidayatullah^ Fieinier uf Hind, wlio hccoikUmJ Uie resolution. 
He particularly resented the charge that the Hind (lovciiiment were out to win 
their favour at the expense of the vast majority of producers and cdiisiirners. Me 
said that exactly the opposite was the case. Onr critics sremed to forget tliat the 
Sind Government had the courage to turn down the Governmeiit of India’s on n 
invitation to drop price control which was tantamount hi giving a free hand to 
exploit and make money at the expense of the consumer. If the Sind Gov«>riimcnt 
had done so, then truly they could have been accused of Zamiiulary domination, 
but actually they bad made saciiii<res. such sacrificcH that they deserved well 
of the country. 

“1 am proud of my Ministry”, said Bt> Ohulam Husaaiiu and added that 
when Lord Wavell came to Karachi, he told the Viceroy that if Atr. Amarg found 
fault with the Provincial Governments then he, Sir Ghularn Hussairi, would have 
to reply to Mr. Amcry. 

Explaining how the measures proposed by the Hind Government were intended 
to benefit the enltivators and consumers and not the 400 or so zaminditrs, Hir 
Ghularn Hussain pointed out that in Bind the landless cultivator got fX) v>er cent 
of the produce to himself. Therefore, he stood to benefit from any liee in the 

S rice of grain but the condition precedent was that crop should not pass out of his 
ands. That was the crux of the situation. The cuUivnfor could not bold on to 
his crop for long. *1 am telling the cultivators,” said Hir (ibiilam Hussain, **do 
not aell before 1 return from l)elhi.” Sir Ghularn Hiibsain ssid that the culti- 
vators in previous years had suffered greatly due to low pricis of |uo<lncc, and now 
when they were asking for a little more an ouliry was being raised. It was but 
fair that the cultivators should get relief. 

Bengal’s Pf.iGBY 

Sir Natimuddin, who supported the resolution, sincerely thanked the military 
and tibe whole country for the great help and practical sympathy they had ahowu 
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to Beofi;aI in her hour of trial. He eaid the Muslim Leafrue Ministries had always 
worked for the masses and not for the rich. While the Ministries wanted to control 
the |)rice of agricultural produce, the control of the necessaries of life must go hand 
in band. The Ministries bad been falsely accused of ignoring the interests of the 
masses or of procrastination. Actually speaking, it was the Government of India 
that had so far been the supporters and protectors of vested interests. 

Dealing with the aman crop in Bengal, Sir Nazimuddin eaid it was essential 
to get hold of the aman crop in order to meet the situation better. But the 
Central Government was advocating a policy which might frustrate the object of 
getting hold of the aman crop in Bengal this year. The Bengal Government might 
have gone on with their scheme in this connetition but o)>jcctionB were raised by a 
member of the Government of India only a few days ago. If those objections 
were not quickly withdrawn, there might be great ditllculty in the procurement 
of the aman crop. Sir Nazimuddin warned. 

The Bengal Premier then painted a grave picture of the conditions in rural 
Bengal. Although famine was being overcome the situation from the point of 
view of clothing and health was giving cause for anxiety. In many villages as 
much SB 60 per cent of the population had been stricken down by malaria which 
was of a most virulent type. 'Ihe lack of quinine and paucity of doctors added to 
the complexity of the problem. The Bengal Premier appealed to doctors in all 
parts of the country to come forward to serve the people of Bengal. No less than 
350 more doctors were needed. His province would give good salaries and conditions 
of service. Dealing with the financial side of relief. Sir Nazimuddin said that the situa- 
tion with which Bengal was faced was an extraordinary one. Her distress was 
undoubtedly due to war conditions. The financial burden of relief should, there- 
fore, be borne by the British Guvernment and the Government of India and it 
would be unfair to saddle the Provincial Government with it. There was a trem- 
endous task ahead and a colossal amount would be needed for the rehabilitation of 
the stricken districts. The urgent need now was not food but medicines, clothing 
and blankets. Sir Nazimuddin took the opportunity to issue an erophatical denial of the 
statement issued by Mr. Savarkar that conversions of starving Hindus had taken 
place. There was not an iota of truth in Mr. Bavarkar’s statement, said Bir Nazimuddin, 
and added that neither 'Dr. Shyama Prosad Mookerjee nor any Hindu Sabha 
leader had mentioned such a thing to him either directly or indirectly. It was 
extraordinary, Bir Nuziranddin cOnc]ud«d, that a responsible leader of a section of 
the Hindus should give currency to such a baseless charge. 

After Mr, Abdul Matin Chowdhury also supported the resolution it was passed 
unanimously. 

Demand for fresh elections to Legislatures 

The need for holding fresh elections to the Provincial and Central Legislatures 
was stressed by Qazi Mohammad Iza who moved s resolution on the 6ut)ject. Mr. 
Isa said that the only reason for the postponement of the eUctions in India was 
to continue Section 93 rule. War conditions, he said, bad not stood in the way of 
holding elections in Canada, Bouth Africa, Australia and in other parts of the 
Doin ill ions. In any general or by-elections that might be held in this country, 
Mr. Isa said, the Muslim League was bound to have an overwhelming success. 

Mr. Yahya Bakhtayar, Baja Qhaznafar Ali Khan and Mr. Shaik Abdul 
Salam who supported the resolution, asked why other parlies in the country should 
be penalised for the mistakes of the Congress. 'I’bey asserted that only a fresh 
election could correctly reflect the opinion of Muslim India which stood solidly 
for Pakistan. 

The House also passed a resolution urging on the Allied Powers that the 
territories recently released from the control of Italy— Cyrenacis, Libya and Tripoli 
— would not be handed back to Italy but would be constituted into independent 
sovereign States. 

On the motion of the hon. Sardar Aurangzeb Khan^ Nawabzada Liaquat 
AH Khan and the Baja of Mahmudabad were unanimously elected Honorary 
General Secretary and Treasurer of the All-India Muslim League for the ensuing year. 

In putting the proposition to vote, Mr. M, A, Jinnak described Nawabzada 
Liaquat Ali Khan as '^my right hand.” The Nawabzada bad “worked and slaved” 
day and night and none could possibly have an idea of the great burden he 
shouldered. The Nawabzada, Mr. Jinnah continued, commanded the universal 
respect and confidence of the Muslims. Though a Nawabzada, he was a thorough 
proletarian and he hoped other Nawabs in the country would follow his example. 
Mr. Jinnah paid a tribute to the General Secretary for the services he had rendered 
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to the League doTiug the last seven years and wished him a long life of service to 
the eommiinity. 

Mr. JlKNAH S CONCLUniNO BPEBCH 

Winding up the proceedinga of the aesaion, Mr. Jinnah expresaed bis Batia- 
faetioii fit the niagnifi 'etit o( the raerting. He paid a tribute to Mr. 

Yumf Har non ^ the General Secretary, and Mr. 6. M, .S'yeii, Ohairiunn of the 
Reception Coinmittcp reapectively, and to the other inerahera and wotkera of the 
Committee for their untiring; etforta which hud made the Hcahion a gieai aucccag. 

Mr. Jiiiiiah cordially thanked the dviegatea for the great auccc»*a of tt.e Heaaion. 
Both in the presidential procension and inside the paitdal. he aria MuNlinia of every 
aection, Khojaa. MemonB. Blioraa, Patimua, in fact, of every class ami it showed 
clearly that Mnsliins were united. What was it that kei>t the Muslims united an 
one man and what was the bedMck and sheet-anoher of the Ciuniuniiiiy ? asked 
Mr. Jinnah. 

“It is Islam he said and added ; “It is the great book Qnran that i« the alieet- 
anchor Muslim India. I am sure that as we go on and on, there will l>e more 
and more of oneness — one God, one hook, one proplicr, and one nation.’' 

Mr. Yusuf Harotm, on behalf of tin? Reception Committee, thanki’d the various 
workers and organ isatiutis that helped the holding of tbu sossion Hncccssfully in 
Karachi. 


Fourth Day — Karachi~27th. December 1943 

Committer of Action Appointed 

A Committee of A**tion of six members was appointed by the Presiilcnt 
of the Ali-india Muslim League, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, alKnnchi on the l!7lh. 
December 1943 in terms of the main resolution passid at the srsHion junt conflmicd. 

The personnel of tlie Committee was as follows : Nauuib Ismail Khan 
(Chairman) : Mr. 0. M, Syed, Haji Sattnr Essnek Sait, Ntunib Jfttikar JIu,Hs iin 
Khan of Mamdotf Knzi Mohamad Ua^ and Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan 
(Convener). 

Mr, JinnahV arinoiincemeiit to the AVorking Committee regarding appointment 
of tbe Coininitiee of Action reads : 

“In pursuance of U(?soJutiofi No. 1 passed by the All India .Mttslim League 
Session held at Karachi on Deoe in her ‘do. 1943, I at>p<>int a Committee till the 
next Annual Sessions to undertake immediately ih© work of OJganising, co-or»linat- 
ing and unifying the Provincinl League and the entire Muslim L^au'iie oiuanisaiion 
in consfuiaiice with the consiitu ion, rules and programme of the AU lndia Muslim 
League.” 

Mr, Jinnah atinnunced that Uie following powers have hern delcualed to the 
(^'ommittee us antliorised by the l.eague Constiiution : Tt> l♦pp^»int or insliuite t^ub- 
Coiiimiitees for carrying out such duties and functioiiH as may be entiUHted to 
them ; to control, diVe<-l and regulaie all the Mciiviiits of the vaiions rrovii eiai 
Leagues, strictly in consonance wiih ihe aims, ohjc» ts and nil. s of the All-India 
Muslim League; to take disciplinai y action I'gninsi any number of the Lengne who 
violates the decisions of ifie Leiigne or acts in co* trav» »»i i.m of its tiims imd 
ohjects to a right of appeal to the (Council of the AlMi.dia Mu"lim L-agm* ; to snspt nd, 
di^BoIve or disaflilihte any Prowncml Liagne which fails in iisdu'irs infringes or 
ignores the decisions or directions of the higher bodies and to take di-e.iphnary 
action against any office-bearer of a 1 rovincial League who fails in hi- duties or 
ignores the decisions or direct ioits of the Working Com mi the or himlera the 
progress of the League iu any manner whatsoever, siihj. ci to right of appeal.” 

Parliamentary Board 

The Working Committee of the Muslim League which met this mnnitiig at 
the residence of Mr. Yusuf Baroon appointed a pHi-liamentary Board of three 
members in pursurance of the su-rgestioa mMle by Mr. Jinnah in his presidential 
addresH 'rhe members of the Committee were: Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan 
Ckaudhuri Khaliquzzamnn ; and the hon. Mr. HoHsain Jmum, 

After Mr. Jinnah, who presided over- the meeting, had announced the appoint- 
ment of the Comraiitee of Action, the Working Comraitfee resolved that, m view 
of the appointment of that Committee, it was not necessary to coiistiluie a separate 
All-India Civil Defence Committee as its functions will aleo be exercised by tbe 
Committee of Action. 



The All India Ahrar Conference 

Special Setsion — Lahore — 4th. & 5th. December 1943 

Proceedings & Resolntlons 

The special sesoion of the AlMndia Majlis-i-Ahrar Conference opened at 
Lahore on the 4th December 1943. 

The conference was held in a b\^ *6hamianna’ in the lawns outside Delhi 
Gate. ThouBanda of MiiSBalmanB were present and among tlioBe who participated 
were a large number of dchgateH from different parts of the country. Hafiz Alt 
Bahadur Khan, M. L. A. (Bombay) inauguraied the eonferenre. 

While inaugurating the Conference he said that the form of Government 
ordained liy Quran, which he defcribed as Hakiimat-Elahia (the Kingdom of God) 
was the most suitable form of Government. That Government would be the roost 
democratic form of Government under which justice would be done, both to the 
Muslims Hs well as to the non-Muslims. 

'I’he chairman of the Reception Committee, Maulana Mohd, AH, referred to 
certain grievances of (he Mussalmans of Kalabag and the alleged maltreatment 
being accorded to them. 

Sped Attaullah Shah Bukhari preBid^d over the Conference and spoke for 
about 2 hours. He concluded his srteech at 3 A. M. 

“What is there of iHlam iu you ? Do you have faith in the holy Quran ? 
Are you prepared to live the life ordained by the holy Quran ?** These were some 
of the queHtions addressed by Hazrat Manlann Ataullah Shah Bukhari to Mr. 
Mohammad AH Jinnah who claimed to be the “Imam Azam” of the Mussalmans, 
in the course of his last sjieech at the special session of the All-India Majlis-i- 
Ahrar Conference which concluded here early in the morning of 8lh. December. 
The final session commenced at about 9-30 p. m. and concluded at 4 a. ro, when the 
president of the Conference, Syed Atsiillah Bhah Bukhari finiBhed his speech before 
a gathering which he kept spoil -bound. 

Syed AttauUah Shah as also Maulana Mazhar AH Azhar, M.L. A. in the 
course of their lengthy speeches pleaded that the form of Government ordained by 
the holy Quran was the most suitable form of Government. That form was 
described by the two speakers as “Hnkumat Illahia.” 

The cry of Pakistan was described by botli the speakers as ^ a big hoax and 
both of them expressed (heir oppo‘<itioii to it because they maintained that the 
present leader of (hat movement did not know his own mind. Without telling the 
getjgraphy of the land which one wanted to (xissess no one could be owner of any 
land. Pakistan was described by the siieakers as a vote-catching device. 

Maulana Mazhar Ali said; “The Pakistan demand, which has as its back- 
ground the theory of treating a section of the people as hostages can never be 
acceptable.” “Did not Mr. Jinnah asy,” asked Maulana Mazhar Ali, “that if 
MiiBlims in the Hindu majority f)rovince were maltreated, the Hindus living in the 
Pakistan area would be maltrehted similarly ? “This is the type of justice Mr. 
Jinnah offers to or-hers and Ihon asks them to agree to his pro(>oBal of Pakistan.” 

Proceeding Maulana Mazhar Ali said : “Under Hukiimat Illahia, the form of 
government ordained by the Quran — no injustice will he done to anyone and all 
including the Non-Muslims will be treated fairly and justly.” 

Maulana Mazhar Ali in the course ot his speech referring to the activities of 
the Communists said tliat the slogan of CongresB-League settlement was “a farce 
started by the Onmiuiinisis Party to deceive the pe<»ple and remain in the public 
eye.” Maulana MazharaM had no hesitation in saying that the demand for the 
relt^ase of Mahatma Gandhi made by the Communists was neither sincere nor 
genuine. It was “a cloak to cover their sins.” There could possibly be no settle- 
ment between the Congress and the League. If Communists^ were really anxious 
for a Congress League settlement they should instead of wasting breath in raising 
empty slogans do some constructive work by having a settlement between the 
Muslim League, the Hindu Mahasabha and others who were all free and then take 
that formula for settlement to Mahatma Gandhi for acceptance. He felt sure that 
Mahatma Gandhi would accept it. . . j 

Maulana Attaullah Shah Bukhari asserted that the holy Quran had enjoined 
abBolute non-interference in other religions find had call^ upon MoalimB to respect 
the Prophets and founders of all religioiiB^ 
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Appeal WAS made for the Bengsl Relief Fund by Manlana Attaullah Shah 
Bakhsn and Msulsoa Mashar Ali aa also by Mr. Jehangir Kabir who thanked the 
Punjab and other provinces for the help rendered to the distressed people of Benftal. 

A resolution was passed stroiifsly protesting; aRainst the alleged ill-treatment 
of the Mussalmans of Kalabag by the Nawab of Kalabag. 

The All India Muslim Majlis Manifesto 

**It is to foster the eause of essential unity of India that the Muslim Majlis 
has come into being on mature deliberation of the MuHaalmaits. who have in their 
heart of hearts the interest of the Muslim community, 'they have joined their 
hands under the banner of the MusUiu Majlis to declare unequivocally that they 
will ultimately succeed in the cause they have espoiised both for the national and 
communal good. It is a mission of community service, it is a cause of national 
regeneration.” 

Thus stated a manifesto issued by the Muslim Majlis at Calcutta on the 
80th. July 1048. explaining the basic and fundamental principle on which it had been 
establisbed, with Khan Bahadur Sheikh Mohammad Jan, M. L. c., Bengal, aa 
President. The manifesto adds : 

*‘The present all round frustration of our national and economic life points 
out clearly the Interdependence of the Hindii-Muslim problems, wbieh have been 
made vexatious and almost insurmountable by the political opportunists in India. 
The BtU>mpt to create geographical barrier has been s gigantic political blunder on 
the part of its propouiiders. While the whole world ia improving upon the most 
sdvsiiced ideas of political solidarity, enslaved India is being comptlled to commit 
suicide in the name of Pakistan. 

is no use BU{)preBKing the fact that the majority of the Miisliins in India 
have been living a deplorable life of stagnation since the fall of their Empire. 
Their mental degrrdatioii is mainly responsible for their backwardness in politica. 
The Muslim leaders have always thought more of (hemaelves and the common 
Muslims have all along been exploited, 'i'he self-styled leaders made them constant- 
ly feel that they had b'*en deprived of their legitimate rights and privileges by the 
Hindus. But they were never induced to aspire for the ftetdnm of their country. 

^After the Great World War, when the mighty proldems relating to the 
desecration of the Holy Islamic places and the 'Klulafat’ question stepped into 
the politics of the Muslim India, the selfish and reactionary leaders lost control 
of the Muslim niassps for a period. But this period of tnass awakening was not 
allowed to live long. The reacfumary leaders slowly and slcalihily again caught 
hold of a larger number of Muslims in their grip. 

*^Mr. Jinnah's hadership of the Mualim l.«ague is One of the numerous links 
of the reactionary chain of the selfiah and self-styled leaders. He is, indeed, one 
of those leaders who have blocked the way to the goal of freedom and natinnal 
unity. As long as such leaders are allowed to reign supremo there is no chance 
of any compromise among the two great conimuniiies in India, and there is no 
chance of attaining freedom of the country. This reactionary leadership is a 
powerful weapon in the hands of the British Government to resi*4t the aHiuration of 
400 million people in their struggle for freedom. We must make an end of 
reactionary leadership to save onr cammunity from its baneful effects. 

'^Mr. .liniiah is now and then hanghiily insisilug that all his demands must 
be accepted verbatim by the Hindus, but he does not like to explain and clarify the 
issue underlying thia absurd and ridiculous demand. Hence the first and most 
important duty of every well-wisher of the Muslims is to diHeiitaiigle the Muslim 
community from the clutches of reactionary leadership, ami to lend them on the 
straight path of freedom. 'I he community should he trained and disciplined in 
such a way that it may get all ita political, economic, social and religious rights 
on the one hand, and on the other it may work jointly with other communities for 
the attainment of the countiy'a freedom 

*^ThiB is the basic and tuiidameiital principle on which has been establisbed 
the 'Muslim Majlis*. The Muslims are invited to join this organiBatinn in a body 
for the welfare of their community, for the good of their country and for working 
up a glorious future that awaits them. We must not forget that we are deetioed 
to play AO important part in lodia’a atruggle for iDdei)enaence,'’ 



The Sikh Conferences 

The Anti-Azad Punjab Conference 

Azad Punjab Scheme Condemned 

That the Sikhs of tliia iUqa are prepared to SHCiihce every thing to put an 
end to tills nefarious sciunie of partition of the Punjab was evident from the 
demonstratioiiH held on tUe otcaHiori of the Anti- Azad Punjab Confereiieo held 
at Panja rSahib on the 16th. August 16^8 under the ctmirnianKhip of Baha Kkarak 
Singh, vi*ter»ii 8ikh leader. Besidt's ttie preHident -elect. Sartiara Sant Singh, M, L. A, 
(Ot*iHial), Amur S ngh, IJ ar bun » Singh Seatani, Lahh Singh Narang, Maher Singh 
Chakwul, Durlanh Singk, Bncreiary, ProgrcMHive Akali I'arty and several otiier promi- 
nent bikiiH of Mie ihiqiia attended Mie conference. Bakshi Rachpal Singh, Advocate, 
Kawalpiridi, ChairmHii of the Reception Committee, welcomed the leaders and 
Bikh public to tne hiHtoritr conference. 

In the course of his presidential address Baba Kharak Singh unequivocslly 
condemned the Azad Punjab scheme and made a pas^^ionate plea for uidied India 
and equal and honoiirahle purtnership for all communities in the administration 
of the moLherland. He added timt Mr. Jinnah and Muster Tara Smgh were sailing 
in the same bout as agents of British Imperialism. He advocated stronger ties 
between Hindus and Sikhs. 

A resolniion characterising the Azad Punjab scheme as suicidal to the coun- 
try, the Bikh Paiiih and detrimental to the interests of the entire province 
was unaniiiiouHly adopted. Tlie resolution further added that in view of this 
scheme no powerful Central Goveriinieiit would he possible. 'I'hc conference, there- 
fore, totally rejected the l^akistan and Azad Punjab schemes and added that Bikhs 
would make every possible sacrifice to achieve tiie object of Indian unity. 

This resolution was proposed by Sardar Amar Singh of Bher-i-Panjah, who 
ill the course of his speech proved by facts and figures that the scheme would load 
the country to ruin. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

The Attock Akali Conference 

The Attock District Akali Conference was held at Bardari Gurdwara hall on the 
loth. August 1H48, under the chairmanship of Sardar Hnrnm. Singh, Advocate. 
Laliore. Master Tara Singh, Oyani Sher Singh. Oyani Kartar Singh. M, L, A., 
Principal Ganga Singh and others attended the conference. The President of the 
Ooiiferouce was tukeii out in a pi’ocession. Bakshi Ourch amn Singh, Advocate Rawalpindi 
and tliQ Ctuiirmaii of the Keceptiun Committee, delivered his welcome address 
which dwelt on the Sikii history and the part played by the Gurus. 

Sardar Haram Singh, Advocate in tlie course of his presidential address 
dwelt at considerable length on the Bikandcr-Balvev Bingh Pact, Azad Punjab 
Bcheme and Hindu Bikh relations. 

Principal Ganga Singh who moved the only resolution in favour of Azad 
Punjat) scheme in the course of his Sjieech hardly alluded to the merits of the 

scheme, hut delivered a tirade against the Hindus in general and the Aryy 
Bamajists in particular and the Hindu press. He attacked the opponents of the 

scheme vehemently a^d remained beating about the bush. The resuliuion ran as 

follows. ^Resolved thivt the Azad Punjab scheme sponsored by the bharomani 
Akali Dal is in the best interests of the community and further calculated to 
advance the cause in this part of the Punjab. The conference requests the Central 
bikh League and the ^haromani Akali Dal to take special measures completely to 
safeguard the inter* sts of this ilaqua.*’ 

The resolution being pul to ibe vote was carried by a majority. Certain section 
of the audience raised their hands against the motion. 

Anotiier resolution expressing deep concern on the food situation in the 

country leading to resllessness and demanding the establishment of National 
Government in the country moved by Sardar Ajit Singh SaAnt, Quetta externee, was 
also carried. 

The Dhundial Sikh Conference 

Master Tara Singh presided over a Bikh Conference held at Dhundial on the 
Srd and 4th. Oetober 1948. In his presidential address he emphasised the need of 
Hindu-Bikh unity. He said 
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**The politics of our country appear to have become completely muddled. The 
only Con^reBA Committee which tuticiioiis is the N. W. F. Prorincial Congress 
Committee. The leaders of this Ooii;;ress Committee are reported in the press to 
have openly advocated Pakistan during their recent eliH^tion cam|)aign. Rai Bahadur 
Ateher Cha>id Khanna^ while retaining his title has become Secretary of the Congress 
Party by securing direct com mission, though he has ntver before h<>en a four anna 
member even. The Hindu prfss never said a word against Rai Bahadur Meher 
Ciiaiid for betraying tlie Hindu Msha 8iii>hn, or against the ' oiigrcss Committee 
tor betraying the Oongress i»riti<*ii>te. Ttie Kai Bahadur has hreome a super-natio* 
nalist thoiigii he is still a Rai Bahadur. 'The Frontier Ooiigress leaders remained 
torcli-bearers of iiationaltsm though they do not ludicvc in one nation (for they want 
Pakistan). My little brain is in**apable of comprehending this resoiirceftdness. 

Look at the false ealninnious and inisduevons pritpagandu earned on by the 
Hindu prens regarding Sikh attitude towards the use of heef. It is true that a 
Stkh’s letter was published in a paper in which it was said that till sorts of meat 
is the same, but the writer was of opinion that nil aorta of meat was proldbiled in 
the ^ikh religion. Still in my opinion the writing was objcciioiiahlc. 1 had gone 
to my village to take rest tor a while, 1 did not comc to know of such a 

f ublication for some days. But as soon as I had opportunity to read the paper, 
forcefully cofidcmn*d the paper in which it uas puhiished. But the controversy 
coniiiities and tliese mischievoiiH papers impute to me the opinion I repeatedly 
condemned. 

In the Punjab the Siklis are the only people who actively firotect the cow. 
There have b«eii riots and murders. 'Ihe cSikhs alone fouglit tor protrciioti of cow 
and the iSiromsiii Akuli l)iil was the only organisatioii which rendered help in the 
resulting cases. The Hindus never rendered active assistanee. 

1 am jiiet; eoniing from Mukiu‘^nr near which a cow waa slaughtered hy 
Muslims ill ttieir village. 'I'he news residied Miiktear and the Akalis tliere at once 
raided the village. I he ciilftii h had fled away ; so there was no riot. But the 
proof of cow killing was taken poHsession of, and riiatie over to the police, ihtfii and 
there by the Akalis. I'redomiiiant population of Muktasar is Hindu, hut the 
Hindus never joined the raid tliough they had every sympathy with the Biklis. 
Look at this honesty of these Hindu papers; while publishing the news they 
suppressed the part played by the Akalis. For it was giving direct lie to their 
false propaganda. 

It is true that S. Baldevsiiigh's roinistcrHlup cannot ^woU'ct us from all the 
zuliira of the Muslim members, tnfhieniial persons and oilndals whose heads have 
been turned by this intoxicating power. Repeal of Commtinul Award and i<st.abliHh> 
ment of » (government in whicn no single commiiniiy may doininato is the only 
remedy for all the present evils. It B. Baldcv BinghM luiiiistership alone could 
protect ns, we would in»t be justilied to ask for any other proleciion. 'I’ho experience 
of S. Baidev Bingii's ministeiship lias all the more convinced us that there can be 
no effective inotectioii for us as long as the present ('OtiHiiiution operates. S Baidev 
Singh’s ndnisteihhip coinbiiicd with the war Hiluation has given ns the best protec- 
tion which was poHsible under the present form of Hovernment. But thia best 
protection is no suiistaiiiial protci tion. Hence 1 demand Azad I’linjab. I do not 
iinderslaiid the gentleiucn wiio are crying hoarse against the present conslitutiofi 
and (dead their helpicssiiess in serving Ihiir community under the (Tesent circiiiiis- 
tances and yet ojipose the Only proposal which cun proti'Ct us from the doiniuaiiuii 
of a single community. 

Lei me srare cir'ariv that if I'akistaii is CBlahlished the 8ikh community is 
lost for ever. The Hin<Ius also rosy lose, but they have sonie seven provinces in 
which they can rule If ihiiijsb is gone everything is gone. No (MJiisidcraiioii can 
make ns agree to Bakisian. 'J'he English may be strong enough to force Pakistan 
upon us, but we can in no case be willing to submit to Pakiatan. 



The Akhand Hindusthan Conference 

Chakwal — 15th. September 1943 

PreiidentiHl Address 

‘‘Freedom without solidarity of united India in Akhand Hindustan has no 
significance or value. No unit can be powerful enough to maintain her freedom 
in case vivisection of India is agreed u|>on. 1 am yearning for the day when 
United India attains "Self-government with Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs and other 
communities as ^iial and responsible partner and when no community will 
be allowed to dominate over the other. When diverse clans inhabiting America, 
England and Bussia, belonging to various religions and having different cultures 
can constitute one nation, there was no earthly reason to deprive India of her 
right to function as one single entity. I have throughout been a champion of 
complete independence for India and have placed this goal before me throughout 
my life. 1 am now, even in my old age, prepared to sacrifice everything for the 
achievement of my life's mission.** Thus observed Baha Kharak Singh, the veteran 
Sikh Leader in the course of his presidential address delivered at the Akhand 
Hindustan Conference which commenced its sitting at Chakwal on the 15th. 
September 1948 in a specially decorated pandal in the presence of a huge 
gathering of^ Sikhs and Hindus drawn from the remotest corners of the North- 
Western Punjab. 

Referring to the Azad Punjab Scheme, the Baba pointed out that it could 
not successful ty solve the communal tangle in the country, and was of the opinion 
that it would further widen the gulf between the various communities to a pitch 
that it would never be bridged. He characterised the scheme as anti national and 
impracticable, likely to disintegrate the united forces of the parties. Condemning 
the scheme iimquivocally, the speaker termed it as another name for Pakistan and 
advocated its whole-sale rejection. 

Continuing his address, the President pressed for a national Government at 
(he Centre and in the provinces and demanded the release of all political prisoners. 
He personally appealed to the Hikhs never to disassociate themselves from any 
movement started for the emancipation of the motherland on national lines and 
to offer whole-hearted co-operation to progressive and nationalist forces in 
the country. Concluding the Baba referred to the alleged mismanagement of 
Gurdwara funds by the party in power and exhorted all those present to 
concentrate their entire energies on freeing the Gurdwaras from the clutches of 
the present Akali caucus. He appealed for liberal donations towards the Bengal 
Keliei fund. 

Reception Committee Chairman's Address 

In the course ot his welcome address, Sardar Harbans Singh, Chairman of 
the Reception Committee, surveyed at considerable length the present political 
situation in the country with special reference to 8ikh politics in the Punjab. 
The Sikh community, the speaker said, had always stood for the unity of India 
and could never allow vivisection of their motherland. He detailed various argu- 
ments against the adoption of the Azad Punjab Scheme, which in his opinion, 
would reduce the Sikhs in this ilaqa to a iiosition of serfs and would prove a 
brake for (he attainment of complete independence of the country. 

Proceeding, the Chairman vehemently criticised the present Akali leadership, 
which, be opined, had degenerated to a sorrowful pitch. Criticising the Sikander- 
Baldev Singh Pact, the Sardar added that it was a dead letter as far as the 
Unionist Party was concerned. He also bitterly condemned the action of the 
Akali Party in co-operating with the Muslim League Government in the Frontier 
Province, He also vehemently condemned the attitude of the Akali Party regarding 
the use of beef, which he said, they had brought on a level with Jhatka. 

Prominent amongst those who attended the conference were S. B. UJjal 
Singh, L. A., S, Uttam Singh Duggal, M. L, A», 8, Amar Singh Jhahal, 

S, Amar Singh of ‘Sher-i-Punjab, 8 , Labh Singh Narang, Baba Madan Singh 
Ghaga, S. Ranjodh Singh, Bakhahi Rachpal Singh, Lala Shiv Ram Sewak and 
Bhagat Nand Kiahore, Municipal Commissioner. 

Asad Punjab Seheme Condemned 

Hall a dozen resolutions were unanimously adopted at the secoud open sitting 
pf the Akhand Hindustan Oonferenoe held on the next day at Dera Baha Kahan Singh 
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under the ohurmenship of Baba Kharak Singh when « huge gathering wae present. 
Sardar Amar Singh of the ^Sher-i-Panjab” moved the main resolution of the 
eonference, which ran thus t **Th6 viviecotion of India in the opinion of this 
conference is most detrimental and undesirable from all t)oints of view and will 
pinnae various States under a new scheme of )>erinanent warfare among themeelvea, 
making the states absolutely incapable of maintaining their independence after 
the partition. 

'This conference reiterates ita complete faith in the unity of India Akhand 
Hindustan and adds that the Azad Punjab scheme, which is similar to the Pakistan 
scheme, is detrimental to the best interests of the country, community, the nation 
and the Pantb alike. The conference demands Its wbol sale rejection.” 

Moving the resolution. Sardar Amar Singh quoted fans and tigures regarding 
the population and revenues in the various distrh'ts of the Punjab, to support his 
contention that the Azad Punjab scheme was injurious to the entire 8ikh community 
in the Punjab. 

Sardar Amar Singh Jhabal^ a prominent Congressite t^ikh leader, seconded 
the resolution and, in a forceful speech, exposed the tactics of the present 
Akali leadership. 

Sardar Uttam Singh Duggal, M.L.A., while supporting the resolution, severely 
condemned the Sikander^Baldev Singh pact and revealed that Sardar Balder Singh 
had told a deputation which waited upon him under his (the B{>eaker’e) leadership 
at Rawalpindi regarding the then impending appointment of the Director of Agriculture 
that he was helpless in the matter as the Governor of the Punjab wanted to 
appoint a junior Mu-tlira to the post. 

'I'he speaker added that the Bikh Minister was incapable of sateguardiiig the 
Sikh interests and was a more figure-head. 

Replying to the question as to what he (the speaker) had done for his 
constituency in the Assemiily and what he proposed to do to belter the condition 
of his electorates, Sardar Uttam Singh admitted that, placed as they were they 
could do nothing for their voters, as the plight of non-agriculturist represcritativca 
in the Assembly was simidy deplorable. The best brains in India, including 
Mahatma Oan lhi and Ft, Jawaharlal Nehru, would not fare belter if they had been 
placed in similar circumstances. 

He further questioned Akali lenders as to what right they had to thrust a 
Bclieme which thrcHtencd the very existence of the people in this ilaqa^-and without 
their consent or consuitation. The resolution was adopted nnantmously. 

Sardar Labh Singh “Fakhur” proposed and 8 , Labh Singh Nurang seconded 
the other resolution, demanding of Sardar Balder Singh to quit the Cabinet as 
he had failed to safeguard Bikh iiitcrests and the terms of the pact had not 
been fulfilled. 

The other resolutions demanded the immediate release of all political prisoners 
without further delay and pressed for the establishment of National Government 
at the Outre and in the provinces and appealed to the Bikhs all over the province 
to hell) Bengal sufferers to their utmost capacity. The Inst resolution opposed the 
ameiiaments protK)sed in the Gurdwara Act and warned the Government and Hikh 
members in the Assembly not to supt>ort the bill. Lata Shiv Ram ‘‘Bewak”, in the 
course of a forceful speech, brought home to the vast audience the effects of the 
Azad Punjab scheme on the people of this locality (, The) urn district) for whom it 
was a question of life and death. 

The A. I. Akhand Hindusthan Conference 

'To-day when the Congress is shut behind the prison-bars and its leaders 
subjected to the ordeal of intense sufferings it amoiints to an act of cowardice of 
the worst type to indulge in a campaign of vilification against them and it is only 
such people as have no sense of moral decency about them who can do this kind of 
thing,” observed Sardar Kkarak Singh in the course of bis presidential addreas at 
the All-India Akhand Hindustan Conference held at Adamke in his home district 
of Bialkot under the auspices of Central Akali Dal on the 27th. November 1248. 

Referring to the Peshawar speech of. Master Tara Singh and the communal 
«policy attributed to the Congress High Command, he said that he himself had had 
occasions to criticise and differ strongly from the Congress and, if in the future the 
Congress ignored the legitimate claims of the Sikhs, be would not hesitate to fight 
it tooth and nail but at a time like the present, when do such thing wae onder 
ooutideration mid the CoDgrees wm peaeiog through s greet ordeal for the common 
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object of obtaining independence for India, one should not stab it in the back but 
sympathifie with it and support it, 

Sardar Kharak Singh began by charart^rising the present time at the most 
critical period in the history of the world and said that the situation was becoming 
more complicated everyday, lie found it ditfi<’ult to say anything with certainty 
about the future of the world, but he wished that out of t)ie ruins of the present 
war some such world order might be born, in which ai) nations, big and small, 
would enjoy independence and had equal opportunities of progress. He thought 
that it could be possilile only under some dcmocraiic system and for that reason he 
wished victory for democratic principles but be warned tlie British Government that, 
if they thought tliey could deny India her birthright of freedom and still have 
peace, they were grossly mist>4k«M», because, even if they won the war, there could 
be no peace till India lisd been granted a free status in the comity of nations. 

Sardar Kharak Singh reierred to the famine condition in Bengal and the dis- 
mal failure of the Government maciilnery in preventing such a man-made calamity. 

Referring to Pakistan and Azad Punjab schemes, the si eaker regretted that, 
while other nations of the world hud taken a lesnon from the present war and 
favoured federation of nations, the short-sighted selt-centred leadership in India was 
carrying on a half-splitting campaign for the vivisection of India, which for the 
last so many centuries was considfred as one united whole, both culturally aud 
politically. 

The Punjab & Frontier Akhand Hindusthan Conference 

Apropos the news item published in a Stkh daily that the Sharomani Aknli 
Dal can bo bound only by a ilcciHioii of the h'ikhs alone regarding the Azud Punjab 
Hckeme and that the proposed Akhand Hindustan Conference being held at Rawal- 
pindi will be attended by Sanatanistis and Arya Samujists, the General Beerctary 
of the Reception Oommittee. the Punjab and Frontier Akhand Hindustan Confer- 
ence, sent telegraphic intimation to the tSharoinani Akali Dal that only ^ikhs 
will be allowed to vote Ofi this resolution on the Azad Punjab scheme and asking 
the Akali leaders to attend the Conference and decide this issue once for all. 

In this connection, Sardar Kartar Singh Duggal^ President, Stngh Sahka, 
Rawalpindi issued the following statement to the press, reviewing the details in 
a chronological order of the position taken up by leaders of the Akali Party 
regarding the Azad Punjab Scheme. “Jn November, lt)42, on the occasion of the 
birthday anniversary of Quru Nank Deiu Sardar Mt'la Singh, Akali leader of 
Rawalpindi, condemned the Scheme and the Akali leaders both. At a reprcseni alive 
meeting of Sf/c/is of ‘Ptwdf, Jheium, A Uock district and the Frontinr Province, 
held at (jiiru Singh Sahha Ruwal]>indi demand wsh made from Akali leaders to 
visit Rawalpindi and address Diwan and satisfy the Sikhs of this ilyqa. On January 
2H, 1941, another meeting of Akidi leaders was held at Gujar Khan. Bakhshi 
Gurcharan Stngh, Advocate of Rawalpindi, Sardar Ktshen Singh Alaq, Picsidciit, 
Singh Sahha, Gujar Khan, and others condemned the Akah leaders and tlie Azad 
Punjab Scheme. In view of the strong opposiiion to the Scheme from the Sikhs 
of this liaqa, Akali leaders could not come to Rawalpindi till August 14 when a 
conference was held at Punja Sahib. 

**lii accordance with the dicision arrived at between both parties at Punja. 
Sahib, the Young Men’s Khslsa Associsiioii, Rawalpindi CuulOnraent requested both 
wings to come to Rawalpindi and organise a joint coufereine and decide this issue. 
Sardar Amar Singh agreed to come but Akali leaders never agreed to a joint -con- 
ference. Similar things iiappcned at Chakwal ad Daultala, when invitations were 
issued to Akali lefiders to attend the coiifennces. Principal Ganga Singh was 
detrained at Sukho while Master Tara Stngh and Qyani Kartar Singh could 
not go beyond Gujar Kbau.” 

President-elect Arrives 

Baba Kharak Singh, President-elect of the Punjab and the Frontier Akhand 
Hindustan Conference who arrived at Rawalpindi on the December 1943, was 
accompanied hy Sardar Kirpal Singh Majithia, Sardar Amar Singh ot the “Sher-i- 
Punjah”, Sardar Mudan Singh Qaga, Prof. Ram Singh, Sardar Labh Singh and * 
several other Sikh leaders of Malwa, was accorded an enthusiastic reception at the 
railway station on their arrival. 

That the Azad Punjab Scheme, sponsored by the Sharomani Akali Dal. and 
the present attitude of the Akali leaders .towards the nationaiist forces was 
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VMponBtble for brlDginp; tc^etber all the heterogenous elements in the political life 
d the country wan evident from the hi;; gathering that assembled in the 
e?ening in the si>et:‘ial pandal of Ourdwara Akagarh, where the Conference opened 
its session. 

A rousing reception was accorded to Baba Kharak Singh, President-elect 
of the Conference on his entering the Psiidal along with prominent leaders, *J*he 
Frontier leader. Rai Bahadur ^fehar Chand Khanna, Khan Alt Out Khan, 
President F. P. C. O., Arhah, Abdur Rehman, M\ L. A., Saniar lahcr ^VingA, 
Af. L. A., Barrister of Mardaii, and SurJar Milatt Singh Azad, were the reci- 
pients of a tremendous ovation on their arrival at the PainUh PiomintiU among 
th^e who attended the Conference were: Sarlar Sant S\ngh \{, L. A. (Central), if. 
Kirpal Singh ydajithia, S, Amur Singh, of ihe ^Sher-i-l’ulljrth. Tihfca Sant Singh 
Bedt, S. Labh Singh Fakhar, S, Labh Singh Narang, llestdcnt iSccrotary of the 
Central Akali Dal, 8ardar Uttam Singh Duggitl, hf, L. A. Prof. Ram Singh, Oynni 
Bacchittar Singh, l*re>*ident, Khalsa Mahva Darhar Ludhiana, S» Srwa Singh 
Ohungera7ia, Lula Kundan Lai Lnmha of l/yallpur. Sardar Bahadur Jhant 
Singh, Principal Ram iJitta Xfal, i^aidar Mchar fc^ingh Ohakwah, Bliagat Nand 
Kishore, iMuriicipal CoinmiHsioner, Citakwal, bcHides a large number of proiuiiieiit 
leaders of this llaqa. 

Mr. Duggal's Address 

“VVe have gathered here at a very crstual time in human lustory w’hen the 
destiny of mankind \h at tlie cross-roads aiol a gigantic world war is hiing waged 
in all its rnUiiessneHs, while in India our political future is at stake. One thing 
however, is writ largo in the face of events and it is that. ni> power can withhold 
our independence. It is now up to us to make up our minds what sort of indepen- 
dence do we desire, whellter it is tfie ifidcpondetico for tlio ciitirc geographical 
unit which we call Ind'a, or, for the country broken into pieces like Pakistan or 
Azad Punjab. I am Hure you stand for the independence of a United iiiditi and 
refuse to bo taken in hy cheap setitimenial slogatts invented by interested parties 
to' cut at the very root of our power, our greatness and our onctiesH. VVe have 
heavily suffered to achieve this unity and no f>ric<’ wonhl l>« great to preserve it 
in future.” With tltese words Sardar Uitnni Singh Dnggal, M. L. A., Chairman 
of the Iteception Committee, welcomed the di legates. 

Addressing the 8ikh members of tlic audience, Sardar ITttani Singh Duggal 
said that the Sikhs had always been in the vanguard of India’s fight for freedom 
and unity, adding that Kome misguided sclf-seektus for their own di'sire to follow 
the PukistanistH hud inv(*nted Urn formula “Azud iMiiijab,” Analysing the poaiiion 
of Sikhs in the so-called “Azd> I’unj.ib,” the Ohairnnin (pioied facts and ligurea 
U) prove that the Sikhs would be the losers if the Schemti was traiislrtted into 
action, and tliey would l>e guilty of Retting a v»recwlent of breaking m> their mother 
country into vatious communal /ones always at war with one another. It was 
un-Sikh-like to throw the ana, the speaker added, when? Sikh Culture hade made 
tremendous Rt rides and which had given them m(«t mm of learning and wisdom 
at the mercy of a mediaeval religiouR State. He appreluoidcd that iho division of 
JatB and iion-Jats would be perpetrated and then .lafs would be broken into vari- 
ous pieces and complained that men who were staunch natiorialisls the other day 
had fallen in line with .linnahites and men who hud made common cause with the 
Hindus some time ago had turned their biiterest enemicH. 

President’s Address 

“India is one whole. The same blood runs in the veins of Hindus, Muslims 
and 8ikbB, all iiihabitanis of our luolhcriand. 'I’hey may profess different faiths, 
but they have been for times immemorial characteri* ed as one nation. If people 
of diverse religions, different cultures and vaiious nalionalities inhai)iting Great 
Britain, Ameri<'a and Uiissia can be styled as one nation, whut is there on earth 
to debar Indians from becoming an Indian Nation. Whenever the question of 
India’s freedom is brought to the fore-front and it appears that bonds of nlavery 
are going to be unlosened some forces are brought into being by our rulers to 
serve as a brake on our firogress and place hatidicai>H in the war of the country's 
salvation. We are determined to achieve indef^endenco and no power, ^lOwsmver 
strong, can withhold that fiom us new. 1 fought my whole life for this ideal 
and will die in harness after seeing a united and independent India,** Thus 
observed Baba Kharak Singh, President of the Confennee in the course of his 
stirring presidential address, which was read by Hardar I^abh Singh Fakhar. 

Proceeding, he challenged British statesmen to name any other country where 
separate electorates were in force and where political rights were distributed on 
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the beeie of religious beliefs. This the vetersn leader characterised as the sole 
cause of the eountry*s ills and added that as long as the foreign power was domi- 
nating their country, unity could not be achieve. The venerable Baba pointed 
that Pakistan had its birth in England. 

Unequivocally condemning the Azad Punjab scheme, the President styled It as 
anti-national and most detrimental to the interests of the Panth and the country. 
The present anti-Congress attitude of the Akali Parly, the Bardar observed, was 
most unfair on the part of those who had been part and parcel of the Congress 
machinery and that it was a stab in the back when the Congress leaders were 
behind the bars, adding that the Congress was the fountain-head from which the 
present Akali leaders had drawn inspiration and strength. 

He appealed to Sikhs to work in collaboration with the Congress, adding 
that be would fight the community’s rights when the time came. 

Criticising the proposed Gurdwara Amendment Bill, the President sounded a 
note of warning to the Unionist Ministry, asking them not to meddle in the 
religious affairs of the Sikhs by enacting this measure and exhorted the Sikhs to 
rise to the occasion, deposing those self-seekers who in the garb of their leaders, 
were stabbing them in the back at a critical juncture in the history of the world. 

Khah All Out Khan, President, F. P. C. 0., in course of an elevating address, 
brought home to the vast audience that the Congress was the only national orga- 
nisation in the country working on the right lines, fighting for the emancination 
of their motherland, adding that it was still a living force in the Frontier Province 
which fact had been truly demonstrated in their recent tour of the province despite 
the assertions of Sardar Aurangzeb Khan, the Frontier Premier. The Speaker 
condemned Master Tara Singh for attacking Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, who was 
not free to reply to baseless allegations. 

The Khan further added that their only struggle was against Churchill, 
Amery and Wavell and not against Mr. Tara Singh and Mr. Jinnah. In the 
Frontier, the Khan continued, unlike the Punjab, they had only one leader and as 
true soldiers, they were following the line chalked out by Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan, 

Ridiculing the position of Master Tara Singh and the Akali leaders, the 
Frontier Congress President stated that on the one hand they stood in opposition 
to Pakistan and on the other hand, they had joined the present Frontier Ministry, 
which was constituted with the avowed object of establishing Pakistan. 

Sardar Kirpal Singh Majithia, in the course of his speech, laid great stress 
on the educational needs of the community and eulogized the services rendered to 
the community by the Chief Khalsa Diwan and the late Sir Sunder Singh Majithia 
in the domain of education, adding that independence could not be achieved 
without education. 

Resolutions 

The spacious pandal at the Aknlgarh Gurdwara was packed to capacity when 
the second open sitting of the Conference commenced on the 5th December 1943 
under the presidentship of Baba Kharak Singh. Several delegatee from 
the Frontier, including prominent Gonpess leaders, namely, Khan Ali Gul Khan, 
Arbab Abdul Kehman, Kai Bahadur Mehr Chand Khanna, Sardar Isher Singh, 6* 
Milap Singh Azad and Mr. Shiv Kumar attended the session. Prominent Hindu 
leaders of the town, representing various organisations, were also present. The con** 
ference continued with a break of hardly an hour at 4 p. m. 

Sardar Amar Singh, of the “Sher i-Punjab,” in the course of a forceful 
speech, supported by facts and figures, moved the first resolution of the conference, 
which ran thus. 

'^Thia historic session of the Akhand Hindustan Conference unequivocally 
condemns the Azed Punjab scheme and reiterates that the people of the Rawal- 
pindi Division in particular have their implicit faith in the solidarity of India as 
one organised whole. The Sikh Panth would never be a party to any scheme that 
aims at the vivisection of India and attempts to do away with the unity and 
solidarity of the country as a whole, and would be prepared to undergo all sacri- 
fices to achieve this object. The conference, therefore, rejects this nefarious scheme 
altogether.” 

The resolution was seconded by Sardar Mul Singh Domeli and was supported 
by Lala Shiv Bam Sewak, who, in the course of a three hour speech, subjected 
the scheme to a trenchant criticism and challenged the Akali leaders to contest the 
first elections of the S. G. P. G. on this very issue and abide by the vote and 
decision of the newly constituted Prehqudhak Committee’s view and thus put an 
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iod to this controversy once for nil. He snswered severtl qaeetions put to Urn by 
Hie public. 

*1 am prepared to do my outmost and offer any sacrifice necessary lor the 
establishment of Pakistan and the Acad Punjab in Northern India provided Mr. 
Jinnah and Ml*. Tara Singh secure a declaration from Mr. Churchill, Mr. Amary 
and Lord Wavell that freedom would be granted to India immediately/* said Rai 
Bahadur Mehr Chand Khanna, M. L. A., while supporting the resolution against 
the Acad Punjab scheme. 

*If I am assured that India could attain her freedom by the establishment of 
Pakistan or the Azad Punjab, 1 will not stand in its way. If a declaration is 
made that the British will quit India if the Congress agrees to Pakistan or the Acad 
Punjab scheme, I can assure Muslim leaders that this will be done forthwith,** 

R. B, Mehr Chand Khanna, added : **l reiterate that the British will not 
leave India and will never grant independence to our motherland. This is only a 
stunt created by British diplomats to hoodwink America and other nations in the 
world. Rai Bahadur Mehr Chand Khanna stated that this visit to America was an 
eye*ot>ener for him and it was there that he learnt the real significance of the 
Pakistan movement from the British point of view. 

The Frontier leader further detailed the circumstances leading to the establish- 
ment of the Muslim League Ministry iii his province and once again ohallenged 
the Government to allow the Congress members of the Frontier Assembly to 
attend the session even in handcuffs and fetters under police escort for a single 
sitting and see the result. 

Alluding to the subject of the Sikh by-election in the Frontier Province, 
R. B. Mehr Chand Khanna retorted that it was a white lie on the part of Master 
Tara Singh and other Akuli leaders who stated that the Hindus wanted the 
Ministry in the province and added that all the nine iJindu members of the 
Frontier AHsembly were with the Congress Party. 

Proceedtiig further, Mr. Khanna added : “Any Hindu who contemplates the 
estabUshnient of the Hindu Kaj in the country and any Muslim who wishes the 
creation of the Muslim Hnj or Pakistan in India and any Sikh who dreams of the 
Sikh Uaj are all enemies of their motherland. India is sure to have one rnle>-and 
that of Indians jointly. There will be one slogan throughout the length and 
breadth of the country : the slogans will be ** In dependent India slid Free India.** 

An old friend of the British, who had been relying on their promises during 
the last two decades, Kai Bahadur Mehr Chand ndvised them to remain in India 
as friends and leave India as friends and make no attempt to strengthen the bond 
of slavery. He brought it home to them that India was bound to ailsin freedom, 
be it to- morrow or day after. No power in the Universe, he said, could withhold 
what was India's due. Concluding his address, the frontier leader exhorted all 
those present to discard all controversies and join their hands in bringing 
freedom to the country as early as possible. 

Sardar Sant Singh, M.L.A. (Central), moved the second resolution, urging 
the establishmenl of National Government at the Centre and the release of all 
political prisoners. 'I'he resolution rsn thus : 'This conference records its considered 
opinion that the estabUnbrnent of National (lovernment at the Centre is an 
immediate and vital necessity both for the people of India and the British Govern- 
ment. With a view to establish Notional Government, expressing the will of the 
people, it is essential that all political prisoners should be immediately released and 
leaders of all political parties should be invited to establish the same.*' 

In the course of an elaborate B|)eech, characteristic of the parliamentarian and 
bis ex)>eriencc, Bardar Bant Bingh made out a fitting case for the establishment of 
National Government and advanced cogent reasona to assert that the establishment 
of National Government at the Centre was primarily in the best interests of the 
British Government itself. Quoting extracts from the proceedings of Parliament 
and the Central Assembly, the Bardar proved that only the Indian National 
Congress could deliver the goods as it represented the will of tbe people. Sardar 
Bsnt Bingh pointed out that there would be no necessity of Pakistan or the Aesb 
Punjab once the National Government was estsblishid in the country. Con- 
cluding, the speaker asked the vast audience present to give a wide berth to aelf- 
seekers who were out to put a brake in the advancement of the country's march 
towards the goal of India's emancipation and warned communal die-hards ol the 
eoDBequenceB of the campaigns started to grind their own axe. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Satj/arathi and carried unanimously, 
while only one man in the vast audienee voted against it* 
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The last resolution exhorted the Sikhs to do their utmost in affording relief 
to Bengal sufferers. The resolution was mored, in a touching speech, by Prof. Balbir 
Singh from Lahore. Sant Tehl Singh of Allah, District Giijrat, a prominent Sikb 
theologian, in seconding the resoluiion, enjoined on the Sikhs, according to the 
scriptures, to pool their entire resources and help the needy and di8tv';;sBed. 


The National Liberal Federation of India 

24th. Session — Bombay — 29th. December 1943 

Sir Cowasjee Jehangir’s Welcome Address 

The Twenty- fourth Session of the National Liberal Federation of India was 
held at Bombay on the 29th. December 1948 under the Presidentship of Sir 
Maharaj Singh, 

Sir Cowasjee Jshangirt Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcoming 
the delegatcH, pleaded that an unequivocal assurance be given to the British 
public that ^all classes, creeds and shades of political thought in India were be- 
hind this war” as a means of ending the deadlock. He observed : “The fact 
remains that India has been assured that the Cripps proposals still hold the field — 
which can only me^in that Dominion Status is promised to India on the con- 
clusion of the War. After all, it is not any particular British statesman, or a 
group of statesmen, who will decide India’s future. It is the British man and 
woman in the street who has vote, that will have the final say. Will he be in- 
fiuenced by an obstructive attitude to India's war effort, or will he be influenced 
by UdHiiimous and whole-hearted support to the War? Undoubtedly the latter. 
The men who will obtain Self-Government for India will not be those who are 
constantly speaking and writing in these troubled and difficult times, of India's 
rights and India's wrongs ; but it will be those men who are fighting India’s 
cause on battle fields all over the world. It will be those men and women who are 
unstintingly helping the war tfiort of India. It is the work of these that will 
influence the man and woman who really has the greatest power in England. It 
is the man and woman in the street who has the power to displace a powerful 
Cabinet Minister within the space of a couple of days. 'Jbis has been known 
to bave happened on more than one occasion in the past. If we are to be far- 
sighted in the interests of our mother country, we have to see that both in 
England and amongst the Allied nations, our case is not jcoi^ardised by the un- 
wise actions of some who do not realise the harm they are doing to their own 
country. It is far better to speak out and face unpopularity than to bandage 
our eyes, plug our ears and drug our conBcience. Let the dead past bury its 
dead. In my humble opinion, it is not a question of withdrawing any particular 
resolution that may have been passed by any t^olitical party. It is much more 
important to give ujiequivocal assurances to the British public and to the peo- 
ples of the Allied powers that all classes, all creeds, and all shades of political 
thought in Iiuiia are behind this war ; tliat, not oi.ly will they not impede the 
war effort in any way in the future, but on the other hand, they are prepared 
unconditionally to help, by word and deed, every effort that India can contribute 
towards a final and victorious couclusion of this terrible War. If such assurances 
could be forthcoming. 1 persoually believe that not only India will gain self- 
Government after the War, we may be enabled to play a most material and im- 
portant part in the administration of our own country. 

No Indian can ))Ossibly desire to see any of his countrymen behind prison 
bars for their political convictions! specially such as have passed their lives in 
the service of their country. But Let us face IwctR. Congrtssmen cannot deny 
that from the beginning of August of last year disorders and mob rule prevailed 
in most parts of India, and that atumpts at sabotage still continue in some areas. 
It is saia that the Congress and its leaders had not encouraged or engineered 
these acts of violence. Assuming this to be so ibe Congress leadtrs cannot be 
absolved from responsibility fur wiiat occurred because as sensible men they should 
have realised, from past experience, tliat a mass civil disobedience movement would 
inevitably result in mass violence. The Allied nations are surely not ^oing to 
run the slightest risk of such a state of affairs prevailing again. Such risks esn 
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be, to a great extent, removed by such aseurancee as I have explained. Mr. Gandhi, 
if he chose, could give such an undertaking on behalf of the Oongresa, lor he 
has been appointed the leader of the movement in these words : **8uGh a struggle 
must inevitably be under the leadership of Gandhiji and the Committee request 
him to take the lead and guide the nation in the steps to be taken.*’ 'Jhese powers, 
given to Mr, Gandhi by a resolution of the Alb India Coiigross Committee, surely 
include doing what he considers best in the intereslB of the country. 

It may not be possible immediately for the Indian National Congress and 
the Muslim League to come to an understanding on the future Constitution of 
India, or even on the Cripps proposals, but titese two political parties can cer* 
tainly come on the same platform to urge the people of onr country to support 
the war efforts of India hy word and deed This msy be a starting point for agree- 
ment on political issues such as inuy bct'ome advisable for the duration of the War. 
Such a change of policy m bound to have a must bcm ru ial effect on all the 
peoples of the Allied Towers and would ccitninlv entitle the ropresentatives of 
India to a place on the Teace Oonftrence which must follow a vieioriuua con- 
clusion to the War. India, if its leudeiH have fully iulpcd towaids winning the 
war, would have an effl i tive voice ut the Peace C’Oiiferemes ; hut not if they 
have acted in a maniier which has weakened and thwarted, however uninten- 
tionally, the war effort. 

There is a ]>ersi8tent and consistent demand from all shades of political 
thought that this so culled deadlock should be solved, and I am sure that all 
Liberals are as anxious as Congressmen, at present out of prison, and all other 
political parties who have voiced the same opinion. If we are anxious to help, 
first and foremost we must face realities. Wo must remember that the Biiiish 

E "'?, and the peoples of the Allied Powers cannot forgot what has happened in 
since August of last year, 'piose who have suggestious to make fur the 
solution of this |)roblem must keep this asieet of the case bcfoio them. Any 
tendency to ignore these realities will only make the tssk fruitless. Therefore the 
suggestions must be such as are likely to have* im mediate result h i4)oking at it 
from every point of view, I cHiinot but come to the conclusion that the suggestions 
I have been bold enough to make ate the only ones that will clear tiic air and will 
enable our pttblic men to consider and discusn, in n caimer and elcart^r atmonpherc, 
the next steps they would be prepared to take to solve luditrs coustituiiouat 
problems. 

The Presidential Address 

Sir Maharaj Singh, in his Presideulial \ddresR, referred to the Congress 
policy since TtiO, and suid that soniu of our present day evils are due to the 
defection of tlic Congress Ministries in 19119, lie also referred to “the miHiako made 
by the OongrcHs in refusing to form coalition ministries” and characicrised the 
Congress resolution of August 194*^ as “a great blunder.” lie added : Put if the 
CongiesH are to be biauitd for sins of omiHsioii and commission the Government 
of India and the Pritish Government are also open to legitimate criticism, instead 
of declaring a complete chanj’e of policy at the commenct nu nt of the war hy filling 
the Govcnior-GeiierarH KxcciUive Council with rei>ii'Hen tali ve Indians, Uiey were 
content wi:h suggesting advisory commitlees forgetting that no HcIf-icBjn-iing Indian 
looked or can look up-,-n thoc as suhstitutes for the poHsesMion of exrcuiivo power. 
Purtlur, no repiescni stive Conftrtnce of Indinii Icadtis was snmiuoijHl hy the 
then Viceroy either in I9d9 or at any time Hubscquently to discuss not only the 
political situation but the insttiutiun of measures lot the protection of India and 
lor ascertaining the best method of helping the Allhd cause. Most tltinking pcojde 
realised on the outbreak of war that it would be lung a.ud bitter and not a few 
anticipated the entry of the Japanese soomr or later on the fide of (leimany. If 
Sir Stafford Crippa had come to India with bis proposals in Jl>;»9 or early in 
1940 instettd of 194‘J, I venture to state that there wmild have bf<Mi an excellent 
prospect of tluir gUiCta) acceptance and iluit India wiuld have bien a happier 
country to-day. Theie had betn th*n no ciy of l*akist«n as wc know it in ha 
present form and no threat of mass civil disoledu ncc. l>nder piiseni conditions, 
however, we are face to f»ce with a divided India, with thousands of our fellow 
countrymen, includmg msny )iii mini nt and liopulm h i^dern in prison, the letentioii by 
European officials of the key departments of Tiuance, Delence end Home in the 
Government of India, a complete sbsence of popuUr goveinmcnt in large portions 
of India, swollen prices, general distresa and, lest hut not least, famine in largo 
and densely populated area. The suggestions of well-known Indian leaders and of 
^on*raity Oonierencea composed of moderate men ainceily anxioua to bring about 
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peace between the QoTernment and the people have been bruahed aside without 
aaaigning an^ reasons. Attempts to approach Mahatma Oandhi in order to 
ascertain hie views and those of the Congress Working Committee in regard to the 
present political situation have been consistently refused on the plea that it was 
essential for Congress leaders first to denounce openly what they had previously 
commended. It ia of little uset however, to dwell at length on past mistakes on 
this side or the other. A more profitable though a much more difficult task is to 
decide what practical steps can be taken for a solution of the present deplorable 
situation. 

The Communal Isbue 

The chief problem that faces India at the present time -and it is most com- 
plicated — is the communal issue, that is to say, the tension between Hindus and 
Muslims or, to put it intd more concrete language, between the Congress on the one 
side and the Muslim League on the other. Government in India have failed to 
solve it. In fact, their past actions and attitude have aggravated separatist ten- 
dencies. By us also opportunities alas I have been lost more than once. If only 
in years gone bv, when a scheme for a federated India was on the anvil and later 
approved by the British Parliament in the Government of India Act, 1935, the 
majority community had agreed to the grant of large residuary powers to the 
provinces, or if the Cripp's proposals in spite of certain defects bad been accepted, 
it ia probable that the present communal impasse would not have arisen or would 
at least have been less ttnse. Now the question before us is whether the India 
of the future shall be undivided or partitioned. As a Liberal and an Indian 
Oh ristian— and in either capacity a representative of minority intereBtB->l have 
never concealed my personal view in favour of a unitary Government in this 
siib-continent and J believe that outside the Muslim League this opinion is shared 
by all minorities such as the Scheduled Castes, Indian Christians, Sikhs and Parsis. 
We would greatly prefer that a self-governing India should at least start under 
one Central Government— even thou^^h with provinces autonomous save for a few 
subjects such as Defence and Foreign Affairs— and be divided only if the experi- 
ence of 15 or 20 years shows that partition is essential* 1 believe that 1 am 
right in stating that in a Soviet Russia, while the right of the various compoa- 
ing iiatious to freedom or self determination is recognised, including the right 
to secede aud form independent States, no nation in spite of religious and liii- 
gaistio differeuces has so far parted from the Central Government. The exist- 
ence of two separate Indias with their own armies, tariffs aud foreign relations 
may well be conducive more to mutual strife than harmony especially when as 
has often happened in Europe, the minority in one area is likely to appeal from 
time to time to the majority in the contiguous zone. Strangely enough, the 
Muslim League, while regarding statutory guarantees at the Centre as nugatory 
for the purpose of protecting Muslim minorities, BtreBses its desire to give the 
same guarantees to minorities in Pakistan. Then, too, it must not be forgotten 
that, whereas Muslims in the proposed Hindu India will be a small minority, 
in Pakistan the Hindus of Bengal and the Hindus and Sikhs of the Punjab 
will form large and, may be difficult minorities. It is one thing, however, for 
us to proclaim the opinion of the majority and quite another to win the accept- 
ance of those who are opposed to it especially when tbe opposition consists of 
large and influential Muslim minority claiming millions of adherents. And if it 
is not possible to secure voluntary acceptance what is to be done ? If as some 
say physical force is the only remedy, it is indeed a truly terrifying prospect. 

'Jhe solution of the problem of minorities in India is more complicated 
than in other countries l>ecause of tbe large number of Muslims both relative 
aud absolute. To denyHhe influence of the Muslim League may sound well on 
a public platform but it is not realistic. There is no easv solution. That is 
why 1 deliberately refrain from suggesting in any scheme. There are many in the 
field, some of them admirable on paper, but none has so far been acceptable to 
both the Congress aud the Muslim League. There are those who tell us that 
the departure of tbe British from India will fo removal of com- 

munal difficulties. It passes my comprebension however, why the same persons 
do not tell ua now wbat the solution will be. 1 repeat that the problem of 
minorities is extremely difficult and cannot be decided by easy generalisationa. 

1 have no doubt in my mind that it waa the main cause of tbe Great War of 
1914 aud the World War of 1939, and aball content myself with citing only the 
instances of Alssoe-Lorraine, Czecbo-Blovakia, the Balkan States, Poland and 
Danzig. The Treaty o£ Veraaillea and tbe Minorities Guarantee Tteaties signed 
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many powera twenty yean aiso and more did not remove it. And tbia com* 
piex problem is not confined to Europe. It exists wi^io the British Common- 
wealth, for example, in South Africa and Ireland and as recent experience shows 
in Bnrma and Ceylon. It is a world problem and will be one of the crucial 
difficulties calling for solution at the next Peace Conference. 

Pakistan Question Must be Postponed 

In these circumstances my own view is that no final decision can or should 
reasonably be expected in the midst of a world catastrophe on the question of 
Pakistan. No one can predict with any confidence what will be the precise 
nature of the reconstructed world. For instsnce, will nations in future stand 
alone or in federated groups ? If the latter, what will be rights and powers of 
such groups and nationalities ? These are vital questions which will have to be 
dealt with and decided by a World Conference on which we must insist that 
India should be represented. It may well be that a solution of the problem in 
Europe may be of help to us in India. I would appeal, therefore, as I did last 
March and in previous recent years, to Hindus, Muslims and others to post- 
pone any final judgment on the one side or the other till peace has been re- 
stored. One thing at any rate is certain. It ia that talks of fighting for or 
against Pakistan or of civil war are highly injurious. Do such speskers realise 
the implications of what they say ? How, for instance, and where, will the fight 
commence and with what weapons? The only fighting that one can visualize is 
communal rioting on a large scale with a resulting intensification of ill-feeling. 

If the recent experience of internal turmoil in Spain has any lesson for the 
world it is that bloodshed and destruction in a civil war do not lead to a per- 
manent solution of a country's difficulties. 

Britain's Attitude 

As regards what should be done in the immediate future it seems to me 
that either we must acquiesce in the continuaiice of the present situation at any 
rate till the war is over or make an effective attempt to reach at last a tem- 
porary solution. The first alternative ia no doubt that which commends itself 
to the Cabinet in England and the Government of India as a whole. It has the 
merit of shelving the difficulty and of imposing an outward calm. I am of opinion 
however, that it cannot commend itself to right-thinking persons. It ia a case 
of crying peace where there is no peace. No Indian, whatever his party or creed, 
is satisfied with the existing form of Government either at the Centre or in many 
provinces. Its continuance will only lead to increased underground discontent 
and further deplorable tension between the British and Indian raees at the end 
of the war. Large sections of opinion in the U. H. A. as well as in Great Bri- 
tain sympathise with us on this point. The present policy of the British Govern- 
ment of insistence on an agreed solution by Indians, theoretically justifiable 
though it may appear, is as ungracious as it is undignified. No ruling power 
can legitimately fold its hands and stand aloof in questions of vital importance 
whether in India or elsewhere. Great Britain did not adopt this attitude in 
dealing with the problem of Self-Government in Canada, South Africa or Ireland. 
They and we must try again and yet again until a solution is reached. 

• Contact with leaders must be Permitted 

As regards the second alternative it seems to me that the first thing is for 
the Viceroy and the Government of India to allow an approach to bo made to 
Mahatma Oandhi as soon as possible. We Liberals do not share all the political and 
economic views of the Mantma and we have often deplored some of his actions, 
but there is no doubt that he is the leading personality in the largest rtoliiical 
party in India and enjoys very great infinence and prestige among the Indian 
masses, while his name is known to millions in Euro]^, America and Afrioa. No 
really satisfactory solution, therefore, even temporary, can be secured without his 
acquiescence, if not support. The late Viceroy and his Government made, I venture 
to think, a great mistake in not allowing a responsible Indian leader, such as Mr. 
Rajagopalachariar or the American statesman, Mr. Phillips, to approach Mahima 
Gandhi. India would not have been reduced to chaos if these and other responsible 
persons had questioned Mr. Gandhi on his views on the existing political impasse 
and on the means for ending it. If he had asked and atill aaks. aa is probable 
that the opinion of members of the Congress Working Committee should be 
aaeiatta.\nad. 1 would impose uo couditioua on theit meeting and deWheiatVoua. 
E.now\ng hit. OaudhVa conaXatenily atxong views on non*v\o\enoe, we eanuot expect 
him or them to admit lesponsibiUty lor the depiorabie and wicked acta ol saboUge 
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which took place ia Aiip;ust and aubsequent mooths last year or even to cancel 
their resolution of August, 1942. Belf-reepecting and patriotic men, who have 
sacrificed much cuniiot reasonably be expected to denounce their past. All that ia 
necessary ia for the Congress to treat that resolution aa a dead letter. 1 believe 
that ihia will be done. For ibis purpoae I am of opinion that the Congi^sa leaders 
should be released unconditionally. Many of the rank and file, including scores of 
inembera of legislatures, are no^v out of jail and the number of releases is 
increasing and will, I hope, increase, it ia unjuHtifiable to detain men and women 
in jail without trial and without their being supplied even with the reasons for 
their detention. Further, 1 do not believe for a moment that the Congress leaders 
would advocate peace with Imperialistic Japan or renounce their anti-Fascist 
attitude. 

CONFEKKNCK OF ALL PARTIES 

The next step would be a conference between them and the leaders of the 
Muslim League and represent a tivc*^ of other important minorities and interest with 
the immediate objict of forming composite National Government at the Centre and 
ill the F’roviuces. In I did what 1 could through personal interviews to 

persuade Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Jinnuh to meet each other but failed. Others have 
similarly failed. In this connection I wish to say that no rarty has been more 
pressing in its desire to see a settlement between the Congress and the Muslim 
League than the Indian Oommunists. In spite of our holding views different from 
theirs in certain importntit niutLers all honour is due to them for they have tried 
to do. For several years 1 have <>pfiily and privately • plea<lcd tliat the Viceroy 
should hold a conference of leading represcntativcB of different parties and let 
India know the result of tbeir dcliberatiuti. It is only at such a conference, for 
instance, that the full implicatioiiH of a scheme such as Pakistun can be adiqiiately 
discussed. At present we are in the dark as to details. These, no doubt, are 
governed by principles but the latter not infrequently have to be modified after a 
discussion of details. Anyhow, it is at least possible that a temporary solution 
would be reached at such a conference and National Governments be formed 
throughout India composed of representative persons. If, however, the conference 
is not successful the peaceful and other effective method of arbitration should be 
tried. It even that failed, India and tiie world outside would at least know where 
the blame lay For my own part, as I said in December, 194C), and March, 1943, at 
All-Indian Christian Conferences and also at the Lucknow Provincial Non Party 
Conference in l^eceniber, 1941, “I would not mind if all the members of the 
Governor General’s Council were ilindas or Muslims. I would not object if they 
were all members of the Congress or tiie Muslim League because I feel that in 
nine out of ten questions no friction or difference on communal grounds can 
possibly arise." 

Indian States 

Liberals have consistently urged refornis and political progress in the Indian 
States as well as in British India. It is obviously impossible for contiguous terri- 
tories not to be affected by each other’s conditions. In such casea there is always 
mutual interaction. If selLgovernment, for instance, has been declared to be the 
goal in the near future of Indians in British India, it is inconceivable that their 
brethren in Indian States, with whom they are connected by ties of language, 
culture, customs and religion should not have similar aspirations. States in lo£a 
are at present admittedly in different stages of political and educational evolution, 
but in all it should be the declared policy of their Rulers to prepare their people 
as rapidly as possible for full responsible government. 


Rroceedings and Resolutions 
Second Day — BomLay — 30th. December 1943 

Need ter Ending Deadlock 


\ At the sesBion of the National Liberal Federation to-day. the President. Sir 
miharaj Singh himself moved a resolution condoling the deaths of Messrs. N. C, 
iJaJk one of the General Secretaries of the Federation, Sorab Vadia and C. L. 
Narotmna Sastri during the past year. The resolution was adopted. 

iSb* Vinayaka Rao of Madras roovr^d the following resolution recording 
deep sat^action at the success of the Allied arms on all fronts. 

"'J'he^ational Liberal Federation of India records its deep satisfaction at the 
snccesB of tk^ Allied a^ms on all fronts. In particular it views with pride the 
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part played by Indiaa aoldiera in Africa, Italy and other theatres 

" rhe Federation appeals to the people of India to aesociate themselves with 
the war effort till victory is attained. At the same time it desires to impress on 
the Centraljand Proviiu*ial Goyernments the absolute necessity for creating the 
political ana psychological conditions essential to enable Indians to consider the 
war as their own and to exert their maximum effort with a view to ensure tlie 
speedy victory of the Allies.” 

Mr. Vinayaka Rao declared India had a legitimate cause to feel proud of it 
by virtue of her contribution to that success. The speaker rcj^retted that Mr. 
Churchill in his statement on the North Africa victory had failed to mention 
India, while referring to the contribution of the Dominions to the victory. Even 
Mr. Aimry, the custodian of Indian affairs in Parliament, could not find time to 
mention her part in the victory, and it had been left to the Gommander-in-Ohief 
of India to acknowledge this part in the North African victory. 

Mr. Vinayaka Rao declared this war was India’s as Allied victory in this war 
would mean coiiHummation of India’s political aspirations. It was the duty of the 
Government at the Centre as well as the Provincial Governments to make the 
people of India feel that this war was their own. It was regrettable that the ratio 
of Indian ofiicers in the Indian Army was so small as compared with British 
officers. It was essential that Indians fighting at the front should feel that they 
were fighting their own war. 

Looking ahead to the peace at the end of the war, the sneaker ho)>ed that, 
as the Allies dictated terms to Germany and Japan, they woula not also dictate 
terms to India's repreHentatives hut would listen to them. 

Mr. F. K. Shastri of Bombay seconded the resolution and Mr. Shapurji 
Oazdar supported it and the resolution was passed unanimously. 

The Political Situation 


The Ht. Hon. F. 8, Srinivasa Sastri next moved the resolution on the 
political situation in the country. 'I'he following is the text of the resolution 

’'The National Liberal Federation considers that the resolution of the All- 
India Congress Committee of August, 1942, sanctioning mass civil disobedience was 
wrong and ill-conceived, and it deplores and condemns the saliotage and violence 
which took place last year. At the same time, it disapproves the policy of tlie 
Government of India in continuing to detain In prison without trial well known 
and popular Indian leaders and in refusing to allow any approach to be made to 
Mr. Qandhi and other Congress leaders since their incarceration. In view of the 
present political and war situation and the fact that the Congress is the largest 
political party in India, and, last but not least in tbe hope and belief that the 
Congress leaders will accept the wishes of millions In this country and agree to 
treat the resolution of August 1942 as a dead letter, the Federation requests the 
Government of India to release these persons unconditionally. 

1 appeals to these leaders when released, as well as to the leaders of the 
Muslim League and the Hindu Mahasabha and other imf)ortant political parties and 
int(T(‘stB, to convene a (?oiiference and to co-operate in forming National Composite 
Governments, at tbe centre and in the provinces, that at tbe centre to be treated by 
the British Govenimpiit on the same footing as the Governments of the Dominions. 
Such cooperation sh.oiild be given without prejudice to the different viewpoints of 
the various )>oliticnl parlies regarding the future constitution of India and with 
the earnest desire to leave any important controversial matters for decision after 
the war. The Federation is convinced that composite National Goyernments will 
be of great help in clear ng misunderstandings between the various parties and 
between them and the Government, in increasing mutual confidence and in bringing 
about conditions which will facilitate the inauguration of a satisfactory and work- 
able constitution for India when peace has been restored. In this coiin^tion, this 
Federation strongly stresses the continuing obligation of the British^ Government 
and the Government of India to take early steps to further the aspirations of the 
people and to establish National Governments at the centre and in the provinces 
notwithstanding the existence of domestic difficulties.” , . , 

Mr. Sastri declared that, in the first place, the Liberal Federation desired that 
the Congress leaders should be released without any condition and then they should 
agree to treat the August Resolution of last year as a dead latter. He felt that 
this was not a very extreme demand as < ongressmen themselves should realise that 
there was no more jwsppe for their resolution sqd tjiey would lose nothiug in taking 
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this opportunity to let the resolution rest* In this request of the Liberal Federa- 
tion, millions of the people of India would join with them. He expressed the view 
that the opinion of the country as a whole was not in favour of the AuKust 
Resolution or what followed it by way of disturbances in the country. In fact, 
^r>?at bodies of Indians stood aloof from the resolution and all that it implied. 
Further so far as the effect of the resolution was concerned, the war effort bad not 
suffered ; the Government only sudered a slight embarrassment, if anything. This 
clearly showed that the masses of India did not agree with the resolution and 
many of them would not be sorry if it were withdrawn. 

When the leaders were released, Mr. Sartri said the next step to take would be. 
that they, in conjunction with the Muslim League, the Mahasbha and other parties, 
would convene a Conference. The representatives should sit together and pool 
their wisdom and evolve plans for the immediate future. These deliberations should 
bring about what they could call a National and Composite Government both at 
the Centre and in the Provinces. 

Explaining what he meant by composite Government. Mr. Sastri said that, 
when the Provincial Governments were constituted in the immediate future, they 
should not be wholly composed of representatives of the majority party in iK)wer. 
If, for instance, the Congress party was in the majority in any province, the 
Cabinet there would, ^ of course, contain a majority of Congressmen but what be 
suggested was that it should also contain representatives of important minorities. 
In other words, he recommended a coalition government in the province. Of course 
when the provinces had such Governments in working, it would follow that such 
governments could not function unless there was a similar government at the 
Centre. Mr. Sastri said that this was a consummation which was to be devoutly wished 
for and government should cordially welcome such an understanding. For, it was 
the paramount interest of the government that in this country conditions should be 
established which would ensure the final victory in this war on the side of the 
Allies. Referring to the present political impasse, Mr. Sastri said that the greatest 
complaint to-day was that the deadlock politically and otherwise seemed not to be 
resoluble, for the government put the responsibility for taking the initiative on the 
people. Government spokesmen had continually repeated that the deadlock was the 
result of discord and disagreements among the warring parties in the country, and 
therefore the government should do nothing but watch and wait until the leaders 
conii)Osed their quarrels and became friends and co-operated in establishing 
conditions favourable ^ to the establishment of a common government. 
Oontinuing, Mr. tSastri said : “I do not know how a government ruling 
oyer 400 million people armed to the teeth, with all arms of force and 
violence that could be imagined, how a government which had taken to itself all the 
powers possible and conceivable and rule with absolute sway, with no check what- 
ever to its authority, how a Government established in that supreme and unassail- 
able position, can tell the world and hope to be believed that it is not their function 
at all to interfere and that their duty is to watch benevolently, ])erhapB complacently, 
perhaps gleefully while the leaders are unable to come to a mutual understanding. 
A government of that kind repeating this absurd proposition day after day, seems 
condemning itself out of its own lips and I should be pitying the world if 
the world believes it. 1 am sure that the sensible part of the world, whether .this 
country or outside, does not believe it.” 

He declared that it was the business of the government to bring the people 
together,^ to put themselves in the confidence of all and so arrange that a united 
constitution was possible not only for the period of the war, but for the period 
succeeding the war, *‘We do not believe the government when they say that unity 
of the country is not possible, because there are disturbances and discords in the 
country. Jhese disturbances^ and discords must be effaced and government must 
take Its due share in this pacification to bring the parties together and go ahead, as 

Cemstitutbn of*'ln(£l®” ^ shaping of the future 


Mr. Sastri insisted that the Oentral Government, when formed, should be 
placed on a footing of absolute equality with other Dominions and Britain herself, 
in the matter of operations in this country. The Central Government should be in 
A f POsR*on as the South African Government, the New Zealand and the 

position inferior to them would put us in an in- 
I«H?i^ sRuation and disable us in future from taking our place to which we are 
entitled. Any positiou inferior to this, we cannot with W^^reapect accept,” 
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OONSTITDRION FOB INDIA 

Mr. Sastri conceded that any permanent constitution for India would have to 
be deferred till the end of the war when the parties could meet and discuss their 
problems and evolve a common acceptable constitution in a more harmonious 
atmosphere, ^e also said that such questions of the order of importance as Pakis* 
tan should be deferred till the dnd of the war. In this connection, he recalled the 
resolution which the Liberal Federation had adopted at the last session at Madras, 
expressing themselves catgorically against the division of the country into Pakistan 
and Hindustan. The Liberals still stood bv that resolution and they still maintai- 
ned that position. But that question and other questions of like magnitude could 
be safely postponed till the end of the war when the major and minor parties 
could meet in a peaceful atmosphere and settle their }>roblemB. Mr. {Sastri, 
concluding, said that their resolution was a verv moderate demand which no one could 
possibly take exception to and he commended the resolution for their acceptance. 

The hon. Sir B, P, Singh Boy, seconding the reHoliition, declared that the 
National Liberal Federation had all along dissociated itself from direct action as 
launched by the Congress. He hoped that the time was not far distant when even 
the Congress would give up the programme of direct action and revert ba(‘k to tlic 
policy of liberalism, namely, working the constitution to the best advantage ol the 
people and further advancing the political rights of the peoi>le by conventions. He 
was sure that Mahatma Gandhi would not hesitate to advise the Congress to treat 
the August resolution as a dead letter. 

Proceeding, Sir Be joy Prasad urged the necessity for the release of the Con- 
gi'ess leaders and asserted that the C4overnmeiit of India was equally responsiblo 
for the deadlock and hence they should also act quickly to bring about uuity. lie 
also stressed the need for setting up composite Governments in the various provinceH. 

Prof. Aha Jani, supporting the resolution, deplored that there was at the 
present time a virtual dissociation of the people from the iidministration of the 
country. This was the time and immediately after the war, that long jiinge 
policies for the welfare of not only this country but almost all countries were to bo 
formulated and it was a tragedy that there was a political deadlock in India. Ho 
suggested the withdrawal of the August resolution by Mahatma Gandhi, and the 
release of Congress leaders and that the majority party in the country should 
undertake the formation of composite cabinets in all the provinces, 1 Politics, he 
said, was after all a game and if one move failed. Congress leaders should not 
hesitate to change their course. It might not be possible for smaller parties and 
leaders to retrace their steps, but in the case of Mahatma Gandhi, there could be no 
difficulty in his withdrawing the resolution. 

The motion was passed unanimously. 

India’s Representation on Peace Conference 

Mr. T. R. Venkatarwa Sastri moved the following resolution : — 

*The National Liberal Federation considers that India should he represe/ited at 
the peace Conference by duly accredited Indians on the same basis as other 
Dominions and be assigned a place worthy of her culture and her championship of 
the great cause of universal peace. At such a conference, prominence should be 
given by the tepresentatives of India to the abolition of the colour bar and the 
establishment of full political and economic equality between the peoples of the 
East and the West.” , 

Mr. Sastri said that, on previous occasions, India had been represented by 
persons appointed by the Government of India for assisting the BecreUry of State. 
In practice, it was the Secretary of State, who was India’s spokesman. What tin* 
Federation now urged was that India should have the peoples* representatives 
appointed by a national government. ^ 

Sardar Sodhbans, supporting the resolution, said that, if the Atlantic Charter was 
applicable to India, as it was claimed, then surely Britain had no right to appoint 
the representatives for India. Dr. P. N, Daruwala supported the motion which 
was passed. 

The Bengal Famine 

The hon. Pandit Hirdayanaih Kunzru next moved the following resolution : 

*‘The National Liberal Federation of India shares the universal feeling of 
horror at the tragedy that has overwhelmed Bengal and has resulted in general 
misery and starvation in that important province and deaths on a scale hitherto 
unprecedented in the recent history of famines in India. It sympathises deeply 
wiu the people of Bengal and Orissa in tlmir sufferiogs. The Federation is strongly 
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of opinion that both the Central and Provincial Governments as well as Bis 
Majesty’s Government are largely responsible for the serious maladministration 
which has led to the calami^ by lack of provision and effective planning and the 
shortage of food which should have been foreseen and prevented The Federation is 
also deeply distressed at the fact that disease has followed famine and is exacting 
an even heavier toll of life than starvation. It draws attention to the significant 
fact that in India alone of all countries at present within the British Common- 
wealth has such a tragedy taken place. 

*^he Federation considers that in order to ascertain the causes of the famine, to 
apportion res()onaibility and to prevent the recurrence of a similar calamity, a com- 
mission of inquiry should be appointed by the Government comprising inde|>endent 
responsible persons. It is further of the opinion that immediate measures should be 
taken to rehabilitate the stricken population and to prevent the spread of disesHe.” 

In the course of hie speech. Pandit Kunzru charged the Provincial, Central 
and His Majesty's Governments with the responsibility for the famine. He was of 
the opinion that, if proper remedial steps had been taken long before, the magnitude 
of the tragedy would have been tar lees than what it had proved. Recalling his 
tour of the distressed areas, in Bengal, Pandit Kunzru gave a graphic account of 
the plight of the poor people in Bengal. 

**A government which has completely failed to discharge its elementary duties” 
added Pandit Kunzru, ^still claims to be the guardian of the masses and keeps all 
powers in its hands.” He attacked the Provincial and Central Governments on 
their failure to ketp the public for a long time informed of the leality of the Bengal 
situation. The result was that the public did not know of the coming calamity 
till October of this year. Millions of people were living so close to or living on 
the verge of starvation. It was a major oisaster, and there was a great social task 
confronting them. The general standard of living of the people had to be raised 
and he was sure only a iiationsl Government could go ahead with plans to achieve 
appreciable results, within this generation. He was glad that H. £• the Viceroy 
was alive to the seriousness of the present situation but he ventured to 
suggest that only a national government cculd really tackle the problem. 
Ooncludiiig, Pandit Kanzru said that a subject India and a hungry India in 
coniunction with other nations in similar position, would always be a threat to 
world peace. 

The resolution was supported by Mr. B, N» Ookhale and Dr. B. B, Khamhatta 
and was carried. 

Food Situation in India 

Prof. M. D, Altekar moved the following resolution : 

*'The National Liberal Federation of India regrets that the Government of 
India failed to realise in time the gravity of the food situation throughout the 
country or to check the unprecedented rise to the prices of the necessaries of life 
resulting in hardship and suffering among all classes of the population. It is 
strogly of opinion that His Majesty’s Government should arrange for the import 
of foodstuffs iuto India as recommended by the Foodgrains Policy Committee until 
the shortage has been removed and prices have sufficiently fallen. 

*^The Federation considers that the present food situation in India, as well as 
the rapid growth in population, necessitates the early introduction of improved 
methods of agriculture, the bringing of culturable land into cultivation and the 
raising of the low standards of living among the uiaBses. The Federation regrets 
that when belated steps were taken by the Government of India to introduce 
rationing and to encourage a proper distribution of food, these attempts were 
hampered by the atti|ude adopted by some Provincial Governments. It urges the 
Government of India "^^to enforce a policy of rationing in large towns with special 
attention to the provision of milk and milk products for mothers and children and 
to insist on an equitable distribution of food in the best interests of the masses. 
In this connection, the Federation views with concern the inadequate supply 
throughout the country not only of milk but also of other protective food such as 
eggs, fish and vegetables. In the opinion of the Federation, the food problem in 
India must be tackled at least in urban areas in its entirety as in England and 
elsewhere.” 

Criticising the food policy of the Government, Prof. Af. D. Altekar eaid that 
the Government’s policy was doing them greater harm than all the agitations of 
the Congress. There was deep dissatisfaction and Government must take firm and 
idc^uate measures to feed the population and keep them content. 
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Mr. G. C, Bhate and Mr. Oope Qurubux supported the resolution which was 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. Casey’s Appointment 

Sir Raghunath Pnranjpye moved the lullowin); resolution : 

*'Th6 Ijatioual Liberal Federation of India in opposed on principle to the 
appointment to posts in India of persons, however eminent they may be who are 
nationals of Dominons which do not place Indians and Europeans on a equal civic 
footing and for this reason disapproves the appointment of the Rt. Hon. Richard 
Casey as Governor of Bengal.” 

Speaking on the resolution, Sir Raghunath Paravjpye said that**this api>oint« 
ment is an insult to the self-respect of Indians. Every patriotic Indian should 
emphatically protest against it.” He characterised it as an ‘iniudicious appoint^ 
meiit” and pointed out. “in none of the Dominions, Indians can occupy poHittons 
in governmeat. And this comes at a time when the Indian Legislature has just 
passed a piece of legislation taking counter-measures against those Dominions that 
discriminate against Indian uationnls”. Sir Raghunath said in the iHuninions 
before an incumbent was selected for a Governorship, the government of the 
province was consulted. The British Government should have seen to it that 
Indian opinion was not flouted in this matter. 

Sir Vittal Chandavarkar, seconding the resolution asked : “Would Aiislralia 
have accepted an Indian, however eminent and capable, say, the Rt. Hon. T. S, 
Srinivasa as the Governor-General of Australia ?” “No”, continued hir 

Vittal, “the Australians would have opposed it not on merits, but on racial 
grounds”. Sir Vittal referred to Mr. Casey's interview published in the press ami 
characterised it as “the thin end of the wedge” as Mr. Casey seemed to be looking 
forward to more such appointments of Australians. 

“An Inholt and Humiliation to India” 

Sir Vittal continued, “It is true that Australia has sent food to India, hut 
then India has sent cloth to Australia. It is entirely a business transaction”. Sir 
V, N, Chandvarker observed that two recent appointments made by the British 
Government were a departure from established practice. One was the appointment 
of a serving General to the Viceroyiilty of India, whereas in the past it was the 
practice to appoint only outstanding men in Britain’s public life to that high post. 
The second was the appointment of an Australian to the Governorship of Bengal. 
**Tbis appointment is an insult and humiliation to India at a lime when she is 
supposed to be on the threshold of Dominion Status”. 

The resolution was passed unanimously. The House then adjourned. 

Third Day — Bombay — Slat. December 1943 

S. African Pegging Act 

The twenty-fourth session of the All-India Liberal F'ederation conclndwi tliis 
evening after passing lesolutioiis regarding South African Pegging Aci, )> 0 Ht- 
war reconstruction and responsible Government in Indian States and the appoint- 
ment of an Indian Defence Member. 

Mr. Naushir Bharucha moved a resolution strongly disapproving the conti- 
nued anti-India agitation in South Africa, add in particular at the present time 
the recent '^Pegging Act” which limits still further the already restricted rights 
of acquisition by vSouth African Indians of immovable property.” The reolunon 
termed the “Pegging Act” a broach of the spirit of the Cape Town Agreement of 
19^ and declared siujh legislation “is particularly deplorable at a time when 
Indiana are fighting for the freedom of all the peoples of the world from in- 
justice and oppression.” While opining that there would be no real solution of 
the i>roblem of discriminatiun against Indian Nationals in South Africa or other 
British Dominions til) India was a Self-Governing country, the resolution offered 
the Liberal Federation’s full support to the Governnient or India in “any retalia- 
tory measures which they may think fit to adopt against the Union of South 
Africa or other Governments which do not accord full civic rights to Indian 
colonsists.’’ Mr. Btiarucha said that Indians roustSdepend on their own strength to pro- 
tect their interests and not look to outsiders for it, In the meantime, Indiana 
here must take every practicable measure to see that their self-respect was not 
sullied. Sardar P. S, Sodhbans seconded the resolution and Major 8 , A. Paymaster 
supported it, 

Post-War Beconatruetiou 

The Federation next adopted a lengthy resolution on post-war reconstruction. 
The resolution referring to the Committees appointed by the Government of 
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India and certain Provincial Governmentg for the purpoBe» emphaaised that the 
main functiona of auch Committeea would be to lay the foundationa of a well- 
planned economy which would increaae the cultivation of productive crops, im- 
prove agricultural methoda, expand rural reconstruction and liquidate illiteracy. 
Among other essential requirements, the resolution continued, are th(3 improve- 
ment and extension of communications and works of irrigation, the creation of 
an Indian mercantile marine, increased medical aid, the establishment of better 
health conditions, the provision of social services such as insurance against sick- 
ness and unemployment, and a general improvement in the standard of living. 

The resolution further urged the Government to have a settled policy to 
aasist in the establishment of new industries and in the development of the 
natural resources of the country ; and pointed out the necessity, after the war, of 
the protection of nascent industries against foreign competition. 

The Federation gave its general support to the scheme adumbrated by the 
Educational Adviser to the Government of India for a national system, and to 
the Committee appointed to frame proposals lor the improvement of health 
conditions in ladia, but trusted that a reasonable time limit will be prescribed for 
the execution of their recommendations and that the very large sums of money 
would be forthcoming. 

Sir Vittal Chandvarkar^ moving the resolution, pointed out that India bad 
no real control over her fiscal policy. If the Government wanted satisfactory 
work to be done in the direction, they should appoitit a whole-time member 
with a settarate independent department for post-war reconstruction. 

Sir Vittal said that since the resignation of Mr. Aneyj, Mr. N. R. Sirkar 
and Sir Homi Mody from the Viceroy ^s Executive Council, all sense of joint 
responsibility had disappeared from that body, and its members at present were 
nothing more than heads of departments. 

Rao Bahadur Sahasrabudhe, seconding the resolution, slrcssrd the require- 
ments of the rural areas and the vilbiges. The resolution was passed. 

Responsible Govt. In Indian States 

Resolutions were also passed calling on the rulers of Indian States to de- 
clare as their policy the preparation of their people for full responsible Govern- 
ment, deploring the abolition of paid A. R. P. personnel and urging the appoint- 
ment of an Indian Defence Member and the Indian isation of all grades of the 
Army, Navy and the Air Force. 

The resolution on the States urged that, in view of the close ties existing 
between the people of Indian States and the people of British India and the 
imnOBSibility of the former remaining unaffected by political progress iii British 
Inaia, the rulers of Indian States should declare as their policy the preparation 
of their people as rapidly as possible for full responsible Government. This should 
be carried out by extended facilities for mass education, extension of local Self- 
Government, the creation or enlargement of state assemblieB and other representa- 
tive institutions vested with resi'Onsibility as well as power. The resolution, at 
the same time, hoped that the subjects of the States would report only to con- 
stitutional methods for securing reforms and the redress of their grievances and 
assured them of the full support of the Federation. 

Deploring the partial abolition of the paid A. K. P. staff, the Federation 
expressed the opinion that as the war with Japan was yet in its initial stages and 
enemy seacraft and aircraft could approach roastal towns and cities, the provision 
of a reasonably sufficient paid A. K. P. organisation would cou tribute to the 
maintenance of public morale in such areas. The Federation called upon the 
people, regardless of their political convictions, to co-operate in civil defence 
measures. The Federalion in the third resolution urged that the defence forces of 
India should be organised on a fully national basis and urged that the large 
number of Indian Oommissioned Officers already in the Defence Forces who bad 
acquired valuable experience should be fully utilised to bring about complete India- 
nisation at an early date, 'i'he resolution added that the commissioned officers 
should not be demobilised rafter the war merely in order to restore the 
pre-war proportion between Indian and British officers. No non -Indian officer, it 
urged, should be appointed to any post so long as a suitable Indian officer was 
available. It also urged that the army should be recruited from all provinces and 
claBses to a much greater extent than at present. 

Sir Raghunath Paranjpye, who moved the resolution, declared that the 
defence of the country should really be at the forefront of all their post-war 
recooatrucUon plana. 
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Dr: G, S. Mahajani, speaking from experience as a member of the Interview 
Board for Recruitment to the Defence Forces, said that only about twenty-five per 
cent of the candidates who appeared before the Board were selected. He was 
convinced that this large amount of rejection was due not to any inferiority of our 
young men but to the fact that a right type of material was not forthcoming 
for recruitnd^nt. This hesitation on the part of the right type of young men to 
join the army was due partially to the uncertainty about their future after the 
war and partly to the creed of non-violence as preached by some. He asked the 
Government to give proper assurances to the young men of the country that they 
would be absorbed in other fields of employment and also by the creation of a 
standing army after the war. 

All the three resolutions were passed unanimously. 

After the election of new oflice-beererB for the coming year, the Federation 
accepted the invitation of Sardar Sodhhans to hold the next session of the 
Federation in Lahore. 


The A. I. News-Paper Editors’ Conference 

Standing Committee — Bombay — 14th. & 15th. July 1943 

Growing Rigours of Censorship 

Addressing the mombers of the Standing Committee of the All-India News- 
paper Editors’ Conference, held on Bombay on the 14th. July !«43. Sir Sultan 
dhinedf Information Member, stated that he wished to see this country maintain a 
free ITcss even in war time. He added that while he would lio a watchful 
advocate of its pivileges, he expected the Editors to bo equally watchful in 
discharging tlicir duties. 

Mr. AT, Srinivasan, President of the Conference, replying, said that he could 
not endorse the claim advanced by Sir Sultan Ahvwd that the Press in India was 
as free from restrictions as the Press of any country could be in limes of war. 
He criticised the censorship methods followed in India and said that the picture 
of the existence of a free Press in India had been a long-standing plank in the 
pror)Hganda cam|>aign of the ofbcials and reached its climax when a party of 
Turkish joitrnnliBts, after a conducted tour began to write articles telling the world 
of the paradise Indians lived in. 'ITie model which Indian Editors set before 
themselves was not, ho said, the Turkish Press, but the British and American Press. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed'a Address 
Addressing the session, Hir Sultan Ahmed said : 

Let me first say how gladly I accepted your invitation to attend this meeting 
of the All-India Newspapers Editors’ Conference and how much I value this 
opportunity of meeting yon all. When I met you, gentlemen of the I’ress, in 
Delhi earlv in May, just after I had taken over charge of the Department of 
Informatioir and Broadcasting, I asked for your co-operation and goodwill. I take 
the fact that you have invited me here to-day as a sign on your part that your 
co-operation and goodwill is extended to me. 1 also said, at the same time, that 
you could rely on having from me every help that I could render you in the 
discharge of your legitimate functions. 1 am here to-day to show that on my part 
I am ready to be as good as my word. 

Proposal for a Publicity Advisory Committee 
You will first of all want to hear what 1 have been able to do so far to 
implement my undertaking to bring the Press in India into closer touch with^ the 
work of my Department, First, 1 am setting up a Publicity Advisory Committee, 
which will meet every six months to discuss generally matters affecting the work 
of the Department. Its nucleus is the members of the Standing Committee of the 
Central Legislature for the Department, and I am inviting other gentlemen to join 
us, so as to secure a body as representative as possible of both British India and 
the Indian States. / , , , , 

1 am hoping also to get the help of prominent Editors and have issued in* 
vitatioDB to your Chairman and some other editors and hope also to secure the 
services ol two representatives of the Indian language press. 1 am also forming a 
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committee to be known ae the Prees Correspondents’ Advisory Committee, which 
will, I hope, provide a forum in which matters, within the responsibility of mv 
Department, which affect correspondents in their daily work, can be discusseci. 
This Committee will meet once a month. 

Most of my time since I took over charge of the Department has been spent 
in making myself acquainted with what is being done in it. My investigations 
have convinced me of one thing : whatever our shortcomings may be— and there 
are, no doubt, plenty of them, —there is nothing radically wrong either with the 
work of the Department as a whole or with the spirit which animates its officers. 
The thing which has struck me most is the extraordinary variety of the activities 
of the Department in its various branches. The more I study these activities the 
more I am surprised, not that mistakes have been made, but that they have not 
been far more frequent : not that I receive criticism, and I have received plenty, 
but that the criticisms have not been more numerous and more serious. During 
the past years, it has been the policy of the Department never to turn down a 
suggestion for a new activity and never to refuse to undertake a job which it has 
been asked to do. I do not think that the Department of Information and 
Broadcasting should follow any other policy, the result, in our case, has been that 
the volume and complexity of the work has expanded until a state has been 
reached when there are no longer a sufficient number of hours in the day for the 
superior staff of the Department to supervise, direct and co ordinate the existing 
work and, at the same time, to think and plan for the future. 1 have found, 
therefore, that my first business was to set about changing this and in my proposals 
J have the wholehearted support of the officers in the Department. 1 need not 
trouble you with the details of what we propose, but the general result of the 
reorganisation which is now in progress will he to relieve my senior officers, whose 
main businesB should be planning and co-ordination, of most of the routine busi- 
ness of administration, finance, staff and the rest. As soon as these arrangements 
are comfdeted or earlier, if possible, I propose to undertake a survey of the work 
and Organisatioo of each branch of the Department aud to satisfy myself whether 
any changes are necessary in order to enable the work to be carried out efficiently 
and speedily. 

Further details of changes (improvements, 1 hope), will no doubt be in due 
course extracted from us by your enterprising correspondents. You would not, 

I know, wish me to anticipate their discoveries. 

Aim of Govt, Propaganda 

Now I should like to say a few words about Propaganda. Propaganda is a 
subject on which there are any number of opinions, but few expertB—aiid even 
those experts are not necessarily known to the general public. They are not born, 
they are made. They are made by exi)erience and experiment, and experience and 
experiment determine whether they are fit for their jobs. Dr. Ooehbels has many 
advantages in a country where 0 (union is as strictly controlled as tyranny can 
effect, and where the headman’s axe awaits those who are detected in the crime of 
listening-in to the outside world. But Dr. Goebbels has no monopoly of brains. 
We can beat him in this country. In many respects we have already checked, 
countered and foiled him and his fellows. If we are as determined on truth and 
freedom as he is on untruths and domination, we have already the material for 
beating him utterly. But if we adopt his mental attitude we shall fail, and we 
shall deserve to fail. 

If there are many opinions on propaganda, it follows that any Government 
body responsible for propaganda becomes the target for many sorts of criticism. I 
welcome it. A not inconsiderable part of our work is conceriied with the assessment 
and analysis of public reactions, and criticism should be helpful and not merely the 
result of chagrin, if soifiie individual’s views fail to find expression in our propa- 
ganda. 1 should like to point out two cardinal errors into which critics often 
unthinkingly fall. The first and, perhaps, the commonest error lies in supposing 
that because the methods and operation of propaganda may not be generally 
discernible, propaganda is not being carried on. When I hear people say, as I 
sometimes do, that we are doing no propaganda, I take that as an eloquent tribute 
to the propaganda that we are doing, for it means that indirect methods axe effec- 
tive. Of all departments of Government, almost the only one that does not seek 
publicity for itself is the department which is concerned with publicity. Indeed, the 
elemciits of the Department of Information and Broadcasting had been working 
since the beginning of the war two years before the Department was formed— 
working through the most iBfficult years that propaganda has been called upon to 
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qaieUy and without fuM and almoat eutirdy without monay. Th« fouDdatioDa 
toftt were laid then were good fouiidationa, and they included the devieing of 
methods of counter-proimgandii in which it would be prt»ved that India gave the 
Imd to other countries. Even quite recently reports on certain of our methods have 
been made tot|Wahhington to serve as models for the tackling of aimilar problems. 
But these are not things that we publish in the newspapers and proclaim &om the 
housetops. If we fell into that temptation our repiitatiou might be temporarily 
enhanced but our work would be permanently im paired. 

The second error is concerned with misapprehensions as to the purpose of pro- 
paganda. To compare the pro|>aganda being done in this country with that re- 
aching India from abroad via the enemy radio is interesting, but may be mis* 
leading : It is like comparing the t>^rformancc of a fighter aircraft with that of a 
bomber. In defending ourselves, we do not necessarily use the same methods as the 
attacker. And there is a clear distinction— one of the few really clear disriiK^tions 
in this complicated field — between the aggressive propaganda which we address to 
the enemy himsilf wherever we can get at him, and the propngnnda, nuHcall^ 
defensive, with whic h we seek to maintain the morale of our own people through 
good times and bad. To make this distinction and also to take into account, as 
we have to, the many differences of interests and grades of lecepitveneHs in this 
great countiy of ours does not mean that we intend to follow, or have ever followed 
the totalitarian theories of our enemies : it does not mean that we intend to imitate, 
or have ever imitated, their practice of pursuing mutually contradictory lines for 
different audiences, of ssyiiig anything— false, halt -true, or even nccBsiomitly true — 
for the same of tlie immediate efiect These mchods are not. only immoral. 'I hey 
are, in the long run, iueifcctive— as we see now when so many of the enemy's lies 
are recoiling on his own head, with some assistance from ourselves. I'lopaganda 
should never have recourse to distortions of the truth. That, was one of the tliree 
primary v^rinciples of those British propagandists who. at Crewe House in the last 
war, began the work whose eifrCtiveneHS the Ciermuns themselves luive admitted. It 
is one of our principles also. We can do no less having in mind the things for 
which we are fighting. 

The technical problems of getting the truth home to 390 million people are 
very much greater than tlie technical t^roblems of inventing and disseminaiing 
appropiiste falsehoods. The domestic propaganila of the (lermans and the Japanese 
has — in theory at any rate — closed fields of or>eralion. vast areas in which no other 
word is iirU’mittod to be spoken. In India we are in open competition with the 
enemy to whose broadcastH the private citizen is free to listen — and must remain 
BO. We are in with the rumour-monger, innocent or malicious. There is an inde- 
pendenr cinema industry and a Press at any rate as free from icstrictioiiH us the 
rress of any country can be in time of war. My Ueparlmciit is concerned to 
protect these privileges even though, in the totalitarain view, they may sonietimeH 
be regarded as liampcring the firoseciition of the war. We are concerned to protect 
them just hecause we ate interested in truth, because it is truth for which wo are 
working and fighting. 

“No Slackening op Effort” 

III the present state of the war, when the tide is fast hirning in our favour 
and the enemy no longer has victories of wldch to boast, it may he argued that 
Iruth is having an easier time. We cannot say how long this period will last, but 
what we can say is, that through all the dark days, and they have been many and 
terrible, our propaganda based itself upon the truth, however, unpalatablo. 'I he 
belief tliat tliis country can face the truth has been vindicated, and that belief 
will coniinue to condition our work. It stands to reastm that military setbacks 
make that work more difficult and military succeHsoB make it easier. But even in 
times of success there lurks a danger of which we have to beware. The fear of 
defeat we have, in large measure, been able to overcome. But there is such a 
thing as the fear of viciory—the slackening of effort on the crest of the hill because 
men suddenly wonder what lies over the horizon. Our ^ theme, simply stated, sre 
these : that this war must be won : that, given Biisiained and unflinehing effort 
it will be won ; and finally, and perhaps most important, 'that it is worth winning, 
lhat, gentlemen, is what I stand for, that victory over the Axis Powers muat be 
won, that it will be won if we do not slacken and that it is worth winning for 
India. And it is here that I want your help, indeed, 1 claim a right to your help, 
BB good citizens. That this war is worth winning for India seeniB to me mere 
commouBense : for which of the bleBBings that we already have would survive an 
Axis victory, and which of the greater blesBingB which we confidently expect to have 
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would not be buried far beyond our reach by the defeat of the United Nations ? 
Consider President Roosevelt's Four Freedoms-^freedom from want and from fear, 
freedom of religion and of speech. 1 grant these do not constitute any immediate 
political advance or a change in the present form of Government. But they are 
the bases of any form of stable government. Our endeavour should Jfie to preserve 
the Four Freedoms in the strain and stress of total war. The only workable form 
of freedom is disinterested freedom which relates passion to necessity^the passion 
for freedom to the compelling necessity of the moment. If you and 1 achieve this, 
we shall have succeeded in harmonising the national urge with the swift-flowing 
current of the world outside. We are the link between the past and the future. 
Let us bequeath as richly as we have inherited. Let it not be said by posterity 
when they look back on these troublous times that we had to be drugged into 
unconsciousness in order that we might live to breathe the air of freedom. 

Role of the Press 

These are not platitudes, gentlemen, but hard facts, not always remembered 
even by the Fourth Estate. Your great concern is to preserve the Freedom of the 
Press. 1 believe you have it now : at least my own observation of what is written 
in the newspapers does not make me believe that whatever temporary handicaps 
the hard necessity of war may have imposed on your liberty, weigh very heaviU on 
you. I am one with you in wishing to see this country maintain a free Press 
even in war-time. But if 1 am to help you, you must help me. Liberty for the 
Press, like liberty for anyone else, carries its duties as well as its privileges, f 
undertake to be a watchful advocate of your privileges. Do yon be equally watchful 
in discharging your duties. ? If this is understood you and I will get on famously. 

if 1 have reminded you of the duties of the Press, believe me 1 have done so 
in the friendliest spirit and it is mainly because I dread any slackening in the 
will to win. Here are hard times ahead of us before our country is finally freed 
from the threat ot attack, before China is liberated, before the .Tapanese are driven 
hack to their own island. In this task the soldiers of India will play a prominent 
part. We civilians can play our part also by strengthening the determination of 
the country, so that the spirit of the soldiers may remain iiidomiiabie and the 
courage of the |>eople at home undiminished. Here is a great task awaiting ynu, 
when you could influence public opinion in a moment of grave crisis. Confidence 
ond stead-fastness are with difliculty sustained on an empty stomach and there are 
many people in India to-day who cannot get enough of the iieccsHitleB of life and 
have to pay a wicked price for what little they can get. I can assure you that my 
colleague in the Oovernment of India fully realise Ute seriousness of the situation. 
Wo have not yet siicceded in solving the problem of maldistribution here, of real 
shortage there, of inflated prices everywhere. Mistakes have been made, as you, 
gentlemen, have not been slow to point out. It is your duty to criticise but have 
you no other duty ? 1 think you have. The most perfect arrangements by the 
most perfect of governments will not succeed in bringing suflicient food to everyone 
at a fair price as long as hoarding, profiteering and black markets are rampant. 
These }>ractices are anti-social ; they amount to war by a section of the community 
on the community as a whole. In other countries they have been killed by public 
opinion, by co operation of the citizens and the Press with the Qoverfj^ment. Here 
is your chance, as I have said, to show your patriotism and to demonstrate the 
influence of the Press. I believe that in a month you could, if every paper in India 
took up rhe crusade, make hoarders, profiteers and operators in the black market 
BO detested by tlmir fellows that they would cease their evil ways. My Departm* nt 
will do i<8 best, but 1 believe that it is in the Press that the citizens of this country, 
who are in distress, ^n find their most effective champion. Will you cry out day 
by day against those ’"'practices until you have eradicated them ? Believe me, you 
will never have a better opportunity of earning the gratitude of your countrymen. 
1 cannot think that you will refuse.’’ 

Mr. K. Srinivasan’s Reply 

Mr. K, Srinivasan^ Chairman of the Standing Committee of the All-India 
News>^a)>er Editors’ Conference, replying to Sir Sultan Ahmed, said ^ 

"On behalf of the All-India News-paper Editors’ Conference, let me extend 
a cordial welcome to you to this meeting of the Standing Committee of Editors 
and express otir appreciation of your desire to speak to us on the work connected 
with the Department of Information and Broadcasting. This department, much to 
the regret oi everybody, has been functioning, ever since the lamented death of Sir 
Akhar Hydari, without a head ; of course leaviog out of account the few days Sir 
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€?• Ramaswami Aiyar was in chargee. I am recalling this fact inat to remind 
onrBeWea that this portfolio, which is always looked upon as of ritai importance in 
all well-ordered countries in times of war, came into being quite a long time after 
the war had begun, and further had the misfortune to be left to drift without the 
steering 
came to 


'J'he supervision and the working of the DepartmeOt, as we all know, 
aced under the all-pervading Home Department, the natural legatee Oi 


all residuary responsibility — with what result we are all familiar with. 


Stringent censorship op a Political Nature 
**The function of the Department of Information and Broadeasting were rapidly 
converted into a propaganda machine for launching a campaign of misrepresentation 
of India’s leaders in Allied countries and stringent censorship was imposed on allt 
news of a political nature. The latest act in the series ie the censorship 
imposed on the writings of Mr. Louts Fincher. May I ask bir Sultan Ahmed wha 
assurance he will give us so that we may pursue our work as ediiors undisturbed 
by such irritating orders and instructions? We hope Sir Sultan will not tell us 
that it is somebody else’s responsibility and that ho should not be exv^cted to 
stand surety for another department. Different spheres of responsibility were 
created for efficiency : but it appears as though they are now i{iiended to be 
put forward as excuses for a policy of do-nothing I A blatant instance, of recent 
occurrence, is the manner in which the Department of Informatiim and Broad- 
casting dealt with the question of celebrating the Tiiiiisiau victory. Editors of 
newspapers were asked to issue a special supplement featuring the success of the 
Allied in Tunisia, and when we inquired of the Chief Press Adviser whether he 
would get the necessary pennissioii from the allied department of Civil Buptdies 
for the issue of necessary permits to use newsprint for that purpose, the r< quest 
was turned down : but. what is more, we were asked to take a day off by decluiiiig 
a bjoliday and thus utilise that day’s |)a]>er supply for the supplcnieni 1 You cau 
not expect co-operation from us on these terms. 

Proposal for Advisory Board not attractive 


*'Bir Sulttin has given us to-day a picture, in faint : one though it be, of what 
his plans are. 1 roust be frank enough to say that the Publicity Advisory Board 
which is to be set up shortly does not a])pear to be attrac'tive to us and 1 would 
request Sir Bultan to leave editors out or it altogether. The Htanding Committee 
of the Editors meets at least four times a year, and 1 shall invito Bir Bultan to 
attend its sit tings, and exchange views with us whenever he coiiBidcrs it iieccsKary. 
As he knows, it is a responsible and representative body and 1 am sure ho will 
find it of greater advantage to contact editors here, rather than the mixed gathering 
of all talents vrhich is to meet once in six months 

* You have made a passing reference to what you have described as an inde- 
pendent cinema industry and a free Press in India. You have claimed that the 
Indian Press is as free from restrictions as the Iress of any country can be in 
times of war. I am sure, you do not expect us here to endorse that view. 'J'his 
picture of the existence of a free ))rc88 in India has been a long-standing plank in 
the propaganda campaigu of the officials in India and reached its climax when a 
party of Turkish lournalists, after a conducted tour in India, began to write a 
series of arAcles telling the world what a paradise we live in It is necessary to 
remind these friends that the model we have set before us is not the Turkish I’resg, 
but the British and American Press who know of no restrictions except those 
imposed for security reasons. 

*'Ab regards the Cinema industry in India, from my knowledge of the condi- 
tions obtaining in the Boiith, the film Industry is passing through a crisis owing 
to the unjustifiably drastic cut imposed on the length of the fflius, and it is to he 
hoped that the recent visit of Mr. Thapar to Madras will result in bringing 
relief to the film producers in South India. 

Growing Restrictions on the Press 

''Sir Sultan has put in a strong plea for the dissemination of truth as the 
supreme aim for which Allies are fighting the war, and condemned with un- 
mistakable emphasis the practice of pursuing contradictory lines for different 
audiences. I would suggest to him to study the records of his own department, 
particularly during the last twelve months and see for himself the protests which 
have been made by Special Correspondents in Delhi and the Editors’ Htanding 
Committee against the increasing rigours of censorship of both incoming and 
outgoing messages. With Sir Sultan’s dictum that propaganda should never 
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have recouree to distortioDB of the truth, we, in the Btanding Committee, have oo 
hesitation in associating ourselves. 

In conulusioii let me say this-^It has been recognised in all quarters that 
the Press in India has shown remarkable restraint during these difficult years of 
war and internal strife. 8o long as the department of which bir bultan has 
recenilv assumed charge will strive to put into practice the high ^princi) les to 
which be has given expression, he ntay be sure of our unstinted and helpful co- 
operation and support and thereby fulfil our reBponsibilities to the public.*’ 

ReaoIution8^2nd. Day— Bombay— 1 5th. July 1943 

Advertisements In the Press 

The Standing Gommitte of the All India Newspaper Editors* Conference ad- 
journed sine die at 6 p^m. to-day after concluding two-day session. 

At the sitting after lunch, the Standing Committee discussed the reference to 
it from the Ceittral Press Advisory Committee regarding the Hindustan Times, 
the revision of the Bombay Agreement, and the Publicity Advisory Board planned 
by the Member for Information and Broadcasting on all of which unanimous 
resolutions were adopted. 

The Standing Committee also adopted the following resolutions : 

*T. This Committee notes the growing feeling among sections of the public 
against the tendency in some newspapers to publish a class of advertisement which 
border on the obscene and ofiTeiid against public decency and morals on subjects 
such as sex, birth-control, female disorders,* etc., and is of the opinion that the 
majority of advertiHements of this class appearing in both English and Indian 
language newpapers should be entirely eliminated and the language in the case 
of tile others overhauled. The Committee, therefore, advises the Press of this 
country to eliminate all such advertisements or alter the language where neces- 
sary in the interests of the public good. 

*^The btanding Committee further appoints a Committee composed of the 
President, Mr. F, W, Buatin and Mr. 8yed Mahamad from whom newspapers in 
doub* regarding particular adveriisemeiits may seek guidance. 

In view of (he fact that the publication of cartoons is coming incres- 
ingly into vogue, the Committee is concerned to point out that it is in tiie inter^ 
estri of the Press to maintain high standards and to avoid cartoons and caricatures 
likely to lower the nrestige of the Press. 

“3. The btanding 0)mmittee congratulates Mr. Amritlal D. Sheik, editor of 
Janmahhootnt on his successful appeal to the High Court against tiie order of 
the Bombay Govorninent forfeiting the security of the Janmabhoomi for publishing 
Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukerjee's letter of resignation. 

Ill the two vacancies on the Standing Committee the following were elected : 
Messrs. Ram Gopal Maheswaria of Navabharat and Baldev Pas of Sntisar, 

'I'be Committee adjourned after passing a vote of thanks to the President and 
the Committee of the Indian Merchants* Chamber for their kind hospitality. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed*B Assurance 

Sir Sultan Ahmed, addressing the Btanding Committee for a B|«ond time, 
after the President had replied to his address, said : *'I assure you when I leave 
this room, 1 walk out a wiser man. It is always a privilege to be with editors — 
editors who have got experience, who have got knowledge of the country, who 
know the reactions of the people towards matters in which Govertiment may be 
interested. I am, however, disappointed that Mr. Srinivasan has asked me to 
leave editors out of the Publicity Advisory Board. I regret 1 cannot eomv^ly 
witi) this request, I must insist on their co-operation. 1 am glad to say that 
the first editor, who responded to my invitation and accepted it is Mr. Srinivasan 
(cheers). 1 have said and 1 maintain that the restrictions on the Press here 
are not greater than, indeed in my opinion, much less, in some countries, at any 
rate during times of war. I can however give you this assurance that 1 will 
zealously guard your interests because your interests are mine. 

Continuing, Sir Sultan Ahmed said that bis idea was mainly to bring the 
Press closer to the Government of India. *Tf there are differences may be ours, 
may be yours, these differences should be resolved. While 1 admit }ou are 
reasonable, you will also give me credit for being reasonable. You have said that 
you are in agreement with restrictions imposed for stcurity reasons. If you admit 
that, 1 assure you, you and 1 are in lull agreement.” 
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- Standing Committee — New Delhi— 6th. NoTember 1943 

PEOTE8T AGAINST ORDER ON •‘HiTAVADA’’ 

The Standing Committee of the AIMndia Newspaper Editora’ Conference, 
held in New Delhi on the 6th. November 1943, passed the following resolutione: 

“The Btaiidiog Committee of the AU- India Newspaper Editors* Conference 
records its emphatic protest a^rainst the action of the Central Provinces Govern^ 
ment in demandini; from the Editor of the Hiiavada the source of hia information 
in regard to the publication of the Chief Secretary to the Bnitial Government as 
an unwarranted interference with the well-established couveulion governing the 
relations betvreen an editor and his correapondents. 

“The Standing Committee notes with satisfaction that in their communique 
issued on October 2d, I94;i the Government of India recognize the convention 
that the relations between an editor and his correspondents arc coutidenlial, but 
regret that they are prepared to concede it only to the extent that ^in all ordinary 
circumstances this convention honoured by time and usage” ahoiild not he disiutbcd. 
The Standing Committee further objects to the use of the Defence of India Rules 
to compel an editor to disclose the sotirce of his information and nquests tJ^e 
Government to withdraw the order against the editor of the Hitovada^ 

“The Standing Committee congratulates Mr. A. Maui on the courage with 
which he has vindicated the highest tradition of the profession.” 

The above resolution was moved by i>ir Francis Low, seconded by Mr. Brelvi 
and supported by Mr. Ian Stephens^ 

Moved by Mr. S* A, Brelvi, seconded by Mr. Siddiqui and supported by Mr. 
Sahni, the following resolution was pansed : 

' 'I'he IStanding Committee takes exception to the action of the Bihar (Govern- 
ment in demanding from certain Patna newspapers the source of information of 
report about the possibility of the transfer of the present Chief Secretary. Bihar 
Government, to the Board of Revenue.’* 

Protest Against order on Sind Paper 

On the motion of Mr. Devadas Gandhi, siipporied by Mr. B, Shiva Rao, the 
following resolution was passtd : 

'Ti»e ^landing Committee of the All-Tndia Newspaper Editors* Conferenee feel 
that the oid<T served uiultr the Indian Press Emergency powers deraaiuling security 
from tite Sind Ohaerver by ignoring the unanimous recommendation of the Provin- 
cial Advisory ComraiHee violates the assurance givei» by the (lovernmcnt of India 
that reasonable and legitimaie editorial comment could not be actionable and is of 
the Opinion that the action of the bind Government, apart from being unjustified 
on meriiB, was opposed to the spirit of the agreement between the Govern ment of 
India and the Editors* Conference. The Btandiug Commiiieo of the A. I. N. E. C. 
therefore request the Government of India to draw the attention of the bind Gov- 
ern men i to the understanding governing editorial comment and to request them to 
withdraw the order against the^SiNcf Observer 


The Chamber of Princes* 

Nineteenth Seaaion New Delhi — 14th. October 1943 

H. E. The Viceroy a Address 

Over seventy Rulers of btates and their heirs-apparent were present in their 
full traditional regalia when H, E, the Viceroy inaugurated the nineteenth aesaion 
of the Chamber of Princes at New Delhi on the 14th. Oclober 1948. The following 
is the text of the Viceroy’s speech 

“Your Highnesses, , . 

“I am very glad to meet Your HighnesseB again, and to have this opportanity 
before 1 lay down my present office of saying these words of farewell to^ you. 1 
realise only too well how great the inconvcniece is which many of Your Highnesses 
have suffered in visiting Delhi in the present difficulties of sccommqdalion and 
transport, and I am the more grateful to you all for your presenoe* in numbers 
unprecedented since the inauguration of the Chamber^ here to-day« 
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*ThiB, the 19th meeting of the Chember of Princes, since its inauguration in 
1921, is the last of six such meetings over which I have had the honour of presi- 
ding and, owing to various difficulties which prevented our assemhling as usual in 
March, has had to be postponed up to the very verge of my departure from India. 
But 1 am glad to think that since we last met, the face of the war lyis changed 
in a manner that even the most optimistic of us could hardly have hoped for. 
U'o-day we can look back on the great and splendid achievements of the fighting 
forces in every theatre of war through the months that have passed since we last 
came together. The great changes ttiat have taken place, the outstanding victories 
of the Allied arms, have brought us very perceptibly nearer to the goal we are all 
so anxious to reach. And they have brought us perceptibly nearer, too, to the point 
at which the investigation and the solution of post-war problems is a matter of 
immediate and imperative necessity. 

**Let me first pay tribute to tbe memory of those who are no longer with us. 
Since our last meeting six members of tbe Chamber have passed away — ^Their 
Highnesaea of Bikaner, .Tbalawar, Ajaigarah and Jhabua, the Kajs of Khilchipur and 
the Baja of Kunindwad (Junior) who was a representative member. His High- 
ness the Chancellor will be voicing our tribute to these departed Princes. 1 will 
only add to what I have already said this morning about His Highness of Bikaner, 
a special word of deep regret at the untimely demise of Highness of Jhalawar, a 
Prince of exceptional promise selfiesBiy devoted to the dischurge of his high res- 
ponsibilities. Barely, if ever, did be fail to attend the meetings of this Chamber, 
and his absence to-day leaves a gap which we all deplore and 1 have just heard 
with very great regret of the death of His Highness the Maharaja of Cochin 
whose State 1 had the pleasure of visiting less than two months ago and who had 
done so much in the short period of his Rule for the good of his ];^ople. 

**To those who have succeeded to rulership and membership of this Chambj^r, 
I offer a most cordial welcome. To His Highness of Bikaner we confidently look 
to carry on the great services rendered to the Order of Princes by bis illustrious 
father. It is a pleasure, too, to see here to-day for the first time tbe Maharaja 
Scindia of Gwalior and Their Highnesses of Dhrangadhara, Manipur and Jhabua, 
also the Rajas of Baghat and Kunindwad (Senior) and the Rao of Jigni who have 
been elected as representative members since onr last meeting. Nor must I omit 
to mention the recent admission to membership of the Raja of Shabpura, the 
Nawab of Kurwai and tbe Rajas of Talcher, Kalsia and Phaitau, four of whom we 
are glad to welcome in person to-day* 

*T have spoken already of the magnificent progress that has been made in 
every theatre of the war by the Allied arms, progress so profoundly encoursging 
to all of us who have been through tbe dark days through which we have lived 
since the beginning of the war. Much still lies before us. It will be a mistake to 
underestimate the strength and tbe determination of the forces that are ojmosed to 
us. We may yet have many anxious months before victory is achieved. But it is 
a happiness to me before 1 leave India to be able to feel that circumstances have 
so amply justified the guarded optimism which 1 permitted myself in my previous 
address to this Chamber. And it is a happiness to me, too, to be able with pride 
and gratitude for the last time to review the services which have been rendered by 
the Princes of India in this titanic struggle. * 

War Effort 

**Naturally, my thoughts turn first to the sphere of active operations and I 
would at the outset warmly thank and congratulate those of Your Highnesses who 
iiave been able to hearten and encourage the troops by personal visits to tbe various 
fronts. I would wish, too, to pay a special tribute to tbe luvaluable assistance in 
the war effort that has been given by His Highness the Chancellor. Not only has 
His Highness rendered service of real value as one of the representatives of India 
at the War Cabinet. He has taken advantage of his absence from India to perform 
sterling service as one of the Bpokesmen of this great country overseas. And he has 
spared no pains to acquaint himself in the fullest detail with the organisation of 
war effort in the United Kingdom. I hope that in the course of this sesBion, we 
shall hear from bis Highness himself some account of his experiences. But, for 
myself, 1 would like to add my testimony to the value of his contribution, tbe 
importance of the contacts he has made, the encouragement that his visit has given 
to the troops and to the munition workers that he has visited. 

'The Indian States forces have taken full advantage of the opportunities that 
have come to them to win fresh distinction on the battlefield. OomparisoDS are 
rash. And such distinction is of course largely dependent upon opportunity. But 
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I would mention the gallant record of the Kashmir Mountain Battery, the First 
Patiala Infantry, the Jind Infantry, the Jodhpur Sarder Tufantryt two Jaipur 
Battalions, the Tripura Rifles and ihe Tehri-Uarhwal and Malerkotla Sappers and 
Miners. Nor should I fail to record my gratitude for the manner in wiilch the 
Btates as a|whole have adopted the scheme devised to raise the standard of efficiency 
among thf higher ranks of their forces. 1 realise and appreciate the difficulties 
that may on occasion confront Your Highnesses iu these and other connected matters. 
But I know too that you on your part will recognise that the first duty of the 
Military ^dviser-iu-Chief is to devise schemes to rectify such deficiencies as come 
to notice under the stress and strain of war. A new scheme for the exchange of 
officers, and another for providing advanced training for States units will. I under- 
stand, shortly be put forward, 1 am convinced that Your Highnesses will continue 
to view such proposals with sympathy and realism, and that I and my auccessor 
can look for your full co-operation over them. 

“Nor has the active aid of the States in the actual war zones been confined to 
combatant units. Invaluable assistance, at a time of very real and pressing need, 
has been lent by the Indian States in providing labour units for the construction 
of roads and aerodromes. Our gratitude is due in very spoeial measure to the 
great States of the south, whose contributions, in this sphere have been, and 
continue to be, outstanding. From Travancore and Cochin, over 70(\('i00 men have 
travelled north to carve out roads to be traversed by the fighting soldiers, and iu 
doing BO to face the perils of disease. Those who have laid down their lives side 
by side with the fighting man in the fever infested belts in which so much has had 
to be done, have sacrificed themselves as truly as any fighting soldier for their 
motherland, and we salute their memory today. 

“But it is not only to humble homes that the war has brought sad and 
untimely bereavements. I spoke last year of an heir-spparent who had met his 
death in the course of his duties as an oiFicer of the Indian Air Force Hittce then 
a similar blow has fallen upon two other roombers of tins Chamber 
and I feel sure that Your HighnesHCS would wish me to tender deep sympathy and 
condolences to the Raja of Hangli and the Maharaja of Maynrhhanj. 

“For the rest,. contributioiiH and ofTers of personal services, aircraft, buildings, 
labour, watercraft, machinery, training facilities and medii*al aid, donations and 
gifts of every sort and description have continued to pour in from Indian btates 
in an ever-winding strenm I cannot speak too highly of the magnificent response 
consistenily made by the Indian States to the urgent needs of this critical time ; 
They have shown unstinted generosity and co-operation : thanks to tiieir help, 
great aerodromes, strategical projects of evey kind, have sprung up in the territory 
of the Indian btates. Facilities of every kind liave been most readily granted not 
only to British and Indian forces, but to the forces of our Allies: and in particular, 
certain btates, at the cost of wide stretches of famous forests most carefully 
guarded in the past, have helped immensely in the training of men in the new 
science of jungle warfare. 

Co-UPERATION between STATES AND BRITISH INDIA 

“I referred in my last address to the steadily extianding scope of measures to 
achieve the maximum co-ordination of effort i)et.wcpn the btates and British India. 
Instances such co-oj>eratioii could be roiiltiplhd indefinitely and there is no tiruc 
to catalogue them to-day. But I would make mention of one notable incident in 
which a group of hostile agents were arrested with most commendable promptitude 
almost immediately after they had landed from an enemy siibinariiio on the shores 
of an Indian State. Further and most valuable demonstrations of this united 
front, as between the btates and I'roviucea are to be found in the mt>re proHidc 
but not less vital sphere of wartime legislation, where States have moat willingly 
and comprehensively applied to their territories the British Iridian Ordinances and 
other arrangements devised to meet the various emergencies which have been 
constantly arising. ... . . 

“Let me add one further instance in which the States and their siibjeets are 
making an important contribution to our resources. The Indian Post and Tele- 
graphs Department was, up to the outbreak of the war, furiciioning on commercial 
lines as a self-supporting organisation making no contribution to the general 
revenues of British India. Such an arrangement is of course only fair to the 
States who by entering, as the vast majority of them have done, into postal unity 
with British India, undertook no liability to submit to indirect^ taxation in the form 
of surcharges on the normal economic rates for the transmission of letters and 
telegrams. The exigencies of war time finance have, boweveri compelled the 
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OoTernment of India, following in this matter the lead of the Government of the 
United Kingdom, to rsise the postal and telegraphic rates for the express purpose 
of making a substantial surplus available as a contribution towards war expendi- 
ture It was, of course, impracticable to cou6ne this process to British India, and 
it is with deep appreciation that I learn that the States are pressing no objection 
to the additional financial burden which it places on themselveB and on their 
subjects. The financial value of that burden cannot immediately be precisely 
computed. But given the areas and the populations affected, it cannot but be 
substantial. And its acceptance is yet another and a most valuable voluntary con- 
tribution by the Indian States towards the prosecution of the war. 

CoMBATiiiio Food crisis and inflation 

‘*The same uniform and wholehearted cO'Operatiou has been shown in regard to 
those girm problems of the war which have been so distressingly prominent during 
the current year — food, doth, infiatlon. In our efforts to combat the food crisis we 
have had the benefit of full association at every stage with accredited representatives 
of the States. Those who have a surplus have freely placed it at our disposal. 
'Jhose in deficiency have, of course, participated in the common resources. 1 could, 
but wish that those resources had proved more adequate to their needs. T have 
particularly in mind the States of 'rruvancore and Cochin which, deprived of their 
normal supplies of Burma rice, have borne a particularly heavy burden. I would 
like to pay a tribute both to the efforts made by the States govern roimts con(^erncd, 
with which I was able to acquaint myself at first hand during my recent visit to 
Sotith India, to cope with a situation so distresHing. and to the patience and forti- 
tude of the population so sorely tried. All over India, the States have lent full 
support to the ‘ grow more food’* campaign. I would beg them to continue and 
if possible to increase that BU))port. The need is great — wo must leave nothing 
undone not merely to haiiish the threat of famine, but te accumulate tiiose reserves 
of food that are so important a guarantee for the future. 

*‘'i’o those States of Ilajpiitaiia wh re sudden floods have recently caused such 
grave loss of life and property, our sympathy and our admiration of the courage 
and energy with which all concerned have applied themselveB to the work of remedy 
and repairs go out in full measure. 

“In the steps that have had to be taken to remedy the shortage of cloth, there 
is the same record of friendly helpfulness. Many important centres of the textile 
industry are situated in Indian States, and I am deeply grateful to the States con- 
cerned for the manner in which they Imve placed the products of their lot^ms at the 
disposal of the Central Government, often at no small saoiifice to themaelvcs. 

“Inflation is one of the gravest prohleins that faces us to day. It is a problem 
in the handling of which the States and British India are equally concerned, and in 
which they have a common interest. Action to combat- inflation is essential, for it 
is a threat to every one of us, and to India as a whole. 1 realise that anti-inflatio- 
nary meastireH present a complex problem in the case of the States, having n^gard 
to tne varying conditions of their fiscal arrangements and their relative backward- 
ness in industrial development. But I know that Your liighnesseB share my view 
that the question is one that niiist he resolutely tackled. And 1 look for valuable 
resulrs from the diHcussions that I myself have had with some of you on this tofui;, 
discussions which my Political Adviser is, on my behalf, continuing and'developing 
during this week. 1 would like to take this opiJortunity to make it clear beyond any ques- 
tion that such checks and prohibitions as it has been necessary to apply are based 
solely upon the present overriding need to conserve and regulate the resources of 
the country as a whole, so that the output of eBsential Hupplies should not be 
curtailed or difiturbed for the benefit of local or personal interests, 'inhere is not, 
and there cannot be, any question of there being denigned to stifle the birth, or 
the progress of industrUl development in the Indian States. 

“Matters such as these, and others too numeroas to mention, will of course come 
under review in connection with post-war development and reckon struction. The 
plans of the Central Government for dealing with that great problem are already 
well advanced. I am glad to be able to assure Your Highnesses that they contain 
full provision for associating your tSlates with its numerous ramifications, and 1 
am glad too to think that many of your ablest ministers are Included in the various 
committees that are being set up. Public opinion must inevitably take the closest 
interest in these activites of reconstruction. 

“I am the more grateful for the response of so many States to the advice 
which 1 offered to you at our last session in regard to the National War Front 
movement. That movement was established when the war outlook was dark and 
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ttreateningc. Aa the intervening monthe have pasaed. it has developed into a publi« 
city organiMtion concerned with eveiy aspect of public morale* It ie some 

weMure of Your HighneBBee’ enpport of this vital work that in fifteen mohthe 287 
iS War Front orgaiiiaationB into being. Tnat ie a reeponee of 

which the mates have every right to be proud and, aa the founder of the movement, 
I congratulate Your Highnesses on it. And, though the name of the War Front 
Movement must ultimately die, the spirit and work behind it should live. For it 
contains tremendous potentialities for establishing means by which the good in 

man and in life may be more widely known and the things that are evil 

challenged and destroyed. 

Hei^p to Foreign Refugees 

“Before I leave the dominating topic of the war, I would add a few worda 
of appreciation of the generosity shown by so many of Your Highnesses towards 
refugees from other countries whose sufferings have been immensely greater than 
ours. In particular, I have in mind your aid towards estHblishiug a temporary 
refuge In India for a great number of Polish children. Hero again, I must refer to 
the outstanding energy and personal interest, and to the most generous personal 
aid, which has been given by His Highness the O iancellor. What he has done for 

Polish children will long be remembered, not only by those children to whom his 
kindness has been so real, but by the great Polish nation. I should mention also 
the similar settlement in the Kolhapur State where facilities have born most readily 
and generously provided and wliere the personal sympathy of Her Highness the 
Maharani Regent nas been of the utm 4 >Bt value. 

‘Time presses end I have much to say on matters of even greater importance, 
but I could not forgive myself if 1 failed to-day to thank Your Highnesses for 
your lavish support in two matters unconnected with the war but spe(‘ially near to 
the hearts of Her Excellency and myself. 1 refer of course to my wife’s anti- 
tuberculosis campagin and to the aciivities of the All- India Cattle Khow Society. 1 
cannot over-estimate my sense of the importaui'e of the anti-tuberculosia campaign. 
It is, 1 am certain, of profound significance to the future of this country. And it 
is a very, real happiness to iny wife, who has spared no effort for it during her 

time here, and to myself, to think that wc leave India with the campaign against 

this scourge so firmly established. 'Iho support of the All- India (’aUle IShow 
Society by more than sixty States has been continuous and invaluable. I am 
grateful in particular that it slioiild have been greater even than before in this 
current year in spite of the other numerous demands on your resources. 1 feel 
certain that the work of the Society merits in the fullest degree the friendly co- 
operation of Your HighnesHes and that it responds to iiisiincts deeply rooted in 
every great agricultural conn try. The fight against (uberciiliisis. the struggh; to 
improve India’s cattle and so the cotiditton of the pcasaiii and the conn ny side, 
art very close to the hearts of both of us. and my wife and I, 1 can assuii^ you, 

will in the days after we have left India, continue to take the liveliest and most 

vivid interest in both. 

“I turn now to a different field, and I would ask Your HighnesBes to bear 
with me while 1 indulge in some refiections on more basic itnd'pohsii>ly more con- 
troversial matters, reflections promi>ted by 7^ years of such intimate asHOciatioii with 
the intricate and sometimes bafiling problems preseiitid by the ludiun Htates aitd 
by the real and sincere interest which 1 have always taken in them and in their 
welfare. It has been suggested to me more than oiu:«4 that the immense aggregate 
importance of these States as an element in the Indian continent, and their vital 
concern in the solution of all Indian problems, have not always been fully 
appreciated. „ . - . . 

“I cannot believe that that can be the case, or that any wel I -im formed observer 
osn fail to realise the vast area which the Indian States occupv, the si/^ of their 
population, their great resources, ihe outstanding place which they hold in the 
history of India, and the extent to which the future of this great sub-continent 
must be, and is, of immediate and profound concern to them. But the very size 
and importance of the Indian States as a whole makes the problems that Your 
HighnesBes, and the Crown Representative of the day, have to face the more 
significant. 

Tbe States and Federation 

‘*Your Highnesses have often heard me refer both in my previous sddresses to 
this Obamber, and in other places, to my own view of the signifiesnee and value of 
the Federal Scheme which was the coping-stone of the Act of 1935. There was, no 
. doubt, much that could be said in point of detail against that scheme. Equally as 

4 ? 
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1 have said before, much could have beeu and can be urged against any scheme 
that can be devised for the constitutional future of India. But just as 1 have always 
believed that the Federal Scheme was the best answer that could at that time have 
been devised for the problems of British India, equally, it was aud is, my sincere 
belief that such a scheme is the best answer from the point of view ol the Indian 
States and form the point of view of India as a whole. 

"Events beyond our control have necessitated changes in our plans, and to some 
extent have altered the circumstances with which we have to deal and in which 
we have to build. But speaking here to Your Highnesses to-day for the last time, 
1 wish to reaffirm my laith and confidence in the Federal ideal, and in the con- 
tribution which the realisation with general support of that ideal, whatever adjust- 
ments might prove uccqssary in regard to particular aspects of it, would make to 
Indian unity and to the con situ tio rial future of India. 

And when I speak of unity, I need not emphasise to Your Highnesses the 
Importance of all of us standing together in the conditions of the modern world. It 
is very difficult for units, however large, whatever their form of Government, 
whatever their resources, to exist save in relation to, and as part of, a larger whole. 
The bonds that link units one to another may be light as gossamer. But they exist : 
they are there and their Strength and their significance cannot be denied. If that is 
true of a continent as large as Europe, it is true, I am certain, equallv of this 
great sub-continent of India : and inside that sub-continent it holds good equally 
especially when common interests are so largely involved of the Indian Btates. That 
that unity is wholly consistent with the survival and the orderly development of the 
Indian States, with their distinguished history ; with their special relations with the 
crown so fully recognised, based as they are on treaties, sanads, can make a great 
and useful contribution to India’s future. 1 never have doubted, and I do not 
doubt to-day. It must be our iuiBiness to see in what way that contribution can 
best be made, and ^hat best can be its character. 

•*1 spoke just now of survival accompanied by development. The juxtaposition 
of these to words is of deep and vital significance, as I know that Your Highnesses 
fully realise. There have been great develop mens of recent years, profound changes, 
new forces, new ideas, a new attitude of mind in the international field. All these 
facts have to be taken into account. And in the face of them, you and I, who 
have to live in the world of to-day, must think and act realistically. It would be 
an injustice to Your UighiiesseB were 1 to assume that any reasonable man 
amongst you would d(*ny that the Crown’s obligations to protect carry with them 
equally binding responsibilities to ensure, if need bo, that what is protected 
continues to be worthy of protection. On the contrary, I am glad to think that 
that most important proposition is widely accepted among you. I can claim during 
the period of my Viceroyalty to have spared no efTort to assist Your HighneBses to 
give effect to the principles that underlie it. And 1 should indeed have regarded 
it not only as a dereliction of my duty but as a grave disservice to the Princely 
Order had I in the least degree relaxed my efiorts to do so. 

Merger of small States 

"When I last addressed this Chamber, 1 referred to three particular directions 
towards which those efforts were, in consultation and co-operation mth Your 
Highnesses, being exerted, I spoke firstly of the decisive necessity in regard to 
the smaller States, of some form of co-ot>erative measures to secure a standard of 
administrative efficiency which is beyond their individual resources. That progress 
has since continued with encouraging results-- particularly in Eastern India, from 
which area 1 am glad to see so many rulers present to-day. I congratulate them 
on what they have been able to achieve and I look forward with confidence to its 
consolidation and extension. In other areas too progress has been made and new 
ideas are afoot but I have become increasingly conscious of the difficulties which 
arise, not so much from any lack of enthusiasm ou the part of the rulers concerned 
as from the nature of the foundations on which they have to build. I devoutly 
wish that these difficulties could, before my departure from India, have been sur- 
mounted by the formulation and af^plicatioii of general principles acceptable to all 
concerned. But in matters so delicate, undue haste might well have defeated the 
object in view, I have had to content myself therefore with giving instructions 
that the progress hitherto achieved and the difficulties thereby revealed shall within 
the next few weeks be systematically reviewed and considered by my advisers, so 
soon as can conveniently be arranged, my successor may be able to initiate dis- 
ouaaioas either with the Standing Committee or with sdected representatives of ths 
category ol States princ4>ally concerned, from which discuBsloas • clear plan of 
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Action miy emerge. I appeal moat earneatly to Your Highneasea to co-operate 
wholeheartedly in theae proceaaea. For I regard them, and I cannot emphaaiae this 
too Btrongly aa being literally of vital imi>ortance for the vaat majority of you. 

**Your Highnesses will realise that measures such aa these to which I now • 
refer, involving as they do a certain mesHure of Bacrifi«*e on the part of those email 
units to wlwch I have mentioned, do at the same time represent a most valuable 
contribution to the improvement of administration, and to the removal of criticiami 
eonaistently with the survival and development, by means of co-o|.)eration among 
themselves or under the aegis of larger States, of the smaller states affected. The 
sacrifices involved, as I have observe to Your HighncBseB on previous oocaalous, 
are an inevitable accompaniment of the co-operative method. But I feed no shadow of 
doubt that they are justified in terms of the benefits iiividved, whether we test 
those benefits by the improvement of^ the standard of administrative services and 
amenities or by wider political considerations. A heavy obligation rests upon us 
all. And that obligation makes it difficult — and I am certain Your Mighnesses agree 
with me to view with equanimity conditions in which, owing to the smallness of 
the area, or of the resources of individual States, it may be impossible to secure the 
application of modem standards of justice, or of administration, to the inhabitants 
of the area concerned. 

“1 would add that the line of argument which T have been following in 
regard to small States is no less applicable to the .Tagirs and Tbikanas which, 
though forming an integral part of certain States, still main tain some Hcmblanco 
of jurisdiction 111 and administrative machinery. Let me make it clear beyond any 
question that the times are no longer propitious for .Tagirdars and Tbakurs, who 
seek to assert or perpetuate a semi-independence wholly incompatible with their 
limited resources, and so, inevitably harmful to the interests of the inhabitants of 
the areas concerned. 

Administration Problems 

"I spoke also at the last session of this Chamber of a scheme for safeguarding 
standards of administration, particularly after the period of a nilcrs’s minority, by 
the application of formal constitutional methods for the transnetion of hftato buai- 
ness. 1 referred too to the difficult and delicate problem of determining what pro- 
portion of a State’s revenue can appropriately bo earmarked for the use of the ruler 
and his family, and what precisely are the items which should legitimately come 
within the scope of civil lists and privy purses. Here, again, 1 am denied the 
satisfaction of seeing final decisions reached during the period of my Viceroyalty. 

“I deeply regret tliat that should be the case. For the issue is one of prime 
imnortance. And it is one in which close and critical interest is taken not only in 
Inaia. but far outside the borders of this country. I do, therefore, sincerely trust that 
in regard to it an early solution, and one that may command general commendation 
not only in this country, but outside, may be forthcoming. The recent discuRslons 
between representative Princes and my advisers have been of real value, and 1 
confidently hope that they will shortly yield those solid and generally acceptable 
results to which I have just referred. 

*T would like to take this occasion to say how much as Crown Hopreaentativo 
I value the advice and the frank expression of views of representative Princes in 
matters bacH as this. For the decisions that have to be taken by the Grown 
Representative are often grave ones, and he will, I am sure, at all times be anxious 
to be assured, before he reaches a conclusion that be is fully cognisant of the views 
of the Princely Order on matters so directly concerning members of that Order and 
of the considerations that weigh with them. 

‘'Your Highness will realise, as 1 do, that the problems that face you today 
are far from simple, and that there lies ahead a period in which problems more 
difficult still may have to be confronted If the best interests of the bitates. the 
best interests of India, are to be safeguarded, we must be at pains to face the facts 
and be willing, even at the cost of sacrifice to make such adjustments as the turn 
of world events makes neoessary. I know from my own extensive journeyiiigs 
among the States to what an extent certain Indians States have hpeome an example 
and an inspiration to other parts of India. It muat be our object to ensure that 
that ahall be the case in every area. And,. indeed, it is essential in the interests of 
the State and in the interests of their survival that they should not fall below 
modern standards of administration in any way. I need not assure Your 
Highnesses as I talk of those difficult and delicate matters that to the extent that 
1, or my representatives on my instructions, have had to take a particular line In 
t^ard to co-operati?e measures and the like, 1 have been ooncemed solely and it ie 
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the true and legitimate function in this sphere of the Crown Bepresentatlve^to 
awaken the indilSfereat to coneeiousoess of the dangers that threaten them, to point 
out deficiencies, to suggest remedies to co-ordinate individual initiatives for the benefit 
of all but you may be certain that at all times the underlying consideration that 
has governed any decisions that I have had to take, and that will, I. am sure, 
govern BUi;h decisions as may fall to be taken by my successors, is that the Indian 
States ^ shall fit themselves to play that great and positive part in the development 
of India as a whole which their importance and their history justifies : and that 
it is to the interest of the Princely order that such weaknesses as may to-day exist, 
whether in administration or organisation, shall be eliminated with the minimum 
of delay. 

*T would not like to conclude my observations to-day without again thanking 
Your Highnesses and the Princely Order for the invaluable help that you have 
given to the war effort and without thanking you, too, for the help that 1 have 
had in the efforts 1 have made while I have been Viceroy to further the modern- 
isation of administration in the States, and for the help you have given me on so 
very many critical issues directly affecting the well-being and the future of your 
States. These are testing times -all of us realise that. But Your Highnesses 
represent great and distinguished traditions and the Indian States do as a whole 
represent a great potenttality for good in the times that lie before us. 

"On the eve therefore of my laying down the great office which I have had 
honour to hold, I appeal to Your Highnesses here to-day and through you to the 
Princely Order and to all who exercise authority and influence in the Indian States, 
to see to it, that the splendid opportunity lying before the rulers of those States 
is not missed, and to ensure that advantage is taken of it with such vigour and 
foresight, with such iiuiicioiis blending of old and new, with such subordination of 
narrow personal and local interests, to true patriotism that the future of India — of 
the Indian States in close collaboration with British India — may be ensured, and 
that future generations may remember with gratitude the part played by the leadi^rs 
of Princely India in securing the stability of that common and glorious inheritance. 

"When next this chamber meets, it will be under the Chairmanship of the 
great soldier and distinguished administrator who is now about to succeed me as 
Viceroy. liOrd WavelPs wide range of knowledge and experience, the interest that he 
has always taken in the Indian States, are well known to Your Highnesses : and in 
the difficulties and the problems that have to he faced by the ludian States, I 
know that in him the States will have a wise, sagacious and sympathetic friend. 
And now before 1 close my address let roe thank you all once again, and that most 
warmly and sincerely, for all the help and the constant and generous support that 
yon have given to me in the 7} years during which i have had the honour to pre- 
side over the deliberations of Your HighnesseB, and to represent the Crown in its 
dealings with the Indian States and the Princely Older.” 

Chamber's Tribute to Late Maharaja of Bikaner 

Before inaugurating the session, the Viceroy unveiled a marble bust of the late 
Maharaja of Bikaner, to whom tributes were paid both by His Excellency and by 
the Jarosaheb of Nawangar, Chancellor. The Viceroy expressed his gratitude for the 
opportupity to salute the memory of His late Highness "not only as a great and 
inspiring leader but as one whose personal friendship I am proud to bn^ enjoyed 
through so many years.” His Excellency added : "No one. I think, would grudge 
to the late Maharaja of Bikaner the application of familiar lines which though 
written centuries ago, seem to be incomparably appropriate on this sad occasion : 
*He was a man. Take him for all, in all, we shall not look upon his like again.’* 

The Chancellor described the late Kuler as a "unique link between the message 
of the past and the promise of the future,” and said : “A king among princes, he 
strove throughout his lifie to justify Indian India to the rest of India and united 
India to the rest of the world.” 

On the Chancellor’s motion, the Chamber recorded heartfelt sorrow and deep 
sense of . loss sustained by the entire Order of Princes at the death of His late 
liighnosB of Bikaner, one of the founders and the first Chancellor of this Chamber 
who held the exalted office of Chancellor for five consecutive years and was General 
Becretary to the Conference of Princes for five years preceding the inauguration of the 
Chamber and Pro-Chancellor at the time of bis demise, and offered sincerest 
condolences to the bereaved family. 

The Chamber passed a resolution moved by the Chancellor recording pro 
found grief at the death of the Duke of Kent and conveying deepest sympath 
to the King and Queen in their berenvement. ’ihe Chamber adopted a reaolu- 
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coDdoltne the death of the Rolen of Jhalawar, Ajaigath, Khilohipar and 
Curuodwad (Junior). 

> The Chamber by another resolution offered its heartiest congratulations to the 
Rulers of Ajaigarh, Bikaner, Charkhart, Jhabua, Jhalawar, and Khilchipur on 
Ibar accession to the gadi and to the rulers of Barwani, Chhatarpur, Dhrarigadhra 
and to the TBakur Sahib of Wadhwan on their investiture with ruling power and 
wished them a long and pros|>erouB life. 

The Ruler of Bikaner made a brief reply on behalf of those who were feli- 
citated by the resolution. The Chamber then adjurued. 

RetoIttUom— 2nd. Day— New Delhi— ISth. October 1943 

States and War Effort 

The determination of the Ruling Princes and Chiefs of India to continue to 
help in the achievement of final Allied victorv was pledged in a resolution pass^ 
by the Chamber of Princes to-day on the Chancellor's motion. The resolution 
reads as follows i 

"The Chamber of Princes records its expression of heartfelt gratification at 
the recent important victories of the Imperial and Allied forces in Africa, ISicily, 
Italyi Russia and other theatres of war and is proud to learn that the Indian 
troops have played a magnificent part in these achievements, 'i'he Chamber requests 
His Excellency the Crown Representative to convey to His Im^ierial Majesty and 
his Government, including in particular the courageous and inspiring Prime Minis- 
ter of the United Kingdom, the sincerest congratulations of the Princes of India 
on these glorious victories, and reiterates the firm determination of the Ruling 
Princes and Chiefs of India to continue to render every uossible assistance towards 
the achievement of final victory and for the defence of tneir motherland and the 
vindication of high principles of justice and sanctity of treaties." 

The Jam Saheh, in moving the resolution, dwelt on the contribution made by 
the States and said that in addition to the direct money contribution of over eight 
and a half crores of rupees, there were at present over twelve Indian State forces 
units serving overseas and about forty-six in British India. About forty other 
units had been raised by the States and so far nearly three lakhs recruits for the 
fighting forces had been contributed directly or indirectly by the States, in addition 
to trained technicians and unskilled labourers sent by them. 

The Jam Saheb proceeded, "Your Excellency, uncharitable persons have 
already started warning us that when the time comes England will let down tier 
friends to embrace her enemies because of their nuisance value. Please tell England 
that we of the Indian States repudiate such insinuations as mischievous and that 
we have full faith in England’s plighted word and in her respect for solemn 
obligations. Moreover, 1 am a soldier, sir, and I know that politicians may have 
short memories, but soldiers are not apt to forget their comrades-in-arms." 

"The news of the bombing of Madras," His Highness asserted, “adds to our 
resolve to crush the Japanese menace for the honour of our Motherland. 1 per- 
sonally take these attempts as the final flicker of the flame." 

The resolution was seconded by the Nawab of Bhopal and supported by the 
Maharaja of Bikaner, the Maharaja of Dewas (Benior) and the Baja of liilaepur. 

The ClAmber passed a resolution on the Chancellor’s motion extending a 
cordial welcome to the Rulers recently admitted as members of the Chamber in 
their own right and confidently hoping that by continuing to take an active 
interest in the affairs of the Cliamber and the ordered progress of their respective 
States, these members would prove a source of added strength to the Chamber. 
The Raja of Bhor supported and the Maharaja of Patna supported the resolution. 
The Nawab of Kurwai made a brief reply on behalf of new members. 

Two more resolutions, one placing on record the valuable services rendered by 
the Jam Sahib as representative of the States on the Imperial War Cabinet and 
the other placing on record the services rendered by him as the Chancellor of the 
Chamber, were adopted. The first resolution was moved b][ the Ruler of Patiala 
and seconded by the Ruler of Gwalior. The second resolution was moved bj the 
Rider of Bahawalpur and supported by the Rulers of Dungarpur, Mandi and 
Khairagarh. ... 

The House also heard from the Chancellor a detailed statement reviewing the 
work of the Chamber during last yeari 

Ctaaneellor*B Address 

The Chancellor, the Jam Rahib of Nawanagar, replying on behalf of the 
Flinoea to the Viceroy’s opening address, refened to the ad^tional '‘fingncial 
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burdens’* recently imposed on the States in the form of surcharges on letters and 
telegrams. He said : these surcharges are enhanced or any other surcharges 

or fresh excises are levied, the share of the fcftaics in this additional revenue may 
be invested in war investments on behalf of the btates so that funds may be 
available to the Btates for social services and post-war developments.” 

SnCCBSSFUL FOOD CONTROL IN THE STATES * 

Referring to the food crisis, the Jam Baheh said he had already issued a 
circular aptieal and many of the States had as a token of their genuine sympathy 
already responded through substantial contributions in cash or kind for the relief 
of the affected areas. It was a matter of satisfaction, he said, to them that in spite 
of the recent food and transport difficulties, the Governments of thf States generally 
had been able to manage well the problem of food supplies to their people and had 
succeeded at great sacrifice to tlieroselves, in controlling prices of food grains 
within their territories at much lower level than in the adjoining areas of British 
India. They had in that connection, invited attention to certain facts with a view 
to enhancing the value of the co-operation of the States with the food policy of 
the Government of India. 

Referring to inflation, the Chancellor assured the Viceroy that the States were 
fully alive to its dangers and were prepared to co-operate in anti-inflationary 
measures to the utmost extent permissible within tbeir trial commitments, it 
must be, however, apr>reciated, that having regard to the varying conditiona of the 
fiscal arrangements of the States and their relative backwardness in industrial 
development the measure and form of their co-operation in the matter must vary 
according to the cir(^umHtaiiceH and conditions of individual States. At the same 
time the Statca were e.ititled to claim that they must, be consulted before the for- 
mulation and in the execution of such policies, affecting British India and the 
States in which their co operation was desired and that there should be no dis- 
crimination against the States in the implementing of these policies. 

Lease-! jiND aid for States 

The Jam Sahih added that the |>roblem of inflation should not be treated 
exclusively as one relating to cnrrency and that measures for checking inflation 
could not succeed unless effective steps were taken to increase the volume of con- 
sumers’ goods. For this nurpose he urged that the Bistes might be assisted in 
obtaining stores (>lant and machinery under Lease-Lend or otherwise. They might 
be supplied their requirements of iron and steel for agiicultiiral implements and 
machinery to assist the giow-more food campaign and the Government of India 
might consider the desirability of obtaining necessary quantitiis of silver and 
copper under Lease-Lend arrangements to iiicreaHe the issue of metallic currency, 
and the States which had their own metallic, currency might similarly be assisted 
in this matter. 'I'hia step was expected to a long way in preventing the hoarding 
of food-grains in the country. 

Referring to post-war reconstruction and development, the Chancellor trusted 
that their representatives would be fully associated with the formulation and im- 
plementing of post-war plans as also with the execution of glides such as those 
relating to Lease-Lend, control of capital issue and trade ana currency. He made 
a particular reference to air transport and said that the Indian States ^ould desire 
to co-operate fully in the preparation of co-ordinated air transport plans, which 
might be designed in the best interests of India and with regard to the rights and 
ioterestB of the Indian States. 

Arbitration on constitutional issues 

Referring to the constitutional issue, the Chancellor urged that disputes arising 
between the Government of India or a Provincial Government and any Indian 
States or between tww or more Indian States or where a State was dissatisfied with 
the ruling or advice of the Crown Representative or bis local representative should 
be referrable as of right to a Oourt of Arbitration or the Federal Court as may be 
settled in consultation with tbe representative of the States. He particularly 
referred to the Viceroy’s statement that the Crown’s obligaiiona *^to protect carry 
with them equally binding responsibilities to ensure that what is protected continues 
to be worthy of proteettOD.” He said that that statement had raiard vital problems 
and new issues of far reaching and grave importance which would receive their 
earnest consideration. In this connection the Chancellor referred to grave appre- 
hensions that rights and interests of the Indian Princes were not receiving the 
consideration to which they were entitled because of their lack of nuisance value. 
In view of these grave apprehensions, It Is felt that Your Excellency’s successor 
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would be rendering e reel service to the Crown es also to the States, if at his early 
convenience, he were to invite the representatives of the States for a free and frank 
etmeultation on the few outstanding questions and the ways and means to remove 
those prevailing apprehensions.** 

The Ohaiicellor assured the Viceroy full supi^rt of the Princely Order in 
efforts to improve the position of Indiiins overseas, wliich included large uiiinber from 
Indian States. He said : ^Soutli Africa is now regarded as a test case. And those 
elements in India who like ourselves beltpve sincerely in the continuance of the 
British connection, must feci embarrassed if, in spite of India’s signal services 
to the Commonwealth in the present war in Africa and elsewhere, the inembeiship 
of the Commonwealth does not carry with it equality of status throughout the 
Commonwealth of His Majesty the King Kmperor.” 

Concluding, the Chancellor observed : **¥ 01 ^ Viceroyalty has been associated 
with some of the landmarks in the history of India. Your solid work for the 
health and happiness of the cultivators who form the backbone of Indian society 
has earned you a place of honour in the annals of Indian history. Your tenure of 
office as Crown Representative has witnessed a succession of important and new 
policies such as co-operative grouping, internal reforms, post minority management, 
reorganisation of the Chamber, admission of the new members, and the communique 
of April 16, 1943. It was but natural that in the discussion of these important 
matters, there have been occasiotiB when we honestly differed. Your Excellency 
welcomed such honest differences of oruiiion and thereby earned our admiration.** 

Viceroy’s Reply 

The Vicerny, in winding up the proceedings, said he was much obliged for the 
Chancellor’s reply and added ; “He may rtst assured that tiie various snhstaniinl 
points which Im raised in his speech will receive appropriate attention. For my 
part, I desire once again to thsk Your Highnesses for the support wliicli you have 
given to me in this Chair year after year. I desire to tell you how grateful I am 
For the great pcrsouHl kifidness which you have shown to me. I Hiionld like to 
make a public acknowKdgment of my high uppreciution and asHintance which at 
all times His Highness the Chancellor has been ready to give me, whatever the 
business in hand (cheers), I agree with him that the lehitions and uinlerstanding 
which have existed between hiiiiHcIf as Chancellor and myself as Crown Representa- 
tive have a very great value from the public point of view. t)iice again tbo virtue 
of private friendship in its bearing upon public affdrs has been amply exemplirud. 

“I should like to tell His Highness and the Chamber how truly grat> fnl I am 
and how touched I am by the kind words ho used about my wife’s work in India 
and the evident agreement with those words shown by Your iligbiiesHes. 

“In bidding Your Highnesses farewell for the last time, may I wish you and 
your peoples all happiness, success and prosperity in times to come.** (Cheers.) 

The Chamber at this stage adjourned sine die. 


The Associated Chambers of Commerce 

Annual Meeting— Calcutta — 20th. December 1 943 

The Annual General meeting of the AsHociated Chambers of (Commerce was 
held on the 20th. December 1t«43 at the Royal Kxcliangc, Calcutta. H, B. 
the Viceroy opened the proceedings with a 40-miiiutea speech. His 
Ex'*ellency the Governor of Ibrngal attended the meeting and others 
present included Sir Edward Benthall, War Transport Member. Wir 
A, Ramaswami Mudaliar, 8upply Member and Sir J, V, Srtvaefara, 
Food Member, Government of India, the Bengal Premier, Sir Nazimuddin, with 
nine other Ministers, Lt. General Mayne. Officer Commanding, Eahtoi ri Army, Dr, 
C. J, Pao, Chinese Consul-General in Calcutta, Mr. A. C, Dec Williams, Chief 
Becretary, Government of Bengal, Sir David Ezra, Mr, Justice Braund, Regional 
Food Commissioner, Bengal. 

Chairman • Speech 

Mr, J. H, Burder, who presided, referreti in the course of his speech, to the 
future of European and British interests in India. He had heard much of what 
certain influential competitors were reported to have in store and how they pro- 
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poted thftt M Britlih iotereite ihould be liauideted without delay. Ha would tell 
ur^e Indian ooncerna that there waa more than enough scope in furthering indus- 
trialisation for all with all .the accumulated wealth which was lying dormant 
without baying up established concerns. Such was not the way of progress. 
Until the day when India was united to govern herself, said Mr Burder, **we 
must expect such opposition to our interests and Press campaigns irnd criticisms 
in undue proportion. We should be the most unusual race if we did not merit 
some of it. Nevertheless I feel we can look forward to the future with that confi- 
dence which flows from knowledge of past achievements, business ability and 
business integrity.” 

Of the food situation Mr. Buriar said the reports from Bengal districts were 
already brighter and they hoped that the returning confidence hf^ come to stay. 
Measures Uiat would bring the necessary confidence would be the end of ad- 
ministration influenced by political expediency, the determination of the Govern- 
ment to enforce its will and control of crops as near as the source as possible. He 
paid a tribute to Viceroy who had made the food problem his first concern. 

Referring to post-war reconstruction, Mr. Burdar said that he looked to the 
post-war reconstruction committees set up by the Government of India for prompt 
and authoritative lead but recalled with some misgiving that only one of them had 
ever held a meeting. India could not divest herself with any sense of reality from 
world affairs and this would be appreciated with greater emphasis as the deli- 
berations of the post-war reconstruction committees proceeded. 

Mr. Burder pleaded that Government had to think more among the line of 
absorbing the increased purchasing power created by war activities. It could not 
be said that there had been any appreciable easing of the situation in the spite of 
the considerable sums which by these means had been drawn into Government 
coffers. They had to consider what could be done to encourage local 
production of more consumer goods and whether there was now a possibility of 
increasing imports of such goods. Employers must continue their efforts to in- 
duce a greater volume of saving but here they were up against the backwardness 
of the proper classes. 

of the Plenary Labour Conference and the Standing Labour Committee set 
up to assist the Government on India, Mr. Burder said he did not feel that they 
were achieving tbeir object. He was not sure that all employers were sufficiently alive 
to the necessityyfor an early betterment of the labourer’s lot. On the other band, 
there was an impression on the part of employers that Government did not really 
want their advice and that they would rush through legislation without due regard 
to the views of the employer who had to bear not only the cost but also a large 
share of the burden of administration. That the Indian labourer’s condition of 
service were far below the standard of some other countries was indisputable and 
it was their duty to give every encouragement to Gkivernment. 

Mr. Burder also urged the necessity for closer co-ordination of Government’s 
requisitioning policy against the wider background of war and post-war economics. 
He farther pleaded for the promptest possible settlement by negotiation of the 
principles governing the assesment of compensation for requisitioned property of 
all types and where those principles had been laid down for prompter Payment in 
accoraance with them. ^ 

Viceroy’s Address 

His Excellency Lord Wavell said : 

1 t^ank you for your cordial welcome and good wishes. My wife and I very 
much regret that we are unable this year to make the visit of some weeks to 
Calcutta which the Viceroy has usally done at this period. You will I am sure 
appreciate the reason. Onr house has been handed over to the B. A. F. ; and 
my many preoccupaadns make me at present something of a bird of passage out- 
siae ^Ihi. 

1 should like to begin this my first public speech as Viceroy by acknowledging 
again the services rendered to me on the Middle East during the early part of 
the war, not only by Indian troops but by Indian industry, which supplied so 
many of our pressing needs. I can well remember the spirit of co-operation and 
helpiulnesB with which our demands on India were always met There ie no 
doubt that Indian help saved the middle East at a critical time and thus laid the 
foundation for our successes of 1948 in the Mediterranean area. 


Indian troops are still contributing to the security of the Middle East and are 
|la^iug a distinguiidied part in the hard fighting which ie now taking place in 
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It wu M yon may imkrine, • RTMt ngret to me to hevo to gl»e up my 
oommand of the troops in India after just two years in that position. Yon have 

In General Auchinleck, who has succeeded mst one who enjoys the oonfidenoe 

and esteem not only of the fiKhtintz; services, but of all sections of the people in 

India, both British and Indian. Under his command, the troops in India will 

be orRanisecf and trained for even more important tasks then ever, the final defeat 
of Japan. 

You have had an example here in Bengal of the promptitude and efBoiency 
of the army in the help it has provided to the civil Government in the foM 
emergency. 

We have all suffered a great loss by the death of Sir John HerherU I know 
well, and I have no doubt you realise that his determination not to leave his post 
and to carry on with his work at a time when his health was causing him serious 
trouble contributed to the fatal breakdown, which was also aggravated by his 
acute anxiety about the troubles of Bengal, which he foresaw some months ago. He 
was a great gentleman, gallant and upright, whose kindness and friendship 1 
valued highly. Sir Thomas Rutherford was given a most difficult task by having to 
take charge of Bengal in such difficult circumstances at very short notice, and you 
rightly appreciate what he has done in these circumstances. 

Pboorebs of the War 

Like Mr. Burder, 1 propose to confine myself to a few subjects, the most 
pressing that we have to deal with at the present time. 

The prosecution of the war is naturally the most important. The United 
Nations have bad so striking a run of successes during the last year, in Russia, 
in the Mediterranean, in the Battle of the Atlantic against U-boats, in the air 
offensive against Germany, and in the counter-offensive against Japan, in the 
South-West Pacific, tnai we have almost come to feel disappointed and aggrieved 
if we are not served up with a fresh victory at least once a day. There is a well 
known quotation from Horace, which says *^Keep your head when in difficulties,’* 
His next lines are not perhaps so well known ; ‘*Kefrain from excossive rejoicing 
when things are going well.” We observed the first precept iu our bad times, we 
are possibly in some danger of forgetting the second, now that things are running 
well. To some of you, the progress of the war during the last month or so has pro- 
bably seemed slow, iu comparison with the summer rate : you must remember 
that we are just passing through the season of the worst weather for operations 
in Europe : when the ground has not yet frozen hard in RiisBia and the roads are 
a quagmire ; when winter storms are sweeping Italy and the Mediterranean ; and 
when fog is apt to hinder our bombing offensive against Germany. 

The ruling factor in all military operations is transportation, and in such 
weather the transporation problem becomes more acute than ever. Moreover, the 
swiftness of the Russian advances has increased the difficulties of supply and 
transportation, while the Germans are nearer their bases. We have every reason 
for sober confidence in a victorious outcome of the war in Euro|)e in a not too 
distant future : but how far distant that future is cannot yet be determined. 

While the progress of wars depends on transportation, their end depends 
always otf morale. The morale of the German army is certainly still high, but that 
of the German people must be, to say the least of it, causing Hitler and the 
Nazi leaders an aching of the head and a sinking of the heart. 

But the end of the war in the West is no more than the beginning of the war 
in the East on a scsle required to bring about the defeat and unconditional surren- 
der of Japan. The importance of the Eastern War not only to the East but to the 
whole world and to the future of civilisation still needs to be brought homo to 
some. There can be no security, economic or military, until Japan is as thoroughly 
defeated as Germany. It is not a matter of recovering lost portions of the British 
Empire or the dividends in oil and rubber, it is the repulse of barbarism by civi- 
lisation which is at stake. The peace and happiness of the world depend on a 
complete and speedy liquidation of Japanese ambitions. The victory of General 
MacArthur'a in the South-West Pacific, the fighting here on the Indian 

frontier and the reaistance of our Chinese allies, have not only baited the Japanese 
advance but have already begun to thruat it back. 'J*he process will be continued 
and greatly accelerated. The enemy has tried to gain comfort and to make pro- 
paganda from the slowness of the Allied counter offensive. All such ^reat efforts 
are apt to be alow at first, but ae they gain momentum and reaistance la weakened 
they Bweep forward apace. 

43 
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INDU AB BABB OF OPEBATION8 

I am Bare that all India wiBhea aucceas to the newly-eatablished 8outh*£aat 
Aaia Oommand, to ita inspiring leader, Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten, and to 
the able commanders and staff, British and Americsn, who are gathering under 
him. The establishment of this new command, to control the offensives against 
Japan from India does not. of course, in any way lessen India’s rofe, in fact it 
ennances it. India has to be organisM as a base for a mightier force of warships, 
armies and air squadrons than has ever before been gathered in the East. We 
shall have ships, men and material in plenty. The difficult will be to find space 
in our ports, on our airfields, on our railways and in our depots to accommodate 
them. 

The war effort and preparations we have already made have placed severe 
strains upon our national economy, and we must take steps to make this stable to 
support tne strains of the next year. 

The Food Problem 

The food problem must be our first concern. I do not propose to enter here 
into a long consideration of how we reached our present difficulties ; our business 
is not to look back, but to look ahead. 

Briefly, the main elements in the situation are these ; India as a whole is 
normally almost self-sufficient in the principal foodgrains. But the majority of 
Indians are certainly under-nourished rather than over-nourished, so that there is 
no margin or possibility of tightening the belt in an emergency. Also the produc- 
tion of food in India is not evenly distributed, and the producers are mainly small 
men, farming on a subsistaoce basis. The position was one which might easily be 
dislocated by an unexpected shock. The entry of Japan into the war and our 
reverses in Malaya and Burma, which brought the war to the borders of India, 
provided the shock. Anxiety about the outcome of the war, and the loss of our 
rice imports from Burma caused the small farmer to hold more of his crop than 
usual, and the ordinary consumer to buy more than he. really needed for immediate 
consumption. Lack of consumers’ goods was a contributory factor to the tendency 
to hold on to food. In short, the first main cause was a widespread loss of con- 
fidence. which was natural enough, and in itself quite innocent. Unfortunately, 
there are in India, as in other countries, people who are not innocent, who were 
thinking of advantages for themselves very different from a mere assurance of 
their daily bread ; and who were prepared without scruple to make money out of 
food scarcity, careless of the misery and death they might cause. There was 
undoubtedly hoarding and speculation on a large scale by such T>eop]e. So that 
the second main factor was human greed. The third was the difficulty in over- 
coming the tendency of each province, division or district to treat food as a local 
matter instead of as an All-India problem ; in distributing food over vast 
distances ; and in establishing control over prices. This was an immense problem 
of administration for which the additional resources required were not easily 
available. It is small wonder that some mistakes were made in aBsessing the 
problem and in devising means to deal with it. 

Bengal’s Plight 

In Bengal abnormal causes were aggravated by the natural disasters Of cyclone 
and floods ; by nearness to war ; by the poverty of communications ; and by 
the sparsenesB of the administration due to the permanent land settlement. 

1 should like to express ray deep sympathy to the people of Bengal on the 
sorrows that have fallen on ao large a portion of a frugal, hard-working .population. 
This disaster has struck those least able to bear it, and the principal sufferers have 
been the weakest— the children, the women, the old man. It is the duty of us all 
not only to lessen thik present sufierings but to take such steps as will ensure 
that such suffering does not occur again. 

I have tried to outline^ the main elements which led us to the present position. 
The main remedies are obvious ; to restore general confidence ; to deal stearnly with 
those who attempt to withhold food from the people for purposes of undue profit ; 
and to arrange for equitable distribution over India oi the available food at a 
reasonable price. 

It ia with the last of these aims that I want to deal in a little more detail. 
Food an all-india Problem 

The firat thing to get clear about food is that it is not a provincial problem ; 
U ia an All-India and even a world problem. India must have the food ahe 
neods t and the other eoontriea of the British Ooasmonwsaltb, and tha United 
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Igtetes* tre prepared to help her to import food to eupplemeDt her own prodootion. 
I^t if hj adminifltretife negligenoe we ere compelled to esk for more help from 
ehtOM then we really need, we ere expecting other ooontries, whoee people ere 
idreedy rationed end whose prices sre properly controlled* to deny themaeWee 
• nil necessarily, end to send us ships which ere urgently required for direct war 
purposes. Ittis our plain duty to set up an efficient Food Administration more or 
leas uniform throughout the country. If we fail to do so, we may cause distress 
in other countries, and prolong the Eastern war. 

The policy accepted by the Central Oovernment is that recommended by the 
Foodgrains Policy Committee of last summer. The object is to ensure that food- 
grains are available in adequate quantities all over the country at prices which 
will give the producer a fair, even a generous profit, and at the same time, place 
food within the means of the poorest consumers. We must not aim to depress 
prices in favour of the town, so as to deprive the agricniiurist, who is the back- 
bone of India’s economy, of a profit which will encourage him to grow the maxU 
mum amount of food crop ; but he must not be greedy, or he will cause distress 
amongst his less fortunate brethren. The middleman is entitled to no more than a 
reasonable profit on the work : he is not allowed to make a fortune out of the 
cultivator’s labour and the labourer’s poverty. The key points in our plan are full 
rationing in the larger towns and control of prices, both backed by adequate 
administrative arrangements. As Mr. Burder has said, you cannot coutrol prices 
by the mere issue of paper notifications. 

1 may aay here in parenthesis that I hold personal touch a far better solvent 
for any problem of Government than paper. As a military commander, 1 tried 
never to issue instructions on paper where I could visit my subordinate commanders 
and discuss operations with them face to face : and 1 encouraged my Btsff to do 
the same. So far as possible, I hope to follow similar principles in civil 
administration. 

You can control food prices only if every dealer from the village up to the 
main market and down again to the retail shopkeeper is subject to personal super- 
vision and inspection, if the procurement operation of Government are rationally 
conducted, and if movements are strictly regulated. 

Urban Rationing Practicablr 

It is said by some that urban rationing is unnecessary and impossible in 
India. This is nonsense. It is both very necessary and quite possible. In spite of 
all the difficulties of the past few months. Provinces such ss Madras and Bombay, 
and States such as Travancore and Cochin, had kept the situation under control 
by rationing and by control of prices. For these Provinces and States, which are 
in deficit, stern necessity dictated these controls. In surplus Provinces, the controls 
are necessary to enable them to be as self-supporting as possible, and to stand the 
strain both of war and of the immediate post-war period when the world food 
situation is likely to be tighter even than now. Bind, the Punjab, the United 
Provinces, and the North-West Frontier Province have recognised the need, and 
have practically subordinated their provincial interests to the iiilerests of India. 
Actual^, India’s interests are their interests, since on this food problem we must 
stand or fall as a whole. 

Measuras are being taken to introduce urban rationing all over India, and • 
system of price control uniform for groups of Provinces. These measures will take a 
little time. We shall need all the support we can get from public opinion and the 
press. If all people could be induced to realise that war shortages must be evenly 
distributed and that those who think only of ibemselves and their profits are despic- 
able and unpatriotic, we should make a great step forward. 

We have a food policy for India as a whole. 1 am quite clear that we can 
carry out this policy, to the great benefit of India, if we have, as I am convinced 
we shall have the willing co-operation of the Provinces, and the States. 1 am 
prepaid, if necessary, to take the most drastic action in support of our policy. 

In Bengal, the aid given by the army, coupled with the prospects of a bounti- 
ful amaa harvest, have eased the position perceptibly. But there are no grounds for 
complacency. We still have to fight lack of confidence and greed and to see that 
administrative action is adequate for the future. The army can not remain indefini- 
tely to do the work of the civil administration. Bengal nas the sympathy of the 
world at present, but this will not continue unless it is obvious that she is making 
every effort to help herself. The next six months will be’, the testing time, during 
which the Bengal Government’s policy must be energetically pursued, and ita ad* 
mlniatration itrengthened. 
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Ton ftre aware of the main ontlinea of that policy, which aims at the restora* 
tion of confidence, the strict enforcement of the Foodgrains Control Order to prevent 
speculation and hoarding, and the regulation and control of prices. The solution 
of Bengars food problem now lies in Bengal's bands. The Central Government has 
provided a generous measure of assistance in undertaking to supply food for Calcutta 
during the next few months. But the Central Government cannot cq^ntinue inde- 
finitely to ''carry” a Province to which nature has vouchsafed so generous a crop if 
through administrative inefficiency the Province fail to secure that it is properly 
procured and distributed. 

1 am in earnest in this matter. To my mind there can be no condemnation 
too severe, no penalty too stern, for those who attempt to make unauthorised profits 
out of food— or out of drugs — ^at a time of national crisis. Nor can lethargy and 
procrastination be tolerated ; nor must political animosities be allowed to interfere 
with a fair food deal for everyone. 

Inflation and Food 

Mr. Burder has rightly linked inflation with food. The inflationary problem is 
incapable of solution if food is not subject to effective control, for fo(^ aflects the 
whole price structure of our economy. This battle is everyone's battle. It will 
profit a man nothing to gain large increments by forcing up prices and thereby 
causing inflation, since the value of gains will be thereby reduced, and he may cause 
untold misery to others. The Central Government is determined to check the infla- 
tionary tendency by all means in its power. There is no occasion for undue 
optimism but no need to accept Mr. Border’s somewhat pessimistic view. The general 
price level has been relatively stable for several months now. 

An increased supply of consumers’ goods at controlled prices is a necessary 
factor in the fight against inflation. A start was made some months ago with 
cotton textiles ana, owing to the excellent co-operation between the industry and 
the Government of India, considerable success has been achieved. Medicines and 
drugs have now been taken in hand. There are many other articles of which 
the Indian consumer is short owing to war demands — such as woollen goods, foot- 
wear, and iron and steel for the village manufacture of agricultural implements. 
Of these and other goods every eflort is being made to obtain an increased supply, 
by import or release from war purposes. 

Of taxation, which is another method of reducing the waist-line of inflation, I 
will not speak here. It represents the compulsory absorption of financial adipose 
deposit. The voluntary method is increased saving, which is much to be recommen- 
ded. If the Chambers represented at this meeting will advise their constitutents to 
redouble their efforts to support the provincial savings campaigns, and if all other 
employers in Ind^a will do the same, it will be a great assistance. 

Coal P&oblem 

Shortage of Coal is another problem which the Government is talcing serioiusly 
in band. Coal is the essential food of industry and of the whole war eflbrt, and we 
cannot allow either to sufler from starvation or malnutrition in coal. 

Goal also is a world problem, and here again we are playing on a world 
stage* Our coal production may have an appreciative effect on the course of the 
war. I do not propose here to deal with the causes or with the remedies which we 
have in hand ; merely to mention the problem. 

Post-Wae Rbconbteuction 

I pass on to the longer-term problems of which Mr. Burder spoke, which may 
be grouped under the heading of post-war reconstruction. /J'his is a very big subject 
and a very vital one. The years after the war are going to be of immense import 
to India’s future, fifhe problems and dangers are obvious. There will be a 
period of liouidation of the war effort, during which the fighting services will be 
disbanded, industry will return to a peace footing, stocks of war material will be for 
disposal, and the various economic controls will be gradually removed. Unless 
these processes can be prepared and undertaken in an orderly manner, great confu- 
sion or worse, may result Then must come a deliberate effort to restart the natio- 
nal life on a better and more efficient footing to provide a standard of living for 
all Indians, in which account has to be taken of the rapidly increasing population 
at the present rate of some four to five millions a year. 

In making ibis re-start India baa very great advantages. Her natural resour- 
ces are large. There will be a higher prororlion of trained labour than before. In 
fact, India’s supply of labour will be almost inexhaustible while the events of the 
war have proved that Indian labonr under training rapidly acquires a high degree 
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pi skill. India has many efficient men of business with wide ezperienoe* ".India 
will be a creditor country ; she has suffered oomparatiyely little in the greatest 
cataclysm in the history of humanity ; and there is a great sympathy and wilt to 
hel^ towards her, both in Great Britain and in America. There will be ample 
markets for her increased production, both at home and abroad. In fact, there is 
nothing to prevent India growing to be the strongest and most highly deyeloped 
nation in the’ East, if slie can solve her internal problems and make a united 
contribution to peace and prosperity in the post-was world. 

The Government has in nand the preparation of plans to take advantage of 
India’s opportunities in as great a measure as possible. In this the Government 
and industry must work very closely band in hand. It is quite clear that develop* 
ment must be on an Indian basis and by Indian methods. But it is also evident 
that India will require assistance and advice at the first to help her to realise the 
great possibilities that are hers. While recently in England, I saw some of the 
leaders of British industry who are interested in India, and I found in them a 
spirit of most helpful co-operation towards India ; there was certainly no desire to 
dominate or control Indian industry, but a desire to help on a basis of mutual 
advantage. I am sure that a visit by some of tlie leading Indian industriaUsts to 
the United Kingdom, in order to see the developments that have arisen during the 
war and to discuss India’s problems with leading British representatives would be 
of the greatest possible advantage, and 1 hope that it may be arranged. I'he sooner 
the better ; because other nations are already beginning to think about their post- 
war needs and to plpce orders for machinery and material. 

DfiVELOPMEWT OP POWEE SCHEMES 

So far as I have been able to diacuss the problem with p^ple of knowledge 
and experience, it seems to me that one of the first necessities is to develop power 
schemes throughout India so as to provide the driving force for industries. In 
some instances, it may be possible to combine this with irrigation schemes for 
agriculturef the improvement of which by all possible means must be our principal 
aim. Agriculture is India’s main industry and is capable of very great develop- 
ment. T^he land can be made to yield more, the livestock can be improved and 
the whole standard of our rural community raised. 

The development of industry and the improvement of agriculture must go 
band in hand in order to provide for India’s growing population and to raise the 
standard of living. The problem of labour, to which Mr. Burd^ referred, ia 
naturally linked with these developments. I do not propose to go into any detail 
here of the relations between labour and industry but I know you will realise 
that there is much to be done. 

Improvement op Social Services 

The other great aim of post-war development is the improvement of the social 
services of which the principal are Education, Health and Medical Bervicea and 
Communications. These are mainly unproductive in the short-term sense, though in 
the long-run, of course, both fully proved essential, 

I propose to join issue with Mr. Burder, who was inclined to place education 
in the forefront of bis plans. 1 am the last person to undervalue education, hut 
I think it is clear tiiat from the practical point of view the full realisation of a 
scheme suSh as that outlined in the Sargent Report must wait on other develop- 
ments, India at present has simply not the money for such a scheme. As the 
country acquires increased riches by industrial and agricultural progress, so it can 
afford to spend larger sums on educalion and health. This is, I think, the way in 
which the social services have developed in other countries, certainly it has been so 
in Great Britain where industrial development went a long way ahead of educational 
development and of public health. From the practical point of view, which is the 
view by which we must be guided, whatever the theoretical advantages of a diffe- 
rent course would be, I think that the main social services must be developed in 
the following order: Communications, Health. Education. I put communications 
first since I do not see how it is possible to effect any great improvement in health 
or education in the villages of India until they can be reached surely and quickly 

at all times. . . . ^ . 4 *1. * 4 . 

What I have said must not of course be taken to suggest ^oBtwe must not 
allot as much effort and money as we possibly can to Health and Education ; it is 
merely to indicate the practical limitations which may be summed up as "lull 
belUea must come before full minds.” «... « t > • . 

In the course of his speech Mr, Burder fired quite a few sniping shots at 
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the OoTernment. ftod once or twice ereii brooj^ht artillery ioto aotion. I hare 
made a note of hie ahotc— jpartieuiarly thoee oo reqaieitiooing and the administra- 
tion of the Anti-hoarding Ordinance— mid where they hit the target we will signal 
a hit and try to repair the hole. 

*^e bouquets he bestowed on the hon Members for War Transport' and 
Supply will be much appreciated by tbmr recipients. I should like|r myself to 
take the opportunity to thank all hon. Members of my Ezecutiye Gouncu for their 
courage and capacity.’’ 

Tbb Political Deadlock 

I have attempted to review for you the progress of the war and the 
policy of the Government of India on our Immediate economic problems : and to 
place before you some ideas on post-war reconstruction. I have said nothing of 
the constitutional or political problems of India, not because they are not constant- 
ly in my mind ; not because 1 have not the fullest sympathy with the aspirations 
of India towards Self-Government ; not because 1 consider political progress im- 
possible during the course of the war— any more than I believe that the end of 
the war will by itself provide an immediate solution of the deadlock— but because 
I do not believe that 1 can make their solution any easier by talking about them 
just at present. For the time 1 must concentrate on the job of work we have to 
do. The winning of the war organisation of the economic home front, 
and ^e preparations for peace call for the use of all the resources India has in 
determination, energy, and intelligence. I welcome co-operation from anyone and 
anybody who can assist me in these great problems on which the future of India 
depends. While I do not believe that political dilSereuces can be solved by ad- 
ministrative action, 1 believe that if we can co-operate now in the acbievement 
of the great administrative aims which should be common to all parties when 
the country is in peril, we shall do much to produce conditions in which the 
solution of the political deadlock will be possible. As head of the Government — 
and an old and sincere friend of India ~-I will do my best during my term of office 
to guide India on her path to a better future. It is no easy path, here are no 
short cuts, but I do believe in the future greatness that lies ahead, if we can work 
together to the solution of our problems. 

Proposing a vote of thanks at the conclusion of the Viceroy’s speech. Sir 
D. L. Dr ake^ Brockman, Deputy President of the Upper India Chamber of Com- 
merce. expressed the earnest hope that under the wise guidance of His Ex- 
cellency issues and problems that faced the country at present would find an 
early solution. 

Proceedings and Resolutions 

Income Tax Tribunal 

After the Viceroy had left, the meeting took up the resolution dealing with 
the Income-tax Appellate Tribunal, which ran as follows : 

*^Tbis Association requests the early attention of the Government of India 
to the following matters connected with the practice and procedure before the 
income-tax Appelate Tribunal : 

(1) That the request for the establishment of local registrars for filing of 
applications and for facilitating communications with the local benches be re- 
considered. 

(2) That the decisions of all benches of the Tribunal be made available to the 
public, if necessary by the amendment of Section 54 ot the Indian Income-tax 
Act, and 

(3) That the Government of India take an early opportunity, in consultation 
with commercial interests, of revising where necessary various provisions of the 
Income-tax Appelate Tiibunal’s rules and forms and the practice obtaining there- 
under. 

Moving the resolution, Mr. If, Rowan Hodge (Bengal Chamber), m.l.a. said that 
when the Income-tax Appellate Tribunal was brought into being by the Income tax 
Amendment Act of 193^ the intention of the Legislature was to give them not only 
fin appellate body, which was independent of the Income-tax Department, but also a 
business like tribunal free from the formality and lengthy procedure of the courts 
Kud one from which practical and expedItiottB decisioos could be expected. 

Beferring to the period of sixty dsys silo wed under the Act for filing bis 
appeal by a tax payer, Mr. Hodge emphasised that it wm most desirable to see 
tnat no time was wasted by having to post the application across India. He 
snggestsd the setting up of a district registrar in tvery place, where the bench 
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of the Tribnnel eat. He nqneeted (he OoTernment to pnbliah the Tribaoel’e 
oeciBions by afiiendiDg Section 54 of the Act. 

^ ^ Becondin^; the resolution Mr. J» if. B. QibhonB (Bombay Ohamber) aaid that 
their experiences in Bombay were almost identical witn those referred to by the 
mover of the resolution. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted by the House. 

Rent Restrietlon Orders 

The next resolution moved by Sir D. L. Drake-Brockman (Upper India 
Chamber) stated : 'Tn view of the increased cost of materials and labour and the 
fact that rents have remained practically unchanged owing to Rent Restriction 
Orders framed under the Defence of India Act 1939 and other causes, this Aseo» 
elation invites the attention of the Central Board of Revenue to the inadequacy 
of the allowance of one-sixth of the bona fide anual value of property, consisting 
of buildings and lands appurtenant thereto permissible under Section 9 Bub-seoUon 
(1) of the Income-tax Act (Act 1 of 1922), and recommends that it should be 
made more liberal by suitable amendment of the Act.** 

Commending the resolution for acceptance bv the meeting the mover said 
that the proposal embodied in the resolution had already been circulated to 
constituent Chambers and had received general support, from which he gathered 
that dissatisfaction with the present position was general. 

Excess Profits Tax 

Mr. W, J. Younic (Bengal Ohamber) moved the third resolution, which runs 
as follows : “This Association urges the Qovernment of India to give an assurance 
to industry that on the termination of excess profits tax, all-revenue expenses 
incurred or accrued in earning these excess profits but not already included as a 
charge because of their indeterminate nature, will be allowed as a deduction In 
computing the final liability to excess profits tax ; and that refunds of such tax in 
adjustment thereof will be made, should the tax have been removed. 

Ill support of his resolution, Mr. Younie said it was imperative from India's 
point of view that no business which had prospects of contributing towards the 
country’s post-war prosperity should be haudicapped by excessive taxation, particu- 
larly in having paid taxes ou profits which had been considered to be "in excess*' 
but which, subsequently to the termination of excessive profits tax, could be proved 
to be accumuluiiou which must be expended in order to restore business to a 
state from which, under good management, it could reasonably be ex^iected to 
coutinue to trade for the benefit of the country and proprietors. 

Mr. J, Nuttall (Madras Chamber), who seconded the resolution, said that any 
new taxation changed in form, or discontinuance of an existing tax resulted in 
anomalies because of the multitude of methods whereby the accouots of industries 
were maintained. These anomalies were not always apparent at the time the taxa- 
tion measure was passed or discontinued, but this was no reason why the possible 
iil-effects of the change could not be anticipated. 

The resolution was carried without any opposition. 

Self-Suttieieney In Food 

Rai B(Riadur P, Mukerjee (Punjab Ohamber) moved : "This meeting urges 
upon the Qovernment the imperative necessity of making India self-supfioting in 
the matter of food and recommends that all necessary steps for this purpose should 
be taken with the least possible delay and in particular, steps be taken to dis- 
courage the export of manures (including all commodities of manurtal value) and 
alao to arrange for the expeditions import, both of fertilisers and of plant for the 
manufacture of fertilisers on as large a scale as possible.*’ 

Rai Bahadur Mukherjee said that authorities competent to form an opiniou 
anticipated that there would be world shortage of food for some ^faars after the war 
and the United Nations' Gonferetice on food and agriculture, which met in May 
last had urged the various National Governments to take steps to increase their 
food resources. _ , ^ 

Seconding the resolution. Mr. F, C. Guthrie (Bengal Chamber) said the present 
food crisis had accentuated the need for increasing food production in India inde- 
pendently of outside supplies of fertilisers. It seemed to the speaker that Uxmnloal 
iuvestigation of the raw material position must first of all be carefully earned out 
and in particular the clarification of the raw material position, so far as the aulphate 
radicle was concerned. 

The resolution wss adopted fism con. 
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Poit-War Beeonttraetion 

The fifth reBoltttion moved by Mr. /. Nuttall (Madras Ohamber) stated : 

*'This AsBoclatioD believes that a pr(^ramme of post-war reconstractioo should 
cover the whole social and economic fieloT including measures necessary to raise 
agricultural production and a determined drive against illiteracv^, poverty and 
disease aiming at a substantial rise in the standard of living of The peoples of 

India and that such plans should include industrial expansion at a socially 
desirable level. To further the programme, it is resolved to recommend to the 

Government of India the immediate appointment of a Committee composed of those 
qualified to plan such measures as are necessary and to remain in session until 
their work is concluded.'* 

Mr. Nuttall remi^rked that although the objectives behind the resolution were 
so far-reaching in their effect, it was none the less vital to deal with the issues. 

Post-War Trade Policy 

A resolution relating to post-war trade policy was then taken up by the House. 
The resolution runs as follows : *'WhiIe this meeting welcomes the arrangements 
for international co-operation in regard to currency and trade matters, it desires to 
draw special attention to the comparative backwardness of India’s economy and 
her low standard of living, and trusts therefore, that such arrangements as may 
be entered into on India’s behalf will not interfere with the orderly development 
of India’s resources both in men and materials, and in the consequential improve- 
ment in the standard of living. 

'This meeting is further of opinion that, in the meantime, a crmprehensive 
review both of customs, tariff and internal taxation in India in all its aBf)ects 
should be undertaken in good time so as to ensure a balanced development of 
India’s economy on sound and secure foundaHons.*’ 

Moving the resolution, Lala Shankar Lall (Punjab Chamber) said that the 
two principal parties to the currency plan were reported to have not come to any 
agreement on fundamentals. Moreover, there was the danger that in concentrating 
on remote questions, they might, perhaps, miss those that were much closer to 
them and were possibly of more vital interest. That was why the resolution 
suggested an immediate enquiry to be undertaken in regard to operation of taxa- 
tions in India, so that they might know exactly where they stood before they 
asaumed international commitments regarding their trade and currency. 

Sir George Morton (Bengal Chamber) proposed that the second paragraph of 
the resolution should be amended to read as follows : "This meeting is further of 
opinion that, in the meantime, a comprehensive review of taxation, excise and tariff 
in India, in all its aspects should be undertaken in the interest of ensuring a 
balanced development of India’s economy on sound and secure foundations.” 

The resolution as amended was adopted. 


War Risks Insurance 

Mr. U. iV. Sen (Northern India Chamber) moved a resolution on war risks 
insurance which stated : "In view of the substantial amounts standing to the 
credit of the War Risks (Factories) Insurance Fund and the War Risks (Goods) 
Insurance Fund and having regard to the all-round improvement in the war 
situation as a whole, the Associated Chambers recommended that the War Risks 
(Factories) Insurance Scheme be continued for a period of one year from April 1. 
1944, at a rate of premium not exceeding one half of one per cent per annum and 
that with effect from the commencement of the next ensuing quarter, the rate of 
premium under the War Risks (Goods) Insurance Scheme be reduced to one-half 
anna per complete hundred rupees per months or part of a month. 

Mr. Sen Baid4«ii that the actual receipts under the War Risks (Factories) 
Insurance Ordinance upto Slat March 1943, were approximately Rs. 908 lakhs and 
expenditure by way of remuneration to agents, inspecting staff and payment of 
liabilities, amounted to a little over Rs. 4 lakhs. Out of this sum however payment 
of liabilities under the scheme amounted only to Rs. 48,000, which showed how 
small had been ^e nature of the claims so far under the scheme. The budget 
estimates for the vear 1943-44 of receipts expected under this scheme are about Rs. 
7 crores so that the Fund would have at the end of March 1944 a credit of about 
Rs. 16 crores. The Fund, they believed, would be more that adequate to meet the 
claims which the improvement in the war situation led them to hope would be 

negli^bl^i^din resolution, Sir Harry Burn (Bengal Ohamber) said that taking 
into account the amounts standing at the credit of the two war risks funds there 
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ianat be ?ery eobeUntiel beUnces avi4hbie which ehonld, he ho|ifd. go to to provide 

necMsarv cow r^quirfd by prenent d«y conditiont. Sir MenMi§$ (Upper 

lodia Ohamber) aupported ibe reiolation which was passed. 

Import of Capital Goods 

^ Government of ♦•arly steps to fNcilirate the import of capital fcoods 

and bullion was urged in a resoluiion moved by Hat Bahadur U. M Uuklwrj^ 
(Piin)Mb Chsmber). The resolution runs as follows : “While recognising the 
efncHcy of the steps taken by the OnverQinent to control inflation of currency, this 
meeting is of opinion that early steps should be taken to facilitate the import of 
capital goods and bullion and as a short term policy the import of consumption 
goods to meet the present deficiency.” 

While admitting the efficacy of the anti-inflationary measures such as, Govern- 
ment borrowing, control of bonuses and additional taxation so far taken by the 
Government, the mover thought the remedy for the evil consisted in xnskiug 
available more capital goods and bullion and also as a temporary expedient more 
consumer goods. The resolution, when put to vote, after having been seconded by 
Mr. f7. Sen (Northern India Chamber) was adopted. 

Claims In Respect of Damaged Property 

The ninth resolution on claims in re8(>ect of lost or damaged goods against 
railway administrations reads : "While appreciating the greatly increased diffi* 
ciibieH of Railway Administrations brought about by the war, this Association urges 
upon the Railways the necessity for improving the supervision and methods of 
handling cargo in transit by rail in order to reduce the heavy damage and Icisses 
at present being incurred and recommends that the procedure of the claims section 
of the vartotiB Hallways be reviewed by a competent committee with the object of 
helping them efficiently and promptly to dispose of clsims filed sgainst them by 
the puiilic.” Moving the resolution. Mr. H, F, Stackard (Bengal Ohamber) emphasised 
that the main object of the resolution was to direct attention of the Railways to* 
wards cIsimH for damaged and missing goods. They understood that the Railway 
Administrstions themselves recognised that there was room for improvement and 
that in some cases special officers had been appointed to investigate conditions. 
Be expressed the hope that the railways would accept the resolution as an offer of 
constructive co-operation. 

The resolution, was unanimously adopted. 

Trunk Telephone Servfees 

The resolution on trunk telephone services stated : *This Association drawa 
attention to the present almost total exclusion of business interests from the use of 
the trunk telephone service as an instrument for the transaction of business and 
rccomo ends that a period of two hours be reserved daily for commercial trunk 
calla, during which period only the highest priority calls will be accepted from 
selected departments and officials of Government and of the forces.” 

Moving the resolution, Mr U, N. Sen (Nort)iern India Chamber) recalled the 
correspondence on this subject which the Piinjab C'bamber of Commerce had last 
year with the Director General of Posts and Jelegrapbs and the suggestions then 
made, namely, that it should be impressed upon the civil and military anihorities 
that a more sparing use should be made of priority privileges and to allocate the 
trunk lines for the use of the business community for some hours each day. 

Bat Bahadur P, Muhherjee (Punjab Chamber) seconded the resolution, which 
was carried. 

Trade Marks Act 

The last resolution dealing with the Trade Marks Act, 1940, ran as follows : 
“This Association invites the attention of the Department of Commerce to the need 
for an early settlement of the difficulties arising out of the necessity to Ml-J^jy w 
requirements of more than one registration authority in India and urges the uoverii- 
ment of India to secure the acceptance of a common policy on trade marks regia- 
tration as between British India and the various Indian States.* . , . - 

Moving the resolution, «/. Nuttall (Madras Chamber) suggested ^at before 
the problem of trade mark registration became any more involved, the Government 
of India should at once re*ex»mine how best to influence all Indian Bta^i to come 
within the Bcor>e of the Btitish India enactment so that one registration lu OalcutU 
or Bombay might serve for the whole of India. , . 

After Mr. C. P. Bramhie, M. L. 0. bad seconded, Pie resolution was put to 
vote and was adopted by the House. ^ 



The Indian Economic Conference 

26th. Session — Madras — ^SOth. December 194J 

‘‘It is a blot on civilisation that one-fifth of the human race should live in 
perpetual starvation, miserably perishing for lack of food, clothes and shelter, 
steeped in ignorance, harassed by disease and darkening the sunshine of the world’s 
health and prosperity by serving as a perennial reservoir of diseases, plagues and 
epidemics. And when war and scarcity stalk the land, they die in their thousands 
like flies by the roadside, a grave and bitter testimony to man’s inhumanity to man. 
Is it too much to ask that every nerve should be strained, every power mobilised 
to prevent the repetition of such catastrophes and make India safe for healthy 
living and high endeavour ? Here, in India, far-sighted and sympathetic statesman- 
ship has got unparalleled scope for inaugurating an era of plenty and prosperity for 
all sections of the vast population of India”, said Dr. B. F. Narayananwami 
Naidu in his presidential address to the 26th session of the Indian Economic 
Conference which opened on the 80th. December 1S43 at the Senate House, Ghepauk, 
Madraa. 

Delegates from all over India attended the Conference. 

Welcome Addresi 

Dr. A, Lakshmanaawami Mudaliar, Chairman. Reception Committee, welcoming 
the delegates, at the outset referred to the great loss sustained by economists in 
general by the death of Mr. N, S. Subha Rao* 

Expressing the hope that when peace is restored a new world order would be 
established, the speaker added, that ‘‘many excellent sentiments have been given ex- 
pression to, when men’s minds were shaken by the devastating efiects of war, 
sentiments which in the abstract are beyond all criticism but which may not be as 
easily demonstrable when peace is ensured and nations begin to turn to the cons- 
tructive side of the rehabilitation. The Atlantic Charter was naturally hailed as 
the Magna Carta of human freedoms, for it was conceived on a proper apprecia- 
tion of human values. The Charter, which has been endorsed by all the United 
Katioiis. states in its fifth clause that one of the purposes of post-war police must 
— to quote the actual words — to bring about the fullest collaboration between all 
nations in the economic field, with the object of securing for all improved labour 
standards, economic advancement and social security. It would appear therefore 
that the economic reconstruction will be based on a global policy and not on the 
basis of the demands of individual nations. If such indeed is the future that is 
envisaged and if there is the remotest possibility of its being implemented, the 
world would indeed be metamorphosed into a kingdom as near to the Kingdom of 
Heaven as any that human intellect can visualise.” The speaker continued : **£re 
the ink on the pages on which the Atlantic Charter has dried, other voices are 
beard, voices of those who participated in this Charter of the United Nations, 
which give us cause for serious misgivings and which sound a note of warning.” 
He referred to the colour bar 'raised by the stay -at-homes, to whom pioral values 
make no appeal’ and said, “Let us realise that we have to face the task that lies 
ahead of us, the constructive task of revival and reorientation, such that we may 
with a firm resolve safeguard the future of uur fellow-countrymen and build up a 
society which shall be ensured freedom from want.” He urged economists to give 
a correct lead “to set their house in order and to implement the many schemes of 
post-war reconstruction which are now under preparation.” It was gratifying to 
note that at long last there was eome sign that Govern ments were beginning to 
realise the value of the help and advice to econoraisis and he hoped that in the 
larger problems of post-war reconstruction their help would be fully forthcoming 
and their advice would be fully availed of. It was iqually gratifying to note that 
Capital and Indiiatry was taking advantage of the advice of economists of repute — 
a step that would have yielded them greater profit had they taken advantage of it 
earlier, hounding a note of caution the 8|:)eaker added that the economist in India, 
as indeed in any other country, had to steer clear of the Bcylla of officious inter- 
ference of Govern mnors and of the Charybdis of subtle blandish meats of Oapitaliam. 

One of the urgent problems that would naturally engross economists’ attention, 
the speaker stated, was the problem of post-war reconstruction in India in the 
many phases of its national activity. He added : “In one sense perhaps it is not a 
dissuTAutage to think of post-war social and economic problems without the am- 
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limMiiient of party politica aod there, ia tome reaaonable hope of agreed oonehi* 
iioDs which may be‘ ot value to any Government of the future, provided the baais of 
•ubh recommendation B is the welfare of the common citigen, who ie the real back* 
bone of the Nation.*' He would like to aee in the reports of the poet* war recon< 
atruction committees both the ideal and the practical aspects of reconatruotion 
emphaeiaed. It was little use presenting a Nation with a well-drawn up scheme of 
social security in all its diverse asppcta of health, education, freedom from want 
and insurance against disease, dirt, squalor and ignorance, if such sebemea were to 
be given effect to at some distant future after the War and only when the resouroea 
of the country warranted the implementing of such schemes. There should be a 
plan drawn up but the first steps to implement that plan, the spade work needed 
should be considered now, if any real change was to be effected in the post-war 
world* 

Tabk Befoejs Economists 

The expansion of Industries, the opening out of many new Industries, Heavy 
or Key Industries, the future of trade and commerce, the relationship of Capital 
and Labour, the exploitation of the mineral resources of this vast sub-con linent, 
the role of Government in the starting of such industrits—these were receiving 
the attention of many of our eminent countrymen. In this connection the speaker 
emphasised the need for careful research and planned methods of enterprise. At a 
time of inflation many industrial concerns miuht he started by individuals, which under 
normal coudiiions might not survive the fierce onslaught of inter-naiioiiHl compeiitioo. 
The world all over was moving towards a merger and it was the economisi’a duty 
to advise Capital and Industry to pool their reHoiirces, so to share the profits and 
losses that the enterprise itself might survive the shocks of impact frum any 
quarter. At the same time, the danger of large combines and possibility of exploi- 
tation should be guarded against. 

'J'he time had also come, the speaker stated, when better understanding and a 
more intimate association of interests should be established between Jiidustry and 
Labour. Too long bad advanced induatrial countries in the West been accustomed 
to view labour as a means to an end, the building up of an industry or the 
enlargements of capital, 'ibo long had men pleaded financial insufficiency for the 
many long-neglected reforms to be put into operation, but this war bad opened the 
eyes of many and the question of finance cannot be pleaded as an excuse for 
shelving many of these social security plans. If India was to achieve a higher 
standard of living, he added, she had to develop and with a quick pace, iudustrially 
and agriculturally, 'ihe role of communications, the place of irrigation schemes for 
reclaiming barren areas and making them fertile, the implementing of those schemes 
of power, Uydro-electric or otherwise, over tfie whole sub-continent to foster the 
growth of industries and agiiculiural enterprise so that the benefits of technical 
progress might he shared by all regions. Ihese surely afforded great scope for con- 
structive thought and planning. The development of ''human capital”, was also im- 
portant. 'ihe attention that had to be devotfd to education and public health and 
for which economists would have to suggest ways and means for financing such 
schemes on a generous and expanding scale would prove the touchstone of any 
genuine scheme of economic recons true tion* 'i’he recent scheme for training Techni- 
cians as a* war measure should be an oiqect lesson to the Government and to In- 
dustrialists alike, 'i'oo long had education been regaided as a noii-remiiheraiive 
enterprise and financial purists had confined themselves to the delectable task of 
limiting educational expansion to the available resources of current revenue* It 
would be for the economists to make it clear that any large scale expansion and 
reorganisation of education primary, secondary, University, technical and techno- 
logical. was possible only if a new policy of subsidising these natioiial schemes of 
Tecoustruciion through large loans ** ised for such purposes was adopted. The same 
was true of problems of public health* The responfiibilitiea which would devolve 
on the iState, the maiioer in which finances were to be raistd, the apportionment of 
expenditure on the different projects of economic reconstruction and the sweep of 
the economc offensive to be directed against poverty, were tasks requiring the 
advice of experts, disinterested and humane. 'J'he speaker hoped that the Con- 
lerence, which is discussing some of the problems pertaining to the War period, 
would not neglect the equally important problems of post-war development* 

Need to Peebeeve Economic Unity of India 
Di. Afudaiiar continuing said that whatever might be the forms of Govern- 
ment which this great sub-continent might ultimately decide to have, the need 
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to preserve the economic nnity of IndU es e whole coaid not be ip:nore<L The 
tohemee of poet-war reconstruction should be *so shs|)ed that they formed a co- 
ordinated whole, a well knit mattress of closely interwoven enterprises each unit 
eontributinft its own share and all beiiefitini; by that larger and nobler loyalty of 
'‘each for all and all for each**, such that India as a whole may take its rightful 
place in the comity of nations commanding respect and admiration akke, by the 
picture of tiniied tftvMi it may present." 

As one interested in University education, the speaker hoped that Economics, 
which at present was a popular subject with all students, would occupy even a 
more prominent place in academic studies in the future. He hoped it would be 
possible to expand and extend those special fields of economic study, which went 
so largely towards an appreciation of applied Economics. He emphasised the 
importance of the stt^dy of sdtatistics, economic Geography, modern economic 
History, Statistical and Scientific methods of economic study and research. 

He concluded by remindtog them of the lesson of history. The world is 
built on moral foundations. Institutions perish, customs change and alter. 
Kingdoms rise and fall. The moral law alone is enshrined on the tablets 
of eternity.*’ 

President’s Address 

After thanking his fellow economists for the honour done to him, Dr. 
Narayanaswami Naidu^ in the course of his address, said : “India's economic position 
has been considerably changed by the war* Her foreign trade has experienced a 
rude shock. Industrial produciion has been diverted towards the supply of war 
materials. New industries have been started for the supply of goods formerly 
imported from other countries. Many commercial crops cannot now be exported 
and the production of food crops has bad to be increased owing to the Rtoppaire of 
imports. Many of these tendencies will be fruitful of good if they are con t tolled 
and directed towards the peace needs of the country ; but they must first be 

S rotected sgainst the stress and strain of post-war changes in relation to Indian 
seal economy which in particular is quite vulnerable to international price levels. 
If the desirable trends we now see in Indian economy were to continue, a 
reconstruction plan should be devised so as to take into account the permanent 
needs of the inaian people in relation to their progress and development.” 

Dr. Narayanaswami then referred to the appointment of the Keconstructiou 
Committee and the work which awaited the various sub-corn mii tees in their 
individual spheres. Proceeding further, to consider the ideals that should guide 
us in the post-war reconstruction of India, Dr. Narayanaswami said that for the 
complete industrialisation of India, three kinds of industries should l)e started : 
(1) Industries that fill up the gap in our industrial siiuctnre by reducing the 
dependence of existing industries on foreign sources of supply for certain raw 
materials. (2) Key industries without which the large-scale factory -production of 
consumer's goods cannot be achieved economically and (3) Induatries essential for 
the di^fence of the country. 

But before organising a post-war plan, Dr. Narayanaswami continued, the 
scope of the reconstruction plan should be defined and in order that any post-war 
reconstruction plan may become ultimately useful, two essentials should 1^ satisfied. 
The plan must, firstly, reduce the impact of sudden and drastic changes both at 
home and abroad on the economic position. Secondly, it must prevent the cbaiiges 
from war to peace economy from either diaorganising the national economy or 
neutralising the industrial and economic progress achieved during the war or from 
rendering the nation less fit to realise its economic aspirations and aims. R«>cnii8- 
tructioD plans should render permanent the progress made during the war. Hence 
it is essential that post-war re(*oiistrnction in India should not be of a restrictive 
kind. India has got ' raw materials and has a good consumer’s market at home 
for her finished products, and the country accordingly rtquires all-rouud expansion 
of her industries in the post-war period. 

Post WAR kbconstbuction Problems 

Dr. Narayanaawami went on to refer to the various problems that would arise 
in the period of reconstruction. On the social side, the cessation of h srilities 
would liring unemployment to m oiy and this should be solved by suitable arljust- 
ments in the capital prograromea of Governments, Corporations a* d public bodies 
and by orgiinisation of emergency relief. In the field of industrialisatioii, the plan 
sliould lie to promote increased self-sufficiency for India and to increase consump- 
tion of industrial raw materials in intilgenous industries. With regard to sgricultura 
an attempt should be made to minimise the “unexampled pressure of the population 
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•gftiniit the meant of •iibsitteD(*e** by Introdneioff reforms from til tidet» leehnieal, 
economic, fincal and aocial. liidia’a forelien trade was bonnd to take a new aliape 
tltogeilter in the post war years and new markets should be discovered in America. 
Australia and China. In this connection, the policy of the Ctivcriiment siiould 
be such that the Indian shipping will have scope ror rapid development. With 
regard to fiiAmce, the inter-relaud problems of accumulated sterling reserves and 
inflation called for early solution. Above all, the imvtortant question of public 
health should be given the foremost place in any scheme of recon hi ruction. 

Dr. Narayanaswami then discussed at great length the old theory of /atastt* 
faire and the mod«rn phenomenon of war>time economic control and said : Hitherto 
the material resources of India have been mobilised for winning the war. I'he time 
baa DOW come tor us to realise that as soon as the war is over, this mobilisation 
cannot be dropped, but has to be reoriented for winning the greater vicioriea of 
peace. It is up to us to realise, that we have to see to it that the war controla are 
carried on into peacetime and utilised by capable and sympathetic hands fur the 
promotion of India's wealth and welfare. The aim should be steadily kept in view 
to bring about a maximum utiliHation of the material and human resources of the 
vast BUh-continent of India in the intereats of all its inhabitants. Such a plan will 
lead to the providing for all Indiana the minimum of necessaries like food, clothing, 
housing, medical help and education. 

Ill any scheme of social welfare, provision for cheap, abundant and nourishing 
food should take the place of honour. Taking as basis a family of three adults and 
two children, the minimum annual food requirement for this unit would be Rs. 240. 
if we are to take Dr. Aykroy'd standard, while other esseniials like fuel would 
demand an additional Rs. 120 According to this computation, every individual 
with a family, riquires Ks 30 per mensem excluding contributions for Btudal 
insurance. This would involve a provision tor a total income of at least Rs. 3,0u0 
crorcs a year. At the same time, it must be borne in mind that this is only the 
minimum ; the average is bound to be higher and therefore in order to ensure the 
minimum to all, the national income will have to be many limea this figure. 

No effort should be considered too arduous, no expense too heavy for carrying 
into execution a comprehensive tdan which will include both agriculture and industry. 
Whenever in the |:>a8t a plea was made for nation-building aciiviiies, an old horse, 
nsmed luck of capital, was trotted out by obHCursniists^ Where there is a will to 
bring about a new order in India, the way can surely he devised. If there is to be 
an easy trunsition from a wnr economy to a peace economy, if India's roillions are 
not to be for ever starving, ignorant and suffering, a co-ordinated plan for industrial 
and agricultural developrai^nt is a prime need. 

Designing of planned Economy 

^^Any planned scheme of economic development for India”, said Dr. Narayana* 
swami, ^must not be a slavish imitation of western industry with its uibsn 
civilisutioii and perpetual clash of classes. Industry at the present day baa reached 
a stage when it is dependent for its very existence and survival on the sympathy, 
encouragement* and active support of the feftate. When a State like India wants to 
promote new industrial ventures, it can itself underke the organizution, and see 
that it is worked in the interests of all the people. Even if new eiiterprisea are 
entrusted to individual or corporate management, the iState should insist that the 
beneti's thereof flow equally * to the whole community and are not utilised to 
promote the profits and interests of a few. In other words, the planned economy 
of post-war India roust be so conceived and designed that surely and inevitably 
it will lend ultimately to a socialistic new order in India.” 

'‘In the middle of the twentieth century,” Dr. Narayamwami concluded, “wo 
in India, are living in a mediaeval economy, with the rich man in his caatle 
and the poor man at his gate. The staggering disparity between our present po- 
verty and our potential prosperity should continue no longer. If our present 
economic backwardness is not to leave behind an inheritance of suffering and 
misery to generations yet unborn, if modern civilisation is not to proceed from 
one catastrophic total war to another etill worse, India should be strong in her- 
self and capable of standing as an economically prosperous nstion. No modern 
industry can thrive in any country, however advanced it may be, without a full 
measure of siippoit from the (iovernment of the country. Here, in India, far- 
aighted and symiatiietic staresmaiiBliip has got an unparalMed aeope 
for inaugurating an era of plenty and prosperity for all sections of the vaat po- 
pulation of India. Given a unified plan for the whole of India, the carrying out 
ft the plan may be entiuskd to the provincce. These ehoold be oenisaliaed 
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uftnaftement and decentralised fulBIment. Wbat is wanted to-day is drire, initia- 
tive and leaderebip. May we be granted wisdom to see clearly, coorage to plan 
nobly and faith to transform the visions of to-day into the achievement of to- 
morrow 1 However long the path, however arduous and exacting the • journey, let 
us go forward with the conviction that our goal is no less than a brave new 
world of health and hanpineHS, international peace and world wide co-oparation/' 

Dr. F. K» i?. F. Bao thanked the Vice-Ohancellor and expressed the 
gratification of Indian Economists at the recognition granted to them by tlie Vice- 
Obancellor of the part which economists had and could play in post-war re- 
construction. During the past 15 months, the economists of India the speaker 
said, bad without fear or favour discharged their duties to the country and many 
of their Buggestions had been acted up to. 

The morning session then came to a close. 

Proceedings of the Session 

Coutrol Problems 

Besseembling in the afternoon, the Conference discussed questions relating 
to '^Economic Controls in India during the war.*’ Dr. B, F. Narayanaawamt 
NaidUf President, was in the chair. 

Dr. JR. N. Poduwal (Annamalat University) read a paper on ^Wartime 
Control of Foreign Exchanges in India.” He said that as a member of the sterling 
group of countries, India had to surrender surplus foreign currency proceeds to 
the Bank of England in exchange for sterling funds in London. The United 
Kingdom Government thus obtained short-term credits as well as foreign cur- 
rencies for its external war finance. Dollar batances to the credit of India in- 

stead of being surrendered to the U. K. in exchange for sterling could well have 
been utilised in the initial stages of the war for the importation of machinery, 
tools, etc. from the United IStates for the acceleration of the pace of Iirdia’s 

industrial development. 

Prof. M. Abdul Qadir (Osmania University), in his paper on * 'Industrial 
Disputes during Wartime and their (Settlement,” said that any type of machinery 
devised for the settlement of industrial disputes should aim at minimising the 

chances of facile recourse to strikes on the part of workers. Keferiing to pro- 
posals for compulsory arbitration, the speaker said that the tendency to replace 
voluntary conciliation by compulsory arbitration was not a happy change, ^'ow 
that the Government of India bad recognised the principle of joint delibera- 
tion by calling the first conference of r< preset! tatives of labour employers and 
the Government, he hoped that the standing committee set up by the Tripartite 
Conference would act as a machinery permanently available for the speedy deter- 
mination of industrial dinpuies and tormulation of a planned labour policy. 

Prof F. S* Bam (liUcknow University), presenting a paper on '4’rice Control 
in the United Provinces” said that earlier than any other part of India, the 
United Provinces realised the need for regulating prices and rationing. Price 
control there was not statutory but was efiected through administrative regula- 
tions. Price control in the province bad so far not been a success ; it could 
not be a success in any area unless it was dealt with over the whole country on a 
uniform basis. * 

Mr. F, F. Bamanathan (Andhra University), in his paper on “War and 
Boad Trasport Control” said that inevitable efiect of control had been a drastic 
curtailment of supply of transport. The roads were fast deteriorating and local 
bodies with inelastic revenues were unable to keep them . in good repair. The 
Government should make more provision for allocating large sums to enable them 
to undertake this wOrlj;^ They should from now plan out the post-war co- 
ordination of transport, the various motor transport system being brought under 
groups or syndicates and co-ordinated with the railway. 

Profiteering must be Checked 

Dealing with the problem of Price Control, Dr. Anwar Iqbal Qureahi (Osmania 
University) said that price control in the past bad miserably failed and it was 
likely to fail in future also, speaking of it as a peace time measure in a capitalistic 
economy. But in wartime, when the law of demand and supply did not function 
normally, it became a question primarily of feasibility ; if it was loasible to coiitroL 
^prices must, then, be controlled. Slogans like “Blanket control of all prices would 
not do. Fio6t control and not price control was the policy that he would recom- 
Stead, He would claim that this policy had been worked with considerable aoeeess 
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la Hyderabad State. He would alad sugg:eet that the penalty for profiteering 
•hould be death or public flogging. **Let ua not’\ the apeaker aaid, ‘'launch out on 
ambitious Programme of controla ; let us do it on a modeat scale but let ua do it 
thoroughly and effectively.'* 

- (Guntur) read a paper on "Some Aapeota of Econo- 

mic Control in India during the War", in the course of which he stresaed the 
need for planning for future development on the basis of present measures of 
cootroU 

Prof. Sh. Ata Ullah (Aligarh University) in a paper on “Wartime Control of 
Foodstuffs in Ii»dia" emphasised the importance of securing the Home Front. 
He also read a paper on the system of price control enforced by Alauddin Khiljt. 
Sultan of Delhi, during the twenty years of his rule and the elaborate system of 
control, supervision and punishment devised by him in this behalf. The lesson 
of that experiment, the speaker said, was that for the success of price control, it 
was essential to have a well paid, honest, reliable and efficient agency. After the 
costly experience in Bengal there could be no two opinions ns to the need of control 
of foodstuffs ; but the Government should think well over the steps to be taken and 
then take determined action. 

Speaking on “The Problem of Price Control in India". Mr. J, Satyanarayana 
emphasised the importance of guaranteeing a minimum price for agricultural 
produce increasing consumers' goods, and drawing off surplus purchasing power by 
means, ampng others, of higher rates of interest. 

Rice Rationing in City 

Mr. AT. 8. Sonachalam (Annsmalal University), in a paper on “Rice Rationing 
in Msdras City" said that price control without rationing was like a body without 
soul. Describing the arrangements made in connection with rationing of rice in the 
city, be said that the rice procurement aystem worked on the whole effectively. The 
Government in their anxiety to "satisfy or placate urban population" should not, he 
urued, "sacrifice the intereais of inarticulate but indispensable rural producers," if 
ceiling prices tended to chill the enthusiasm of ryots, the const qiiences might be 
serious and hence he urged the dcsirabiliiy of fixing "floor" (minimum) prices as 
well. Rationing in Madras had been a substantial success, despite the siispeoted 
existence of black markets. The disparity between the estimated consumption of 
of lO.OCX) tons per month and the real consumption of only 8.000 tons, could be 
explained by either consumers drawing on secret hoards or reserves built up in the 
past, their refraining from buying rice on account of its quality uot being good or 
the preliminary enumeration and the estimates built thereoni being exaggerated. In 
conclusion, the speaker pleaded for the introduction of rationing in respect of 
firewood and sugar also. 

Conditions for success of Control measures 

A discasaion then followed. 

Professor Rudra, Eksonomic Adviser to the U. P. Government, said that in 
dealing with the subject of economic control, one should remember that the success 
of measures, albeit of the utmost economic validity, depended on the ability, honestv 
and indiiftry of the adrainstrative stafi in charge. Price control should be viewea, 
not parochially or provincialiy, but from an alMndia point of view. It was high 
time that qtiafified students of economics should more (dosely collaborate with the 
administration, industrial workers and commercial interesta to help, so far as 
academic research could, to tide over difficulties, solve problems and administer 
schemes. Price control, to be effective, should take into account not merely terri- 
torial parities but also parities of different commodities as well as of agritmltural 
and non-agricultiiral goods required by producers. A system of ceiling prices cather 
than price control was desirable and he hopid the U. P. Government would be 
permitted to follow this line. But if the (Government of India embarked oo a 
policy of statutory price control, then the U. P. too would fall into line. 

Referring to difficulties arising from competitive buying by “powerful agencies** 
and organisations like large employers,* the .transport problem, lack of organisation 
among traders. Prof. Rudra sa d that the isHiie of enormous purchasing power 
created by no means a small problem. He said^ that there inatancea where 

one could buy more or less according aa he paid in silver and small coitia or in 
paper money. It was therefore, essential, be said, that the media of currency ahonid 
alao be regulated aimultaneonaly if the price control machinery waa to work 
amoothly. 
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Second Day— MnJrat — ^31 it. December 1943 

Price Control end Rotlonioy 

Tbe diicnuioD on queitions relating to **EcoDOinic controls In India during 
tbe war’’ was continued when the All- India Economic Conference resumed Its 
sessions this moTninji; at the Senate House, Chepauk. e 

Prof. B. Shenoi said that tbe main consideration of the Govern ment at the 
present time was the maintenance of law and order in the borne front and from 
that point of view the Government bad introduced rationing mainly In bigger 
cities and In bis opinion the system had been working well. 

• Prof. B, B. Bhan (Kashmir) said that price control and rationing need not 
necessarily be an ali-lndia affair. They could be worked out fairly successfully in 
smaller regions. 

Mr. t/. «/. Anjaria, Reader of Economics in Bombay University, said a com- 
pletely certralised control of production and even of distribution was necessary. 
But the practical difficulties in the way of applying a unified policy were tbe 
political relationship which subsist between this country and England, and the 
want of co-operation by the public to the extent necessary. Under the present 
circumstances there was no way by which we could derise a procurement machinery 
which was equitable to the producer and the consumer. 

Principal D, G. Karve (Poona) observed that even within the provinces them- 
selves there was no unified control. A separate department solely concerned with 
the control question should be established. 

Dr. P* S, Lokanathan observed that there was necessity to alter some of the 
assumptions which the Government had taken for granted in their policy of price 
control. Instead of a vague policy, if the Government had gone on a selective basis, 
they would have achiev^ better success, and' the working would have also given 
wider satisfaction. 

Prof. Gianchand (Patna) said that there should be one central buying orga- 
nisation which should buy for all requirements, both military and civil. 

Mr. Lakahminaraau (Hyderabad) said that in other free couiiiries civilians 
had as much priority as the military and that condition must be made applicable 
to India also. He said that the financial policy of tbe Government of India was 
also responsible for the present situation. The armies of other countries now 
stationed in India must be paid for by their respective countries. They could not 
have any efficient and effective machinery for price control unless there was a 
popular government in the centre and in the provinces. 

Dr. V. K. B. V Bao said we could not really tackle economic controls, even 
of a dilutfd type, without the people having the feeling that tbe interests of the 
public were identical with tbe interests of the Government. Only a responsible 
and responsive government could achieve efficient results. 

Prof, Vakd (Bombay) stated that till there was a change of outlook on the 
part of the Government and in the methods adopted by the business community 
in general, and unless the political tension in the country was lessened, there could 
not be any effective conTrol of prices and distribution. 

Prof. S, Vydianatha Aiyar (Dacca) said that it was largely an administrative 
problem. It was tbe lack of co-ordination between tbe different departments and 
the apathy of the public that were responsible for the present position. 

Dr. A. Kriahnaswami suggested that the problem could be solved by having 
a single procurement agency. 

The discussion on the subject concluded, 

Regulation of Banking 

Reassembling in the afternoon, tbe Conference discussed the question of 
Regulation of Banking in India. 

Mr. V, B. Pillai ( fravancore) in his paper said that legislation could not go 
far enough to establish and work a sound regulation system, as banks were not 
floiirisl'ing in all parts of the country. He then surveyed the growth of Joint 
Stock Banking Companies with particular reference to its growth in the Travancore 
btate, where recently as they all knew a great crash had occurred. He next referred 
to the amendment of the Indian Companies Act in 1936 and stated that this 
amendment, in his opinion, was having a salutary effect in eliminatiog mushroom 
imd fraudulent banks. In his view, some of the suggestions of the Reserve Bank 
for safeguarding the interest of depositors were not good enough for Uie progress 
of banking. The safeguards seemed to hinder the business of banking. For esampla^ 
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^ in^^ee on cheque bkbit wu too ^nmatuN; Legialetion coaid not prevent 

nil^re of banks* Steps must be avoided to ensure (i^ood management. I^r that 
^^XMO the Reserve Bank should make arranii;emeDt8 to give training in banking 
and ori5ani8e inspection of all banks periodically, in fact it should devise a co* 
ordinatiiig system by which it could have a direct or indirect control over all banks 
in the countrv^ 

Mr. A. *. Bhat of Pooni^ in his paper which Was read by Prof. D. G, iTarva, 
stated It would not be in the interest of proper growth of banking iiiatitiitions in 
the country to lay down statutory restrictions on investments and day-to-day 
management of banking companies. Ue suggested that no banking firm should 
be permitUd to be organised as a private limited company if the depOBitors* interest 
was to be safeguarded. It was also necessary to restrict the n umber of votes 
which a shareholder could possess. The Reserve Bank's recommeiid«tioii of Rs. one 
lakh as the minimum paid up capital to start a joint stock bank would affect many 
an existing banking concern and it would almost be possible for inofussii areas to 
float their own banks. 

A discuHsion then followed. 

Mr. Munuswami Aiyar (.^ntiamalai UniverHity) stated that banks in South 
India had successfully defeated the purpose of price control metliods and that they 
were playing a prominent part in booming up textile prices. 'I'here had been no 
doubt a belated ordinance prohibiting forward dealings, etc., by batiks. The time 
had come to give a place on the directorate for the representatives of deposii-hoiders 
also. On the analogy of the Legal Practitioners* Act, he would like some restric- 
tions to be imposed on banks for the purpose of diverting their finances for helping 
industrial enterprises instead of speculating on land properties and plantations. 

Mr. N. Govindarajan (Loyola College) said the proiiosal of the Reserve 
Bank that ^ per cent of th>‘ working fund of the bank shouiil be invcHted in 
Government securities, would be a great handicap for small batiks in which roost 
of the deposits were saving deposits, in his opinion, a dcHiro to earn profits and to 
build a reserve fund were not opposed to the uevelopment of sound banking. 

The Conference then rose for the day. 

Third Day — Madras — 1st. January 1944 


Ckintrol of Inflation 

Discussion on the question relating to currency expansion durijig the war, took 
place to-day when the All India Keonoraic Conference resumed Us session at the 
{Senate House, Dr, B, V, Narayanswami Naidu presiding. 

Mr. T. Satyanarayana Rao (Guntur), leading the debate, emphasised the ^ need 
to bring down priees of commodities and to have a comprehensive and co-ordinated 
plan for control of monetary system. He also pointed out that inflation could be 
checked by adopting a scheme of compulsory borrowing and by limiting the income 
of certain classeB of people in the urban areas to Rs. 2,U(X). 

Dr. B, K, Madan, Director of Research, Reserve Bank of India, Bombay, 
speaking on the inflation in the Indian economy, pleaded for a clear understand- 
ing of the essential (character of the problem ^ After pointing out that the |»rimary 
source of war-time inflation lay very largely in the additional expenditure iinder- 
taken by the Government, iie referred to the measureB adopted agaiost inflation 
by increasing production and restricting people's incomes by taxi^ or loans. 
Referring to the controversy as to whether the rise in prices resulted from the 
general scarcity or shortage of goods in relation to demand or from the c’xpanaing 
monetary circulation, he said that the controversy appear to betray a confusion of 
thought resulting from the fact that the problem of riHing prices was alternatively 
viewed fr/m two different angles, which disclosed opposite facts of what was 
esseiitially and fundamentally the same pheiionienon. Hcarcity in relation to 
demand and currency expansion were the simultaneons expression and on^ome 
of the considerable diversion of real resources from civilian to war services, e^rtea 
by the issue of purchasing power created to this end and they together coiitributea 
to the rise of prices. The supposed antithesis between the two explanations was t’hu^ 
artificial and unnecessary. As regards broad lines of the existing financial controls 
the position was, indeed, one extreme satisfaction as far as the revenue of the 
Government of India went, the estimated deficit and capital expenditure on 
defence up to the end of the next financial year being all covered by the increaM 
in internal debt. After referring to the accumulation of sterling halaiicea m 
Britiuii, Dr. Madan •••ted that the preaent inflation •row out of • 
while immediate!; iuflatioqsi; alao created the material for damping the inflatioB 
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in dae coarse, end therefore also aeryed as *s cheek upon the degree of active 
inflation. Touching apon the question of the anti-inflation programme, he empha- 
sised the need for intensified prodution and fair distribution of food supplies. 

Mr. if. Adiaeahayya, (Madras) suggested the modification of the Imse-lend 
agreement between India and other Allied countries for effective control of inflation* 
He also stated that the economy of the country should be divided info two sections, 
military and civilian, and steps must be taken to block the currency going into 
the military section. The income of the people residing in urban areas might be 
controlled. ^ 

Need fob Oo-obpikatbd Scheme 

Professor Kapur (Lahore) observed that in his opinion the j. expansion of 
currency in India had not been made to an undesirable extent. 

Mr* V, K. Filial (Travancore) pointed out that in the present circumstances 
inflation might appear to be treacherous because it goaded people into the belief 
that they had sterling assets and that things would right themselvas on the basis 
of that security. After all that security might prove illusory. 

Professor Muthia vPachaiyappa’s Oollege) suggested that steps might be taken 
to get possession of the British investments in India for furthering war efforts 
instead of merely inflating the currency. 

Mr. T. T. Kriahnamachari asked the Conference to definitely give a lead to 
the country in what way inflation should be stopped and what the Government 
should do to meet the future demands of the Allied countries for supply. He also 
desired the Conference to concentrate attention upon the present method of the 
Beserve Bank selling gold and whether that was a right policy in the interest 
of India. 

Professor Vakil (Bombay) replying to the question stated that they did 
not know the actual facts as to how and wherefrom the Government got the gold 
aud how it was being sold. Unless they knew the exact position, they could not 
usefully discuss the problem. Of all the anti;inflation measures the most . urgent 
one was a settlement of the >)Olitical tension in the country. 

Mr. Zachariua (Madras) suggested the delinking of the rupee from sterling 
and the sale of the sterling now as the two measures for checking inflation. 

Dr. P. 8, Loganathan stated that the expansion of currency was one of the 
methods by which this war was being conducted. Under the present circumstances 
what they must insist upon the Government doing was a guarantee to the people 
of their essential needs and then draw upon the balance for military purposes. 

The discussion on the subject then concluded aud the Conference adjourned 
for luncheon interval. 

Political Deadlock. A Handicap 

"The greatest anti-inflationary measure which can be adopted in this country 
is to resolve the present political deadlock, compared with that measure every other 
measure is of secondary importance'’, said Professor Oyanchand of the Patna 
University. 

"A total war effort.” the Professor said, '’requires total co-operation of the 
people and total co-operation of the people would be unobtainable if political 
difliculties of the kind that are there should continue.” c 

The Conference next took up for consideration, ''Recent structural changes 
in capitalistic economy.” Professor Oyanchand (Patna) opening the discussion 
referred, among other matters, to such developments as, the growing recognition 
of the desirability of giving to the people, according to their needs, the idea ^at 
labour was not a vendible commodity, development of corporations with criteria of 
production based on social costs rather than money costs and the realisation that 
displaced labour wat a liability and therefore technological developments v;hould be 
limited by this factor. He added that the developments now witnessed had not 
changed the centre of gravity of oa])italistlo economy. 

Mr* AT. (7* Bamakriahnan (Ooimbatore) referred to the growth of "agricultural 
capitalism” and large-scale farming in some of the districts of Miulras and suggested 
the desirability of exploring the possibilities of co-operative effort in this connection. 

Bringing the proceedings to a close. Dr. Karayanaawami Naidu reviewed the 
work done during the three days of the Ck>nferenoe. Despite differences in method 
of approach to problems, he had no hesitation that all economists assembled were 
agrera on the fundamentals. The poverty of India was,, they were all agreed, the 
most important factor that confronted economists and statesmen to-day and they 
were equally unanimous that all that could be done must be done to see a better 
standard of living assured to their countrymen. While he welcomed the suggestioos 
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iji0 induBtrlidiiation should be repidly promoted, he thought ^'l/aisaet faire wee gone 

for ell.** He urged thet cere should be telran to see thet industrieUsetion wes 
eiBteted In e way as would promote the general well-being of the people et large and 
did not fall into the hands of vested interests He thanked the autoorlties of the 
Madras University for placing the University buildings at the disposal of the Recep- 
tion CommittM and the delegates, the volunteers ana others who had co-operated to 
make the Oonrerence a success. 

Prof. Gyaachand conveyed the thanks of the delegates to the Reception Com- 
mittee for the arrangements made and Prof, Zacharias proposed a vote of tb an k f 
to the President. The Conference then concluded. 


The All India Philosophical Congress 

18th. Seesion-^Lahore — 21et December 1943 
Sir Manohar Lal*s Opening Address 

*^rhe reproach has often been made that in India philo- 
Bophy ceased with the ancient school, at any rate aft^r Hankara. Woula that 
remain a lasting stigma on the genius of Hindustan'* ? asked the IJonhle Sir 
Manohar Lai, Finance Minister, Puniab, while inauguraling the 18th session of 
the Indian Philosophical Congress before a representative and distinguished gather- 
ing of philosophers from all over India, in the Hailey Hall of the Punjab 
University at Lahore on the 21at. December 1948. 

Inaugurating the Congress Sir Manohar La/, amidst cheers, said I possess 
no title to address your learned and scholarly assembly— and Just these days 1 
happen to be immersed deep in the vulgar calculationa of our provincial finance, 
and no oracle has appeared to offer me inapiration. The age that lies behind us, 
extending even bejond the limits of the present century, has engaged in much 
crude reasoning and wishful thinking, and been troubled by pressing economic and 
political problems. I note that in economics, may be under stress of war, disseDsion 
is giving way to considerable agreement in approaching questions though final aims 
still await firm determination. Immediate tasks, the work in baud, absorb all 
attention though in thinking of the new world order, broader questions of welfare, 
at least in limited fields, cannot escape attention. In the political field, diverse 
have been the objects of study and interest, some thinkers regard idealism as the 
ever-growing trend that dominates thought. Shall 1 be correct in venturing upon 
the thought that much recent philosophy has departed from its ancient abstract 
reflexions upon the nature of reality, and abstruse cogitations upon the meaning of 
truth and being ? Such as might have beeu forceful philosopbers in another age are 
now occupied in the humbler business of evolving the significRiice of democracy— 
and this nas often meant nothing higher than justifying one's own ways to men. 
Present-da^b philoHophy tends to become a handmaid of advocacy to lead others to 
believe that our constitution is the best, and that, with possibly some minor modi- 
fications, it would form such an ideal that the world must bend to its demands 
and its needs, while it is also intimated that such constitution would not be 
universally suitable. History, actual fact, man’s prejudice and partial thinking 
hold the neld ; the philosopher seems to have merged his existence with the in- 
terested political reasoner in this essentially unphilosopbical inaulry and assertion. 

*'\^li you look round, not round this hall, for here indeed we have a galaxy 
of distinguished thinkers, have we today in the world, have we bad during the 
past thirty years or more, any first-rate philosopher engaged in philoBophiaiiig ? Take 
England ; we have not even a Bardley or a Green or a James Ward or a Mao 
Taggart ? Is this not symptomatic ? We have occaaionally an odd ejcnlanation 
why a thinker adheres no longer to pacifism— under stress round factual facts. In 
other countries a similar situation prevails : philosophy ranges round factual data 
presented by physics and the material woHd, the work of remarkable thinkers 
typified by Einstein and Plank, and they of course have their counterpatU in 
England, the Jeans and Whittakers of Oambridge. How is it that phuosophy*s 
own rich fields tend to become barren ; there is much humdrum summing up and 
second-rate comment but no emergence of strikiDg synthesis or subsumption, no 
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overpowering attack on the citadel of the aeorets of the 'world as ”a whole’ ? In 
India 1 undersiaud, much high class and sound history of philosophy has been 
BucceHsfolly attempted, and some 'graceful exposition of doctrine achieved, but 
the days of creative thought seem to have gone for ever. As linguistic and 
literary material gathers, this tendency may be intensified. Is that not a danger 
against which those who have the necessary equipment must strive ? The reproach 
has often been made that in India philosophy ceased with the aficient schools, 
at any rate after Hankara. Would that remain a lasting stigma on the* genius 
of Bindustaii ? In the West perhaps Bergson is the greatest recent name for original 
thinking. Perhaps Freud forces attention in his limited field, if philosopher would 
receive him within their jealous portals. 

has been said that philosophers have only interpreted the world in vari- 
ous ways, the point, however, is how to change it. In this endeavour the philo- 
sopher has perhaps soirendered his identity today. It is for you to pronounce 
whether the present well-nigh complete transformation, desire to define the ratio 
and the direction of the change is worthy of our great discipline or would soon be 
discarded, tolerated today only because of the force of circumstauces.” 

'*The name of Oroce has gained prominent mention today. For sheer de- 
lightful expression, he could not be surpassed, thinking proceeds with remark- 
able ease, and the grace and quiet charm of his language offer lasting Joy. But 
of him it has been said that he shares the English philosophical indifference to 
the insoluble questions of metaphysics. In the state of European thought, is 
tliere not chaime for th^ Indian mind to open out and fasten on the eternal pro- 
blems of philosophy ? What is knowledge, does it exist, is it possible ? What 
is existence, in what sense and measure does our perception furnish any basis 
for reality, its understanding lie within its porviow. Are we ready to address our- 
selves to the high endeavour of facing the many issues of the manifold problem — 
perchance to discover fresh and compelling light, may be further to thicken and 
embroil its complexity ? 

Let us not be lost in Controvebby 

“Let us not be lost in the controversy— butter or guns, nor in the ingenious 
but at present perhaps pointless questions of the new world order. Dark things 
around us remain unillumined, not a mystery cleared up, and not a disputation 
resolved. Man’s task is unbounded while the meaning of truth, the significanee of 
good and evil remain undefined, unsettled. Martin Luther said and the famous Burton 
rendered it thus : 'Where God hath a temple, the Devil will have a Chapel.’ Is 
this the final pronouncement of philosophy, is the strife eternal and real, or merely 
appears to be so ? Gan wo afford to let the world run on without ceaselessly 
attempting to face such eternal questions ? 

"Perhaps I have spoken at random and without pertinence, and deserve casti- 
gation at your hands— then my excuse would be lack of qualification to approach 
your mighty iiiinds. Perhaps,.! have sailed near some worthwhile considerations— 
then 1 would say, taking liberty with the poet’s words, 'somewhat versed in books 
and shallow iu himself. 1 have much pleasure in inaugurating this Congress.” 

Principal Chatterji’a Addreaa 

Principal 0, C. Chatterji, Vice-Chairman of the Keception Commijtee, extend- 
ing a welcome to the delegates to the conference, said that, though the Congress 
session had been called in December 1942, due to circumstances created by the war 
over which they bad no control, the Congress had to be postponed twice and it 
might have been postponed again this time. Due to certain restrictions on enter- 
tainments and petrol, Principal Chatterji regretted that more adequate aud comfor- 
table arrangements could not be made. 

“The Punjab and its capital alike,” said Principal Chatterji.—repre^nt un- 
orthodox India which is sick and tired of its hoary past, and which longs for a 
future which is free and untraoimelled.” Principal Ohatterji further said : 

''In India the introduction of democracy, combined with provincial autonomy, 
has resulted in increased conflict between nationalism and communalism. In Europe 
the challenge of Bolshevism, on the one hand, and that of Nazism, on the other, 
have caused a ferment in the customary ideas of social obligation and of individual 
morality. The menace of Japan and the heroic struggle of China for self-preserva- 
tion ana rejuvenation and Anally the outbreak *of world war No. 2 with its table 
of untold misery, despair and famine, as well as that of human endurance^ sacrifice 
and endeavour, have caused such an upheaval and shaking up of human beliefs 
and attitudes, that no philosophy worth the name can afford to ignore them. 
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I may be told that philoBophy ig not conoerned with such mundane affairs 
and that its quest is the Uncondittonal and the Ab«oIute. But a philosophy 
which does not Dnse itself on the bed*rock of human experience, and which does 
not attempt to guide and illumine that experience is but a sham and a mockery. 
Too long have we philosophers been content with the idle web spinning of specula- 
tive sys^eijs, systems which become sacerdotal and act as clogs and fetters to the 
human spirit. A new age is being born around us through the travail of humanity, 
an age with new problems to face, new tasks to accomplish. It is for philosophy 
to wake up from its dogmatic slumber, and to av>plv the cations of criticiu 
thought to the citadels of ignorance, prejudice and error which threaten this new 
phase of the evolution of man. It is only when philosophy boldly facet once 
again the real problems of our own times, that it will win back (hat honoured 
place in the estimation of men which it has lost.*’ 

Dr. r. if. P. Mahadevan, Secretary of the Congress, introduced the President 
of the Congress, Prof. P. N. Srinivaaachari, who then delivered his presidential 
address. 

Presidential Speeeh 

Prof. P. M Srinivasachari said : 

’’Modern life suffers from racialism in social life, Bcctional thinking in science, 
nationalism in politics and fanaticism in religion. What is sorely needed to day 
is a new synoptic outlook that will combine the seriousnesB of the thinker with 
the social virtues of the m§n of action, break down the barriers of department 
thinking and exclusiveness, heal all discords and given a now Hpiiitual direction to 
society.” 

'*lhe moral genius of India has recognised the reality of moral evil in its 
individual and social aspects, and has shown the way of overcoming it by love and 
by self* suffering. Evil by contact with good becomes sterile ancl self-destructive 
and thus gives rise to the reign of universal love. *J he modern *yogi* of India 
insifits on a new integration of divine life in which there will be a gradual ascent 
to Bupra-mental life as well as a descent into the physical life with a view to 
spiritualise it. He has a vision of a universal transformation of society as a whole 
in the future by the descent of divine life on earth and the creation of a new race 
of super-spiritual men. The religious prophet of India lived and realised the 
truths of various religions and heralded a new age in which all religions will be 
harmonised without losing their individuality. *J'he Indian philosophers to day 
with their synthetic thinking and synoptic vision have already atkmoted a new 
orientation of Indian thought by utilising the best thoughts of the West and 
'interpreting the West to the East and the East to the West and thus bringing 
about a better understanding between them. India’s service to the world is the 
gift of her spirituality. In the words of one of India’s leading philosophers, the 
ideals of liberty, equality and fraternity have a deep spiritual meaning. The 
freedom of. man is the freedom of the self-development of divinity in man. The 
equality of men implies the recognition of the same Godhead in all human beings, 
and the ideal of brotWhood is a unity of mind and feeling based upon the inner 
spirituality of man. Thus the political ideals of the west can he spiritualised. 
Freedom in the positive sense is to be utilised by the free man in the service of 
the idealfe of world-welfare by bis renouncing the egoistic and individualistic out- 
look. All men are equal in the sense that they have the same divine destiny. 
This view furnishes the most inspiring motive for intellectual co-oiieration and 
inter-religious understanding so necessary for realising the ideal of the federation 
of the world. Such a consummation can never be achieved unless mankind gives 
up its present antagonisms based on differences of race, culture and religion. It is 
up to the Indian philosopher with his age-long tradition for solving world 
probl^B to face the present confusion, examine its causes, and point the way 
out 01 it. 

Continuing the President said, the Bong on the Chariot in Kurukshetra, true 
to the synthetic genius of India, was a call to the philosopher to be not only a 
spectator but also a man of action participating in the battle of life and working 
for world welfare. In every world war which is really a warfare of ideals, the 
Indian philosopher has always fought in defence of the ancient world heritage of 
spiritual culture and the re-establishment of its synthetic ideal. 

llie best way of retaining the soul power of India is to keep alive her synjjietic 
philosophic outlook by removing the barriers of isolation and exclusiveness on^ the 
one band, and the evils of the slavish imitation of alien ideas on the other. Bcience 
has destroyed distance only in the physical sense but not in the philosophic and 
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Bpiritnal sense. It is only philosophy applied to practical life that can really bring 
men together and make them lire a new spiritual joint-family life. Philosophy in 
India is not divorced from life but has always permeated everyday life. What is 
now required is not more philosophy, but more pbiiosopbers, who would, as heirs 
of India’s cultural heritage, consecrate their lives to the pursuit of philosophic 
thinking and set an inspiring example to others in their views and wayr of life. 

The social philosophy of today reveals the tragic fact that culture and civi- 
lisation are on the very verge of collapse owing the decadence of faith in the moral 
values of life and the dignity of personality. The evolutionary theory of ^e 
survival of the fittest affords a scientific and moral justification for the growth of 
the evils of cut-throat competition in all walks of life, and dictatorships or the 
rule of supermen with their will to enslave humanity. The gospel of material 
progress based on the triumphs of modern science has reduced man to a machine 
and a mere item in the programme of exploitation. The machine created by man 
has become a menace to his very being, the idea that the State is an end in 
itself and is beyond moral laws and that the individual is only a means to an 
end has undermined the foundations of true democracy and self-rule. The theory 
of chosen races and religions has increased racial bitterness and religious fanaticism. 
Kcligiosity has taken the place of religion and dogmas and rituals masquerade as 
spiriuial faith ; and religion itself is regarded as a moibid obsession. Psyebo- 
aualysis has exaggerated the meaning of the sexual instinct as an all-powerful but 
repressed feeling clamouring lor satisfaction, and made sex training and education 
ill nastiness and licence. Society itself is threatened with extinction by the total 
war tiiat. rages everywhere and some thinkers say that life is now decadent and will 
soon be deatToyed. It is the supreme task of the philoEopher to restore the higher 
ideals of life and reconstruct society on a moral and spiritual basis. 

l^rofessor A. Ji. Wadia, the outgoing President, thanked Sir Mamhar Lal^ 
who, he said, also inaugurated the Congress Sessiou 14 years ago in Lahore. 

*'St> Manohar Lai is a shining light among the ecnomists*’, he said, **but he 
is certainly one of us as a philosopher in spite of him.’’ 



Indian Debate in Parliament 

House of Lords— -London 20th. October 1 943 

^ Food Sitnatlon to India 

The House of Lords held a debate on the food situation in India on ihS 
20tb. Oetober 1943. 

The Earl of Huntingdon (Labour) asked Qovernraent whether they had any 
further statement to make regarding; the famine conditions in certnin provinces in 
India, and what steps would be taken to relieve the situstion. He quoted piib» 
lished figures of starvation cases and deaths in Calcutta, and said that in country 
districts, mortality figures were difficult to get, but the famine wai acute. **in 
fact,” he said, ‘ the struggliiigs of starving people into the cities is. I understand, one 
of the gravest complications to be faced by the authorities. 1 have no wish to 
give any more of these harrowing figures, which are enough, I think, to confirm 
the dreadful stories of starvation and niinery which are coming from India to«day 
especially the Deccan, Cochin, Travacore, and particularly Htuigal.” 

Lord Huntingdon spoke of a big increase of prices and said there was shortage 
not only of grain and rice, but also of milk. In fact, foiul stocks of all kinds 
seemed to be in great scarcity and at exorbitant prices. Whenever food was very 
short, cholera made its appearance. 

After giving figures of the number of cases, Lord Huntingdon referred to 
grim stories of patients not wishing to be cured from cholera because their only 
alternative would be a long-drawn out death from starvation. Hut without such 
stories, the figures themselves were enough to stir one's imagination and show 
how appalling the conditions in India to-day roust be. "When confronted with 
such a situation, the major concern of all of us must be firstly to express otir 
deepest s;^mpathy with the Indian people and particularly with sufferers from 
these terrible conditions in Bengal and other areas in India, and secondly what 
measures of relief can be brought to these people and bow quickly.” 'Tt was with 
great thankfulness that many o! us heard that food-ships were on their way to 
India, but I am sure everyone in the House must really feel that more drastic 
measures are essential if we are going to deal with this acute ciisis. 1 ask Govern- 
ment whether they can give us any fresh news of the situation and also what 
steps are being taken now and can be taken to deal with the crisis. 1 would also 
ask whether more grain cannot he shipped from Australia or even from the United 
States and if some army reserves could not be released— a greater ainoniit of it — 
to feed the civil poi)uiation. This could later bo rei'lenished from further arrivals 
of grain. I should like to urge on the Government tliat shipping food for to-day 
is a vital war need. 

Examining the causes of the disastrous conditions Lord Hunlinpdnn said, his 
object was to find out future remedies, if possible, and BtoV']>ing any rec urrence of 
such a major disaster. Lord Huntingdon said, the Gregory Conimitiee’s report had 
Suggested that the loss of Burma rico was a very strong contributory cause. It had 
to be rffinembered, however, that the rice imported from Burma amonnud to about 
one and a half million tons, of which less than a hnndrtd tbouHand 
tons annually went to Bengal. Thus the situation 
completely arributed to the loss of Burma rice. The cyclone in Bengal m 
1942 and the failure of the mom-oon in Madras wt-re other contiibutory cauHta. 
On the other hand, these losses were largely made go<>d by i xccpii' nal crops in 
Nort^rn India in the spring of 1943. Grain bought for the ***“ 

reserve must also be a contributory cause. Moreover, there was the tact tnat the 
Indian as a soldier eats very much more than the Indian as a civilian can afford. 
^Looking at the whole situation, it would seem not to be so ^ much an absolute 
.shortage of foodstuffs as a complete breakdown in distribution.* 

With increasing prices, the terrible f)overty of ilie Indian peasant left a very 
small margin between subsistence and starvation. “It stands to reawin tnat a nation 
that is so reduced in poverty as to have- cow-dung for fuel, instead or iiarng it fot 
manure is, one might say, well on the road to^ committing race suuude...Many 
people are worried over this point : why was that situatioii, which was a 

long time ago and was developing for months, allowed to grow, JJ**! the 
Gentral Gkivernment of India take the profoundest measures before the reac- 

hed this disastrouB extent and the situation became oompletely out oi bana. 
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Central Govt.’S Failure 
Referring to Mr. Amer^t remark at Birmingham last week that the dangeroue 
pofsibilitea of the situation were fully realised soon after the loss of Singapore and 
Burma, Lord Huntingdon said the loss of Singapore was some time ago. Whv 
were none of the measures advocated in the Gregory report put into operation 7 
llie problem was so obviously an all-India one that it could have been rdealt with 
only by the Central Government. Mr. Amery in the same speech, suggested what 
the reason was, the Central Government’s reluctance ‘to encroach on the Provincial 
Government’s functions. The ultimate power rested with the British Government 
just as the final and ultimate |)Ower in the Central Government rested with the 
Viceroy. “These powers are immense. We have seen the Central Government’s 
powers exercised in a most drastic and sweeping way, pushing everything aside, very 
recently. But why, in tliis case, wore not drastic reforms instituted by the Central 
Government in the welfare of millions or at least hundreds of thousands of Indians, 
dependent on the measures being taken 7 

After referring to the absence of sympathy and co-operation on the part of the 
Indian people with any scheme originating from the British Government, Lord 
Huntingdon said: *‘if we are to cope with this famine, I would earnestly press that 
the problem of the future of India should be brought out of cold storage and we . 
should again attempt to thaw Indian mistrust by sympathy and geuerous understan- 
ding in this crisis. 

“United Nations Must Guarantee India’s Freedom” 

“Once we have won the confidence and friendship of tiie Indian people, half 
the problems connected with the famine will be solved. Public opinion in India 
could be brought to support any scheme of regulation. Leaders of different parties, 
if given the chance, could induce farmers and merchants to release their storks. 
The public would be prepared to make any sacrifices demeuided of them. Confidence 
would be difficult to create, but a gesture to prove the integrity of our aim might 
succeed. For this gesture, I am going to suggest the British Government might, as 
it were, declare India to be in a state of trust or wardship. She would be as it 

were, a ward in democracy. We should ask our great Allies to join with us in 

guaranteeing India’s future freedom. Inter-Allted co-operation, now envisaged in 
hi^h places as the basis for world peace, is so vast and so thorough that 1 do not 
think It will be impossible for us to ask the United States, the Soviet Union and 
China to act with great Britain as guardian who will jointly be responsible for 
India's present welfare and guarantee her future freedom. With her future freedom 
thus guaranteed, the distrust of Indians of all parties might be dispelled and leaders 
might be able to co-operate in the most drastic scheme for fighting this battle 
against famine. Again in this mutual cooperation, Indian leaders might be prepared 
to work not only to fight the famine but also in the prosecution of the war. Such 

a beginning might be the first step to India’s working together to find a basis for 

the future constitutional Government of their own country. The security of the 
Pacific Front and above all necessities of humanity demand that the Indian people 
must be saved from the disaster which is threatening to engulf them. 

Failure of Transport Main Cause 

Lord Catto (Liberal National) said Lord Huntingdon hfA wandered fomewhat 
from the terms of the motion into the political aB|>ect of the question. 

“I don’t propose to follow him in that because, quite candidly, I don’t know 
what he meant by the **ward of democracy,” and I doubt very much whether any 
of my Indian friends would understand such au expression. We are not discussing 
the merits or the demerits of constitutional arrangements ip India, or even how or 
why this calamity has fallen upon a poor people. We are discussing how best to 
relieve them in the quickest possible time. The part of India chiefly coi^eerned 
is one I know well and I can speak on this matter with strong feelings. 
The famine is a preventible thing. After saying that the horror of 
famine in India from which she had fufier^ from the dawn of her 
history, had become almost a thing of the past through the great efficiency of relief 
organisation, Lord Catto declared that relief measures had proved inadequate 
because the manifold difficulties of internal and external war-time transport were 
not sufficiently taken into account. 

Lord Catto concluded : '^We are not discussing this matter only because of its 
humanitarian aspect. We are discussing it because we have direct responsibility. 
By the constitution, the British Parliament is responsible for the welfare and good 
government of India. We are part of that Parliailient and we sharo. that 
responsibility.” 
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i wid it Is the opinion of eoonomitts thet hitherto the Increeee in 

JEtpie 8 prodaction had pxeeeryed a Bomewbnt responsible ratio to the Increasing 
fic^latiOD. it bad left a very narrow margin to deal with an emergenoy of crop 
lanare, but it had not left India in a state of normal sufficiency India had been 
able in the last ten years to deal with larger shortages. Clearly, the cause has 
been internal inaladjustment in reference to transport, profiteering and hoarding. 
There could only be one solution in the present situation— -some drastic measure to 
control all prices of foodstuffs and force them on to the market. The Qovernment 
of India had taken such powers. The Panjab in particular was still very far from 
being in a mood to co-o^rate. It was clear a situation had been allowed to go on 
whiw, though it might be bettered by vigorous administrative meastirea. would oon« 
tiuue to present a grave difficulty until the prices were brought altogether nearer 
the normal by the importation of rice from Burma and the possibility of the im- 
portation of wheat from Australia or Canada. Looking back, ho thought, they 
could fairly say that the Bengal Government certainly did not show itself sufficiently 
farseeing or sufficiently active at an early stage of the situation. ^Its attitude seems 
to UB to compare unfavourably with that of Bombay and Madras in circumstances 
not entirely dissimilar. If any criticism of the Central Government can be justified, 
it is on the grounds that it showed undue hesitation in putting siiflicient pressure 
on the non-co-operative provinces. 

Lord Hailey said he joined with Lord Qatto in deprecating any Muggestion 
of a gesture to India such as Earl Huntingdon had proposed. '^India has only 
one oojective and one ambition and that is independence. Ward trusteeship as 
used by us is in very little favour in Indian political circles. 1 doubt whether the 
association of our Allies or the United Nations in the form of the guarantoe sug- 
gested or the joint assumption by them of triisteeship for India would be any 
more satisfactory. to India than it would be fiattering to us. But looking to the 
future, there is certainly one lesson which sticks out. There could bo no stronger, 
argument than that provided by these events to prove the inadviHahility of the 
fragmentation of India which would inevitably result from such schemes as that 
for the creation of a separate dominion consisting of Moslem provinces.” 

Masterly Defence op Inaction 

Ltyrd Straholgi said: "I congratulate the Government on the masterly defence 
that had just been made by Lord Hailey, I most respectfully congratulate Lord 
Hailey himself. 1 never remember hearing so masterly a defence of inaction and 
indecision , no more competent finding of reasons why nothing could be done 
and what that it was inevitable and 1 cannot withhold my personal admiration 
of his speech.*’ Lord Straholgi said Lord Hailey informed us that India was 
self-supporting in food. Lord Straholgi thought however that it was correct at the 
present time to say that if we had not come, India could only have been self- 
supporting in foodstuffs. If we had accepted the inadequate standard of diet for 
a very large proportion of the Indian population, Lord Straholgi added; ‘The 
unfortunate fact is that considerable quantities of food had to be exported from 
India for war purposes to the middle East. It went out because it was a normal 
thing to do and unless there whs some strong hand at the Centre as Ix)rd Hailey 
says will dlways be needed to stop these exports and insist on the forces in the 
Middle East getting foodstuffs from elsewhere, then you are bound to have ibis 

trouble,” . , ^ , 

Lord Straholgi said, “I have here a telegram received yesterday morning in 
wnswer to a cable sent by a friend of mine to a gentleman wiiom l^urd Hailey 
knows very well— ATarftn Harlihy. Bv>ecial correspondent of ReuUre in New Delhi. 
He was asked about this question of exports. If 1 trouble you with the telegram 
and pa^cularly recommend it to the attention of l.*ord Hatley it reHcis as follows 
—this was an independent source. Reuter^a chief correspondent is impanial and ha 
knows all facts— “In the early part of this year, the Indian Government realising 
the possibilities for food shortage pressed for large imports of food into India and 
received 150 000 tons. This was only a part of the amount asked for. With oper^ 
tiOiiB in North Africa and with U-boat sinkings the position became acute and m 
view of these facts, coupled with the bumper harvest tn the .Punjab, the Ci9vernmeat 
decided not to press for further imports. It is now admitted that this was a 
serious mistake. The Government’s next step in July was to appoint a committee 
to work out a long term food policy and the ref>ort of the Oomnniiee was presented 
to the Government at the end of Heptember and its recommendation can ^ aumn^ up 
as (1)— import of food ; (2)— rationing ; (3)— drastic tightening up of the machinery 
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for ftcqnaition of food ; (4)-*drastic reviaion of rationing in the prorincea ; and f5) 
Btatutory price control. ^ ® 

riiOrd Strabolgi later told Reuter that he had been miainformed in atatine 
that the telepTam referred to by him aa having been aent by Martin Herlihy waa 
aent to a private individual. In point of fact the meaaage waa iaeued in Reuter's 
Newa Service.] ^ 

Bi7RBAUGBaoy*s Failubb 

referring to the meaaage of Reuter^s apecial oorreapondent in New Delhi. 
Martin Herlihy, Lord Strabolgi aaid, ^I am afraid it diadoaea what indeed waa 
implicit in the defence of Lord Hailey.” Lord Strabolgi added: ^^Once more we aee 
tbia fatal diMaae of bureaucracy —procraatination.'* I'bey atarted too late, aet up too 
many committeea, thought too long what they were going to do and in the mean* 
time thia horror man of famine waa galloping along. To ahow how dilatory waa not 
only the Bengal Government but the Central Government in dealing with thia matter 
between January 1, thia year and March 15, from Bengal alone, to fight the loaa oi 
Burma rice, 300,000 ton a of rice waa exported.” 

Z/ord Hailey interjected : “I'hat has been denied.” 

Lord Strabolgi \ ^It waa aaid in the Bengal Legislature. If it haa been denied 
I am very glad to hear it. 

Lord Hailey \ “It waa oflSciallj denied by the Government of India that there 
had been thia alleged export of 300,000 tone of rice from Bengal.” 

Lord Strabolgi added, in addition to the large number of aoldiera, Indian 
and European, there was another cause— enormous number of Indian labourers 
working for the Government on the various achemea who also had to be fed. 

“Thank Heavens, Lord Wavell haa arrived in Delhi,” continued Lord Strabolgi. 
“There is a man used to dealing with realities, a proved organiser and he at any 
rate will, I hope, be eupported in taking the most drastric steps to deal with this 
famine.” l<ord Strabolgi urged the release of some of the army foodstocks to feed 
these starving people and use the army to administer the distribution of foodstuffs 
and provide transport as well.^ 

Lord Strabolgi aaid he thought the Japanese propaganda that they would 
feed Bengal with rice released from Burma was probably nonsense because be 
understood that in Burma, the Japanese methods had so upset the cuHivators that 
th«!re was shortage of rice in Burma. The whole trouble has been lack of action 
on the part of tlie Bengal Government. There is the new Vicoroy and we all wish 
him well. I feel that if he is supported by the India Office, he will accomplish 
great things. 

Bmdying to the debate. Lord Munster^ Under •Secretary of State for India, 
defended the India Government against the charges levelled against it and stated 
that “it would be contrary to all the facts in this very complicated story to 
assume that the Government of India was content to do absolutely nothing 
until the situation had developed into the serious dimensions that we see to-day.” 
He referred also to the reluctance of the Central Government to encroach on the 
powers of the provinces unless “a province had failed to co-operate in handling 
the food problem to such an extent that the war effort was seriously affected.” * 

Lord Munster said : “I have no wish mvself to be drawn into the future con- 
stitutional problems wliich may confront India and I shall therefore, reserve my 
remarks entirely for this very highly complicated question. I should like to record 
my deep and sincere sympathy with the Indian people in this dire misfortune that 
has come upon them.” 

Dealing with the fundamentals of the food problem, Lord Munster said 
‘Despite the increased acreage which is now under cultivation, the amount of 
foodstufis available per head has, in consequence of the vast increase in P(B)ulation 

remained practically "^stationary from year to year” Should anything^ccur to 

disturb the normal flow of trade between the small subsistent farmer and the great 
urban population, a man-made artificial famine is at once created, a famine quite 
distinct in every way from that cauaed by the failure of crops over which mantind 
has little or no control. At the moment, Bengal is enduring both forma of disaster 
—man-made and natural.” 

Pbovimoial Governments and the Centre 

Turning to the question of responsibility of Hia Majcsty’a Government, the 
Government of India and the Provincial GovernmeintB, Lord Munster said : “It ia a 
aubstantial and important point, thia question of duties which fall to each of those 
authorities under the Act of Parliament. Any of you who know India s “ 
forget that under the existing Oonsatution-leaving aa)da for the moment the 
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Mtes greatly differing sice '.and, wealth^^tlio Indian Empire la made up of 
meyen Frovincm, aome as Meat an the principal European countriea, to whom 
eertain reBponaibllitieB haye been allotted to enable them to function aa autonomoua 
uttita, in m^y reapecta practically fully aelf-governitig. Provincial Governmeota 
under tiie Government of India Act of 1935 are reaponaible for, among o^er 
matters, agrasultu ml development and for the production and distribution of 
foodatnfa. In fact ^ the Houae will aee they are primarily reaponaible for the 
execution and carrying out of any common food policy in India than that provided 
by t le administrative organiaationa of the Provincea and States. It ia ture the 
Central Qovernirent has certain powers of cchordination and has used them to give 
advice, assistance and help to the autonomoua Provinces but for the functions of 
Government which have been devolved on the Proitinces it haa no administrative 
agency of its own and it must, therefore, depend on the machinery which ia in 
existence in the Provincea. That is the position at the present time in alf the 
Provincea and of course in the States too. 

*^Let me now pass on to the Central Government and explain the poaition it 
has occupied : The Government of India has special war time powers which enable 
it to override Provincial Governments if uecessary to secure that Provincial action 
conforms to all India requirements. These powers were, 1 venture to think, not 
granted by rarliameut with the purpose of coercing Provincial adminiatrattoii who 
ui the performance of their proper provincial functions aeemed over anxious to 
protect the interests of their own population or failed to move at that speed which 
might have been expected of them. They were granted for use in time of emergency 
and when India was threatened by war. That is the governing situation. But it 
would be an extreme measure to use these power to deal even in wartime with 
a problem of these nature. It may perhaps be said that the granting of provincial 
autonomy has resulted in lessening the efficiency as viewed from the All-Indian 
standpoint but that is no reason why the Central Government should 
encroach on the provincial responsibilities except in the most exceptional 
circumstances. II it should prove that a Province has failed to co-operate in 
handling the food problem to such an extent that the war effort waa seriously 
affected, then the Central Government would be justified In using these powers. But 
1 think myself that it would be an unhappy development if the Government of 
India were to exert these powers and brush aside responsible democratically based 
Governments, whenever an ugly situation threatened or developed in a particular 
province. 

*T ask myself ibis question : What is the first task of any democratic Govern* 
ment ? Surely it is to look after and safeguard the well-being and interests of all 
people, both the majority and minorities, and roost elected Governments are usually 
deeply sensible of this responsibility. 1 should have thought myself that it is quite 
clear that the Central Government has adopted the only possible course abort of 
the extreme measures 1 have mentioned, because it has continuallv and earneatly 
sought to obtain the loyal co-operation of the Provinces, it would be contrary to all 
the facts in this verv complicated story to assume that the Govern meat of India 
was content to do absolutely nothing until the situation had developed into the 
serious dimensions that we see to-day. 

BRiraiN’s Responsibility 

Dealing with the position of His Majesty’s Goveinment, Lord Munster said, 
‘‘Quite apart from our statutory and constitutional rtspoubibilities that we retain 
for securing the safety of the neoples of India, it would be our natural wish at all 
timea to render every conceivaole form of assistance and help to all our partners 
within the Empire, whatever their precise and constitutional position, wherever they 
may be situatea, and whatever the cost. That wish of course is magnified in times 
of greatatribulation and need. Loyalty to tbe Empire implies an obligation on the 

S art of all of us, a natural safeguard of common interests and recognition of the 
uty of mutual assistance to one another. The problem then so far as we are 
concerned, here at borne, in the matter of internal administration in order to 
secure an effective distribution within India, is limited entirely to tbe provisioa of 
shipping for carrying food supplies tliat India requires from outside sources. I think 
it is hardly necessaiy for me to remind the House of the many <‘alls that are made 
upon us in this matter of shipping. We have to judge in the light of all relevant 
factors and all other urgent demands of tbe United Nations and allot shipping 
here and there as and where it can be of most use and assistsiice to the war effort. 
1 am happy to think that tbe efforts we have made have not be*‘n without aome 
considerable degree of success and considerable quantities of foodgraius are now 
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arriving in shipi wbicli have been diverted #to meet the preming need of food 
•bortege in certain dietricta of India/’ 

India Govt’s *Mbabdebb 

After referring to the meaBurea taken by the Government of India and the 
nnforcBeen difficulties when they came to consult the provinces on the quantitv of 
surplus foodgraiiiB available. Lord Munster said that despite the eaeeUent wheat 
harvest in Morth-West India it became obvious in the middle of this year that the 
basic plan had not provided sufficient remedy to meet theHifficulties of the more 
hard pressed areas and therefore an amendment was found necessary to this plan. 
In normal peacetime, imports of foodstuffs into India spread throughout the period 
of twelve months, amounted to about two-and^half per cent of the total consumption. 
The situation therefore, differed fundamentally from the position in Britain where 
by ifJ the greater amount of foodstuffs were imported and price control of vital 
commoditiea could easily be instituted without great difficulty. The basic plan did 
deal with price control but it was believed its effective operation would bung food- 
grains on to the market at reasonable prices. 

During the early months of last year, the Central Government instituted the 
grow-inore food campaign which brought an additional eight million acres under 
loodcrops last year, and would probably bring twelve million acres this year. This 
would normally have met the deficiencies following the fall of Butma, but unfor- 
tunately it did not. The Central Government haa and was continually and ener- 
getically devoting itself to the food problem. lAiSt July, the Government appointed 
a committee and Provincial Governments’ special representatives could make 
representations ou what was described as a longterm food policy. That Committee 
reported at the end of last month to the Government of India. We received a tele- 
gram late last night explaining that the decision included a new and revised edition 
of the basic plan for managing provincial surpluses and deficits. 

As regards prices, statutory price control, both for foodgrains and other 
commodities, was to be established, ultimately being built up on provincial and 
regional basis. Provincial control of prices was, meanwhile, to be subject to Central 
approval. Full rationing of towns with a population of over one hundred thousand 
was accepted as fundamental. If this scheme worked well, it would prevent a 
recurrence of this famine which had caused so much anxiety among us. 

Causes of Bengal Crisis 

Explaining the reasons for the shortage of foodstuffs in Bengal, Lord Munster 
said, ’^The present iiphappy situation which has developed is due to a variety ^ of 
reasons. The loss of Burma has its repercussions upon Bengal and other districts 
in India. But the Provincial Government was not seriously alarmed at that time 
because there were reserves of stocks from an excellent crop which had come on 
the market at the beginning of the year and were in the hands of a number of 
traders and cultivaiors. Cyclone and fioods occurred in rice'growing areas in 
Bengal and destroyed not only a portion of the coming season’s crop but also 
resulted in the loss of some of the reserve stock held by the traders and cultivators. 
As a result of this the last harvest was poor with probably a 2b per cent reduction 
in the quantity of the former years. Tho distribution of roodstuffs was also ham- 
pered by a lack of small craft which had been removed by the boat dfuial policy 
instituted at the time of the threatened invasion from Burma. In addition the 
railways in Eastern India were carrying immense quantities of military personnel 
and equi}>ment. All this a^ravated the case and caused a shortage in the reduction 
and distribution of foodstuffs. U'be traders in all crops tended to board in the 
hope of obtaining a substantial rise in prices and the cultivators were reluctant to 
dispose of any surplus they held for the fear of having to buy back at a higher 
price, if the famine^ponditions spread or the next harvest failed. Thus the position 
as a whole was accentuated by the loss of Burma, by .adverse supply positHons, by 
fear of invasion which at that time was very much sHve, and by lack of any 
marketable aurplus through hoarding and withholding of stocks for speculative 
reasons.” 

Lord Munster then recalled the measures taken to deal ivith the crisis since 
August and said : *^The Central Government has treated this question as a matter 
of nrst-clasB importance and has taken a number of steps to asaist the Benj^al 
Government. Arrangements have been made lor the running of apecial food trams 
daily to carry foodgrains from North-West India to Calcutta and beyond. Deliveries 
of foodgrains to Bengal since the beginning of April on Government account has 
amounted to 181,000 tons of rice and 194,000 tons of other foodgrains. During the 
jEonth of September, deliveries amounted to 72.000 Urns,” ^ 
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“We muBt end, of counr, an etekiog effort jto remedy the aitMtiOD ea 
quickly M It 18 hiiroanly poesible to do so. Wo must endeavour to roiiirn to 
normal cooditione without any undue delay. The rice crop has ' already been 
liarveeted and it should carry Bengal through Uie new year when Uie winter rice 
drop, which IS the main crop of Bengal, will come on to the market.*’ 

Lord ^fiunoter concluded, **May I be so bold as to conclude my remarks by 
referring to a matter which does concern this House at>d indeed concerns the coun* 
try at large ? I refer of course to the appoiniment of Field Marshal l.ord Wavell 
as Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 1 ft^el sure you will naturally wish to 
express your best wishes to the noble Viscount in tite gigantic tssk which he has 
undertaken. It is, I think, one further indication of his willingness to serve his 
country in whatever position he can render most useful set vice, lids, v^rliai)s, la 
not the time to refer to the work performed for 7^ long and arduous years, four 
years of which we have been at war. by the noble Murquis of Idnlithgow who will, 
shortly be among us again, but 1 must say that foitune haa not been kind to him 
during the last few remaining months of his Viceroysldp. The hideous spectre of 
famine has raised its ugly head in spite of the many remedial measures which be 
took and had undertaken to relieve it. Nevertheless we are grateful to the noble 
Marquis for the lo^l, long snd very distinguished service he has given to us aud 
to our great Indian Empire. 

Expressing hia thanks to Lord Munster for his reply, Lord Huntingdon said: 
cannot agree with Lord Munster in his remarks about emergency |)ower8. I 
understood those powers were given to Government for use in any wartime 
emergency. Burely this famine is about as great an emergency as we could possi- 
bly come up against. May I express agreement with Lord Hailey shout the im- 
portance of price control ? May I express the gratitude of all memliers on this 
side of the House on hearing that grain ships snd relief are going to India and I 
hope the Government will continue every effort to fight this dreadiiil famine. 

House of Commons — London— 4th. November 1943 


Food Sitnation in India 

After reading for many da^ past the barrowing account of distress caused by 
the Bengal famine, members of iParliament assembled to- day (Thursday) to debate 
the situation, Borne came in a very critical frame of mind, following the revela- 
tions in the recent White Paper, but all were more interested in finding food for 
Indians than in finding scapegoats for the breakdown in supplies. 

The attendance, both on the floor of the House aud in the galleries, was 
mainly composed of people with special interest in India. Mrs. Amery, wife of the 
Secretary of State, was in the Speaker’s gallery. A number of Indians were among 
the visitors. 

The chief Labour speaker, Mr. Fredenck Pethick Lawrence, opening the com- 
mons debate, said that though nearly all his political life he had been a student of 
the Indian situation, be could not pretend to a full and complete knowledge and 
background possessed by many members of tlie House of Commons. "My sense of 
responsibility is increased by the fact that I realise that in opening this debate I 
am not 4 >nly speaking to members of this House, but also to the ricople of India 
and in a sense to tb^e people of the whole world. I am very sensible of the risk 
of letting slip one word that might come in the way of dealing with the very im- 
portant question of famine iteelf or in our relationship with that continent of India. 
We have a now Viceroy with great imagination who has already shown bis 
deep interest in this matter of famine by bis action, and I should be very loath 
indeed if anything I said to-day could be regarded as queering the pitch in attemp- 
ting to solve or mitigate, at any rate, the great disaster which has taken place in 
part# of India. This House is ultimately responsible. If this terrible death rate 
nad occurred in any part of the British Isles, the member who sits for that 
locality would be vociferous in demanding that something should be done. He 
would not allow any member of Government to rest while these terrible things 
were happening and the House, every day and all day, i^uld be continuously 
confronted with the need for a drastic remedy. In this House there are dq 
actual members for that immense part of* the British Empire, the subcontinent of 
India, and that fact must not be allowed for one moment to let this House, reapon- 
aible at it is for India, forget its grave responsibility. 

"Pabliabient Ultimately Eesponbible” 

*’There is a sense in which we are members for India and we have all that 
duty to perform so that in the last resort it is we here, in this House, who m 
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reiponBible for what takes place. II there has been lack of imagination in the 
handling of this problem, lack of initiatipe, and failure to take full cognisance of 
lactB and bring the best remedy to bear, we in tbjs House are ultimately respon- 
sible and we cannot shirk that responsibility. If, as a result of our enquiry, any 
conclusions should be reached, we must not hesitate for one moment to carry them 
into effect, however distasteful they may be and even if they involve (f^rsonalities,. 
those in high places, we must not shirk from the consequences ( hear, hear ). 

**The explanations that have been given are that it was an act of God In 
giving a bad harvest in certain parts of India, that it was the King’s enemies in 
the shape of cutting off supply from Burma and other parts of the Far East to 
India : that it was the creating of dual responsibility brought about by the pass- 
age of the India Act and the reluctance of the provinces with surpluses to sell 
them to full extent that .might have relieved shortage. It was also said to be due 
to individual hoarding ; to difficulty of transport, external and internal, and on one 
or two occasions, Mr. Afnery has mentioned tbe matter of inflation. It would 
be quite unfair to Mr. Amery to suggest that he faces with complacency or anything 
like complacency the tragic events in India. Mr. Amery, he said, is greatly troub- 
led by what has taken place and taking place to-day. But having brought into 
review at various times all the adverse circumstances with which the Government 
of India has been confronted he feels that if they have failed, and they have failed, 
that failure is not a dishonourable one. Like a swimmer who battles nobly and 
fails to make land, they are to be pitied and not blamed for what has taken place. 

“But let us be quite candid with ourselves, that is not the view taken by a 
very large number of our Indian fellow subjects.” It was not the view taken in the 
United States nor by himself. He had no desire to oversimplify the problem and 
did not dispute any contributory and extenuating causes detailed by Mr. Amery on 
many occasions. *‘But having said that, 1 still think our Government of India — 
including in that expression all our acting personnel both here and in India— must 
take a substantial share of tbe blame for what has taken place. In my view that 
ariees because they are directly responsible for what are the main causes of the 
trouble.” 

Main Cause of Famine 

Mr. Lawrence referred to the visit he had paid to India 40 or 60 years ago 
during which there was a local famine. At that time there was plenty of food 
in India, but the main cause of starvation of certain individuals in that parti- 
cular area was that they were without tbe means to buy tbe food they needed. 
It had been one of the great triumphs of tbe Government of India that in recent 
years up to the present disaster, famine had been almost unknown (cheers). He 
thought the main cauae of the present famine was the same^large numbers of 
people in certain provinces had not got the purchasing power to pay for such food 
grains as would keep them alive. 

The main cause of this increase in price was inflation. For the inflation, 
the Government of India and nobody else could be held responsible. He did 
not think Mr. Amery would dispute that inflation was, at any rate, one of the 
causes— *be would say one of the main causes of tbe present situation. Mr. Amery 
bad stated on October in reply to a question that inflation was a contributory 
cause. “We may differ as to the degree of importance which is attached Mo this 
particular thing but as a fact it has been a contributory cause. If any evidence 
IS wanted on inflation— and I am using the word inflation deliberately as disdnet 
from the rise in prices caused by other means— 1 think it is more or less pro- 
ved by the fact that increase in prices is not confined to food grains but extends, 
as far as i can learn, throughout all commodities, though not precisely to the same 
extent. My information is that the general index has risen something in tbe 
nature of three hundred ^er cent.” The things the farmer wanted to buy % had 
increased in price from 400 to 500 percent : food grains 500 to 7(X) per cent and 
specific commodities as much as 900 per cent. 

Lord Winterton (Conservative), interposing, asked if there had been any 
rise in the wages. 

Another member wanted to know if the figures were for India ae a whole or 
only Bengal. 

Measures to Combat Inflation Inadequate 

Mr. Pethick Lawrence replied that Mr. Amery himself bad disclaimed any 
ability to give the general levtil of prices. One of tlie disadvantages to which the 
House was subjected at present was the difficulty to get information which was 
not official. The same answer applied to what Earl Winterton said ; Fiankl;^ 1 
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AoQ*t know what the level of line in «the wa^eft {«^ None can poeaibly tell what 
was the eeoeral riM in pricee without careful Inveetifcatlon, which only the Govern- 
wient of India could have earned out. Perhaps later In the debate, Oovernment 
will answer that question. There is no mystery as to what caused inflation. 
Of TOurse it IB Mrfectly true that there has been a certain amount of debt re- 
^tnation apd that is as far as it Roes. But it has not pone to the full extent 
necessary m order to prevent inflation. I do not see how the Secretary of State 
MU possibly dwy responsibility for this. It is not a matter of the Provincial 
Government ” He said ho could not see how Sir John Anderson could deny It, parti- 
cularly seeing that he is the head of the Treasury which, under his predecessor, 
had been most careful in avoiding inflation in this country. ''But the Govern- 
ment of India has not taken the same care regarding inflation that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has taken in Britain.** He appreciated that the Indian Govern- 
ment were missing a very courageous, able and wise man in Sir Henry Strakoach ' 
who died in the last few days after an illness of two years. Without disparaging 
merits of Prof. Gregory, he was not a man of the financial experience and calibre 
of Sir Henry Strakoach. 

Referring to the shortage of harvest of grain crops in India during 1943, 
Mr. Lawrence said it had been increased by the stoppage of imports from wheat 
zones. Government were really the only people reapoiisiblo for bringing the re- 
medy, because the local provinces could not deal with the matters of export or 
import of grain. "That is a matter which must be dealt with by the Central 
Government and has no doubt been decided by the Central Government in India 
all through.” 

Plea to Subsidise Food Prices 

Turning to the question of remedies, Mr. Lawrence said, although it was 
wrong to meet inflation with deflation it was certainly not wrong to stop furtW 
inflation and that was the first problem confront ng Government. Steps must 
be taken to cut of the surplus purchasing power either by taxation or loans. It 
might be necessary to subsidise prices of food. He thought some form of rationing 
should be instituted in others part of India as had been done with some substantial 
success by the Government of Bombay. Exports must be stopped and not 
restarted until the food situation in India was on a much firmer buais. There 
must be imports on as large a scale as possible. He would suggest to 
the War Cabinet that the result of the famine in India may be 
equivalent of a military defeat. He wanted to say a few tentative words— 
and he emphasised tentative political aspect. Mr. Lawrence said he was afraid 
they could not get out of their minds that unhappy political divisions in India 
bad not made it easier to solve this intricate problem, but he noticed that Mr. 
Jinnah on October 31 had made a statement to which no exception could be 
taken. It was couched in words that would not give offence and was designed 
to help rather than hinder. If some method could he found of enlisting the 
oo-operation of all sections in the humanitarian work of alleviating and ulti- 
mately briDfcing to an end the famine conditions in India, be hoped it would not 
be lightly rejected. 

Mr. I^opold Amery, Secretary of State for India, speaking next, said he thought the 
whole House was obliged to Mr. Pethick Lawrence for a most temperate and fair 
analysis of the nature of the problem with which they were confronted. He did 
not think that he differed from him on a single point of that analysis, though 
possibly he might have given a slightly different emphasis to some of the facts. 
“In any case, 1 would echo what he said at the beginning of bis remarks, namely, 
that it was only right and fitting that this House should devote attention ntU only 
to this immediate and grievous calamity with which the unhappy people of Bengal 
are f^ed and the people of some other districts of India, but also to the anxious 
general economic situation in India as a whole. I undoubtedly agree with him 

*T might add that the problem is one of even wider dimensions. Only the 
other day, Lord WooUon told us that we are running into world shortage. Since 
then. Mr. IFaZ/actf, Vice-President of America, has declared that food will be a 
dominant problem in 1944, that the output 'will not begin to meet the overwhelming 
demands of 1945 and that proper organisation to meet a common world food crisis 
beforehand is a question of liw or death for millions. The breskdown of Nazi 
tyranny in Europe may well confront us with *>^**®^*J”‘ This wider 

problem is rightly engaging the attention of the United Nations* Meanwhile as Mr, 
Fethic Lawrence has insisted, we have our own more direct reapousibUity. 
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^la the case of India, we^ undoubtedly have a constitutional responsibiliW of 
whicli we have not divested ourselves even if id a large measure we have transfmed 
legal powere and the actual working machinery of Government to Indian hands. 
Ill any case, we are concerned with the suffering of men, women and fellow citizens 
of the Empire whom it is our duty to help and succour to the best of our ability 
in time of danger and distress. I hope the House will bear with me if I go in 
some detail into the economic background and past history of the pres&t situation, 

'This Bengai famine is something more than an isolated incident, it is a 
danger signal, warning us of long-range measures which are needed as well as 
immediate relief. The vast majority of the papulation of India have always been 
and still are suiisistence cultivators. Tliey wring a meagre and precarious existence 
from their small holdings, and only the need for finding a little ready money for 
reut, for payment of debts and for purchase of the very minimum of necessities 
and petty luxuries leads them to sell such narrow margin of surplus food as they 
can manage somehow or other to do without. It is from this narrow and fluctuat- 
ing margin from over fifty million email holdings from which urban and industrial 
India has to be fed. In former times, famine in India, as in China, was endemic 
extending to smaller or larger areas whenever failure of monsoon rains or floods or 
cyclones led to local or general crop shortage. 

INGKBABB IN POPULATION 

Under British rule, the construction pf over 40.000 miles of railway and vast 
irrigation projects and not the least the ever present availability in peacetime of 
shipping have enabled supplies to be rushed to deficit areas. As my friend pointed 
out in his interesting reminiscences, in that case the immediate problem in the 
famine area was to find money for relief works and otherwise to enable starving 

S easants to survive. With the help of these balancing factors and of a higiily 
oveloped organisation for famine relief, Indian authorities have in recent times 
been able to keep in check the ever present menace of local famine. But these 
measures, coupled with such other lactors as improved health conditions, have 
only contributed to that unexampled pressure of the population against means of 
subsistence which is the gravest long-range problem which India has to face. In 
the last 12 years, the pottulatiun of India has gone up by some 60 million. Every 
month there are over 300,000 additional mouths to be fed in British India alone. 

''Members will have read in the White Paper a review of the -situation by Sir 
Azizul Haque^ who till the otlier day was Food Member of the Viceroy’s Council. 
Bir Azizul spoke with all the authority of one who has not only filled in the Bengal 
Assembly the high position which you, Sir, hold in this House, but who us himself 
a son of the soil has devoted roost of bis life to the cause of the Bengal peasantry. 
He pointed out that the annual production of rice per head in Hengiil bad gone 
down over the last 30 years from 384 pounds to 283 pounds as a result of ihe 
increase of the population in that one t>rovince alone of over one million a year in 
the last decade. Fart of the increase is no doubt accounted for by the growth of 
urban aud industrial Bengal. But the main increase has been in agricultural 
districts, where in some cases the population runs to over 2, COO to a square mile 
and is reflected in the growing fragmentation of peasants’ holdings which now 
average only three and a half acres. We in this country are faced by the great 
problem of an imminent shrinkage of the population below the optimun/' required 
for the maintenance of our standard of living and of our social and iuternational 
obligation. In India ihe gravest problem in future will be to find ways and 
means by improved agricultural methods, by industrial isatioii, and by eduoation, 
somehow or other to outstrip the pressure of the population which leaves so little 
a margin of surplus, whether for individual standard of life or for financing aocial 
reform. ^ 

Impact of Wae . 

"I would now ask the House to consider what impact the war has maae on 
BO precariouBly balanced an economic structure. India has played an immensely 
important part in this war. She has raised nearly two million men tot her army, 
all volunteers. I need not remind the House of the part which Indian Divisions 
have played both in saving and theu in garrisoning the Middle Blast (cheers). 
Over and above that she has furnished an enormous volume of military supplies 
and industrial raw material of all kioda to this country. It is perfectly true that 
we have undertaken the ultimate coat of that part of her effort which is not 
concerned with the immediate actual defence of India 

That does not, however, affect the immediate war sttuation, daring which vast 
sums have been spent in India, with no auffioient outlet in the shape of consumen’ 
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' S?®?*’ import or home prpduoed» to ebeorb them. It waa willy ineritable 

l^t QDder thm conditions prices should tend to rise. The Gowroment of India 
■ within the compass of what was possible in the Tery difficult 

^nditions of India to cope with this. But no degree of taxation upon a very 
UiDited taz;pavin^ class could get away from the position that a vast aum had 
^een spent w India to agriculturists and others and there were no consumer go^a 
to absorb the sums. For the first two years the tendency to infiation was kept in 
eheck.^ It was only late in the summer of 1941 that, effected by diverse war news, 
toe price of agricultural products began to rise really seriously. Oiu-e the prices 
began to rise, accompanied as that was by an Increasingly general uncertainty by 
the actual fear of invasion, and, I must add, for several months in 1942 by the 
widespread and unnecessary disturbances, that the situation did deteriorate at an 
increasingly rapid rate. The peasant, finding that he could meet his standing 
obligation by the sale of less produce, and unable to buy goods which he ileedeo, 
naturally in many cases tended— and who will blame liim ?— to keep a little more 
for his own undernourished family. In other cases he held back his crop to make 
sure that if his next crop failed he might not be forced to buy food at an 
exorbitant price, as many have in recent months had to do. 

*T entirely agree with what Mr. Pethick Lawrence has aaid about that. If 
there had been money the problem would not be nearly as serious as it is to-day. 
At the same time merchants small and large, in villages, towns and cities, followed 
suit. The effect of all these factors, each operating on a relatively small scale 
upon supplies and prices in great urban and industrial centres, was of course 

wholly disproportionate. It was with this increasingly anxious situation that the 
Government of India was called upon to deal, amid many other urgent pre-occu- 
pations, during 1942. The problem has throughout been one of high prices and 
local shortage, both essentially due to maldistribution rather than of an absolute 
overall total shortage for the whole of India. The figures given in the White 

Paper show that the total supply of principal food grains for consumption in India 
during the past crop year have been nearly two million tons above the average of 

the two preceding years. Mr. Petbic l^awrence referred to exports. It is true that 

there has been a small export during the last crop year, much smaller than in the 
two previous years and actually the net export figure given in the White Paper is 
not wholly correct, because it does not include the pretty substantial imports of 
food grains on Government account during that period. Such export as tnere was, 
has been for regions no less distressed or in danger of distress than India itself, 
namely Ceylon, where conditions are very similar to India, and which suffered the 
loss of the Burma rice crop and coastal regions of the Persian Ciulf. To the diffi- 
culties in the way of geographical distribution we have also had to induce a rice- 
eating population to accustom themselves to a change of diet. 

Constitutional Difficulty 

“We must bear in mind the nature of the constitution which was set up by 
this House under the Government of India Act of 1935. It is very difficult for us, 
accustomed to a centralised and all powerful legislature and executive, to realise 
the wotoings of a federal constitution in which the poaers of the centre and the 
constituent units are strictly defined and over wide areas mutually exclusive. 
Agriculture and food are in the provincial field, and for the Government of Ipuia 
to invade the field of provincial responsibility would in normal peace time have 
been not only unconstitutional in the sense that wo use the word, but 
illegal. It is perfectly true that under Section 102 of the Act, strengthened at 
outbreak of the war by a new section 126-A, power to override the provinces both 
in the legislative and the executive field is given to the Centre when India s 

secuiity is threatened by war. But to invoke those sections in the absence of any 

adimnistrative machinery or trained staff with which to enforce them, was not an 

easy matter. It was not want of foresight or courage, but ordinary commonMDse 

which led the Government of India to handle the problem ,from the outset by a 
conference with the Provincial and State Governments primarily responsible lor 
dealing with the food problem, and by persuasion rather than by coercion. 

“In doing so, the Central Government naturally came up against the partlonlar 
interests of different provinces. To bring up tbe fact that these several and 
interests have not been altogether easy to reconcile is not an attempt to 
Indian self-government. All-self-government is, by its very nature, self-rentaing. 
Tbe more democratic and more efficient, the more apt it is to be xealous in the 
defence q{ fts own cppatitnenta." 

. 47 
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Mr. ^continued : *'l need not recepitulate the series of conferences to 
deal with the question of food prices which the GoTernment of Indie convened 
from October 1939 onwards. They are fnliy dealt with in Sir Azizul Baque*8 
very full and clear review and they show bow continually alive the Government 
of India was from the very first to the possible dangers of the situation. Among 
oth^ measures within the scope of the Central Government’s powers initiated 
and subsidised a ‘mw-more-food’ campaign early in 1942, under which some 
twelve million additional acres had been brought under food crops. Towards the 
end of 1942, the situation especially as regards wheat, but also in consequence of 
the loss of Burma to which certain parts of Southern India bad been accustomed 
to look to supplement their rice supplies, looked so threateningly, not only as 
regards prices but as r^ards actual supplies in many provinces that Gtovernment 
convened an All-India Rood Conference with Provincial and State Governments. 
At this, it was decided first of all to drop price control on wheat which had been 
found to keep wheat supplies off the market Secondly, the Provinces all agreed 
to estimate their supply position and inform the Central Government of their 
estimated surplus or deficit They then undertook to procure all surplus supplies 
and make them available for distribution by the Centre to areas which were in 
deficit On this foundation the Government of India’s basic plan for feeding deficit 
areas from surplus producing areas was drawn up.” 

Mr. Cove (Labour) intervening said:, ”WaB this information conveyed to 
Government here ? I am not trying to score any debating point, but 1 have a 
quotation from Mr. Amery in January this year in which he said there was no fear 
of any famine of any kind whatever, that everything was all right as far as India 
was concerned, and that there was no cause for great alarm of any kind. Was any 
information of that kind conveyed to him, ana if it was what action did the 
Government here take ?** 

Menace of Widespbead Famine Averted 

Mr. Amery continuing said : *'I was naturally in constant touch with the 
Government of India over the situation, and while the Government of India had 
its anxieties the measures it had taken were in their hope— and I may add the 
hope- was justified in a greater part of India — sufficient to meet the needs of the 
situation, But if Mr. Gove will have patience for a few minutes more, be will find 
a fuller answer to the question he has asked in the statement I am going to make. 
What I was going to say was that these arrangements, helped as they were by 
the substantial emergency imports for which the Government of India in good time 
asked this country, and which this country supplied in spite of the shipping diffi- 
culties, and also helped a little later by a bumper wheat crop in the Punjab— aided 
by these windfalls tne arrangements made by the Government of India, in the 
main achieved their immediate purpose. If we are to judge the situation as a 
whole and in its proper perspective, we must remember that what threatened India 
a year ago was a widespread, possibly almost universal famine. If members will 
look at the notes in section 5 of the White Paper on the position of other areas 
than Bengal, they will realise the extent to which that menace was averted or 
brought within narrow limits. For that credit is duly given in the notes to the 
administrative action taken by the province in particular where the <}^nger at 
one time seemed the greatest, the fore-sight of Sir. Roger Lumley in the early 
enforcement of rationing in Bombay City and in general the energy of his adminis- 
tration are deserving of recognition. In the States of Travancore and Cochin only 
the most drastic measures have averted what might have been a terrible calamity. 
Much good work has indeed been done all over India to which it would be difficult 
to do justice in a brief summary.” 

“All the same, credit should justly go to the Government of India lor their 
part in dealing with' this grave problem and for their success in steadyiilg an 
anxious and precarious situation for more than three quarters of India. I should 
like her to pay my tribute as his partner and fellow-worker to Lord Linlithgow 
who from the first to the last in all innumerable difficult problems and anxieties 
created by the strain of the war proved himself, by his foresight^ energy and wis- 
dom a tower of strength (cheers). II disappointment attended the high hopes with 
which he set out over seven and half years ago of seeing a United India well-laun- 
ched on her way to lull constitutional freedom, history will assuredly not leave the 
blame with him.” 


area 


Mr* Seymour Cocks (Labour) intervening : When did he visit the famine 

? ■ v) ■■ 

Mr. Cove (Labour) : Why did he not do whet LQr4 W^vell has done t' 
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^ too tora nmiei of Beocal, JAx, Fazlul Buo. wh not prepared to join in any 
^IjMtiTe scheme, And only wished Bengal to m allowed to manage Ite own adBdrta 
M It oould^ot he p crthere, it ,»uld at an, rat. manage to aubalS on lU OwTrtS 
orop. Mr. Fazlttl Hnqe attitude waa no doubtinfluenced bj the faot that the 
****^^y.JJ^ that moment waa about wheat and in a Inaer deicree about the 
el^ot on Southern India of the loea of rice import from Burma upon which Bennl 
had norer depended to any aerioue extent. «»*■* 

«TT * . . . IfTra-PHOVIHCIAI, Tkadr Stoppkd 

Unfprtunately^r. Fazlul Huq’a optimiam about the actual Benual aitnation 
proved unfounded. Within a few weeka of that conference it became clear that the 
mam Bengal ripe crop was aenouel, sboft and preaentl, it waa realiaed that the total 
supply would be leas than aeren million tons, a deficit of over one million tons below 
the normal, TOia alarming revelation of an allover shortage came on top of a situatian 
already gravely affected in several large areas of Bengal by local calamities. I need 
®. J'®.®*??*®® . ® devastating cyclone in Midhapore district last year and the <i«mv1 
which followed a few months later. In other areas the military necessity of re* 
moving river-boats, which might have facilitated Japanese invasion, added to the 
diflficulty of equalising the supplies. By May the situation had become so critical 
that the Government of India withdrew from the provinces in the eastern sone 
powers by which they had been able to prevent inter-provincial movement. The 
object was to attract to Bengal by the ordinary law of supply and demand supplirs 
from other producing provinces. This undoubtedly afforded some immediate relief 
but the rise of prices which resulted in the neighbouring provinces other than 
Bengal was so sharp that the provincial authorities protested strongly and vehe* 
ineutly in the interests of their own people and the free trade experiment had to 
be abandoned. I might add that subsequent reports of the very representative 
Food Qralns Policy Committee did not indeed reject the policy of inter-provincial 
free trade as only calculated to raise prices. 


Efforts to Transport Food to Bengal 
*Tn the last three months every effort has been made to get food through to 
Bengal from the rest of India. There has been no failing in the transport system, 
which is the responsibility of the Central Government, Deliveries has been increased 
from an average of 1,000 tons per day in July and August to B,700 tons a day 
during Beptember and October. In the six months since last April 3,75,000 tons 
of rice and other grains have been delivered to Bengal on Government account, in 
nddition to 1,00,000 tons imported commercially in the free trade period. At the 
present moment a further 300, UOO tons from various sources, suilicient to see Bengal 
through the next three months to the main rice harvest, would seem to be assured and 
the most acute problem now is that of distribution within Bengal to districts most 
seriously affected. It is largely from these districts that a great number of desti- 
tute villagers, landless labourers and professional beggars have drifted into Calcutta, 
often in Abe last stages of weakness. It is their immigration that has been mainly 
responsible for the heart-rending scenes of suffering which have so deeply touched 
and disquieted us here. The present Bengal Ministry, helped by the long experience 
of provincial and district administration of the acting Governor Sir Thomas JRvther^ 
jord^ has been doing all in their power to cope with a desperate situation both in 
Calcutta and the outlying districts. They are at this moment distributing food 
from 5,500 free kitchens subsidised or maintained by Government. In one way or 
another over two million persons are receiving daily free issues of food, 

Every effort has been made to make price control effective, a far more difficult 
problem in India than here, and that is beginning to show some signs of success. 
A rationing scheme for Calcutta is being worked out and should be in oneration in 
the course of the next few weeks. Meanwhile the tragic tale of loss of life has 
continued and is still continuing. The death rate directly or indirectly due to 
starvatioiufor Calcutta alone has amounted to some 8,000 between August 15th and 
October 15th. There are no reliable figures available for outside districts, but 1 
fear that in south-west and south-east Bengal figures may have been even woxae 
than in Calcutta, Even now that sufficient total supplies seem assured, there may 
well be some time ho diminution in the loss of life until the organisation of 
distributioa haa effectively covered all ground. In this deplorable situation l4>rd 
Wavell as the first act of his Viceroyship has intervened with striking xeiidts (hear, 
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liear). Lord WavelU like enoiber greet soldier before bim, came, saw for himsdf, 
and took action. Under bis impulse the Bengali Government are taking steps to 
move all destitutes from Calcutta to relief camps where they can be fed and medically 
reconditioned until they are fit to return to their own homes. A senior mllitory 
officer with adequate staff has been lent to the Bengal Government to supervise the 
movement of grains Into the districts out of the Calcutta bottle-neck. ^ 

A member, intervening, asked whether that was on the initiative of the Viceroy. 

Mr. Amery : *1 was referring to his impulse. The army which on Gen. 
Auchinleck'a initiative has already placed considerable quantities of stores and 
particularly of milk products at the disposal of the civil authorities has been 
encouraged to use its resources up to the utmost extent to help tide over the 
situation until after the harvest. 

‘‘Troops are being sent to all the worst affectvd districts in order to help tlie 
civil authorities with transport and safe distribution of food. Additional troops are 
being moved. into Bengal for this purpose. Field Ambulance and clearing stations 
andi a medical staff are being made available for the establishment of a large 
number of small local hospitals. 

Food Imfoets and Bbippinq 

‘•What the House now will wish to know is what we, in this country, have 
been able to do and are doing to help. The problem here is entirely one of shipp* 
ing. Wheat is available in Australia and elsewhere in quite a sufficient supply if 
only ships can be spared to lift it. I need not remind the House of the vast 
quantities of shipping required, not only to feed the munition industries and the 
population in this Island or the great armies accumulated here, in the Mediterranean 
and elsewhere as well as for supplying iinssia, but for every serious military 
operations enormous quantities of shipping have to be concentrated. 

Mr. SorenaeUt interposing, asked : *'Are you aware that reports have appeared 
in the press recently of toads of foodstuffs coming from Canada and Australia ? 
Gould not such shipping be used for taking foodstuffs to India ?*’ 

Mr. Amery continuing said : *Tf I might just continue on this question of 
shipping, I would remind the House that something like 2,500 vessels were required 
for the Sicilian landing alone, and that was only a foretaste of the need of the 
larger operations still to come. I admit that our shipping resources are improving 
with the success of the campaign against U-bouts, but our military commitment 
are all the time growing with our resources. We have managed to find ships to 
deliver a considerable tonnage of grains to India between now and the end of 
the year. 

“The first few ships have already unloaded and arrivals will continue steadily 
during the next few months and for as long as may be required. But I must 
repeat that the task is no easy oue, for every ship reloased for this purpose is a 
diversion from the war effort and we have ail the time to balance against our 
desire to reduce the effects of the famine in India our urgent duty to finish the 
war as quickly as possible. It is only in that way indeed that we shall relieve tlie 
strain of war upon India which has led to the present distress and which will con- 
tinue to give cause for anxiety until victory is won. Meanwhile every effort will 
be made to expedite the dispatch of such less bulky and strengthening foodstuffs 
as can be conveyed to India in one way or another. We have already some weeks 
ago released from this country 500 tons of dried milk for which shipping was pro- 
vided. South Africa has generously offered to put at India's disposal from her 
own resources a considerable quantity of milk products as well as a cargo of maize. 
As a result of the suggestion made the other day by the Member for Streatham, 
Mr. RobertaoUt the Minister of Food has provided tor India one million Halibut 
oil capsules containiuf; Vitamin A— a consignment of these is already on its way 
by air— fox use in treating starvation cases in hospital. The army In In4ia are 
also releasing from their stocks a quantity of their own standard Vitamin capsules 
which can be replaced later. Is there then, the House might ask, ho effective way 
whereby the generous sympathy of our public can be shown for those who are 
victima of this tragic catastrophe ? Certainly. 

Appeal por Contributions 

“Over and above the direct provision of food by the Government there is g 
igreat amount of valuable work in heloiog to organise distribution in looking after 
twomen and children in providing clothes and other aftercare and later on the look- 
ng after the orphans for which private generosity has been enlisted in India and 
p which private generosity in this country can and 1 trust will coi tribute, loid 
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finous local reh« fands in Bengal and eiaewhere and the High OommitMoaer for 
India here in conjunction with the Lord Mayor and mysvlf, has annealed for ooo- 
^butiona to Lord Waveira fund to be sent to him at the India House, Other 
foikda have, I *uow, aUo been initiated for the same general good purpose. I 
have no doubt our public will not be behindhand in showing through one ohannel 
or another their practical aympathy for the diatresBed in India. They will not 
have forgotten the generous spirit in which the Indians showed their practical 
sympathy for those who suffered here from the enemy’s air attacks two years ago. 

1 might add that Oeylon, among the many parts of the Kmpire anxious to hdpt 
has mready made a contribution of Ks. 2,50,000 to Lord Wavell’s fund. 

So much for the immediate situation. Much remains to be done before the 
anxiety as to the general food situation in India can be regarded as in any way 
diniiniahed. The Government of India at the All-India Food Conference early 
last month decided to tighten up and strengthen their whole basic 
plan for the procurement and distribution off foodstuffs. They are working to- 
wards the ultimate establishment of an effective statutory price control on a regional 
basis. They have decided on the introduction by Provincial Governments at the 
earliest possible moment of rationing in all towua with a population of over a 
hundred thousand. In the event of any failure or delay in the execution of these 
measures thery have made it clear that they will not hesitate to use to the full 
their war emergency powers. Meanwhile the provinces are everywhere improv- 
ing the organisation. Some form of price control is now in force tn almost every 
province. Urban rationing is being actively taken in hand. What is not less 
important is that public opinion in India is becoming more and more alive to 
the necessity of measures required by the situation. The Government of India 
are engaged actively in considering how to combat inflation which has so largely 
contributed to the present crisis by more vigorous efforts to get coiisiimer goods 
on the market at reasonable prices and by the ordinary financial expedient of loan 
and taxation policy. For the last six months the general price level has been 
stabiliaed. We can, 1 think, feel reasonable confidence that in this and other 
ways the Governnients in India — the Central and the Provincial Governments;— 
will by their co-operation enable India’s economic life to stand up to the strain 
which war has imposed upon it without a recurrence of such calamity aa that 
which we are witnessing in Bengal. 

“Will not Impair oor Pledges to India” 

The House will have realised from the account 1 have given and from the 
account given by Mr. Pethick Lawrence the nature of some of the problems which 
confront India not only in war but also in peace. These problems will continue 
to confront India whatever the future form of her Government. The realisa- 
tion of that cannot affect in any way the desire of this House or the people of 
this country to see India advance as rapidly as possible to the full control of 
her own destinies as an equal partner in the British Commonwealth and an equal 
member of a society of free nations. Nor can it in any way impair the pledges 
we have given. But it does emphasise one aspect of these pledges, namely, the 
imnxense Importance to India’s future of a system of Government based on agree- 
ment ana co-operation between all its parts and elements. Only on that founda- 
tion can India live secure from externoi danger and from internal economic break- 
down and attain to the greatness and proB{>erity to which her natural resources 
and the gifts of her people justly entitle her (cheers). 

Mr. Hore^Belieha and Mr. Wardlaw^Milne both expressed disappointmeut about 
shipping and urged the Government to release more ships. 

Perhaps the most stringent criticism came from Sir George Schuster 
(Liberal National) who was a member of the Viceroy’s Council in India from 
1928-1%34. The (Government of India, he said, should have had an All-India plan. 
He agreed that the main task and executive action must be left to the Govwn- 
ment on the spot but on almost every question of msjqr policy, the India Office 
with their continuity of experience should be able to give wise advise and g^wl* 
ance to the Government of India. The responsibility which rested on London had 
not been fully discharged. . , ... ... 

Sir John Andereont replying to the debate, said : I have followed the course 
of this debate with deep interest and I confess with somewhat mixed feelings, I 
was in Bengal in intimate touch with the afiairs of that province for six yean and 
despite difficulties and anxieties by which I was beset from time to time dazing 
those years, 1 ean truthfully say they were among the happiest years of my hie 
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und oertoinly th« most InterestiDfl;. The country end the people of India lake a 
grip of one. That ie a nnivereal experience of thoee who have lived and worked 
in India. And among Members of this Houses there are many who haTe had that 
experience. We never seem to lose interest in what is happening in that great 
country. And I certainly tell the House that I heard of the misfortune and 
disasters in India with a great sense of personal apiction. 

*1 have found the course of this debate somewhat painful, ^me of the 
speeches, particularly that of Sir Oeorge Schuster, seemed to be designed to give 
impressions of mistakes, muddles and incompetence all-round. Well, in this business 
it is no use talking about where moral responsibility rests. What we have to 
consider is where that responsibility in fact rests. It is no use talking as if the 
grant of Responsible Self-Government made no difference. To say tha^ is to deny 
Self-Government. Where the penalty of failure has to be paid in human lives, in 
suffering and in death, we should surely all beware how we apportion blame and 
indeed it ie not in my judgment always right, when human affairs miscarry, to 
conclude at once that someone must have been at fault. Misfortunes fall often in 
the course of human affairs in ways that are quite incalculable, and indeed natural 
calami^ has played its part, and no iiiconsidcrable part, in the present situation. 

“first, 1 think it is of great importance to avoid the fallacy of judging Indian 
affairs by standards that are applied here. The situation is indeed vastiy different. 
We are a highly organised community, rich, compact with a great store of experience 
and great resources in organisation and technical knowledge and possessing an 
administrative machinery of remarkable flexibility and power and with it all, there 
is a great fund of goodwill which comes into prominence at every time oif trial. 
That is vastly important. Turn to India. What a contrast : there can be no real 
comparison. India is a poor country, mainly of small agriculturists spread over a 
vast ares with a very primitive social and economic structure. To say it is pri- 
mitive is not to condemn it. There is no unitary system of government. The 
responsibility is divided by the Constitution itself between the Centre and the 
Provinces. Primary responsibility for all services touching the life of the people 
rests with the provincial Governments. This division of responsibility is reflected 
in the organisation of public services in India. There are no highly organised 
Departments of Provincial Governments as we know them here. The system I have 
been describing is admirably suited to the traditional task of Government in India 
but it is subject to distinct limitations when it comes to carrying out of a central 
policy in a new field. In the speeches heard to-day the Government of India have 
been very severely criticised on hollow grounds— first as regards the financial policy 
and then their omission or failure to override the provincial authorities. 

Govt. Slow in Fighting Inflation 

*T think when it is realised to what extent the Government of India are 
inevitably dependent on Provincial Governments for their sources of information 
and teohnicaf advice, because it is the Provincial authorities only that are in touch 
with local conditions which vary from place to place as they do in the continent of 
Europe, it will be recognised and generally accepted that the Government of 
India were very wise to endeavour to proceed in consultation with Provincial Govern- 
ments to try to carry those Governments with them. When some ^nourable 
members say the Government of India ought to have taken action very much earlier, 
they attribute to the Government of India primary responsibility in such a matter 
as this which does not really constitutionally or properly belong to that Government. 
This complaint that the Government of India might have acted much earlier relates 
to a thne when people were not dying. I am bound to say, however, 1 do think 
that in regard to inflation it is unfortunate there was not more prompt realisation 
of what was hsppeni^ and more vigorous action in a matter definitely within the 
sphere of the Governftent of India. 1 am not here to whitewash the authprities 
which may have been backward or in any way failed in the discharges of ' their 
responsibility. I do recognise that it ia very easy to be wise after the event. We 
here had the advantage of being able to profit by the experience of the last war, 
whereas the Government of India are in a rather different situation. Although 1 
do not entirely agree with Mr. Pethick Lawrence in tieating inflation as the main 
cause of what has happened, I think ioffatory spiral! prices did contribute very 
largely to a hold-up in the supplies of grain, particularly rice, which I regard as 
one of the main causes of the unfortunate aituation which bad come about. 

“Remedies for the situation are in principle fairly obvious. The trouUe in 
India arises from an enormous expenditure of goods and services by our own 
Government, militiury authoritiee and American authorities on the one hand and a 
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HHoiu outrijment m Ac rapply of the coninmer goodi on Ac oAer. ThcK ic • 
^ cenoiic diMqmlibnnm Aere. Apah from that Aere ie n great need for aoUon 
imoh will divert m much aa possible of surplus pur^sing power elAer by 
adjustment of taxation or a more vigorous savings campaign. These are Ae direc* 
in wnwh Mtion is certainly requited and I am glad to note Aat Ae 
GovoroiDent 4^1 lodift are handliug this lUEtter now with great vigour and 
dilennination. ° 

*^ir ^ John Andei^on said he did not wholly agree with the view suggested 
that the situation which had developed in Bengal in courae of this year might 
have been foreseen much earlier. ‘To all appearances as far as Bengal is concerned 
up to the end of the last year there was no particular cause for worry. The rice 
hBTveet in 1941-42 was exceptionally good— it was dcfinitelv in excess of local 
requirements at the end of 1942. The then Chief Minister of Bengal. Mr. Fazul 
Huq expressed the opinion at a conference in Delhi that if Bengal waa left to 
itself it could win through. That was the responsible opinion by a Minister 
who bad exceptional knowledge of the people of this Province. I hold no brief 
for Mr. Fazlul Huq who was my Chief Minister upon the inception of the present 
reform until 1 left India in 1937 and during all that time our relations were not 
marred by any single disagreement. 

‘‘Nevertheless, I hold no brief for him. He is very well able to speak for 
himself but I say that the responsible opinion which he expressed was the opinion 
to which the Government of India rightly paid attention. They would have been 
open to a very serious reproach had they not done so. I am not so sure myself 
that Mr. Fazlul Huq could not put a pretty good defence for the view ho then 
took. In the previous year, the rice harvest bad been particularly goiHl. In the 
year 1942 the prospects of the main paddy crop were ‘‘normal until fairly late in 
the year when a considerable part of western Bengal was stricken by a cyclone and 
devastated by the result of floods. That had a serious cfiect upon the harvest, but 
nevertheless, I can well believe there may have been good ground for Nupposing 
that the return of the harvest would be normal until it became apt>arent that there 
had been superimposed upon the effects of the flood n very serious insect blight. 
Apart from these two causes the harvest might have been normal and we might 
have heard nothing at all of the famine in Bengal.’* 

After stating that accurate assessment of the food position in an Indian Pro- 
vince was a matter of extreme difficulty, Sir John Afidenon said : “Yon have 40 
million people in Bengal living directly on the produce of Binrill holdings of an 
average expanse of 3} acres. You have 20 million who arc depeiitlent on aggregate 
surpluses that can be gathered together from all these small holders. Is is very 
easy to make miscalculations and it might well be that those concerned in the 
matter in the Provinces took the view that to talk about a prospective shortage 
might be the surest why of bringing such shortage about. It may he there are 
traders in Bengal who have secured stocks from ciiltivators and are holding up 
stocks and I agree that the most drastic action should be taken against any such 
attempt. 

‘‘But there baa been also on the part of the cultivators a very naiund tendency 
—and this^s not blaming anybody— to hold the grain back partly to safeguard 
their own position and partly to attract better prices. 

Mr. Sorensen (Labour) : Will Sir John Anderson make it clear that the 
alleged hoarding is divided into these categories and that a far greater part of the 
of the hoarding is due to prudent reasons for keeping back stocks ? 

Sir John Anderson : That is my profund belief and I am not blaming 
anybody. One has to be very careful in designs to ixtract grain from a reluctant 
cultivator because the action may be too rigorous and stocks not sufficient to carry 
them through. If any words of mine can reach the cultivator in Bengal 1 would 
say he ^ would be very well advised to release now everything he can above the 
reasonable requirement for bis family. Such action would bo in the interest of the 
province, it would be in the interest of the Government of India, it wouM tend 
to bring victory nearer and I believe it would be in the interest of the cultivators 
themselvea because in the view of the action which the Government of India are 
taking 1 sincerely believe we have reached the peak of the inflationary processes 
wbi^ have been going on and that prices will tend in future to decline. Bengal, 
unlike most other provinces in India, is what is called a permanently settled pro- 
vince. It is extremely important because it means that you nave not got in Bengm 
a vast army of minor officials living on land in villages and in Mose contact with 
individual cultivators which you find in every province where there m temporary 
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gettlement. When it becomee the qnestlon of ettemptinf; to improTe the method 
of procurement of Bupplies and machinery of distribution the lack of a body of 
ofTicials who really know; local circumstances and hare the cpnfidence of eultiyators 
is a yery serious defect. 

I am Rlad to think that Lord Wavell is doing his best to remedy that posi- 
tion by enlisting the help of the army, but eyen so he is not likely tp be able to 
reproduce the position which attains in temporary settled proyince. It is only lair 
to my own proyince and to those who are responsible for the administration there 
and to the admirable body of officials who are carrying an immense burden of care 
and anxiety that this should be made clear. 

British Govt's Position 

Turning to the position of His Majesty's Government, Sir John Anderson 
assured the House that he would never be a party to any decision which betrayed 
^‘callous disregard" and he would like to give the House, in order to show the 
attitude His Majesty’s Government had taken up in regard to this very important 
question of imports of additional supplies of food into India, information which 
he thought bad not previously been disclosed. In the course of 194?, when the 
wheat situation — not the rice situation— seemed likely to cause anxiety the Govern- 
ment of India made an urgent appeal for help in procuring additional supplies of 
wheat to compensate for foodstuffs which the Government of India were having to 
export in the interest of the common effort to Persian Gulf and Oeylon, and may 
1 say incidentally state that is the limit of export that has been allowed during 
these difficult times. To make good the deficiencies resulting from that export and 
to build up resources of food for the Indian army which were thought to be 
running down, this urgent appeal was made. It was made at a time when our 
shipping situation had just been brought under review by the War Cabinet and 
when the decision had just been taken most reluctantly to divert certain ships 
earmarked for military purposes in order that they might be put on the North 
Atlantic route to improve our food and supply position at home which was in 
that moment running down rather anxiously. That was the situation when that 
urgent appeal was received. 

**The appeal of the Government of India was considered, in relation to claims 
on shipping. Despite the fact that ships earmarked for military purposes had 
been diverted as a matter of great urgency and at considerable cost in regard to 
future military operations in order to meet our situation at home, it was decided 
that a sufficient number of those very ships should be again diverted to meet the 
requirements of the Government of India. And that was done and food was loaded. 
I can tell the House this now because it relates to the past. I cannot give the 
same precise detail of information about current transactions. That was how that 
matter was dealt with. Food was loaded and dispatched to India. It was not in 
fact all delivered, because before the last delivery was made, further information 
from the Government of India showed that the harvest of wheat in Upper India in 
Spring this year was going to be extremely good as it was and one or two of those 
ships were in fact again diverted to East Africa where a difficult situation had 
arisen owing to the large number of prisoners of war and Polish refugees who were 
in that territory. r 

**Jn the course of this year further urgent appeals were received from the 
Government of India on the ground that a very serious situation was developing in 
Bengal. Those appeals were considered on their merits and decisions were taken. 
Action was taken as a result of which supplies of grain are now flowing freely into 
Bengal. Its process will go on up to the end of this year. I am not going to give 
the quantities. We are doing everything that is practicable having regard to 
distribution of wafi^shipping to put into India up to the end of the year the maxi- 
mum amount of additional grain that can be imported. By the end of th^ year we 
shall know precisely how the main paddy harvest for this winter is likely to turn 
out. If that paddy harvest is, as it promises to be. very good— and a very good 
harvest in Bengal means a harvest of ten million tons of paddy against the estima- 
ted normal consumption of eight millipn tons— we shall be very near the end of 
our troubles. At any rate by the end of the year we shall be able to review the 
whole situation and such further action as may appear necessary will have to be 
taken on a review of all demands upon shipping ana upon available supplies of 
foodstuffs. I think I have said enough to show that there is on the part of His 
Majesty’s Government a very full realisation of the situation in India. There has 
been no tendency to shirk responsibility. Of necessity in view of the constitutional 
position, responsibility must be divided between His Majesty’s Government, the 
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&nl ^ywnment of IndU ud th« ProvlncUl Goveraments. We dudl oooUnBe 
«>- wetdi the eituetiOD with keen intereet and, 1 amure the Honae, with f^ineM 
to do everythine poeeible to meet the needs of the sitnation as they nay be die* 
iiaosed towards the end nf this year. 

Ma Amery Heplibs to Questions 

The suggestion that modern milling technique »hould be intrduced Into India 
with a view J to mitigating any further rice aboriage was made by Mr. E, Smith 
(Labour) in the Commons to-day. He said the new British method not only preser- 
ved the vita! germ of the gram but resulted in larger product. The meth^ had 
already been taken up in the United States and was about to be started in Britoiii. 

Mr. A.fn0ry said, he had heard of the proi'ess. There were oertatn drawbacks 
to its application even to the 27 per cent of Indian rice that was not hand-pounded, 
but he would consider communic ating any information Mr. Smith had on the sub- 
ject to the Government of India. 

Replying to another question, Mr. Amery said, imports to India of tood 
grains on private account during the three months April to June 1943 were 
negligible. 

Miss Rathbone (Independent) asked : ^In view of the rather startling fact 
that during the fiscal year 194‘i-43 exports of food grains exceeded imports by no 
less than Sol.OOO tons, can we be assured that the balance has now been redressed 
and that imports are exceeding exports 

Mr. Amery : Yes certainly, those figures of imports do not include imports 
on Government account. Otherwise the figures would look more closely balanced. 

When Miss Rathhone asked whether export of food other than grain from 
India was continuing to any considerable extent, Mr. Am^ry said, the recommenda- 
tions of that Food Grains Committee were that no export of food should be permit- 
ted unless such exports were fully compensated by imports. He had not seen the 
actual orders passed by the Government of India on this point but they ooiild bo 
relied upon to safeguard the food supplies required for indian consumption. Mr. 
Amery said, he would look into the question of stopping the sending of individual 
food parcels from India. 

Sir Stanley Reed (Conservative) asked Mr. Amery whether he would advise 
the Government of India not to hesitate to draw freely on the Indian Peoplea* 
Famine Trust set up in 1900 for relief of distress, although it was not money 
famine but food famine at the present time. 

Mr. Amery said he was sure the ludia Government would consider it. 

Mr. Hore Bclieh a (Independent) who followed Mr. Amery said it was fitting 
that the House of Commons should be profoundly disturbed by these occurrences. 

*^The initial act of Lond Wavell, characteiisuc of the man, inaugurates a gnat 
Viceroyalty which will be aiiiranted by human understanding. From lime imme- 
morial, famine has been the reeurie.nt lot of the v^eople of the Ksst. Mr. Amery 
has referred to the increase in the Indian population which has muliipliid two and 
a half times in the last hundred years and Is increasing at the rate of five million 
yearly and is in fact the quickest growth of population that has ever been recorded. 
This increase has taken place in a country in wliich the greater part of the 
population draws its living from the soil. But the conditions of agriculture are 
primitive.^ When Mr, Amery was describing them, somebody in the Labour 
benches interrupted to say why have we not improved them, but, you are dealing 
here with a country in which handioom is held up as a national idol. 

Cries of ‘By whom*. 

Mr. Here Beliaha ; By Mr, Gandhi, 

Cries of “not by the Indian people.” . n . j 

Mr. More Belisha, conlinuing said, “There are in fact twelve million wooden 
ploughs in the country and the harvest is reaped with sickle, the grain is separted 
by oxeli. trodden down or beaten out by hand and wind is the winnowing fan.” 

Mr. Silverman ( Labour ) ; Is Mr. More Belisha seriously suggesting that 
mechanical Industrialisation of India, if it ever comes, would be accompanitd by 
a fall in the population ? 'Ihe industrialisation of Britain led to a rapid increase in 
population and so it has been everywhere. . ^ ^ 

Mr. Hore Belisha : I was not dealing .with that aspect of the matter at all. If 
we wish the world to understand the situation we ought to do ourselves the Juatlce 
of explaining it to the world. These eoudiiions reflect 

The yield of rice per acre in India is 731 lbs. in Japan it is 2.J07 lbs, in if 

it 2879 lbs. The yield of wheat per hectare is seven quintals in India and 21 in 
Great Britain. It la a primitive inatinct to withhold your goods if you cannot get 
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silver or gold or the results of the use of silver or gold. I am not suggesting that 
everything possible has been done to ameliorate the situation, but the facts explain 
it. When you add the impact of war to a nervous people, influx of refugees, and, 
if you wish, inflation and a general disorganisation of conducting military opera- 
tions, you have naore than enough to explain these matters. What should be 
realised is that before the war, we had mitigated, if not eliminated, famine from 
India. 

TJbgbnoy of Sbipfikq kot Fully Appreciated 

After quoting figures showing the numbers of dams built to save monsoon 
rains and river improvements to prevent flooding, etc., Mr. More Belfsha added: 
"These are the achievements of British rule which must be borne in mind. Under 
the category of bringing relief in time of famine, it is obvious that means of 
communications are required. Forty thousand miles of railway have been built in 
India. There are new roads and shipping was always available in times of peace 
without difficulty. But none of these means can be used freely in time of war. 
The Bail ways must be used primarily for military purpose and shipping cannot be 
available to the same extent. I do not accept that it is impossible to do more in res- 
pect of shipping and 1 am going to urge Mr. Amery to regard this need as having 
certain priority because these people are starving. 

Measures intended to produce victory which will bring relief to us all, in some 
respects, must come first, but I do not feel satisfied that the urgency of shipping is 
sufficiently appreciated. We do, however, appreciate that shipping hns to pass 
through waters wherein Japanese submarines are lurking and we do recognise that 
the Japanese are in occupation of the Andaman Islands. But it would transfer 
into action the wishes of the IJouse if Mr. Amery were sustained in his demand to 
the War Cabinet for more shipping. 

Wartime Administration of India 

Dealing with administration tn India in wartime, Mr. ffore Belisha said that 
Mr. Amery had remarked that organisation had not been completely established. 
"We understand the difficulties,” said Mr. Bore Belisha. We know that when 
you consider rationing in India and other modern methods of dealing with war- 
time conditions and base our demand upon what exists in Britain, you are making 
a false and indeed impossible comparison. 

^'There are only about 1,2CX3 members of the Indian Civil Bervice of whom 
about half are British. That is not a very big staff on which to rely. If further 
officials could be sent out to India by aeroplane to assist in this organisation 1 
think it should be done. The Hot Hprings Food Conference pointed out in. very 
vivid language wliat the food situation of the world in fact is. They said there 
had never been enough food in the world to supply all the people and there is 
going to be very serious shortage after the war and that effects of this shortage 
can only be abolis ed i)y concerted action among the Naiions. Put in against the 
background of the world as a whole the Bengal situation is only an indication of 
of what will happen elsewliere. But India is in a better position than almost any 
Other country in the long-term view. 

"How has the war affected India as a whole ? How have we put into opera- 
tion this economic imperialist exploitation of India of which complaint ^has been 
made by the Labour benches ? India has completed transition from a debtor to a 
creditor country. Before the war India owed tie 360 million pounds. That has 
been entirely wiped out and we now owe India, who has accumulated sterling 
balances, to an even greater amount.” 

Mr. MoUon (Conservative): "Total is 65 millions.”. 

*1 submit to Government that this disaster which is so universally deplored 
and the effects of which we determine by every resolution to remedy, is also like 
many other disasteif an opportunity. The war will compel us to reconstruct our 
international life in many particulars. Have we not here a chance to look'* again 
at this Indian problem and remove the real defects which the disaster diBcloses. 
namely, defects of provincial administration, because the more power is handed 
over to the provinces inspired by this spirit the more will be the dangers for India 
in the future f If Sir Stafford Cripps had come back from Delhi as . the Foreign 
Secretary will come back from Moscow with complete trumph and if it were 
possible to imagine that British influence and authority bad been excluded to an 
even greater extent thaq it now is, would this situation have been better or worse f 
There is no doubt about the answer. We are not going back upon the course upon 
which we have embarked, but it is in the interests both of India and ourselves that 
we should look at thi whole inftter mi not at one small aspect in lbe 11^ of 
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! ’ttim experira<« In order that «e may in the Britiah Empire be glwn one more 
.•ndenM of our capacity to orKanin in a manner which promotee the grenteat 
of a great number of the mankind." » » 

Mine (Coneervatlw) aatd the Houae would feel dianppoin* 
M that Mr. Awerjj WM not able to give a more definite atatement regatding 
ehipping whi^ would be available for famine relief (cheera). Ha preach f<W 
immediate action Regarding hoarding, he eaid there had been aome very unpleaunt 
rumours about thora reeponaible for the real hoarding in Bengal and hopA that 
inquiry would reach thoae who had token part whether they were people of poaitioo 
or even membera of the Adminiatration themaelvea (bear, hear). 

Referring to the enormoiia increase in Ihe Indian population. Sir John 
Wardlaw Milne said : looking back over the laet 30 or 40 years, one cannot honeatly 
wy that the iiitellifrentsiA of India have ever taken this problem up aiiffiiMently ana 
impreBBed upon their own people the daugere of the preaent Bituaiion (hear, hear). 
While I pay tribute to the few who have, I am bound to say that thia probleiHi 
which can only be dealt with by Indiana themaelvea. haa never been fully tackled’’. 
On the queation of re»poneibility, he eaid the Government of India were in thia 
extraordinary poaition — if they let the people atarve they were inhuman, hut if they 
forced any action, they were interfering with the Indian Government. If the Act 
of 1935 bad been put int i full operation and there had been a atrong Federal 
Government, thinga might have been very different. Meanwhile, he Raid, *']t mtiat 
be made clear to the Oeiitral Government, which ia to exist until ihe new conati- 
tution ariaea. that it must be able to take power and t*ct for the whole of India. 
Thia famine haa shown that nothing but a G ntral Government for the whole of 
India will do and we muat have one whether it be compoaed aa now of a large 
majority of Indian membera or of all Britiahera-">you must have a strong Central 
Government*’. He was tried of the coiistant blame on the British people for this 
famine. '^We are blamed when the blame really rests upon Bengal primarily and 

on the Central Government aecondarily I have seen the Bengal Famine put 

forward aa a ghastly example of British inefficiency and misrule. It ia nothing of 
the kind. If anything, it ia extremely damaging to the Indian case. But I prefer 
to look at it aa one of those miatakos that are bound to hatipen when power is 
thruBt into the hands of people. They are apt to go far and think some blame 
attaches to the Central Government”. Sir John Wardlaw Milne added : “We are 
constantly, said to he inducing India to come in’o the British Empire. Meraberahip 
of the British Empire, 1 hope, ia not for sale. Wo are not in a poaition wherein 
we have to beg yieople to enter the British Empire. India’s membcrsliip of the 
British Empire would be a great asset to the Empire, but it would be a far 
greater asset to India and I wonder indeed how she would ever exist without it. 
1 objei’.t to this constant misrepresentaiioii.’' 

Mr. Graham White aaid the debate was very much overdue and there ought 
to be far more discussion of Indian afTaira. He did not think Mr. Pethick Law- 
rence was well advised in suggesting that there should he an inquiry and alloca- 
tion of reaponsibility. “You cannot feed a starving people on criricisms nor feed 
a starving people of Bengal on acapegoats.” He thought the action taken on the 
formalioimof the Food Grains Advisory Committee might well have been taken 
earlier. “I am the laat to urge that this central authority should interfiTe in the 
arrangements of the Provincial Governments, but it became obvious at last by 
thia time laat year, that the situation could promise nothing but famine. 

Mr. Graham White wanted to be sure that everything waa being done in a 
short-term policy to bring an end to the famine and oust thia calamity to make 
an opportunity to start on a long-term policy— which perhaps might only come to 
fruition in 25 years — to make it economically poaaihle for the people of India to 
live atJeast on a standard of life appropriate to an eastern country. Ihe debate 
afforded an opportunity to show how deeply Britain felt for citizens in 

India. British opinion and sympathy had been profoundly atir red by these ovent^ 
“They have been allowed to arise.” Mr. Graham IFAtVe mentioned that a friend 
of his had read 400 letters accompanying gifts for India Among tmm no leas 
than eight were from old-age penaionera who had contributed something like a 
week’s pension. It was a touching evidence of the way people in thia country res- 
ponded to the needs of the Indian aituation. , ^ 

Sir Alfred Knox said be was convinced that the cause of the present P<Ml- 
tion in India was economic nationalism— the jealousy and 
different provinces of India to save their own iieople, to kw^p 
and not let them to provinces which had deficits. Surely it wss the duty of toe 
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Government of India to override that and force Governments which bad excesses 
to give op their grains to others* The Food Department sboiild have been set op 
a year or two earlier. He asked if they had power nnder the Government of India 
Act to force the Government of Bengal to take steps for the safet:^, livelihood 
and lives of the people, id ad the Bengal Government taken sufBlciently strict 
measures against hoardera ? Had any putiiahment been given tp the occu- 
piers of the three shops in Calcutta which had 5100 Ibs« of grain and rice while 
men were dying at their doors f We are going to have one of the greatest tra- 
gedies of the world in India unless some method can be inculcated— perhaps 
the Government can take a lead by which the people of India may get some re* 
lisation of the necessity of, in some way, limiting the population before a disaster occurs. 

Mr. Ridley (Labour) said in this grave tragedy the air is thick with chickens 
coming home to roost.^' There was a complete absence of any ability to compre- 
hend* the consequences of the situation and to deal with them. The powers now 
being used could have been used wiih greater effect months ago. Price-fixing and 
rationing have saved tins country. In India, it seems the situation was allowed 
to go from bad to very desperate, and until that stage was reached, nothing sub- 
stantial was attempted. References in the White Paper to what was said to have 
happened in Bengal were on the face ot it disturbing, but be preferred to take 
the view that 'there might be more than one interpretation of what had been said 
of Bengal. Because of a general failure to be resolute, the death rate had risen 
to figures that even now defied understanding. He doubted whether Britian bad 
here any more than a modest conception of the state of Bengal, of any understand- 
ing of the reasons why so many human beings died just of sheer .physical starva- 
tion. As to remedial measures, he asked whether the Central Government had 
accepted all reconimendationR of the Food Grains Policy Committee, including 
the appointment of a rice expert for the duration of the war and raising the 
import level. Would it be possible and would Mr. Amery strive to make it possible 
to create a Central Food (drains Reserve which the Committee recommended ? 
Would shipping be available and what were the prospects of increasing the available 
shipping ! Lord Wavellt he said, had shown capacity for sympathetic understand- 
ing and a desire to help without the accompaniment of pomp and circumstance. The 
inescapable and uncomfortable fact remained that they were dealing with a nor- 
mally heavily undernourished people. The mass of the people had been living 
at an economic and nutritional level to which human beings should never be 
subject. It was an astonishing fact that despite greatly increased knowledge of 
scientific methods of agriculture, the total agricultural production in India had 
remained static. 

Mr. Cove (liabour) also asked for fuller information and full inquiry. '*The 
respon Sibil ity must be fixed and fixed quickly,” he said. The inquiry might be 
by a select committee of the House or a Royal Commission, but it was quite 
clear from the tone of Mr. Amery'e ev^eech that the House needed further in- 
formation. '*The war has provided an acid test of our rule in India. We have 
been there for 200 years and when a war of this character breaks out our machi- 
nery in India, so far as morale etc., is concerned, has broken down. We have 
lamentably failed. It is quite impossible to meet the situation unless wc; at the 
same time, try to remedy the political difficulties in India. Our friends like 
Pandit Nehru and others are in gaol. We may as well be frank— there is no co- 
operation from the Indian side among leaders there for our cause and 1 ^believe 
that is due to our fault. Not only have we to get food ships to India, but we 
have to release leaders of the Indian Ooni^resB from gaol. “We should setae the 
great opportunity of solving the political problems that confronted us in 
India.” Mr. Cove aaked whv the same powerful direct drastic action taken 
ajrainst the Cpngress leaders had not been applied to feeding the Indian ^people. 
What action baa been taken in this total war to see that the morale of the Indian 
people was maintained T ”lt is all the more an indictment against the Government 
and Mr. Amery that India is always on a low level and had no surpluses to speak 
of. That fact itself ought to have made the Government aware of the situation 
that might arise. What is the Government’s answer to that ? Lobk at the inert- 
ness, stupidity and lack of humanity of the Becretary of State for India in reply 
to questions in this House”. Mr. Cove quoted sentences which, he said, were 
reported as having been uttered by Mr. Amery in January such as “no cap06 for 
alarm. With care and proper distribution, there should be enough— to go found— 
*••••• But the distribution probletuls undoubtedly difficult,” 



Th^B Convocation Addresses 

S« D. Indian Women^s University Convocation 

In the course of the OoiivocRiiou Address at the Shreematl Nathibbai Dsmodhar 
Thackersay Indian Women’s UniverBity at llombay, delivered on 8rd July 1943 Dr. 
Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, Kt . K.c.l E., B.A.. ll.d. said I have dwiU at this ienirtli 
on this element of weakness inherent in our coustituiion, to emphasise perhaiis the 
most noiiceabie defect we have to remedy as eflfeetively and qiiii-kly as possible. 
But before coming to that, 1 should like to claim all the credit we leaaoiiably can 
for our peculiarity that has distinguished our University from the start. We, have 
insisted from the first on using the mother-tongue as the medium for all our 
subjects for all our teaching and examinations at all stages. We trust that this 
departure brings the student closer to the aiibjects she takes up. enables her very 
soon to think for herself. Bup(»lement the material her texi-hooks and her teacheiw 
place before her own iudepeiident observations and investigaiions, and elimiiiaies 
from her work all mere crummiug and learning by rote. Inaiead of being a merely 
passive receptacle for information sedulously v>oured into her, she begins to offer 
tntelUgeiit and active co-operation from a very ealy stage, and is thus in reality 
educating herself as much as she is being instructed and educated from above. 
Under these circumstances the development of her faculties becomes much more 
natural and rapid, and keeness is aroused in the subjects she is pnrMuing, not merely 
for passing her tests, but for her own sake. Tiiis is the theory of the advocstes of 
the morher-tonf^ue as the '.natural medium of thought, study, investigation and 
expression, 'ibis is the ideal. We have pursued it now for generation, to a much 
greater extent than any other University in the land. Are we actually succeeding 
in this ? Do our students get into closer and more living contact with, do they 
feel a keener and more abiding interest in their subjects, than do students of the 
same calibre in other Universities who still cling to EngliNh as the principal 
medium ? We hope so ; but the results we have so far attained are far from 
decisive on this point. Perhaps, the experiment has to go on resolutely for a much 
longer period. Perhaps there may be some great defect in our endeavour, some 
deficiency we have to make good before wo can expect to reap the full harvest of 
our better system, 'rhis requires to be proved very carefully and dispassionately by all 
advocates of higher education on our lines. 

And another thing. While insisting on the fundamental value of the mother- 
toilgue for higher education, we have loid equal emphasis on uur extensive and 
adequate familiarity with English Language and lilurature, the secular Bible of 
freedom, modern humanism and individual self-realization. Nor has English history 
and literature only this high spiritual value to recommend it. From a practical 
and material standpoint also, the English language is the universal medium of 
global inter-communication. My own venerable professor at the Elphinstone College 
in the eighties, Dr, W, Wordsworth^ as good a liberal and as sym pathetic a friend 
of India as England ever sent out (o this land on her civilising mission, may be 
cited in support of my first point, ‘'Deliberately and without craven fear ( he said 
at the University of Bombay on a memorable occasion ), we have invited the Youth 
of India to study our history and our literature, and have permeated them with our 

ideas Can we imagine that it is now possible to retain a people thus aroused, 

stimulated and enlightened, in the leading strings appropriate to a time which has 
for ever passed away ?” And who can deny that the study of Knglish histoir and 
literature has created and stimulated the great urge for tne freedom and indepen- 
dence of our mother-land 7 

Bir. 8. Hadhakrishnan^a observations to us at our Jubilee celebrations (1941) 
Bupport my second contention as to the outstanding value of the Lnglish Unguaga 
for Modern India, on the eve of this New Age of a greater mutual intercpurse 
between all the nations all over the world than at any time 
Radhaknshnan stands, if I may say so, next only to Mr Gandht, Rabindra Nath 
Tagore, and Shrimati Sarojini Naidu in winning genuine homage from the aelf- 
complaceiit West, for our Indian Culture and our iiinumencal spiritual berit^e. 
Both travel and contact with many minds have also widened his outloolc. Agreeing 
that fundamental importance he assigned to the Mother-Jongue in higher raueation. 
he nevexthelesB adds%-‘*Let me also tell you that this is not enouith. It ahould 
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not be «t tbe i^ril of onr learnini; the EngliBh LaoKuage. lAi oa QDdentand that 
our national ideale, our cultural fellowahi^a and international contacta, are all 
through the medium of the Engliah language. And in a world which is growing 
increaeingly interde^ndeut it is not wiee for India to cut adrift, and therefore 
there muet be sufficient empbaeia^on the English language as well.** 

If you need a third argument to stress the vital importance to Modern India 
of English language and literature, which tbe fanatical advocates of an extreme 
( and 1 may even say without exaggeration ) a suicidal nationalism are so busy 
belittling — 1 maj point to our modern vernacular literatures in the decades of their 
marvellous vitality and manysided advance in recent tiroes. It began with Jiaja 
Ram Mohan Roy^ Michael Madhu Sudan Dutta and Bankim Chandra in Bengali, 
with the Knyastba Munshis and the Munsui Moulvis in Urdu ; the Brahman and 
Jain Pandits in Hindi.* Look at all tbe others, Gujarati, Marathi, Canarese, Telugu, 
Tamil* fr(»m the Pamirs in tbe Horth to Cape Comorin in tbe far south. 1 do not 
wish to flood my address with lists of names. Take the modern Indian language, 
Tou know best ; by preference, your own mother-tongue. Make lists of the best 
known and most influential modern writers in it. For Gujrati shall we sajr 
Narmada Bhankar, Ramanbhai,* Manila], Goverdhanram, Narsingrao, Gandhi, 
Kishorelal Masruvala, Kalapi, Murishi, Balvantrai Thakore, Kamanlal Desai ? Add 
only three out of the younger men, Dhumaketu, Jhavercliand Meghani, Gunvantrai. 
Those who are exclusively or mainly poets 1 have excludid ; for they appeal to a 
smaller if more select audience, and their general influence in contemporary life 
and thought is comparatively less. Now look at the work of these leaders of our 
litermy lenaiscence in the mass. Is it not saturated through and through with the 
spirit of English literature ? We admire their penetrating descriptions of Indian 
life and local scenery. We marvel at the realization of each individuality but who 
can miss the fact that the spirit of the best is English literature ? Boycott English 
language and literature from our education, exclude this vital element, concentrate 
on Bwadeshi nationalism in our schools and colleges and where would this new life 
and vigour, this welcome growth and rich modernity and warm humanity of our 
own mother literatures be ? They have only had a few short decades so far to 
develop in. Out off from their English sources will they not shrink to nothing in 
a few more decades ? Even nationalism ceases to spiritual good, if fanatically 
exaggerated into provincialism, commuiiHlism and sectarianism. 

Thus, I cannot but endorse my friend Sir R. P, Paranjapye'a definition of 
the aim and object of our University to make our students ^bilingual” equally 
proficient in the Mother-Tongue and in the English Language. It is indeed as 
noble spiritually as it is worthy from the practical and material point of view. 
And 1 revert to the question 1 suggested a little earlier. Are we succeeding in our 
ideal ? If not yet, it is merely because we hsve not yet pursued it long enough, 
or what is it that stands in the way of oiir realization f Is it the want of suitable 
text-books, or proper methods of teaching, or most fundamental of all, a more 
highly qualiSed staff of lecturers and professors ? I cell the last the most fundam- 
ental because with a qualified staff, suitable text-books and proper methods would 
follow as a matter of course. Now, I have no desire to dogmatise. And I have 
nothing but praise for our staff as a whole. The best of them can stand compari- 
sion with the best lecturers and professors in the other Universities. But 1 believe 
we must face the fact in all candour that tbe culture of our students cannot 
reach higher levels unless we have a more numerous and a better qualified staff. 
Nor is this merely a question of funds, salaries and prospects, although a minimum 
living wage is of course the sine qua non. ‘What 1 am anxious to communicate 
to you is my fear that we are not providing this minimum living wage to attract 
to our llniversity an adequate number of scholars with a lifelong devotion to their 
chosen field of intellectual activity and research. Only such professors havet the 
rare gift of educating all tbe keenness of fresh young minds and inspiring them 
with something of their own love of learning and their own austere reliance upon 
only the most scientific methods of research. To avoid misunderstanding, let me 
add, 1 do not know your institutions intimately enough to be sure about my 
diagnosis, ^ut I may say universally that no educational institution was ever 
injured by a strengthening of its staff to the limit of its resources. 

I have time for only one more question* In most Universities young men 
and young women study together. Our University is exclusively for young women. 
Nor do we specialise very much pn subjects which might be looked upon in a 
apecial sense as pertaining to the women's sphere in life. We insist upon the same 
high general education for our atudenta as for their male contemporaries. The 
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^•educatton. Ihey feel that as economic and other stresses force the male portion 
M the special grooves and particular intellectual discipline, the hiatus 

between the two sexes grows, and happy marriages 'and harmonious domestic living 
are cndangeM until the girls also are as they grow iu> emancipated from their 
traditional mentality and outlook and modernist to yoke harmoniously with their 
male contemporaries to the waggon of life. But seems to me that many parenta 
in our society, while admitting the general force of this view, instinctively feel that 
co-education is hardly the right solution. They are afraid lest co-eduoation might 
make the young girls a greater misfit for such future as they have to make the 
best of. Both views have equal support from different groups of people and we 
must leave it with the commonplace but practical remark that it is not very 
difficult for people on such a point of practical psychology to agree to differ* 
Where reason is not quite able to perform its function as a guide it is only 
natural that many of us should fall back upon instincts and traditions. ' 


The Madras University Convocation 

University is an organ of national life and cuUure and not ita adverse 
critic. In other countries it fulfils its higher purpose by entering, as it were, into 
the heart and soul of the nation. It cannot afiord to do otherwise in India,'’ 
declared Dewan Bahadur P. Fipn4:aiaramana Hao Naidn, Chief Justice, Mysore 
High Court, delivering the Convocation Address of the Madras University on the 
26th. August 1948. 

At the outset Mr. Venkataramana Bao referred to the new world order that 
will emerge out of the present war and said : '^Witb insight and imagination and 
the illumination of faith, one can perceive, that in the midst of the negations and 
contradictions of war and through the travail of suffudag, we are reaching forth 
and grasping the great truth, viz,, the world idea." Stating that comim rce. 
finance, coiiiinunications, science and culture we have tratisended the bounds of 
nationality ; in politics alone we remain bound to nutioimlity, putting forth rt^sis* 
tance to the march of events," he urged that this resisianue miiHt be overcome 
either by the higher methods of international law and agreement, if possiide, or by 
the lower methods of conflict and war, if necessary. But overcome it iiiiist be. 
To you, the children of the university filled with arileiit seal and hope, the cull 
comes that you should build on the corher stone of world society, so that in future, 
community and nation may not frustrate and nullify the acbievoment and 
realisation of world- wide human solidarity. Though in India at present you have 
to lead your lives under limitations both political and economic, the fact cannot be 
gainsaid that there has been such a widening of political and economic life through 
inter-na^mal contacts that sooner or later the limitations are bound to paws, and 
you will oe inevitably drawn into the vortex of world affairs, and your movements 
and interests will touch at every angle those of men and women of different 
nations and races in the world ; and the life of isolation is a thing of tlie past.'* 

Speaking next of the purpose and function of a University in India, Mr. 
Venkataramana ttao said that the primary object set for the Universiiy was to 
extend the domain of knowledge of its alumni and to initiate them into sciences, 
by far the most munificent of the gifts of the West. But this task could not be 
performed without introducing the students to the literature of the West. In the 
company of its poets and artists and in the atmosphere of its patriots and proph ts 
a new outlook of life and a new ethical perspective were imparted to youth. The 
first fruits of this now culture were a moral zeal and a desire to jud«e society and 
■ocial institutions In the light of ideals of liberty and justice. Jhe function of a 
University was also to provide equipment for life, 'i’he demand for utilitarian 
education eclipsing the desire for liberal culture was, however, only a passing phase.' 

Befeiring then to research ae a function of the Univereity. Mr. VciikatMamana 
Bao eaid. “ihe movement of reeearch ie in ite infancy m India. While out 
achievements are by no means humble the importance of research and its potential 
value for India in ^ new world order to enable her to lake her f«b‘f«l place u 
the Oommooweelto of Nation! have not been euffioieotly appreciated* Apart from 
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the contribution which cclentijQc Tea^rch makee towards materiel adyance it is 
also not sufficiently realised that 'scientific reMrcb, as a social effort, is radical by 
its very nature and will do as much as anything else to bring about translormations 
in society without alienating people by the use of political notions.* ^ 

Mr. Venkataramana Rao next atressed a University’s attitude towards the 
culture end civilisation of its country. ^With the best knowledge and equipment 
which has been imparted to you in the University, you should not remain strangers 
and aliens in your own land, without desire or capacity to enter into you own 
inheritance and preserve the continuity of your traditions. Moreover, our contacts 
with other nations and with the new idealism that is abroad everywhere have 
kindled in us a desire not only to share in the intellectual wealth of nations but 
also to contribute to it. The renaissance in India sums up the complex of forces 
and motives that mark the birth of a new life In our midst. The Universities have 
to take part in the movement, clarify its aims, strengthen its purpose, shape its 
ideals and supply its energy. A University is an organ of national life and culture 
and not its adverse critic. In other countries it fulfils its higher purpose by 
entering, as it were, into the heart and soul of the nation. It cannot afford to do 
otherwise in India.” 

The New World Order 

'*Th6 new order,” Mr. Venkataramana Rao, continuing, said, "will be a world 
order. It has a cosmopolitan outlook and is coilectiviatio in character. It secures 
for men, irrespective of their status and development, certain fundamental rights 
and liberties as inalienable attributes of world citizenship and humanity. It is not 
new in content but in comprehension, not in substanco but in the principles of 
structure. In one of the Upanishads there is a description of the tree that has 
roots In heaven and grows downwards towards the earth. This tree is a symbol of 
the new order. In the architecture of the new world wo reverse the principle of 
the old. We begin with the oonceptioii of world society and go down to nation, 
community and citizen. We must make the world consciousness and unity perma- 
nent terms of our thinking and the basic factors in our social life. Thus alone we 
can save the new society from the dangers that menaced the old. As the Poet 
Tagore says, "There is onlv one history, the history of Man. All national histories 
are merely chapters in the larger one.” 

"All the contradictions and calamities of our civilization arise from the fact 
that modern societies are primarily competitive and their main method of self- 
expression is struggle ; their main endeavour is aggression.” The only remedy for 
the perpetual contradictions of civilization and the only escape from constant crisis 
in the body politic lie in maVmg the world idea the foundation and in building the 
lesser units of nation and comrauniiy on its basis. Our nationalism should not he 
a reaching forth for a higher level against forces of gravitation but a coming down 
from the higher. Our commuiialism should be a subsidiary factor in nationalism 
and not a rival to it. Thus only we can inaugurate an era of history without war, 
of economics without want, of society with room and opportunity for every indivi- 
dual to develop. 

"The introduction of the world idea in the context of the Indian situation will 
present yon wtth some of the most difficult problems ihut statesmanship has ever 
been called upon to solve, he added. We in India are yet struggling <to realise 
complete nationhood. Unless you attack the problem with a determination to win 
through and are prepared for radical and even revolutionary changes in society, 
you may be unable to adjust yourselves to the demands of the world society.” 

Btating that culture is the racial genius maiiifcHtiiig universal values in the 
concrete setting of historic circumstaiices—the soul of a people expressing the world 
idea in its native tongue, the speaker said the problem of unity expressing itself in 
the fusion of culturbs and in the development of a larger consciousness was not a 
political but essentially a spiritual problem. The working out of an Indian <mUure 
transcending yet refaining the attributes of its component cultures was our charac- 
teristic way of fulfilling the world demand. Our art, music, literature best 
expressed our highest self when they were grounded in the unity behind the 
diversity.” Concluding, he referred to the home as a great school and said : **In the 
university of the home women are the gurus and guardians bf the new genera- 
tion. On their vision depends the future of the race.” 



The Mysore University Gon vocation 

t The Oonvoo«tion of the Myeore tJiiWereity wu held on the ISth. Oeteber IMt 
in the J^nmohan .Palace, Mysore, H. H. tha Maharaja, thaGheme^r, 


Indian Inetitute of «6oionoa,* 


wr y. C. Ohoah, Director of the 
delivered the eddrees to the new graduates. 

After the drerece were conferred, Sir J. c. Ghoah, delirerinK the addreMi 
flrtt referred to the lOTelaable eervioee rendered by tha late Mr. N. S.Suhba Jta? 
yice-chancellor of ^is Uiiivereity, who "has been one of the buildertof the Unir^ 
ai» and hae wielded an immense influenoe for good upon a generation of atudenta 
who will willingly cherish his memory.” 

Bengal’s Teagio Plight 


Sir Ja Ca Ghoah then gave a detailed description of the conditions of life In 
Oaloutta— that city of palaces— where, he remarked, a drama was being played by 
the men and women of every condition of life— the newly rich, the weil-fed worker, 
the hungry and the dying poor, generous oitiaens and noble vnluiiteers working 
hard in hundreds of free kitchens which received from Governmental strores on 
payment, four ounces of cereals per day for each person fed ami behind the curtains 
in the homea of the petty clerk, the ill -paid aohool master and the impeeuuious 
lawyer, men, women and children half-starving but too proud to come out in the 
open and beg for food. This was the grim tragedy ; but to one who hv^ked dee(>er 
it portrayed as nothing else could, the character and culture of the Indian people. 

Speaking on the conditions here, Sir J. C, Ghoah observed that it was a relief 
to return to Mysore where a beneficent admiiiistration had carefully made plans 
well ahead to avert a similar disaster. Paying a tribute to Mysore Govtunment, he 
stated that it was held even in ultra-democratic circles that, while in British India, 
the Government did too little for the people, the Mysore Government did so much 
for her people as to leave them little to do for themselves. They had the assurance 
that a competent government was tackling thia difficult, situation leaving them all 
free to pursue their own avocation. A food policy and a food department should 
be the aine qua non of every civilised Government. 

Ckintinuing, Sir J. C. Ghosh said that any State planning for the welfare of 
of its citizens should begin with food, adequate food for all, and such a policy was 
the spear-head of movement for all-round prosperity. He criticis^'d the tendency 
of producing money-crops, depending for foodgrains on other countries and the 
nemesis has, therefore, overtaken them. It was a crime in the circumstances not 
to get the most that one could not of the soil. They had come to the parting of 
ways; the war and tho famine had created a universal yearning for a new order, 
and it was imperative that they should make a decision bet ween a philosophy of 
life which led to pathetic contentment and fatal complacency and a pldlosophy 
which made human society a purely secular and rational organisation thriving on 
scientific knowledge and efficiency. 


• Mysore State’s Example 

Nowhere had planned development, the speaker added, met with greater 
success in India than in the model State of Mysore, and he referred to the develop- 
ment made with foresight, of its natural resources in power, water, minerals and 
forest products. ITie foundstioiisr had been truly laid, things of vital importance 
belonged to no one in particular but were there for the good of all ; and here the 
State and the people were one, even though in moments of passion they might say 
that they were not. ^ , ... . . . 

**Believe me”. Dr. Ghosh continued, *‘when I say that there is no better solvent 
for idental Inertia than scientific training and education, I hold the view that 
life in India will be stagnant if we fail to aBsimilate the chBracteristios of the 
present age, which consists in applying the principles, proijerties and products 
revealed by scientific research to iiiausiries and agriculture ; that stagnation it ine 
halfway house to death and to ignore science which has changed the national, 
economy and cultural levels of the rest of* the civilised world, by invsding every 
industry, craft and art, will be to invite effucemeiit.” 

Ooniiuuing, he said that to-day the purpose and content of edueatiw snould 
not be the spread of culture which wa# mostly the relic of • dead past, when •i^nce 
for practical everyday purposes did not exist. The sim should ^ ^ t^t wbst 
an average boy or girl was good for, what he or ehe could do that was ttiefal and 
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worili doinK iuid how he or the ooald be helped end fitted to be able to d o eo 
New adjaitmeote had alio become imperative ioi their higher edneaUon. prim ally 
aimlDg at the moving target of the future employment market, if it were not to 
jnlflB ita mark. Emmoyment for the individual was a psychological necessHy and 
the output from eacn type of higher educational inatltution must be planned ahead 
in relation to anticipated requirements of highly trained personnel for industries, 
transpoit, agriculture and the so-called learned professions. In Indiaf they had 
the familiar tragedy of thousands of educated men who failed to get employment 
suited to their training and then trying to eke out a living in the over-crowded 
lawoourts. The conviction had now bmme universal in England that finding 
employment for the individual was a national obligation and the Beveridge plan of 
social security was possible of fulfilment only on this basis. 

WOBK BBPOEB THE YOUTH 

Concluding, Sir Ghosh said that the defeat of the Axis Powers was in sight 
and in India would remain after the peace, the powerful Axis combination of 
poverty, ignorance, and disease ; and a Government with a war mentality was 
essential to defeat this evil combination and liquidate them within a fixed qeriod 
of time. He hoped that right decision would be taken. And then, young graduates, 
Sir Ghosh emphasised, you would all be called upon to become soldiers for this 
campaign. He wished them this joy of battle to become leaders who would look 
forward and not look back and not to lay* down their banner until they had won 
this war. The future of their State, of Mother India, was bound with their own 
future. Let them go forth, with ideals and courage and might success but not 
necessarily happiness attend their efforts. 


The Travancore University Convocation 

The highlight of the Fifth Annual Convocation of the Travancore University 
which was held at Trivandrum on the 27th. Oetober 1948 was the conferment of 
Honorary Degrees on an eminent jurist and a well-known educationist. 

On the gening of the Convocation, the honorary degrees were conferred on 
Sir Maurice Gwyer and Mr. C. V, Chandraeekharan, followed by the conferment 
of other degrees in law, -education, science and arts. Presentation of medals and 
prizes over, the address of Sir Brojendra Lai Mitter, Advocate* General of India, 
was read on his behalf by Mr. H, C, Papworth, 

Addressing the new graduates, Sir Brojendra Lai Mttter said that the Univer- 
sity life fifty years ago was dull, dreary and uninspiring. There was no guidance, 
no conscious effort to train the youthful mind and no plan for individual develop- 
ment. The sole business of the teacher was to deliver lectures at crowded classes 
and the sole aim of the undergraduate was to pass the examination, 

Continuing, Sir Brojendra observed: ''Compare those conditions with what 
the State of Travancore has provided lor you to-day. The undergraduate here 
are the wards of the univer^iiy where their iiody and mind Are sought to be 
developed on sound lines, acroiding to plan and wiih conscioua solicitude. Tiiey 
pursue their studies in cheerful surroiindings. Your residence and health are the 
concern of the college and the university. Yon have arrangements for games and 
excursions and you have extra-curricular aoivitifs for social service. You are 
trained here for good ciiizenship on the profoundly irue maxim that the mr>st 
preeious caplal of tliA 6 ate is the hrain of the youth. A in-w and fuller way of 
life awaits you ana *yoii have b«eu equipped for it by tiie university. In after 
years you will be in possession of baopy memories. 1 wish you to ponder Over 
what the university has done for you and wiiat ia expected of you in return.’* 
Perfect Unity of Interest 

"As you know,” Sir Brojendra iiroceeded ' tlie Hta*e of Travancore ia not the 
property of any human being. It is dedicated to Sri Padmannbhaswami and 
Uis Highnes Sri Chitra Tirunal ia the trns'ee. Dedication to the deity means that 
the 'H i ate haa to be ruhd as happily as it has always been ruled by King Marthanda 
Varma and his dest^ndanta, for the benefit of the i»eople. It U not a ca-e of ttie 
tiusice h,<ing himself the beneficiary. Here, In Travancore, there is between the 
rul**r and the subject, perfect unity of Interest. The ruler serves Sri Padmariabhas- 
wami by serving people apd not by persoual aggrandisement. Wnat euurea 
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!S^ '’'?'*** ?* • q'lwiion mhii-h hu to bo dctrrminrd in the ItKbt 

b»injt. In ehy mm, Uie will of tho (irople, »i 
5***’.'^*' *" * j*'* *!i feetor ill euch deiHminaiion. 

And you, young gradunteH, are deHtiutd to tw* mich Icadera. If you re»iite ihia, 
rv8t.on«ibUity and your ol»ligattonH of the fc«iaie. Yuur niinm. 
•tbtlity JB ine greater when you further n^alnie that Tiavaiifore in not a fiitdal 
* 4 **f^*vi’ ^ nij^>ly advanffd, and in at me reB|tecta probably iht* moat advaioi^ part 
of lodi^ 1. do ho|»|* you will nobly fulfil )«)iir part and tbiiB vindirato il'B rolu of 
your university aa the imrspiy of uaiful liiizena and leaders of your |•eolfle/» 

DiBcuBBing the yarioiiH waya ill which the young graduatea conld iiaelnlly 
employ their energies, fc^ir Btojendra ttsid : ‘‘In consult ring ihia queaiioii we 
Indiana have to keep Bome fuiiitHiuental facts in mind. An era in the Htage of 
human progreBS is coming to an end and a new era is about to begin. We have . 
been out of the main stream ; we are in the hackaaiers. Big questions like •perma* 
Dtnt (teace, international setileroent, collective eecunty, world ^deration and bo oh 
are outside our ken. The Ai Untie Charter doea not apply to us. Wo are not of 
the west nor is our civilization or culture based iipbn western conceptions and 
certainly not upon western practices. We are politically deiiendent and economi- 
cally depressed. Nevertheless we can usefully adopt i'resident Uoosevelt’s Four 
Freedoms as our aims in life— freedom from want, freedom from fear, freedom of 
speech and freedom of worship. Our political subjection and economic depression 
may be serious handicaps in the pursuit of these aims but as an ideal they are 
worth striving for. 1 cannot think of a higher ideal for our people. 


Th£ Fom Frkdoms 

“If you, young gTsduates, keep the Four Freedoms in view, you will find that 
your energies will not remain idle. Young graduates, you have much to under- 
stand, much to destroy and much to create. 1 do not know the conditions in 
Travaucore, but were it in northern India, I would exhort you, in the first ins- 
tance, to free public life of corruption and charlatanry, before you begin to create. 
The best way to make political advance is not by written constitutions but by 
just advancing with clear ideas and firm steps. You, young graduates, have to 
assume tliat leadership. The attribute of leadership is not accumulation of know- 
ledge but informed and balanced thinking as s guide to action. Your intellii^noe 
and activities have to be creative if you are to create the country's future. Such 
activiiles must not be in bondage to the dead past, but the past is to be used as 
a preparation for the future. Your organized intelligence is to create healthy public 
opinion to the end, that the masses may asidre to a higher standard of life and 
the leisured classeB may not shrink from labour. 

**1 now come to Freflident RoosevelfB second freedom from fear. The 
fear we in India have to guard against is different from the President's fear. It 
is not fear of aggression by unscrupulous neighbours, but fear of internal forces 
of disintegration. And they are many. Diaunion, aelfiah sectionalism, religious 
prejudices or communaliam, privileges, vested interests, and above all, intolerance. 
These are all impediments to ordered progress. It is up to us, who have received 
benefitfhof education, to find the remedy. You youths of Travancore, can fight 
these malignant forces in the State, and with the help of sympathetic and enli- 
ghtened ruling house, it may be possible for you to nd your society of the fear. 
xCemember, we have considerable leeway to make up if we are to establish a society 
where we can live our own life according to the genius and traditions of our 
^people. We cannot afford the luxury of perpetual quarrel. You, young men and 
women, must make up your mind to succeed where your ciders failed. * 

Sir Brojendra next proceeded to discuss in detail freedom from fear, freedom 
of speech and freedom of worship and , said that Bis Highness, in throwing 
open* State-con trolled temples to all seetions of the Hindu community had set an 
example for all India. Freedom of worship was perfectly secure in the State. 
The means of securing freedom of speech was the promotion of unity and elimina- 
tion of misunderstanding and suspicion. There was no reason why in the State 
of Travancore there should not be complete understanding between all its people 
sinee the ruler was at one with the people. 

“Preserve India’s H^itagb” . xv a . 

Sir Brojendra^ concluding, exhorted the enlightens youths of the Stm to 
exert themselves to preserve the heritage of Indian culture. It was one of the 
important aims of the ancient Indian system of education. Above all, it was your 
bnsmeM to preserve and enrich ^eir literature and to express themseives in the 
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Umini«n of the people so tbet the gep between the eUseea end the meieM night 
be eteedily abridged and the whide peotde mighv fotm a happy unit of Indiao 
varied popnladon. 


t 

Patna University Convocation 

EnpiiftBising that it muat be one of the basic aims of a national system of 
education to impress on students the essential unity of India, Dr. if. H. Joyakar, in 
bis Convocation addresa^ to the Patna University on the 26tb November 1941 
•uegested creation of Faculty of Indian Culture as a compujsory branch of study 
in all wiiversiiies. Dr. Jayakar called upcui Indian universities to see that Mr 
SargenVa scheme for educational reconstruction was carried into execution after 
the war. In the course of his address, Dr. Jayakar said : 

*'We are meeting to-day under the stress of the extraordinai^ times caused 
by the war and the dreadful food situation in the country. If India had bad her 
own wishee, to be drawn into the war with the full assent of her representatives, 
if, later, she had been accorded the ftosiiion of an equal partner in the active pro- 
secution of the war, if her moral approbation had been secured as a valuable asset 
in support of the great ideals for which the Allies are said to be fighting, we, ail 

S oiing and old, would not have been here to deliver or listen to Oonvoestioii ad- 
resses. Like tiie nsiionsla of free countries amongst the Allies, we would have 
been on active service, either on the battlefield or elsewhere on the Fiont, each 
occupied according to bis respective age and capacity. 

The Sargent Scheme 

Probleroa of post-war education, he went on, were already engaging the 
ofiScial and public mind in India, it is a hopeful sign that Mr. John Sargent^ 
the official advistr to the D'overiiment of India in matters of educstion--a per- 
sonality which in the midst of pertrifitd official environment, has succeeded iu keep- 
ing alive the freshness of a democratic and liberal outlook— has published a well- 
thought-out scheme of post-war educaticiisl reconstruction, which is of the high- 
est importance to Universitiefi like you. Ibis Is not so, becRUso his scheme bcuds 
out an early prospect of realising the ideals which Indian educationista have 
dreamt of for several years, but because it shows the right direction in which 
progress has to be made.” Dr. Jayakar, after giving an outline of Mr, SargenVa scheme 
referred to the British scheme for post-war reconstruction of education and said, 
the former was a ^'very modest proposal” compared with a British scheme. India 
should he able to find the large sums necessary for carrying out Mr. Sargenfa 
scheme. If India's resources were judiciously utilised, the cost of the scheme (over 
Bs. 200 orores a year) would not be beyond the capacity of the country.” 

^Tbe Universities of India,” Dr. Jayakar said, ”are vitally interested in the 
early and active promotion of tliis scheme of national education. Apart from 
the employment which the scheme will provide for its alumni the ideals o| edu- 
cation will be set on a firm footing of progress and freedom such as has never 
been hitherto enjoyed by our Universities. The Universities must therefore take 
great care to see that Mr. BargenVa plan does not share the rate of similar 
ones and find itself safely reposing in the archives of a somnolent secretariat. 

Educational Aims 

Discussing the question bow best Universities can help to promote plans of 
national education. Dr. Jayakar observed that any national system of eaucation 
must have the following characteristics : (1) It must be based on the actual needs 
of the entire nation in all its stages and give an opportunity to every man, wolhan 
and children to develop personality to the utmost extent and to live a full life ; 
(2) lit objectives, methods and standards of performance must have relation to the 
facts of the complete life of the people, and to their economic, social and cultural 
needs, so that it touches society in all its various sections and cross sections ; (3) 
It must be based on a new conception of citizenship, the requirements of which 
will have to be carefully planned by the State and the people meeting together in 
a spirit of co-operation. (4) It must itim at creating a new type of administrator 
fittM to work the new constitution which will arise after the war. (5) It must at 
every stage of school and college life Inculcate the necessity of national unity and 
and adopt practical methods to bring them about. 
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V FUMcdiDiK, Dr. /ayafcar said ; We must keep in eiew the feet that tlie bulk of 
Ittdia • population lives in villages and there are about seven laklia of them awajtinff 
d^lopmenL A nexus has to be created between the university and the vUUges. 
IjJlimrience bM sbown that village reKfiieratioii cannot proceed from under*ediieated 
bf ill "educated men. It must be taken in hand by young men. nhose iuitincii 
aie sympathetm, training adequate and methcKis modern. 

Faculty op Indian Culture 

“Another vital factor to be kept in view in post-war reconstruction is the 
essential unity of India. We have amongst us various communities, but their 
cultures must meet on a common platform of corporate effort. It will be necessary 
to have at the university a faculty of study, aiming at what may be called the 
intellectual nation -building of the people.* 1 am H()eaking here from my own 
experience which is more or less that of every graduate of my time. How often 
have 1 felt that, though calling myself educated. 1 knew so little of the intelleoliial 
achievements of Indians outside my own race, community or province ? How little 
do 1 know, for instance, of Urdu poets, p^st or present ? Wbat do 1 understand 
Tamil Literature, the delicate beauty of which is far famed? It must be a very 
deft^oiive system indeed which has not awakened in me quick centres of response to 
what my countrymen in other parts of India devoutly honour and adore. 1 would 
therefore recommend the creation of a ** Faculty of Indian Culture** as a compulsory 
branch of study st the University. Experience has proved that there are many 

n * its of affinity between the culture of the important communities inhabiting 
ia The case of Muslims is an instance in point, notwithstanding the present 
desire of some of them to regard themselves as a different *uatiou.* Jt may be 
pointed out that though originally the Muslim of pure descent came as sii invader, 
he lived with the people and aesimilaled himself to his surroundings which, in 
their turn, reciprocated to his contact. *Jhe course of their history in this country 
is replete with instances of cultural and other occupations widch they laboured, 
jointly with the Hindu, to pursue, perfect and perpetuate with the utmost devotion. 

^‘It would be wise to employ our four years in college in acquiring a capacity 
for assimilating new ideas. Youth is the best gift of the Gods, says an old 
Upanishad, Let us rejoice in it while we have it. It is the great formative period 
of our life, brief but powerful. We are then able to face the world with feelings 

f ^ure, snd with ambitloiis unworldly. The bounds of our friendship, sympathy and 
ellow-feeling are not then set. We can push them as widely as we like 
until they encompass all that is worth knowing amongst our fellows. 1! we lO 
wish it, we can pass out of our college, proud in the feeling that amongst our 
intimate friends we possess a Muslim, a Hindu, a Christian or a Farsi ; that we 
can, on that account, instinctively feel, appreciate and respect the discordant featurei 
that make them seem so different from us. One such friendship formed at college 
will save us in later life from the extremes of racial or communal antipathy, whi^ 
are always the result of ignorance and prejudice. 

cannot do better than conclude this address by quoting the wise words of 
an ancient seer, one of the composers of a Vedic hymn, centuries ago. There is a 
great deal in this address which is of perennial importance. 1 am, therefore, 
]uBtified ig quoting an extract from it. 'Meet together; talk together, may your 
minds compreheiia slike ; common be your action and achievement ; common be 
your thougnts and iuteotions ; common the wishes of your hearts ; so there may 
be thorough uoiou among you.** (Kig Veda X-12-191.) 


• The Allahabad University Convocation 

Delivering his address at the Convocation of the Allahabad University on the 
t7t]i November 1948, Dr, Bidhan Chandra Roy, Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta 
University, exhorted the graduates in these remarkable words 

*‘II we are to have a durable peace after the war, if, out of the wreckage of 
the present a new type of co-operative life is to be built on a global tof® 
Science and Philosophy, the West and the East, must play their part. The Intell- 
ectual life of the world, so far as Science and learning are concerned, is definitely 
internationalised and “whether we wish it or not an indelible pattern of wiif bai 
been woven into the society of mankind.” 
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When the rapidly expanding material if>m of the Weat touched the aborea of 
India, tuwarde the begiDiiing of the laat century, Ur. Roy observed, the two eon* 
ceptiona of ltf6*-the liAaiern and the Wtafem-^-were arrayed in a grotesque hoatility. 
On the one band, the effort of the East, in civiiieaiion had been primarily lAeta* 
physical, the Eastern thesis was, that true betieiment must come through the soul ; 
the West on the other hand, held to the view that man's betitrmeni on earth must 
be achieved through a process of contiinums political exf eri merit, ^hat to achieve 
the real good, a rational application of science, equity, and political theory was 
necessary. Tiiis Western method applied to India, had devastating results. ‘ 

Dr. Roy proceeded, "the moral effect of this Hevoiution** was even more 
devastating. We imitated to perfection, not merely the qualities that have brought 
material success to the Westerufr, but also ins most ijistgnificHiit 
pud ridiculous mannerisms. But the evil did not end there. In India, 
ourjnferiurity had a counterpart in the arroganc^e of the Westerner : as we dis- 
carded self-confidence, that of the Weateriier increased ; white pigmentation of the 
akin, at first only a symbol of material prosperity assumed, and was paid, the 
homage of divine attribute, until, to question the divinity of Western invention, 
decencies and ideals, was to question the blew Incarnstion, of which every white 
man beesme an apostle. I'hus, in this country, a disastrous form of racial anta- 
gonism, involving colour, ensued. 

"And yet the reality is that the East and the West cannot afford to ignore 
each other ; the continued expasion of Western ideas is inevitable ; technical and 
scientihe education, on the Western methods, open up new avenues of knowledge 
and opportunity, which the East cannot overlook and which must to a large 
extent displace older traditions or schooling. 

India is to exit, full! I its mission and exert its vital humanising influence 
in the world of the future, if she is to succesHfully withstand the ever growing com- 
petition she must imbibe, the ^bost** which tiie Wtst can give so that her own 
^best’* may be doubly effective, so that India might assimilate Western ideas to 
the furtherance rather than to the destruction of her spiritual gifts. 

Newkk Pboblem 

The problem that faces the nations ol the East and the West to-day is how 
to win the war and at the same time preserve those inlellectual ideal and standards, 
*^tbose great things of the spirit.” without which a military victory would in the 
end be nothing but ashes. History shows us that it is possible to lose a civilization 
while armies and navies are triumphant. 

^'The solution of this problem, Dr. Roy went on, namely the killing of bar- 
barian Fascist Dictatorship and all that it signifies and yet saving the soul and 
culture of a nation rests with the Universities of the world, their teachers, 
research workers and students. 1881 the College of William and Mary in 

Virginia closed down its doors for nearly seven years. The battle of the Civil War 
had been fought up and down the Peninsula and had left the College in ruins ; 
and although it struggled to keep going during the bitter times of the Reconstruction 
it ivas finally overcome by finauclHl catastrophe. But every morning during those 
seven years President Ewell rang the chapel bell. There were no students, the 
faculty had disappeared : and rain seeped through the leaky roofs of t^ desolate 
buildings. But President Ewell still rang the bell. It was an act of faith* It was 
a geature of defiance. It was a symbol of determination that the intellectual and 
cultural tradition must be kept alive even in a bankrupt world”. ''In every school, 
college and University of America to*day”, says the above chronicler, *'we need 
to hear the bell ringing”. 

The problem before the University teachers and students in India to-day is 
complex. They sqi a titanic war being waged which is called by Henry Agard 
Wallace a fight between a slave world and a free world an epic milestone in the 
march towaros an even fuller freedom than the most fortunate people of the^ earth 
having hitherto enjoyed., The peace must mean as better standard of living for the 
oommtm man not merely in the United States and the United Kingdom but also 
in RuBsla, India, China, Latin America not merely in the Unit^ Nationa but 
also in Germany, Italy and Japan.” 

*The Btuefents of the Allahabad University naturally asks, *Tf this be the 
war aim and the peace aim, have I any task to perform in this epic struggle for 
freedom and if so, what and how.” Let me try to study the mind of the student 
who asks thill question. He has, in hia study of Hiatory, Art, Literature and 
PhiloBOphy, attempted to reach the Univeraal Truth | in the laboratories he had 
patiently learned after Truths: He appreciates and i^hderatandB, though he oanno 
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liwy® express It in so many words, that ‘the search of Truth and the weighiDg of 
cannot be maintained in an* atmosphere from which freedom had vanished.’* 

aeee round him abject poverty and Insecurity, sickness and slum conditions 
Md such social and econo mto distress in which human brJnga cannot Im free. 
He had studied carefully, in the class rdbm, Civics and Poiiiical Philosophy and 
has formulatedhigh ideals for securing **Uie greatest good of the greatest number*** 
He ie convincm that scientific knowledge and Truth were originally meant to to 
Implem^M for the purpose of incresslng the comforts and security of msn. And 
yet he finds a world outside, where it is said, ''science has corrupted our morals’* 
where the Dictator while doing lip service to Universal Truth, to civilization, 
culture and morals, prostitutes them in order to auppress Truth, in order to forgo 
newer and deadlier weapons for widespread destruction and human slaughter. 

Student’s Hbuplessness 

“The student feels helpless in this world of contradictions and confiiots. He knows* 
he understands rivalries and competition in the class room and examination hall but he 
Staggered at meeting the stupendous conflicts arising from misunderstanding, sel* 
fishness and greed among races, communities and individuals. He flnds himaelf 
hedged in by all forms of disabilities and restrictions, injustices and iniquities which 
set at naught all higher ambitions of securing a better and freer world to live in. 
In the absence of any creative opportunities, his mind collects a large number of 
dark emotions, hatred and fear, which refract thought ; * fear of the self, fear of 
the foreigner, fear of history and its possibilities, fnsr of freedom and of thought, 
fear of the unknown and undefinable — it is all one winding sheet of 
Fear is an unworthy feeling, for, out of it is born a sense of ‘^Frustration which leads 
to an Inferiority Complex, loss of self-con fldeiiee. But let me bear witness, as a 
result of m^ life’s experience, that 'fear* can be controlled, confldeuoe can be res* 
tored, even in a mind which is today distracted with fear. "ISages have controlled 
want, saints of self and the man of culture of the foreign and unfamUar” ; why 
not you and I ? Merely to blame the Government and rest content is not a 
pleasant pastime, it is unworthy of moral beings. But the restoration of self-con- 
fidence requires supreme effort and resolution. Are you ready ? 

The remedy for all these rests, not in running away from or avoiding those 
social conditions where he had failed but to meet them broadside : not to avoid 
responsibilities for fear of further failures, but to undertake tasks, may be of 
smaller dimensions, than those which he had failed to fulfil. 

“It is unfortunate that in this country, ITiiiyersity education Is mainly seeuiar, 
“where a teacher may be so severed from the religious sympathy of the taught, that 
he must either be silent on the relations of man to a higher world or if he discus- 
ses them, he may be suspiciously heard or imperfectly understood.” This is a 
serious handicap to our University education and must be remedied. We must 
impart to our students training in morals and dis 'ipline ; bow else can we produce 
leaders of thought and aciion, workers dedicated to the service of the Nation ? 

The University is justly regarded as the home for that freedom of spirit which 
is True Liberty -liberty to think, liberty to speak, liberty to tcHcli. 'J'hcreforo our 
future leaders of the country will be able to apf»rr(iaic and resoect such principles 
of Freedom to the extent they are disciplined, self -governed, self-n'liant. Helf- 
government, whii'h we so earnestly desire, mt'siis riot merely the privilege of govern- 
Itig others but the preliminary capacity of disfipiiiing and governing one-cif. 'rruest 
independence exists where authority is least assailed ; e«ilighteiimeiit truly expresses 

itself through discipline. , , , / Tin 

“Finally, siudenis of the University, you have been seekers after irnih. When 
you go out into the distracted world, do not give up this qufst. Ivcep the doors of 
your blind wide open for the Universal 'Iruth to reach its innermost recesHes, and 
there you will find that after all there is no aiitagoniPm hciwecn Science and 
FhiloBoidiy, between the Western method of scientific analysiH of external pheno- 
mena and the Fastern system of search of the ultimate verPy of life by analysing 
the internal worl . Indeed, with the progress of scicntihc knowledge, the findings of 
science are strengthening and not undermining the foiindaiionH of 1 bilosophy. I he 
two meet at a point where humanity stai»ds as an ludivisildo unity. Iherefore, 
science would fail in its noble task of promoting human brothernoOfl if it cat^s 
only to the animal instincts of man and be an intriiraent of destrnciinn in the 
bands of (Kilificiaiis. Ijikewise, if philosophy do not foster a spint of harmony and 
fraternity among mankiod. on the basis of its spiritual oneness, it too would stultify 
its noble mission. - l- j . ^ - 

Thus, it lies with you to demonstrate the oneness of mankind ; under your 
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guidtnee the East and the W«at will Attempt to know each other'a mind and and- ^ 
milato the beat leaturea of each lor their mutual well-being. 

*'Oenilemen, if we are to have a durable peace after the war, if, out of the 
wreckage of the present, a new type of co-operative life is to be built on a globe! 
scale, then Science and Philosophy, the West and the East must play their part. 
The intellectual life of the world, so far as Science and Learning are concerned, is 
definitely internationalised and ‘‘whether we wish it or not, an indelible pattern of 
unity has been woven into the society of mankind.*’ Wendel Wilkie once said, 
“Man's welfare throughout the world is interdependent.** 

“From birth to death, we are surroundra by an invisible host— the spirits of 
men who never thought in terms of flags or boundary lines and who never served 
a lesser loyalty than the welfare of mankind. 

^Graduates of Allahabad University, here is your task. Shake off your lethargy 
and discard ^rour hesitating, halting Inferiority Attitude. If the newly developed 
historical science is correct, namely that Physical Geography of a country has a 
great effect on human activity and development* the sacred shores of Tribeni, the 
meetii^ place of three holy rivers, should lead your thoughts and activities towards 
Inter-Oomrnunal, Inter-Racial and In ter- National unity. Such unity does not 
imply a drab uniformity. Let strains of different culture and learning flow unin- 
terrupted into one. May you never forget your rich inheritance from the time of 
Asoka, may you always preserve the treasures of the spirit, which you should hold 
ill trust from the past, for the benefit oi the generations to come. 


The Annamalai University Convocation 

The Thirteenth Convocation of the Annamalai University took place at the Sri- 
nivasa Sastri Hall, Annamalainagar on the 30th November tS48 with H. £. the 
Ohanoellor, Sir Arthur Hope in the chair. Sir R, K, Shanmukham Ohetti, K. o. 1. B. 
delivered the Convocation Address. 

Sir Shanmukham referred in his address to the war and the challenge of Fascism 
and Nazism to civilisation and the need to meet it. At the same time he 
made, it clear that he was no “appologist for the British Empire.** “How can I 
with any sense of self-respect enthuse over our position in the Commonwealth, 
he asked, when the men of our own race are subjected to the utmost humiliation 
in South Africa even before the blood which our valiant heroes shed in that very 
continent has became cold and frozen ? But, he added, that notwithstanding all 
these he had no hesitation in advising the new graduites to give their unstinted 
help in the war effort. Enlightened selMiiterest and humanity were his reasons 
for making that appeal. With Japan on the side of the Axis’ powers, no sensible 
Indian could delude himself about the fate that was sure to overtake their country 
io the event of a victory for the aggressor nations. 

Wab Aims and Pbagb Bbalitibs ^ 

Sir Shanmukham than referred to the global nature of the present war and 
of far reaching social reconstru '.tion that was being promised and in fact was 
under active preoaration. Poliilcal security for smaller countries and social secu- 
rity for individuals in every country were the mean objectives of the New World 
Order being planned. The tragedy and travail of the First World War gave con- 
crete shape to such ideals, and in the League of Nations and other international 
organisations men sow the instruments for shanitig these ideals into live realities. 
But bitter disappointment soon overtook the World. The same old greed and un- 
lorupiiloas diplomacy were in evidence at Geneva. The world need a second bap- 
tism of fire and had got it. Out of this ordeal, human civilisation must either 
emerge in a purified form or totally perish. 

The speaker pointed out how voluntary social service by undividuals can 
supplement and facilitate in their own way, the larger schemes for social security 
and human happiness now on the anvil In his own experience he had come 
acrons the silent and unostentatious work done by Christian mission sries and nuns 
in remote and unheard of villages and hamlets ; and he had often asked himself 
the question, “Why is it, that in spite of all its great philosop^ the Hindu re- 
ligion has not kindled this spirit in the hearts of its votaries ?** The missionary 
apirit of locial service teemed to be alive to their temperament and upbringing. 
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^ S*®*®*® HindttiOTi WM not » proselytifUDK relij^ion and they needed the 
$jm- of the preacher to feel the call for service ? Bomehoir ^ie explanation ^d 
ll0 aatiB& hw. The emergence of ^e •Rsmkrishana Mission had deraoiistratod that 
fold, they could find men dedicating their life to the service of 
fellowmen. Even if it failed to give them this urge for service, t ie oaltitre that 
had imbibed in the University must kindle this fire in their hearts. The 
man of cultofe knew that the noblest way of serving God wss by service to man. 
Sir Shanmukham than dwelt on the welcome progress of technological education 
in the country in the past and added that if the staiidHrd life of their {leople waa^ 
to be raised all round, it was necessary that they sliould take the fullest advant- 
age of scientific knowledge and discovery and make ample provision for study and 
research and training. But while be lay the fullest emphasis on this ns|»eet of 
education, he was not prepared to accept the view that Universities must convert 
themselves and that general culture and the study of the humaniiies had no place 
in a modern University. With all the importance of Science, some at least 
of the Universities must preserve the cultural heritage of man and foster ^e 
study of the classics of literature, Art and History and Philosophy. 

' Tamil Studies 

At the time that the Annamalai University was estaMished, the speaker con- 
tinued, great hopes were entertsinevl that the Annamalai U niversity would hence- 
forth be the centre of the ancient culture of the I'amil people and that special 
attention would be devoted there to the study of and reserrcli in ihe civilisattoii and 
literature of the Tamil country. “I may be pardoned for stating frankly.’* he said, 
*'that this expectation has not materialised in sufficient degree, lii my opinion, this 
University has succumbed to the temptation to fall in line with the stereotyped 
pattern. No University in the world can hope to deal in all branches of learning. 
Great Universities have each establistud a reputation in sorae chosen field of 
knowledge. Is it too much to expect that a Unlvcraity eHtahlished in the Tamil 
country founded by the munificence of an eminent Tamilian sliouKl be looked mmii 
as the repository of Tamil culture ?** Sir Shanmukham adder! that it was only a 
few years ago that he bad seriously attempted to study some of the Taniil Clshsics. 
He found that they were fit to rank among the immortal works of the world and 
he bitterly regrettei his earlier neglect of the treasures of his own land. And in 
this connection, he also explained that he did not for a inomcnt belittle the value 
of the study of English. English was likely to become the language Of in teinati^ 
nal contacts. He wished them to keep up the position that they hud given to the 
English language in our educational system. But his point wsh that the siiidy of 
the mother tongue need not and ought not to be relegated to a minor place. 

Evils of the Caste System 


*‘Of late there has been a revival of interest in the study of the vernaoiilar 
languages and there is a spirit of renaissance in the different cultures of India. 
Sir Shanmukham said in oonclu.ion : ‘1 «n not one of .tho»e who look noon 
UiU M * fiMiparou. tendency threatenini; the unity of India. Xn fact I 
that those who oppose this spirit are the enemies, of Indian natiniialisro. For, 
thev forest that I^ian culture and Indian nationalism arc tjm syiifhosifl of di- 
fferent oStures and multi-national forces, each with great traditions a*id a strong 
i^dfvidnSitv The iSientable feeling of discord and bitterness which is so much in 
evidence to5ay in our country is the direct consequence of the attempts of power- 
fnllv mtrmchcd communities and groups to impose their own ideas and cultures 
in III ^Sf^Dles Nationalism they aim at suppress- 

ing others a^ perpetuating their own power and influence. Every country 

haa had It one time Or another its own ruling class which was finally 
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The Andhra University Convocation 

* Delivering the Convocation address of the Andhra UniyerBity at Gantur 
the 11th December 1943, Mr. 8^ V, jRamamurthi^ Adviser to H. E. the Governor 
of Madras, eaid that in the adventure into the realm of spirit, India l^ads all nations. 
He appealed to young men and women of India to keep alive the quest of the 
Absolute On which India started some 3,000 years ago. 

Mr. Ramamurthi also referred as the ‘‘gravest problem in India now** the way 
by which agricultural and industrial development on a large and quick scale 
might be achieved and drew attention to India’s natural resources and her mature 
man-power* It would be the privilege of Andhra young men and women, he 
said, not only to keep burning the torch of their ancient culture but also to light 
new torches of economic life. 

Mr. S, V, Ramamurthi, after congratuli^ting those who had received degrees 
and diplomas that day and wishing them all success in life, said : “The University 
is an ancient instituation in India, The Bndhist Universities of Nalanda and 
Taxila were of the type of the Mediaeval Universities in Europe. But earlier 
than the Buddhist model was the forest Ashram of India where individual teachers 
pursued the search for knowledge and initiated younger men in the search. In 
the Upanishadic times, thinkers sought to realise the spirit behind mind and 
matter. In tJie Buddhist times, they sought to understand mind and matter. In 
modern Universities, mind sought to control matter. The University then had 
always used mind as the instrument but its Jurisdiction has changed from spirit 
to mind and then to matter. 

“The Andhra University, like its fellow-universities in India, has both an 
inherited and an acquired tradition. India is to-duy the meeting place of the 
cultures of India and of Europe. A Oambridgo don, who visited India, China 
and Japan to study their cultures, said that the contrast in civilisation was not 
between the East and the West but between India and the rest of the world. 
I)r« Whitehead, a well known Mathematical Pliilosopher told me some twenty 
years ago, that the future of the world seemed lie in the bands of India and 
Cbina and that Japan and 'I'lirkey would probably follow but not lead. Recently, 
an American observer said tliat Japan was quick but shallow, that China was 
profound but slow and that India was both profound and quick. 1 think it 
reasonable to hold that in (be coming world synthesis to which the war is paving 
the way, India, in spite of her economic poverty, social disintegration and poli- 
tical distress, yet, by virtue of her mature spiritual realisation, will be as much at 
least as China, the protagonist of Asia vis-a~vis Europe and America.^ At the 
same time, by viriuc of her connection with Britain, India is the one country in 
Asia which has had the most intimate contact with Europe. India is thus am- 
phibian in its culture, functioning both in the manner of Asia and of Europe. 
This position gives the Indian Universities unusual opportunities and responsibi- 
lities.** 

“Keep Alive the Quest for the Absolute*’ 

The subject that interested the ancient Indian thinkers, Mr. Ramamurthi 
continued, was the unseen world of spirit. The formula for the relation of the 
seen and the unseen which India t^nunciated in the words, Atman is Brahman, 
is the highest summit of knowledge which man has reached. Mind, the perceiver, 
sees not only its counterpart, matter, the perceived, but also, That which is be- 
hind both mind and matter. In this adventure into the realm of spiritt India 
leaves China behind. If India were lost, the world would be maimed. Even 
China could not %iake up on behalf of Asia. Therefore, be would ask the young 
men and women of India and of Andhra to keep alive the quest for the Absolute 
on which India started some three thousand years ago. 

For thirty years, Mr. Ramamurthi went on to say, he had been a follower 
of this quest. The method he had followed was the method of Mathematics. 
Mathematics is the bridge between philosophy and comonsense, between the 
abstruse and the simple, between the transcendent and the immanent. India dis- 
covered the Zero, the decimal system and the negative number— which are the 
essentials of arithmolic. Europe discovered the complex number which is at the 
basis of the dimensions of ^metry. There was now a welding of Indian and 
European knowledge. The Relativists led by Eddington and Jeans had recognised 
that the unseen is ai r^al as the seen, that the experience of a mystic is as valid 
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;ti that of a scientist and that the method of scTtnce may be adapted alto to the 
^mmina^ou of ones inner Tiaion. Eddington lad fii(:g<bted that mysties miaht 
toild images through which their vieion might be cryaihlliscd. ^ * 


. Time is Two-dimensional 

. Mr. -BomgmMrf&t, continuing, said that he believed that It was possible to build 
bridgw between the inner and the outer experience of man. He was not content 
with ainerentiation of the world into time, apace and maticr but regarded mind as 
an additional fundamental entity of the Univeise. The world of mind as well as 
time, space and matter had been to him for many years a guat fortsi where he was 
lonely and yet enjoyed his loneliness. Recmtly he had found in it a new idant 
which he took this opportunity of mentioning. 'Ihey had for a^es con triii plated op 
the nature of time. They have never yet thought of it cxfcpt as an undifftreiuiaUd 
stream, a one dimensional entity. “Man jcimveb”, Mr. Ramamurthi said ^the 
rhythm of time. He has not realised that he cannot ) eiccive lime if he has not 
within himself not the same but an answering rhylitni ttf time, as length answers 
breadth on the floor of a room. The discovery 1 venture to present to you is that 
time is two dimensional, even as spsce is three dimeiiHional. 1 see this as a fuet. 1 
present it to you as a theory. It is a theory which is of value not merely to philo- 
sophers, mathematicians and saints but to common men. How long have we been 
groping in India for a bank to the stream of time in whu h we me horn and die 
and yet are born again, ever floating down the stream ? If only we could reach 
the bank, this endless stream of satnmta could be tranhcended. The hunk does 
exist because time is two dimonsional. The two dimensions are the time willdii 
and the time without. Nature has a time rhythm within itself which is universal. 
It is the rhythm of a clock. If time changes in one clock, it changes in all clocks. 
But not so in the passoge of man’s conscioiisncss. 'i'he duration of (be world and 
the duration of man’s cotisciousness are diflereiit. The pattern of life is set to two 
dificreni rhythms— the rhythm of nature and the rhythm of man, the rhythm of 
matter and the rhythm of mind. Nature makes the woof. Man makes weft. Time, 
the rhythm of life, is, therefore, two diinensioind.” 

Passing on to the world without, Mr. Ramamurthi said that the knowledge 
they had inherited through science had during the last century or more revolu- 
tionised man’s manner of living in the world. It hrd done this hy a deeper and 
fuller understanding of nature than ever before. /Ibis understanding hnd been conti- 
nuously put to practicsl use. Many of the nmenities of civilised life which they 
had learnt to enjoy but could not get during the war were the products t>f Bcience. 
’Jbey had even censed to be seli-snllicient in some of their vital needs. “We import 
food and oil for lighting. We depend on large machineiy for our clothing. We 
cannot build without imported or machine made sled and ctment. Locally grown 
drugs have been replaced by synthetic and imported drugs. Our production from 
our own resources has not kept pace with our growing needs. 'Jhe result bad been 
shown by the economic stress of the present war. The margin of production over 
our needs has been so thin that it has given way. There is fiiilher a growing 
po] ulntioii. The gravest problem in India now Is how to achieve agricultural deve- 
lopment oif a large and quick scale. This is the post-war reconstruction which has 
begun to occupy urgent attention. The war has shown our dcfieils in various 
economic directions. The tempo of development has to change. The content and 
direction of education rued also to be recast.” Mr. Ramamurthi then drew fheir 
attention to the natural resources of India and her mature manpower and remarked 
that it would be the privilege of the young men and women of Andhra not only 
to keep the torch burning of their ancient culture but also to light new torches of 


economic life. 

Schemes of Economic Reconbtkuction 

Mr. Ramamurthi proceeding said : ... . . 

“Let me mention to you some sigidficant directions in winch the Government 
of Madras are making new economic paths in the area which this University 
serves. The Agency tract has rich soil and good climate. 'Jhe one evil genius 
which has kept this tract undeveloped is the malarial mosquito, liom experimental 
work done by this Government in Vizagapataro and in Malabar we are now confi- 
dent that malaria can be controlled at a small cost on the scale of a 

person a year. Here there is a new colony for the surplus population of the Andhra 
districts which will do away with the need to send coolies to process 

lehich is not only a mark of our economic inefliciency but has also lea to the brand- 
lag of all Indians as coolies. We should reclaim then the waste Isnd in the 
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Agency trict Then Again we hive greet rirers, the GodeTery end the Kriehne. It 
if to the credit of a grcAt British Engineer, OotUm. thet these rivers ere /used for 
irigAtion. Bat as yet, only 5 per cent of the WAter thAt reAches the Anicuts et 
DowleishwArem And Bezwade is used end the remaining 95 per cent is wasted into 
the sea. Hence Government are investigating a scheme to impound water In a 
reservoir at Polavaram. There are high water-falls in the Agency tract of which 
one is on the Machkund river and is nearly 600 feet high. Government propose to 
barnese this water-fall and develop bydro-electricitv by a scheme which may be 
ultimately bigger than the Pykhara Scheme. On this the industrial regeneration of 
the Andhra area may be built. We need fertilisers for new land as well as old 
cultivated laud. Ihere is room to start a fertiliser factory by fixing nitrogen from 
^e air. The use of sun power stored in plants for lighting has been brought into 
vo^e. 

**I have spoken to you a little while ago of the vertical division of the universe 
into mind, time, space and matter. Our ancient seers have also made a horizontal 
division of the universe in the form of the five ^imetxXB-^pridhivyapaathejovayu* 
namely, land, water, sun, air and ether. The five schemes of economic 
reconstruction that 1 have mentioned amount to a reclamation of the five elements, 
the panchabhutaB. This horizontal division of the world is as relevant in economics 
SB the vertical division is in science. May the Andhra University build its thought 
and action on both these analyses and develop both Science and Economics 1 

little while ago, 1 made a pilgrimage to Bhadrachalam, and there saw, 
enacted as in a vision, a new chapter of the Ramayana. Once more in the 
Dandskaranya, Lakshnii is held captive by the demons, headed by Masikasura, the 
Demon Mosquito. Kama stands on the banks of the Godavary and sees Lakshmi 
wasted in the sleep of Andhra hill, wasted in the purposeless downpour of Andhra 
waterfalls, wasted in the untapped fertility of the air, wasted in the unused light of 
the Bun. To rescue her, Rama raises a new army of administrators and teachers, 
engineers and doctors. Doctors trample on Masikasura and hold him firmly down. 
Engineers impound rivers, harness water^falls and bend to their will and purpose 
the giants of the forest. Teachers teach new learning, new agriculture and new 
industry. Administrators help to build prosperous villages and famous towns. 
Lakshmi rises and stands in the centre of the vision, clad in the garb of a homely 
matron, with a brass pot in the crook of her left arm, with a brass lamp held by 
her right arm, giving food and light to her children. By her side stands Rama 
amiling^He from whom all shall merge. Towards such a consummation, Andhra 
graduates, leaders of the coming decades. 1 ask you to dedicate your vision, will 
and vigour 1’* 


The Dacca University Convocation 

Dr. M, Hassan, Vice-Gtiancellor of the Dacca University, made the following 
observation addressing the Convocation of the , University at Dace# oii the 6tb. 
December 1948 

**The wastage in our educational institutions is appalling and it is high time 
for a thorough examination of the whole problem from an entirely different angle. 
A complete change in our attitude towards high education in this country is 
essential. 

**No ideals, <t«no systems imported from abroad however successful and valuable 
they might have proved in the- other countries, will suit India to-day ; she must 
evolve her own system and method of education which will combine the (nest and 
most valuable traditions of the East and the West.” 

“The University of Dacca,” Dr. Hassan observed, “has passed through many 
and*varied difficulties during the past twelve months, and its difficulties are by no 
means over. Communal differences which had been an ugly and discreditable 
feature of the life of Dacca during last two years found their way among students 
of the University this year and there were free fights between twojieotione of stu- 
dents in Ourzon Hall and the Central buildings which resulted in injuries to » 
number of students one of which proved fatal. The University has no excuse or 
explanation to offer for this outrageous behaviour of its stndents' who, in their 
excitement, forgot all the noble principles which should difbrentiate an eduoatsd 
man from an illiterate and uncultured boor* 
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ti.57wf.HJf.lf5®** fu** ^*** **l* wmtin ihameful bloti on the lelr nuna 

tto inetituuou end the sourro o{.Mrrow and ahama to every one of Ite membere. 

‘“'‘y tbi enormity of thdr 

tranBgreeeiOT and they will do their beet to re-eetablieh the honour and preetke 
and the good name of their ‘alma mater* by their laudable conduct in future. I 
ftm happy lo say that the present feelings and relations between the students of 
the Umvernty are very cordial and encourage us to believe that troubles of this 
kind will never again heap shame and sorrow u|H>n the University, 


. True Function 

‘*The true function of the UniverHity.** Dr. Hassan continued, “is to develop 
the mind, to frw it from the shackles of^ narrow prejudice, ignorance and false 
conceits \ to eradicate from the human mind those animal impulHcs which motivate 
the actions of savages either in wild jungles or in the moral wilderness of so-called 
civilised countries. 

“In India.” Dr. Baasan regretted, ‘‘our students do not come to the 'Univer- 
sities even for the purpose of acquiring knowledge. The result is a tragic wastage 
of money, energy and opportunity. Our fundamentally wrong educational outlook 
is responsible for the failure of our Universities. The difTereMCtt between an Indian 
University and Oxford, for example, does not He in the intellectual cspscity of the 
students or the superiority of formal acndemic insiruetion : from m\ own personal 
experience I can say that many of the lectures in Oxford were definitely inferior 
to some of the lectures which 1 had attended in India. The real diflference lies 
elsewhere. But the dreamers and idealiats which Oxford produces give very 
creditable account of themselves when they leave the sheltered cloisters and the 
pleasant nooks of their 'Alma Mater* because when they come to grips with the 
realities of the world they find themselves to be interpreters of a much wider and 
more valuable experience of life than that which they were supposed to nossess. 
The dreamer becomes the man of action with an unfailing belief in the aivinity 
and nobility of human nature and an abiding faith in the eternal truth of the 
principles which were unconsciously inculcated in him at the University and from 
which he never departs in the most trying and dangerous Hituations. 

*T have mentioned Oxford only as an example because J know it intimately. 
This conception of education is very old and is not confined to England or Greece; 
in the East. parti<‘ularly in India, all our education had been imparud and received 
in this spirt. Even to-day we can find in our indigenous educatiiuial institutions 
some scholars whose cyclopaedic knowledge and breath of vision, whose insight into 
the subtleties of human nature and the working of the human mind will astoniah 
those who are brought up in that system of education which is prevalent in our 
colleges and Universities. Those of our friends who are dissstisfied with University 
education in India and who point out to ns incontrovertible proof of the failure of 
the Universities to impart really valuable and useful education forget that Indian 
Universities have not been given a fair chance. Our Universities, as I aaid before, 
were created for a very dofiiate and utilitarian ]>urpose in the early years of the 
British rule in India, and they have more than fulfilled that purpose, and now our 
public services cannot absorb all the clerks which our Universilna produce. 

^University education has been progressively degenerating during the last iso 
or three decades because pniJils come to Univesitiea with an object which they and 
their parents know is not going to be fulfilled in most cases, namely the securing 
of a voat in Government service. Thus there is a sense of frustration and helpless- 
ness and a growing feeling of apathy in our students at the very start of their 
University careers, Ihey do not come to the University to receive educslion, they 
come to it beesuse they have notbing else to do. 


The Agra University Convocation 


The following are extracts from the Convocation Address delivered by 
Pandit Amaranatha Jha at Agta on November 20, 

In addressing a gathering composed mostly of those engaged in the bringing 
Up of youth and of young persons on the threshold of their ^ 

Without gp''''*'— • timA in nnnsiderinoT whethei centres of education have 

any oontril 


„ peiAuuA vu .MV ..1 1 may 

bout'apology spend some time in considering whethei centres of education have 
uKKh U> make which may help in the restoraUon of ultimate values, In 
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the return of lenity, in the realieation of peace and joT.-*peace which knows no 
iear, joy which feeds the sacred flame of lo^. That educational institutioM are 
capable of making this contribution is amply proved by the attempts mime last 
year from more than one quarter to disturb and dislocate their work and prevent 
them from functioning. Whoever is reactionary, whoever stands for the privileges 
of the few, whoever is opposed to light and freedom is naturally the |oe of those 
centres which encourage liberty of thought and liberty of faith and which are 
equally hospitable to ^ all shades of belief. A University must be such a centre, a 
clearing-house of ideas a haven to which repair all who voyage on the restless seas 
of thought and adventure and action and return for the invigoration of their faith, 
the renewal of their spiritual strength. A University will cease to be true to itself 
if it allows either a party or a group or even the state to dominate its life, colour 
its ideas, influence its beliefs. It cannot be indifferent to the currents and cross** 
currents of contemporary life, but it should be detached ; it cannot be cold towards 
the happenings of the day, but it should remain cool ; it cannot be distant and 
aloof from the present, but it should retain its wisdom. In the dull and endless 
strife of every day, under its ferment and agitation, it should be a place of strength 
and peace, of thought and certainty of faith rather than a twilight of opinion. 
Unfortunately even centres of education have been threatened by barbarous disson- 
ance and the canker of sectarian and communal bitterness. Wnat are grandiloqu- 
ently called ideological differences are allowed to break up the unity, peace and 
concord that should characterise these centres of light and liberty. These reasons 
persuade me to ask whether in the reconstruction of society and the planning of a 
new order, the Universities have not a contribution to make. It is without signi- 
ficance that in the many committees which have been set up in this country to 
suggest plans for the planning' of the future, educationists have been studiously 
excluded, as though any scheme has the slightest chance of success unless the brin- 
ging up of youth is made one of the cardinal subjects for discussion and decision. 

How is youth to be brought up f JWhat ideals ought to be placed before the 
rising generation ? 'I he sanctity of life, of all life but specially of human life ; a 
sense of reverence for the su})erbumau Energy or H(>irit or Hivinity that orders 
creation and ensures its continuity ; love of virtuous conduct ; a spirit of sacrifice 
for the larger good *, faith in man’s high destiny ; discipline, self-control, balance ; 
the feeling that while they are architects of the future, they are also inheritors of 
the past ; the aspiration to be perfect as your Father in heaven is perfect — this 
and nothing less than this should be the spirit animating those who train young 
men and women who are to shine above the light of the morning star. That evil 
will continue to exist, that treachery, deceit, falsehood, and all the other items in 
the catalogue of the earthly, sensual, and devilish, will not be completely destroyed, 
that there will always be war and bloodshed, that men cannot become angels— all 
this may be recognised, and yet one need hoi desist from ensuring that the youths’ 
thoughts are fed on what is beautiful and good, manly and exalted. The emphasis 
plac^, during ihe period since the induHtriai KevoUition and the rise of science, on 
utilitarian education has tended to throw into the background what used to be the 
most significant part of training, the teaebing of the humanities. Indeed, so domi- 
nant is the position of science that even history, philosophy, and literatur# have 
been forced to don a pseudo-scientific garb, and the study of these subjects is now 
accompanied with the due ritual of laboratory, graphs, and statistics. I am far 
from decrying the value of scientific studies. But I do maintain that the most im- 
portant subjects of study are not things, but rather man, human thoughts, human 
ideas, the universe within first and only afterwards the universe without. We 
must know ourselves to begin with and then we may try to know other things. We 
must learn to be men;^'aud only then can we truly be scientists, priests, or politicians. 
1 plead for humane studies, which include not merely pure literature, philosophy, 
and history, but also archseology, anthropology, numismatics, epigraphy, psychology, 
and geography ; I wish the classics to regain their lost position ; 1 hope that the 
claBsicB will once more enable us to draw out of them elevated thoughts, noble 
emotions, and the strength that comes from contact with the highest achievements 
of the human soul. From them we shall develop our historical and cultural 
background, and derive **the understanding of human nature, the broadening of 
human interests, and the better appreciation of the purpose of human life.” l¥om 
them, too, we shall call back the spirit and the courage, the faith and the power 
with which brave men and women in ancient days faced perils similar to those 
that surround us. In them we shall discover examples of fortitude, of calm, 
patient, uncomplaining suffering, of noble rage> of resistance against tyranny, of 
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?* ‘I** “s!.®? “» *« •»>* ew^jpanding and not 

connoting, of the eternal ^oiithf^lueas and froahness of beauty —all expressed in 
wora^ that call to us and find a response within ns across the wide stretoh of 
centurfes. From them we realise that where our forbears preatly dared we ean 
dare too, what they nobly suffered we too can saffer, what ills they snryiv^ we 
also can survive, ^ove all,^ from them we learn how to conduct ourselves, how to 
live and dieiin the high ancient fashion. 

. what is the right life for man .what is good for man, how to 

throw on the brute inheritance, what are his obligations to the 'inner law’ of the 
heart, what is Ins portion ^ in the physical universe, how can he attain a higher 
degrM of perfection, what is the eternal purpose,— to these vital Questions the 
classics provide an answer, whether in precept or tale or myth, with powerful con* 
fidence that comforts and convinces ns. Wo go to the classics for wiadom. .We 
need not all be interested in 'I'lilly, or. Ulpian at the besr. ; nor pnzxie over the doc- 
trine of the enclitic Dc ; nor seek inspiration from dukrin kiimnc. The specialist 
may derive what comfort ho can from such subtle nineties of grammar and riictoric. 
indeed, the grammarian and the rhetorician are in the main responsible for making 
the classics formidable, unattractive, dry ns dn«t. dull as dirchwatcr, lifeless as 
cinders and ashes, when they are in fact bright and iffnlgent, pure and polincid as 
streams full of stars. It is not grammar or language or text or even the political 
or economic aspects of classical Hcholarship that are of main importanee ; they have 
their uses, even as the dissecting of a corpse is of use ; Imt one values the class- 
ics chiefly because even after the lapse of centuries ii is still ns true now 
as it was in the time of Cicero who wrote in Itis letter 
to his son ; “Yon are going to visit men who are But>roin«ly men.” 
In the classics we are brought into touch with men who were supremely men. 
Whether we spend our time in the company of the poets and dramatists or 
thinkers who lived lives of peace and content on the heights of the Himalayas or 
on the banka of the Ganges; whether we listen to the discussion at the moinont* 
ous Supper in the house of Agathon or walk along the studious walks and shades 
of the olive grove of Acadame ; whether in the high and palmy state of Rome we 
hear the Virgilian muse or Ovid the soft philosopher of love ; love whether we 
lose ourselves in the words of Hafiz, half ra])ture half meditation and all a wondr- 
ous exaltation, or derive wisdom from the writings of the other 'nightingale of the 
groves of Shiraz,’ the leaves of whose rose-garden cannot be touched by the 
tyranny of autumnal blasts — wherever our taste or fancy may take us and in 
whichever classic we steep ourselves, rigorous teachers, in Matihew Arnold’s vivid 
phrase, will purge our faith and trim our fire, show us the high, white star of 
Truth, and there bid its gaze, and there aspire. 

The classics of India tell us of the Avalokiteshwaras who refuse Nirvana 
for themselves till all have pased into bliss. We hoar of Yudhishlhira, declining 
to enter into heaven unless his faithful dog was permitted also to get in and 
preferring to descend into hell if his wife and brothers were to remain in hell, 
‘‘1 cannot tarry,” he said, “where I have them not.” 

Bliss is not blissful, just and mighty ()ne8, 

Bave if I rest beside them. Heaven is there 
* Where Love and Faith make heaven. 

There is the scene of Rama, on the eve of his coronation, willingly renouncing 
succession in favour of his younger brother so that his father’s plighted word bo 
kept. 

‘•To Bharat’s hand I gladly would resign 
My bride, my life, my gold, and nil that’s mine. 

Unaskt, most freely would I give him all : 

How much more gladly at my father’s call I ” 

• And the yet more touching scene of Bbarata, following Rama low cxilfif 
begging him to return but begging in vain, and content ultimately to place Rama’s 
sandals on the throne until his return from exile. Arjuna, valisnt^ warrior, hero 
of many a battlefield, shrinking from fighting against near relaUmis and dear 
friends, laying down his arms on the first day of battle, being recalled to nis ^use 
• ^ the claims of the greater good ; 


renouncing all these I have not the slightest ^ pain, if thereby i* 
saiislaotion of wy subjects these scenesi and luspiEing passages like ttieee . 
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"The perioii who acquires knowledge, has control over the mind, and i§ pare 
in thongbt and deed, and attains that stage whence he is not born again.** ^ 

**What is great is bliss. The great is itself bliss. Understanding, tidSught, 
faith, conduct, yolition, all lead to the ultimate truth.** 

**Ijead me from the unreal to the Beal ; from darkness take me to Light ; 
from death lead me to Immortality.** 

^^Death, that must come, comes nobly when we give ^ 

Our wealth, life, and all, to make men liye.’* 


"In good fortune not elated, in ill-fortune not dismayed, 

Ever eloquent in council, never in the fight afraid, 

Proudly emulous of honour, steadfastly on wisdom set ; These six virtues in 
the nature of a noble 'soul are met.** 

‘•Unable to see others suffering ; helpful and forgiving to all beings ; one 
whose strength is truth ; without reproach ; ever unperturbed ; one who has 
controlled his desires, is mild and pure; one who desires no honours, willing to 
honour others ; one who is friendly to everyone and is moved by compassion ; one 
whose vision is noble— he is indt!ea the greatest of men.** 

‘‘Discarding all sense of pride and notion of prestige and idea of physical 
differences, one should bend before all created beings, down to the dog and the 
ass.** 

—And numerous others which can be easily realled by those who have been 
nurtured on the Indian classics, episodes, maxims, lyric pieces, produce in one a 
sense of tranquillity ; of incessant and beneficent activity ; of One-ness not only 
with fellow-men, but beasts and birds and fiowers, rivers and mountains ; of purity 
and compassion ; of balance and of willing surrender to the will of God. 

If we turn to the Greek classics or those of Rome, the final impreasion is not 
different from this. Milton’s account of the grave tragedians who teach 
"Of moral prudence, with delight received, 

In brief sententious precepts, while they treat 
Of fate, and chance, and change in human life; 

High actions and high passions best deMcribing”— 

Or Shelley’s reference to the Athenian records and fragments stamped so 
vividly with the image of the divinity in man ; or MilPs conviction that the ancient 
writers provide an admirable foundation for ethical and philosophical culture , or 
Gilbert Murray’s remark that they enshrine moments of living that are too beautiful 
to be allowed to pass ; or another scholar’s view that they engender disinterested 
curiosity which is the real root as it is the real flower of the intellectual life— all 
these express only a part of the contribution which the Greek and Roman . classics 
have made, only a part of the debt which the civilisation of Europe owes to them. 
For the chastening of our soul, for its comfort, for its elevation, we have noble 
words that still stand us in good stead, words that are both memorable in them- 
selves and for the emotions they arouse and the spiritual exaltation that they 
provide. ‘‘No Greek was ever an old man”, it was said, and age does not wither 
t leir words either. The saying of Archimedes : 

**Oive me a place to stand and I will move the earth ;** 
the words of Epictetus : * 

*‘He is free who lives as he chooses ;” 


the statement in Bophocles : 

"Wonders are many, and none is more wonderful than man 
the epigram in Pindar : 

^ “Man's life is a day. What Is he ? 

WHat is he not ? A shadow in a dream 


Is man : but when God sheds a brightness, 
Shining light is on earth 
And lim is sweet as honey ;” 


Oicero’s words : ^ , 

"A short life is given us by nature, but the memory of a well-spent life is 


eternal ;** 

the linfs in Virgil : 

"Everyone has his allotted day ; short and irrecoverable is the lifetime of all ; 
but to extend our fame by deeds— this is the tosk of greatness**— 


These cheer us on our tedious way and lift us if we totter down; The vslue 
of moderation ie constantly stressed in these classics— the need for temperance, the 
value of evenness and balance and sophrosyne. "Nothing in the affidra of man is 
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; ^ gnat maiety’’ (Plato) ; ’’l^ember to pniMm aa wan mind in adTeraa 

. dronaiMnow and W lly » good lottune a mind frea from inaolent joy" (Boraoa): 

nndwtnrbrf mind la the Mt «aa«e for ^lotion" (Plautaa) ; "Tba paMiona of 
mma abould bo neither ovraelaM nor abjectly dapreeeed" (dleero) ; la graat 
iSobeB to a man to live sparingly with an open mind" {Luotatius) ; ‘ Whatam'yoa 
leva, deeiro that It may not please you too much" (Martial); "l-hingt that ia 
moderate last) a long vfide (Seneca) ; "To keep to moderation, to hold the end in 
eiew, to follow *e rides of nature;* (Lucanus)— do these not also echo the cardinal 
truth eniuciated in the Bhagwadgita : ««««■•• 

*‘In sorrow not dejected* and in joy a 
Not overjoyed ; dwelling outoide the stress 
Of passion, fear, and anger** 
or in Faridttddin Attar : 

“Whoever knows how to control his pasi^ions will be among those who have 
secured freedom in this world.” 

These classics set up before us ideals and suggest heights to which we may 
aspire. '‘Barbarism” has been well defined as the absence of standards to whicn 
appeal can be made. 

And in the classics of Persia too, we find similar sustaining and elevating 
power, lu the odes, elegies, moral maxims, narrative poems, discourses, and an- 
ecdotes, there is food for thought, advice clothed in attractive garb, deep philo- 
sophy underlying the symbolism of love and wine, mystic vision in the writinga 
of the budge doctors of the fistic fur, useful and noble seulimcnts. These 
there are in plenty, even though on the surface the writers may seem to have 
lost themselves completely in wine and flowers, the running stream and the face 
beloved. The suvierficial reader will take delight in the rapturous nightingale wooing 
the rose, the cup that holds the drink divine, the golden sunshine of the human face, 
a book of rose-leaves smelliug all of wine, Samarcand and Bokhara giBed away 
in exchange for the mole upon the cheek. But one can find wisdom too : how the 

S ersonal self can be merged in the consciousness of the Divine ; how i>y aban- 
oiling yourself to become one of the poor you can be admitted into the palace 
of Kternity ; how the poor are the treasures of this world and the keys of the 
other ; bow "generation goelh and generation cometb, while for ever the earth 
abidetb. The sun riseth also end the sun gocth do a n and cometh panting back 
to his place where he riseth.” 

With an authority which I cannot attain, Matthew Arnold says ; "Commerce 
with the ancients appears to me to produce, in those who constantly practise it, a 
steadying and composing effect upon their <judgment, not in literary works only, 
but of men and evente in general. They are like persons who have had a very 
weighty and impressive experience ; they are more truly than others under the 
empire of facts, and more independent of the language current among those 
witn whom they live. They wish neither to applaud nor to revile their age ; they 
wish to know what it is, what it can give them, and whether this is what they 
want,” My message is Back to the classics— Treasure up the best part of the 
past.’ It enshrines that which sbapes our inner life, contributes to our emotion, 
imagination, and thought, is the content of. national conscionsness, and endows us 
with ewity and freedom from bitterness. 


Benares Hindu University Convocation 

The following are extracts from the Convocation Address delivered by the 
HonSDle Pandit Hirday Nath Kumru, LL. D. at Benares on November :8, 1948:— 

We are living in stirring tiroes. Ihe world is calling for men of action and 
daring. Change is in the air. We do not know what will come out of the present 
titanic struggle, but it has made people in all countries eager for ® 
formation of the existing order, which seems to have had its 
has not yet yielded place to the new anywhere, but one ^^^®,,^**** 
and aaorificea of the last four years are the birth-throes of nsw 
which we are longing. It is natural ^at we It* 

will be our place in the new order and what will be our 
picblc^i of India cannot be isolat^ from^lhat of the rest of 
u ia I ait of the world problejo. The polUicgl and social ills we complain 
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of have oast tiirtt blight on the Uvea of milliooa in other conntriea* The longing 
for bold advanoe and experimentation in Uie hearta of na all reflecta the expectant 
mood of the entire world. The denial of hnwian freedom, and Uie exiaMce of 
poverty aide by aide with enormoua potential arealth are the fundamental froblema 
facing the entire world. The exiatiog aocial aystem ia being hotly questioned 
everywhere, and men are asking themselves why they should stand by silently while 
the things to satisfy them are within easy reach. And any solution which is 
based on the application of social values to human problems will be as applicable 
to India as to any other counry. It depends on those in authority today whether 
peace and plenty should reign throught the world in future, or the unrest and 
denial of equality and brotherhood, which are responsible for the present holocaust, 
will continue. ^The test in the world today,** as Mr. Wendell Willkie has said, 
**ia as to whether political leadership, business leadership and labour leadership have 
the quali^ and the capacity and the character to measure up to these critical 
times«’* The temper of the people shows that they will not allow the status quo 
to exist. 

The universities and centres of learning have an important part to play in 
bringing about the' transformation, which we all ardently desire. They can afford 
valuable guidance in the shaping of new policies and the formulation of schemes 
to implement them. In view of the great service which the unversities can render 
in the years to come, it will be appropriate if I refer first to the problem of edu- 
cational reconstruction, which has been completely and persistently ignored by 
those who had the power and responsibility to solve it. 

It may seem unreal to discuss educational questions while we are in the midst 
of a world war, but, in reality, the importance of making far-reaching changes in 
the existing educational system to increase the vigour and efficiency of the people 
has been thrown into sharp relief in all free countries by the events of the last 
four years. The knowledge that the ability of a country to preserve its national 
life and to maintain its position in relation to other countries depends on the 
intelligence and capacity of its individual citizens has stimulated interest in educa- 
tional problems both in England and America and educational expenditure is regar- 
ded by these countries as a part of the national war effort. They are not merely 
preparing plans for the further development of their educational system after the 
war, but are already incurring additional expenditure to improve it in all directions. 
England, in spite of the burden which it has to bear on account of the war, has 
raised its educational budget from £105 millions to £172 millions in the current 
financial year, in order to enable it to hold its own in the post-war world ; it has 
increased its educational expenditure by 70% since the outbreak of the war. Turkey, 
I understand, spends, more on education than it does on armaments or its standing 
army. Even China, which has been engaged in a life and death struggle with 
Japan for more than six years, has found it possible to give education the highest 
place in its national budget next to war expenditure. Realizing that their future 
position will depend more largely than ever before on their understanding of the 
forces that will shape the new world, the Chinese are taking comprehensive measur- 
es to enhance the capacity of their people to adjust themselves intelligently to their 
environment. In these circumstances,, we can postpone the consideration of our 
educational future only at our peril. We have a heavy task before us. We have 
not merely to introduce the light of education into every home, but also to enable 
our people to occupy a position of intellectual equality with other nations. We 
have to take steps at one and the same time to cover tne country with a network 
of educational institutions and to raise them to a standard comparable with that of 
similar institutions in the more advanced countries. 

Every one ofjis, I am sure, realizes the need for equipping the people with 
the weauon of knowredge to ensure their survival in the keen struggle for existence 
that will arise after the war { but our educational system cannot be easily a(i\fipted 
to our requirements. Education has scarcely ever been viewed as a whole in this 
country. It has developed haphazardly under the pressure of events. It is soulless 
in the sense that it is inspired by no ideal. Its aim is neither the individual good 
in the highest sense of the term, nor rational greatness. There is no dynamic 
purpose behind it It is designed to maintain the status quo. Its hall-mark is, 
therefore, conformity to tiie existing political order, which requires subservience to 
authority and places a pusmium on toe production of men qualified to fill subor- 
dinate roles. We have, thecefose, to new our educational problem from a new 
stodpoint, and to devtse a dystMu wirick wUl provide for the rearing up of a race 
of free men. 
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•^ctD», let VI fint ooDrider Unhiiwlty cdun- 
^ pretent ocettion. The aumbel of elodenta 
Ui we aniyertities um often been regirdea ee exoettive. It came in for a great 

of criticitm during ^e years of deprestion. Belathely to the total popnlalion, 
the number is not too large. Before the war, the proportion of students in the 
universities to the entire papulation was 1 to 837 in Ornt Britain, 1 to 680 la 
Germany and 1 to ^25 in the United Sutes. but in India it Is only 1 to 8, 430, 
The number of University students cannot, therfore, be regarded as excessive but 
the poor quality of U^niverBity education and the inabllliy of the graduates to 
support theiuBelves require serious oonsideration. Both the standard of education 
and the meihods of teaching require reviaion. 

A high educational authority thinka that ‘only 30 per cent, of the University 
products can be said to have secured employment of a ty|)e which is in keeping 
with their attainments or commensurate with the time and money which have 
been spent on their educstion.” This tragic misdirection of energy esn be remedied 
only by a reorganization of the entire educational system, so that its various parts 
will be properly adjusted to one another and more account will be taken of the 
different aptitudes of the students and the practical needs of the community. The 
vocational side of education which has been largely neglected will have to receive 
much greater attention than it has unfortunately received so far. It is only then 
that the pressure on institutions which make proviaion for general education will 
be relieved. If our universities are to be comparable to the univerRitiea of the 
more advanced countries, an essential feature of university reform must be the 
extension of the degree course to three years. Steps must bo taken at the same 
time to improve the quality of the material that the universities (^t from the hiuh 
schools by the addition of a year to the high school course. This will naturally 
lead to the elimination of the intermediate classes, which are an anomalous feature 
of our educational system at the present time. Education will thus be divided into 
two well-marked stages, each of which will be a complete whole. Simultaneously 
with the attempts to improve education, generous provision must be made for 
scholarships which will be sufficieot to support those whose means do not allow 
them to prolong their education. The scnolarshipa at present given are unfortuna- 
tely too small to enable those who receive them to maintain themsolves and to take 
part oh a footing of equality with other students in the social life of their colleges 
and oniversities* This means that, in the case of a fairly large proportion of the 
students, maintenance grants should take the place of scholarships. The reports of 
the University Grant Commission in England show that nearly half the University 
students are able to carry on their education only because of the financial help 
which they receive from public or private funds. In order to raise the standard of 
secondary education adequately — and make it a suitable foundation for higher 
studies, the importance of the mother tongue must be recognized much mure fully 
than is the case at present. ' ^ . 

“The mother-tongue,’* observed the Calcutta University Coromission, is the 
true vehicle of mother-wit. Another medium of speech may bring with *t, as 
EnglislL brings with it, a current of new ideas. But the roother-toppue is one with 
the airlu which a man is born... It is the mother tougue which gives to the 
adult mind the relief and illumination of utterance, as it clutches after the aid of 
words when new ideas or judgments spring from the wordless recesses ol thought 
Or feeling under the stimulus of physical experience or of emotiou. Hence, in all 
education, the primary place should be given to training in the exact and free use 
of the mother- tongue.” In many provinces, subjects other than English can be 
taught through the mother-tongue, but training in the use of the mother-tongue 
does not still occupy, as me Commission desired, a fundamental and unique 
placa” in our educational system. , ... , - . 

1 he developments suggested above must be accompanied by a wide **1- 
primary education, which has hitherto been woefully neglected. Our 
depend, not on the selected few who have enjoyed tlie advantages 
cation, but on the ability of the common man to understand the 
and the position which he occupies in it.- Frw and cpmpulsow education ^bere- 
fore, as necessary here aa it is elsewhere. Hsd the efforts maefe by Mr. 
thirty years ago to make a beginning in the direction of free and compulsory 
education succeeded, and the authorities realized that it was their Jf® 

spread education not merely in urban, but also in rural aws, wc 
much further on the road to universal education than we have J^®!? 

ao far. Our backwardness requires that we should mska strenuous endesTOurs to 
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Aohleve *8 rftpid % progreM ti I 0 pmcticable, to Uuit we may not be left btliind in 
the rece of life. # 

1 have here attempted only a brief Indication of some of the pdnta om which 
reform it called for ; the Education Advleer'^to the Government of India hae 
recently put forward a comprehenBlve echeme which deserves the immediate atten- 
tion of the country. The reforms here advocated will undoubtedly be costly. He 
has calculated that it would cost about 277 crores to provide India wrai a system 
of education comparable to that prevailing in the West Ac/orc the war. The figure 
may stagger even the most ardent advocate of education reform in this country, but 
the examples of other countries should inspire us witii a determination to do all 
that lies in our power to wipe out the ignorance which has long been a reproach 
to the country. 1 have already stated what Turkey and China are doing to 
educate their people. The example of Russia which has won the admiration of the 
whole.. world by its heroism in defending its freedom should be an even greater 
inspiration. It is poor and has a large population. 20 per cent of which was 
illiterate before the Revolution of 1917. but it has abolished illiteracy. In our own 
country, money has been found for the War to an extent which would have seemed 
impossible only four years ago. If we realize that national education is as necessa:^ 
to our existence as vicory in the war. we would consider no sacrifice too great in 
order to develop our human capital which is of far greater importance than silver 
and gold. . We can neither industrialize the country nor banish poverty and ill- 
health which are the results of ignorance and illiteracy unless our people are 
equipped with the knowledge which modern conditions require. Educational pro- 
gress is an essential preliminary to progress in other directions. Our future ia 
indissolubly bound up with it. The spread of education and its development in 
all its branches must be the first reform that we should insist on after the war. 
Nothing is worth having without it. The main responsibility for carrying out 
this reform must rest 011 the Government of India. In the present circumstances 
its achievement will be impossible If it is left entirely to the provinces. 

I have dwelt at length on the urgent need for the diffusion of education 
throughout the country, because the successful working of democracy depends on 
an educated electorate. 'J'he political responsibilities which a democratic system of 
government places on their shoulders can be discharged by the people only when 
they can arrive at an intelligent dteision with regard to the important issues that 
arise from time to time. Nor can the economic condition of the country be im- 
proved to the full extent possible while the masses are stupid in ignorance. Both 
the industrialization of the country and the efficiency of agriculture require educated 
cultivators and workers who will be able to understand the significance of the 
results achieved by science to human life and be able to apply them in practice. 

Education is thus the Indispensable basis of all schemes for improving the 
general conditions under which the people live. but 4be extension of the social 
services cannot be postponed till education has been placed within reach of every 
boy and girl. A great deal can be done even now to mitigate poverty and disease. 
The poverty of the country is too well-known to require emphasis. Millions live 
on the verge of starvation and millions more never know what it is to have a full 
meal. Inadequate nourishment inevitably leads to ill-health and prematurew death. 
The incidence of disease is higher in India than in any country with which we 
would like to compare ourselves, and the low expectation of life here is in startling 
contrast with that in England, the United States and other advanced countries. 
While the average age is 59.12 years in the 58.74 in England and Wales 

and 44.82 in Japan, in India it is only 26.91. The catastrophe which has over- 
whelmed Bengal points to the urgent need for taking vigorous steps to deal with 
problems of social reconstruction. The shortage of rood and the epidemics of 
malaria, dysentery, cholera, etc., and the terrible increase in mortality which have 
followed in its wake are now the results bf a temporary dislocation of the ecofiomic 
machinery. They point to a serious deficiency in our social system and the lessons 
which they teach should be taken to heart both by the Government and the public. 
They show that the standard of living in the country is dangerously low. As I 
have already stated, there is a chronic shortage of food in the country. Want of 
bodily vigour cbracterizes the large majority of the population, end agricultural and 
industrial production compares veiy unfavourably with that in the countries to 
which 1 have already referred. We have beceme used to starvation, inefficiency and 
disease, and have regarded them as the inevitable features of life in a country with 
so large a population. We have become calioui to. human suffering and have taken 
Jbsxdly any steps to plan an economy which would give a evince of leading a 
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make sure that, in the years immediately followine the war. there will be food, 
work and home for all. No erudition, no party doctrines or party preiudices or 
vested interests shall stand in the way of the sitiiple duty of providing before the 
end of the war for food^work and home. Each plan must be prepared non;, 
during the war, and thef must come into action as soon as victory is won.** Our 
objective must be the same. We have no government which we can call national, 
yet our dut^ to spend ourselves in the service of the country and to fight for 
conditions in which there will be **food. work and home for all’' Is imperative. 

The times in which we live are difficult We are faced with baffiing problems. 
In spite of the sacrifices we have made in this war for the cause of human free- 
dom, we have yet been given no share in thei freedom for which we are fighting. 
Though the promise of freedom is still held out to us, a new slogan has been 
raised by our opponents to delay its achievement. We are now told that demo- 
cracy is iinsuitaole to India. Our special differences are held to militate against 
the establishment of a democratic government. We are expected to follow England 
in every respect except its system of government. When it is discovered that 
democracy cannot be worked in India, we do not know. But the new obstacle 
placed in our way should only serve as a further challenge to the spirit of youth. 
The present situation may try their patience, but partiotism requires that they 
should bend every particle of their energy to the task of welding their country 
into a united whole. With faith in themselves, they should work for the elimina- 
tion of all those distinctions of caste and creed which have brought about discord 
among us and divided those who should love one another as brothers. The im- 
pediments in their way are formidable. But they must remember that we are not 
the only people who have to contend against heavy odds. China is passing through 
a severe ordeal. The war has brought untold sufferiiige on its people, end it has 
been ravished by a* ruthless enemy, who has tried every means in bis ’ power to 
destroy its national life, but the spirit of the youth of China is still unbroken. 
They have answered the call of their country with magnificent courage and eiithu- 
aiasm. Till a few years ago. China was torn by internecine divisions. There wss not 
even a semblance of unity in the country. Praciically every province regarded 
itself as more or less independent and had its own war lord, but China enjoys a 
moral unity today which would have been regarded as impossiblo a few years ago. 
This acMevement is in no small measure due to the unconquerable partriotism 
and self-sacrificing labours of the yonng men and women of China. To the young 
men and women of India I would say : “You have no government of your own 
as China had to help you in going forward, but you have ^thin you the same 
spirit which has actuated the Chinese youth to work and suffer for the country. 

If you do not lose heart, the vigorous struggle in which we are enga^ged will 
have but one end. But be true to yourselves, and the battle of freedom, though at 
times it may seem lost, can only end in our Victory. 

opportunity to work and perhaps to suffer for the achievement of this supreme 


The Nagpur University Convocation 

The foliowiDK ere extract, from the Convocetion Addrem delirered by Sir Homi 
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an turning to tbe building of a better world from whieh injnetiee, oppreeeiM and 
cnielty m»y for mr be beniefaeda You here^ihe good fortune to be ibe ^endaid 
beerere of thii Keiv i^ge and nhat xnore inepiung call can you have darn that 
Tou equip youraelf adequately for the great taaka ivbich await you ? In the fore- 
front, you must have a clear appreciation of the lundamentala of the iaeue over 
which the preaent conflict ia raging. Lord Halifax^ in a memorable <tddreea deli- 
▼ered at Oxford aome three yeara ago, pointed out that real conflict today waa 
not between are and youth, but between youth and youth. He thought it waa a 
terrif:pin£^ chauenge to the very foundaUona of human thought and action that 
the growing generationa in different countriea ahould accept atandarda of conduct 
in anarp contradiction to an another. The devaatating perveraion of the youth of 
Germany and her aatellitea had brought about a moral retrogreaaion, and it waa 
a queation of fighting for the very exiatence of modern civilization. Latd Halifax 
ideaded for a repudiation of the crudely materialiatic pbiloaophy of Hitler'u Oer» 
mant/, and the return to aocial, moral and religioua atandi^da. 

The taak which facea humanity of evolving a betteriHeial and political order ia 
one of infinite complexity, and requirea ua all to abed aomrof our moat cberiahed 
convietiona and unlearn aome of the dogmaa on which we have been reared. The 
cry of Freedom ia on every one’a lips out ia it not clear that the concept of 
Fredom needa to be revised and given a new and deeper meaning ? For ua in 
India, the problem ia complicated by the apecial conditiona of our political life. 
Our entire concentration on the attainment of Self-Government haa neceaaarily 
creaUd a aome what narrow national outlook, and to the extent that Freedom muat 
be our firat objective, there ia no reaaon to quarrel with it. If, however, the two 
world wars have taught ua any leaaon, it ia that there ia no hope for mankind 
in a world divided up into aovereign atatea, purauing their own enda, and refua- 
ing to think in terma of an international Order, capable of guaranteeing a collective 
political and economic aecurity. The practical recognition qf thia truth muat 
obvloualy be the firat taak of the atateamen of the United Nationa. In the preaent 
evolution of India, the problem may appear to be one of academic intereat, but 
however distant or near the attainment of our goal may be, the leadera of politi- 
cal thought in the country cannot afford to mark time while the rest of the world 
ia engaged in working out a solution. One of these days, India ia bound to take 
her rightful place in the Oouncila of the world, and it is essential that those who 
are moulding her deatinies should have their minds attuned In time to the revolu- 
tionary changes that are taking place in the ideology of freedom-loving peoples ail 
over the earth. 

Another lesson which this War has taught us is that Democracy, however 
much we may prize it, is not necessarily the last word in political wisdom, and 
that human progress can be achieved under widely (Afferent systems. Soldier and 
civilian are fighting in Russia with a heroism and resourcefulness which have 
compelled the admiration of the world, and it cannot but be admitted that Rus- 
sian resistance has given a rude shock to the almost universal conception of 
the Soviet System of Government. To-day it is heresy to talk of an international 
Order without Russian collaboration. Incidentally, the course of historv would 
have been different, if the realization of Russia’s place in world polity had dawned 
on the Great Democracies a few years earlier. Putting the idea in another way*, 
the war has taught us that peace-loving nations can collaborate with one another 
under widely different systeme of Government, and that man does not need a 
political system any more than be needs a universal religion. 

It ia a remarkable circumstance that almost from the very beginnini^ of our 
struggle for emancipation, we have owned allegiance to the ideal of Parliamentary 
Democracy. Since it has become an article of faith with ua, it is useful to remember 
that the British Oonstitution haa only been made possible by the peculiar genius 
of the British people, developed over a course of centuries and has not been found 
capable of adoption by any other nation. However that may be, we must have 
clear understanding of the easentials of Democracy. It is a commonplace that 
under a democratic form of Government, the individual enjoys the largest mea- 
sure of freedom compatible with the existence of an, ordered Society functioning for 
the common good. It is a condition of the system that the will of the individual, 
collectively expressed, largely determines the character and composition of the 
Government in power. The subordination of the citizen to the State, and the 
rigid regimentation which follows from it under a dietatorahip whether 
of the individual or the Proletariat, is abhorrent to the ideals of Democracy. 
This concept of the place of the individual has elevated humanity, but it ia be- 
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OOttiDflS ^ct6MiDg1y ciMr thftt it is no lonicor nd6CiuAte> nnd bir itMlf MnnAfc 
:;ai«i in hi! onviDg for • larger and ftX gg5?i 

fonn l^egtta^ Msential part of the (ommon heritage; the neir life whleh man 

Mlrwaom. Thl. l»aV meifn the 

of the extreme forms of the lat»$ex-fatre doctrine which the NinAtaunth n!n!7I» 
derated to the position of a goepei. There aro manV who mieht^urn^^S 
as the beginning of the process of dissolution of Oapifalism. lTa<m no a^h^fe^ 
1 believe onr economic life can an ! will adjust Itoerf T "d tfi 

and the demands of a more enhghtened humanity. It should be quite possSS 
to rmodel the capifelist organizabon of Industry without destroying Intftrtdmd 
imUaiive and the profit mofaye. Here again clear tUnking is required, and toe 
solution, must be. along the lines ql a compromise between two extreme sets d 
ideas. The relations between Oapiral and Labour will also need to be adinsu^ 
if the disastrous antagonism between them is to be prerented from developina i^ 
a tbntat to the fabric of Society. 1 do not see why it should not be ponibre to 
develop a synttesio.pf Intermte in which an adequiite and honourable place is 
found for both Capital and Labour. When our economic system has thus sbed 
some of its old clothes snd put cn new habiliments, we may expect political 
freedom and freedom from want to be knit tORether in close alhimce in the 
common interests of all. 

There is another Freedom, of which we have heard very little at any of the 
Conferences which the statesmen and strategists of the United Nations have been 
holding from time to time. I mean the freedom of the Coloured People If m 
the Big Three have very recently stated at Teheran, the peace which they envisage 
will be one '‘which will command the goodwill of the overwhelming masses of the 
peoples of the world and banish the scourge of the terror of war for many gene- 
rations,*’ there can be no place in it for the Colour Bar. There cannot be a world 
divided up into four different compartments labelled, White* Brown, Yellow and 
Black. Global peace cannot rest on the Insecure foundations of racial inequality. 

Apart from this wider conception of freedom, if India's political evolution ia 
to be on the linea of a Parliamentary democracy, we have to try and appreciate 
the conditions which make for aiicceas. Tolerance and discipline are the very 
foundations of the system, and as I have indicated above, it is their continual 
exercise that has accounted for the strength of British institutions. India will nei^ 
to cultivate these special attributes, and that leads me on to the consideration of an 
unpleasant feature in the corporate life of our schools and colleges. No man 
interested in the development of the character of the rising generation can remain 
indifferent to the growing manifestations of indiscipline in onr institutions of 
learning. It is a problem which has to be handled with tact and understanding, 
and in so far as your system of education or upbringing may be held to be res- 
ponsible, all who have in their bands the moulding of the character of the youth of 
the country in their bands must seriously concorii themselves with eradicating the 
root causes of the trouble. I have no desire to moralize ; my only purpose is to 
point out that if discipline is not implanted early in life, the younger geuerufion 
which will have enormous responsibilities laid on its shoulders, will find itself faced 
with di^culties threatening the orderly development of free iiistitucioos in this 
counlry. 

Allied to this is the old, old question whether it is right for students to 
engage themselves in political controversy. If I was seeking for perfection in sn 
imperfect world, I would positively deprecate their active participation in political 
particularly as it must mean, under present-day conditions, coocentralion on the 
tingle issue of political freedom, I recognize, however, the imyioBsibilily of altogethw 
weaning away the young mind from issues which fill such an important place in 
the lives of all, and I shall forbear from advice which has often been tendered, and 
aa often rejected. Only one thing I would emphasise, and it ia that there is only 
one mriod in which you can cultivate and enrich your minds, and it would be a 
thousand pities if at the most formative aUge in your lives, you allowed vourselvet 
to stray along the barren paths of politics, which to most of us mean only uisap- 

"l* leave^e°,ubject of political freedom with which 1 have dealt mainly 
In the ahatract, I would like to eay a few wqrde about wtot ia one of the 
potent agencies for the efficient prosecution of the dcmocra^c way of jiij j 
to the power of the Press. We til know there is no such 
countries which are subject to the will of an indivl^al or • A 

how many of us realize the tendencies which hare been at work, even in liberty 
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loviog countriefi during the pest genention or two. Hme wss when there were 
newspspers in Orest Britain which made and unmade governments. They stood 
out as protagonistA not of this class or that^ ^e special interest or anotbe^ut ae 
champions of freedom and fair dealing; betweeiL man and man. Tb^ iiAnenced 
the policy of Government, moulded public opinion, and stood as buffers between 
the electorate and the party machine. Their fearless voices were heard with respect 
In the chancellories of the world. The arrival of the Press Barons qp the scene 
has changed all that, and has left the electorate at the mercy of the party machine. 
The sorry diapter of incompetence, indecision and expediency which characteifiaed 
British policy during the disastrous years which preceded the rise to power of 
political gangsters would not ha>7e been written if a really free press had been 
xunctiouiog in Orest Britain. With the growing power of the political machine, 
and with a press largely subseivient to capitalist interests, the party* in power was 
able to keep the nation in blinkers, and men like Mr. Churchiil who were trying 
to rouse it to a consoiousness of the humiliation of its position and the peril it was 
facing, could get no bciaring. This has an object lesson for us all. The press haa 
to be protected against party domination jnst as much as against control by the 
Oovenment in power, and if conditions are ever created here which make it im« 
possible for even a few fearless men to raise their voice against oppression, injustice 
or back-sliding, democracy in this country will lose one of its greatest safeguards. 

I have^ dealt so far with problems, which insistently call lor a solution, if the 
world of tomorrow is to be a better and happier place to live in. 1 believe this 
may prove to be the last chance civilization has of retrieving itself ; 1 cannot im- 
agine its surviving Another war. A heavy responsibility rests accordingly on the 
shoulders of those to whom is committed the task of putting the world back on 
its feet. Let us profoundly hope we shall be spared another Versailles, and that 
men of strong purpose and clear minds will guide humanity’s footsteps. Is it not 
a tragedy that at such a decisive period of history, our country should find itseli 
torn by dissensions and unable to reach the goal which all sections of the people 
have set before themselves ? I do not think it appropriate to the occasion that 1 
should dwell on controversial issues^ and if I refer to the communal problem, it 
is only for the purpose of emphasising that there can be no future for the country 
unless the various races and communities within its borders learn to live together. 
The achievement of that objective will have to be the supreme responsibility of the 
young men and women who have received the impress of a University education, 
and who have learnt to value the virtues of toleration and a broad outlook on life. 
It is a task which calls for infinite patience and understanding. If it is true that 
the fragmentation of India would seriousl^r jeopardize her propects of emergence 
some aav as one of the Great Powers, it is equally true that no political frame- 
work which was unacceptable to any large section of the population would have a 
chance of being set up or maintained. Harmony between the various races which 
inhabit this geographical unit, known for centuries as Hindustan, thus becomes 
the most compelling task before ua all 1 hope the youth of the country will 
apply themselves to it with evangelic fervour, conscious aa they are ' of the injury 
done to the intereata of the country by the eternal wranglea of the politiciana of 
the day. and imbued as they must be with the lessons of the two ghastliest wars 
In all history. The road is long and difficult, there may be many wronjif^tutbings 
and the goal may elude them, but success must crown the efforts of those who 
preserve their faith undimmed and refuse to own defeat. 


The Pilnjab University Convocation 

The following are extracts from the address delivered by the right rdVerend 
G. D. Bame, O.I.E., O.B.Bn M.A.; D.D., V.D., Biahop of Lahore at the Annual Con- 
vooaUoD of the Punjab University held at Lahore on December 22nd, 1948:— 

'*A University alma at raising Uie intellectual tone of society, at cultivating 
the public mind, at purifying the national taste, at aupplying true principles of 
popular aspiration, at giving enlargement and sobriety to toe ideas of the age, at 
facilitating the exercise of political power and refining the intercourse of private 

Ladies and gentlemen graduatee. ihere la mueiiyiueat in this definition. I dg 
not pretend it ic complete or pefeet» but it will enough for ne this morning. 
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more 


Mftjr I ' invite your consideration of some thoughti wbioh surge through m 
igind tinen I ponder this definition ia the light of the days in ivhich ve live *n 

S kh a^ial reference to this great land of India in which I have spent mor 
an half my life. 

Towards the end of last century Matthew Arnold reminded us in England 
^ho read hie, poetry that we were ^‘wandering between two worlds, one dead, one 
powerless to l^e born.’* The words are much mote av>vdicahle now sixty years later 
tihan they were when they were written. The events of the last four years hava 
eomplated the shattering of the old world which was beginuitig at the end of last ^ 
century and was speeded up by the first Great War. Now the old world ia indubi* 
tably aead. We stand on the threshold of a new era. We are not only spectators 
of a new birth but we are participators in it and this especially ayiplies to you of 
the younger generation ; not to us who have nearly completed our course, but *10 
you. representatives of the intelligentsia of all nations, you who rcpresiMit millions 
of young men and women in the two hcmisphereB, many of whom to-day have 
been ruthlessly murdered in a diabolical attempt to stamp out individual i)erBona* 
litv and culture and degrade men and women by turning them into machines. You 
in ‘India to-day can still say ‘ my mind to me a kingdom W\ but you do not share 
that privileged position with all your brothers and sisters. We have peace this 
morning in Lahore, a greater peace than Oaleiitta where enemy bombs have 
recently taken their toll of life. Elsewhere in many a University there has been no 
peace for four years. Murder and destruction reign supreme. 

I have not the time to enlarge upon every phrase in the aonnituui of a Uni- 
versity which 1 have just quoted to you, though I commend it all to your notice. 

I must be content to take some of it only. . ... . , , 

A University aims tirsily at cuUtvattng the public mind and pimfyiny the 

”^^*^8ecomilv*at supplying true principles to popular aspiration, at giving enlarge- 

ment and sobriety to the ideas of the age, at faailitatinu the exercise oj political 

You will remember I am suggesting to you that whatever profession you are 
going to follow, your University requires of you that, in return for 
Snd culture, you have un unending duty to society, to those, the vast msprity. «jio 
go through l«e without the support which letters ufier their names should secure. 

Public Mind, National Taste 

FiMtly, you are expected to play yont part at cultivating the rtihlic mind and 

influeDoee which we wpable of »)od aod of evtl o and the 

experienced by the world before. and crowing inlloonce of primed 

radio : and we roust take account o* ‘®?j* over csiry ilie ro.»pnii»iliiliiy 

matter. #Uiiirer8ity»men and women all the . jg gtiH j„ tlur n.rlicr 

which learning and cuUuie demands. |**? !'*" jjgj igng reputable fesinres 
stages of its development. In some w»y» ha . I guit. Often it 

of Holy wood: in does not 

deals with great themes wWh are iiiHpirinc a ij ^ aaj ^atcr for the pulilio 
play ao worthy a part. Thooniema all the worm over mus^^ 
taste if it is adequately to fill its halla. u„robirs of people patronise the 

hyperbolic adjectivM ) stupendous. 1““*" , ,i,g p„bllc mind and notumal 

cinema. It is therefore all the more “ ig i great influence waiting. to lie 

taste should bo purified end not degraded. Here is a grea. i grated in it 

harnessed for good ends. ?“®“ u|lj, jg^el not only insisting on techiiiMl 

Their influence should be to keep it at a wbicn. even in their excite- 

' ^rfMtion but the presentation of »^«®®""gfgtgCd of degrading H. Tl>e 
menta and developments, raise the "‘‘“’“•IJ* ig,gi jg unquestiouably higher ^t 
problem presente itself in the radio. H^ A® >««* "."tJe electric wave length 
strenuous efforts must be " -aSSHV have improved upon ah^H not be used 

which Marconi discovered and his trutb.^ The use of the word pwws- 

for unworthy suds, eapedally to dWio" 

nnda showa aa well as anything the PW t e . gggocistioDS, One Of ttie 

Us word itseU is an adndiable word, free txm isuooie a. w 
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Christimii ioeietiei with whioh I tm connected nees it ee a title for proeUiming 
whet it holds to be truth. But nowedeys distortion of the truth end lyii% on e 
gigentio scale have claimed the word and bound it in fetters from which 4 doubt 
if it will ever have the power to free itself. FropaKande is now an utterly sinister 
word : it carries a message which is suspect. Its name will be for ever connected 
with Goebbles and those in all countries who have been blind imitators of this 
apostle of lies. And propaganda is especially connected with the air. Caliban’s 
description of Prosperous island is true of India as of every country in the world— 
*the isle is full of noises.” It would be a good thing for the world if the rest of 
the description rang true also, '^sounds and sweet airs, that give delight and hurt 
not.” Truth was of Plato’s three Absolutes with Beauty and Goodness. Two 
thousand five hundred years have done nothing to displace the claims of the great 
Greek philosopher in the minds of all thinking men everywhere, but all three 
Absolutes are in jeopardy to-day. Truth lies at the bottom of an abyss where the 
nations of the world have thrown her. It will be for thinking men and women, 
especially those who have been kissed by an Alma Mater of learning, to rescue 
her and restore her to her rightful place. ‘ Great is truth and she will prevail” is 
an estimate we have every right to accept but the debunking of lies and bad faith 
and the restoration of truth of her rightful place in the "windy ways of men” 
will require the active co-operation of all educated men. It will be a crusade* 
Every Univeiraity in the world should fiock to the colours and break a lance for 
truth. 

Then there is the matter of public taste in literature, and all printed matter. 
There are more books and magazines printed nowadays than ever before. I think 
the East shares with the West the reflection that much of it is on a low level. In 
books there is low-brow and high-brow literature. I am not suggesting that 
University men and women should confine themselves only to high-brow literature. 
That would be too appalling a prospect. I myself should miss the detective novel 
very much. There is however good and bad low -brow literature, and middle-brow 
literature as well. We may be right in assuming that there is no bad h'gh-brow 
literature. We are all of us consumers of literature. Borne of you may be going 
to be writers. I don’t know what you have been reading during your University 
days outside your subjects. Bir David Livingstone in a recent book entitled Edu* 
cation for a World Adrift deplores the taste of present day undergraduates at 
Oxford but lays much of the blame on authorship. Standing up for Victorian 
literature against present day writers he suggests that Shaw, Huxley and Wells, 
cut a poor figure beside Carlyle, Ruskin, Btevcnson, Froude. There are many of 
you who would not agree with this estimate. Possibly your own Indian writers are 
of a better calibre than they were half a century or so ago. What a man reads 
in his leisure time, apart from what he has to read for examinations, is really the 
touchstone of taste. 1 feel University men or women are to a grf?ater extent than 
they some time appreciate trustees of public taste and can help and influence 
others in what they read or in what tliey submit to from the writers of leaders in 
the papers. 

The second phrase I would take from the definition of a University which I 
have chosen is— a University aims at supplying true principles to ^pular 
aspirations, at giving enlargement and sobriety to the ideas of the age, at facili- 
tating the exercise oi political power. 

Principles, ideas^ Political Power. 

Surely there is enough in these words to engage the thoughts of those who, 
in their University days apart from their studies, have devoted no small attention 
to political issues Msd felt with all the fire and eDthusiasro of youth the urge at 
playing their part in working for the full and unrestricted freedom of their country. 
1 have often heard it said that the main hobby of Indian University studtwitB is 
politics. If tbe description is true it would not be surprising because the political 
issues of this i^eat sub-continent contain some of the most interesting ajnd ehsllen- 
ging problems in the world. It would be as surprising as it would be disappointing 
if the students of Indian Universities were not interested in them. One of the 
main fttuctions of a University is to provide a forum for exchange of thoughts: a 
series of cells where opinions are germinated and discimsed. India has not yet 
realised sufficiently this most vital facet of University life. Too often Universities 
are examining bodies, degree-giving institutiouB. Many an undergraduate passes 
through them without the rapier thrust and parry of inteilectual discussion and 
Itlmulatiug thought. A Uhiyeryity Is a half-way Itoiise for one who is later going 
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" >Vir^*i**** *"^ geyelopment of bia oonntry. Tho Priaeiral Of Hert- 

ford Collfg^ Oxford exprmwd thia well a few yeara ago. • A Unleoraily, if ii ia 

ViiwoSTii whUh tif. • KW» SiauSltliV wirk! 

sax 

categorically, wiUiontgraTH rixk of inWritreiation.” Well, ladiee and geiitlertra^ 

K'rfJnntS**! JOttr trotjiig lime. Yon are about to atari on that iouriiey 
which Bbouia land you eventaally among the eldera for wlioae judgment tiM 
*** Hertford obvioualy entertaina a high opinion, in epiie of the atriotnraa 
Wbiob the yonngCT generation paw ao eaaily-and perhaie juaiifiably (let ua anoienta 
accept our m^icino) on thoae who are old. I think you of the youn^ genenthm 
are fOTtnuate in Ae time you have atruck the wheel of hiatory. It ia a difficult 
but challenging time. I hmie many of yon abare Wordawortli'a reflection whan 
be contemplate the French Bevoliition .aome one hundred and fifty yeara ago. 
“Blisa wan it in that day to_ be alive, but to bo young waa very heaven.’’. But 
youth, because of its enthusiasmB, dofs need the Qf diHciuline in 

thought and action. 1 hope you can look back over your University days and on 
to your future career with something of the poet’s estimate of past and future. 

”1 am a part of all that I have met. 

Yet all experience ia an arch where thro’ 

Oleaiua that untravelled road whose margin fades 
For ever and for ever when 1 move.” 

I'he future is^evor elusive. Enlargement and sobriety, dull sounding com- 
panions, will be yours as time recedes. 1 think you will find that tbty will im« 
prove on better acquaintance, though it will be a sign that you too are growing 
old. 

Our definition refers to true prindplea of popular aepiratitn, 1 do not think 
that these principles are any difierent really in India than elsewhere. One thing is 
certain, the world is in a ferment. Popular aspiration all the world over is siibject 
to changing moods. It is something like Vergil’s mutahile semper femina, tliough 
the Bomao poet’s criticism on the weathcrcoc^k of womanhood would find lees 
supporters to-day. Home points in popular aspiration however seem fixed and at* 
most ineluctable, for instance the general tenaency of mankind towards freedom 
and democratic ideals. That degrading theory of autocraiie and arbitrary authority 
which we connect with Hitler’s Germany is not the way the wind of human life 
is blowing. Homo sapiens is demanding more and more freedom, pure and 
unsullied, which will make possible the full development of perHonidity and 
individual character which will guarantee the progress ot nations towards the fullest 
life. In India the wind of freedom blows strong. During u long residence in this 
country I have noticed how a breeze has developed into a strong wind and a strong 
wind into a gale. It will be for you University men and women to take a hand 
in piloting your ehip of state through the waves which this gale has itself 
produced. You know your own seas infinitely better than any mariners from the 
West know them, though sometimes, with a longer experieiu:e in oceans and 
currents, some pilots from the West have made charts and built light houses which 
it would be unwise to refuse to notice. I am sure all those 1 addiess to-day are 
good nrflionalistfl. Mo one of the rising generation in India to-day would be worth 
his salt unless he was. Our definition of a University includes the words 

jadlitating the exercise of political power. It presupposes that university men and 
women will do their best to make the political engine run smoothly and even 
increase the mileage of the track, the metalled lines on which the train is cons- 
tantly moving. It presupposes also, I suggest, that the best way for a train ^ 
rMcb it, destination, ia to keep on An linea. Even it we 
we know that leaving the linea for helda or wooda meana diBaaler, 

It pieeuppoeea that dootora, teachers, and the rest will •'‘fW 

partrtra, not aoulleaB coga in Ihe machine of *** hat * S!e 

wnd o\v\a duties iiot only for you yourself individually, nut me 

position tos which your education has brought 

about millions more, the poor and outcaste people, who should be showing signs ot 
progress as well. 



The Delhi University ConvocatiojA 

The following are extract from the Addrels delivered by Sir Maurice Qwyer^ 
X.C.B.L* D.C.L., LX.D.» Vice- Chancellor at the twent3^*fiiBt Convocation held 
at Delhi on December 22nd 1948 : — ^ , 

With your leave, therefore* 1 do not propose this afternoon to say much about 
education in general, though I must say aomething about the particular aspect of 
It with which the University of Delhi is concerned. But first and forrmost it is 
my agreeable duty to congratulate all those young men who have degrees conferred 
on them, today and to express on behalf of the iTniversity our apologies that aome 
of them ahould have had to wait so long for it. hat particular delay will not, 1 hope, 
occur again ; and now that this period of transition and reorganization is coming 
to an. end it is our intention to hold the University Convocation each year 
In or about the month of November, which seems to be generally accepted as the most 
convenient time ; and in that case those whose examination results are declared 
in Id ay and June will not have to wait as hitherto before the crowning of their 
labours. These new graduates of the University are going out into the world at 
a very critical time in the history of their countiy, and, if 1 may compare small 
with great, in the history of their University itself. The training which they have 
received here will perhaps have fitted them to play their part more effectively on 
wider stage of public life ; and they may reflect later on, if they are of a philo- 
sophic turn of mind, that the path from the old to the new which their country 
is now treading has not been without its counter-part in the lesser world of the 
University during their period of residence here. Ihey will have seen that a fruit- 
ful co-operation is not inconsistent with autonomy, and that central guidance 
produces greater results through persuasion than tbrough force ; and, above all, 
that it is the vital spark within that animates any institution which is the work 
of men’s hands, no matter how elaborate and ingenious is the construction of its 
frame-work and external fabric* 

Wise men have long discussed the question whether there is such a thing 
as the corporate will of any body of men as distinct from the individual wills 
of those of whom the body is composed. 1 think that it would have been difficult 
not so very long ago to discern any corporate will in this University. The Colleges 
no doubt bad their independent life and corporate existence ; but the University 
was no more than the sum of the Colleges and lacked any corporate will or indeed 
any existence of its own. I hope and believe that the rebirth of the University, 
for so 1 think with justice it may be^described, has been beneficial to all con- 
cerned. The Colleges are stronger because they are now an integral and essential 
element in a wider unity ; and they not only possess their own inner strength 
but are able to draw strength also from their sister Colleges and from the 
Universitjr itself. The Uniyersiiy in its turn has developed a corporate life of its 
own, but it shares it with them. 

No one, 1 think, now believes that there has been any desire to exalt the 
University at the expense of the Colleges. As an Oxford man myself, 1 should 
repudiate any policy which affected the status of the Colleges or detracted: from 
their rightful position in the University. But an appreciation of the part which 
the Colleges must, play in the development of the University must not close our 
eyes to the necessity of improving also the status of the University itself. * The 
Universitv has it own special functions, just as the colleges have theirs. There 
is room for both, and by union and co-operation they will be able to achieve things 
out of the power of either working independently and apart. This, 1 think, is 
now generally recog^zed ; and I can myself detect at the present moment not 
even a latent antagonism between the different elements of which the University 
is composed. The first complete experiment in co operative teaching, in the f'ost- 
graduate teaching of Economics, has been by general consent a great success ; 
and 1 hope that it will soon be followed by others. Co-operation in tbla sphere 
will greatly add to the teaching strength of the Colleges as a whole, and is likely to 
promote both efficiency and. economy. 

1 am happy to record the assistance which the University Is now receiving 
from the re-organized Governing Bodies of the Colleges. 1 am told that the 
University representatives on the Governing Bodies, whose introduction it was 
thought at on time might be prejudicial to College autonomy, have proved their 
value; and 1 may perhaps deexibe them not inaccurately aa constituting both an 
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•!"** to dominate many diffioultiea will disappear. 

innocuous adminiatratirs measure, 
in the course of its passage through the Legislature assumed suddenly and un- 
expectedly a tKiliiical aspect, the reasons for which must be left to the politicians 
to explaiii, for I am myself unable to do so. But though the passage of tiie Bill 
was long and sometimes stormy, it reached port at last ; and on the whole the 
alterations which it made in our constitunal arrangements have been welcome, 
lo make the Executive Council and not the court the judge whether a college ahould 
be recognised or have its recognition taken away, did no more than correct a mis- 
interpretation of the language of the original act, since clearly recognition or 
derecognition is an executive and not a legislative function though the conditions 
in which the function is to be exercised may properly be defined by the legislative 
body. The addition of two women members to the Executive Council as welt as of 
a Professor, to represent the professo ial body, will strengthen the Council ; and I 
t ink the same may be said of the additions of the Acadetnio Council. The power 
taken to appoint a whole-time and salaried Vice-Chancellor excited at firtt aome 
criticism ; but it has become clear that the growth of University business, to which 
1 can myself testify, must soon make it impossible to the duties of the post to be 
performed during the scanty leisure of a professional or busineas man. These 
provisions, however, will only apply to those who come after me ; and I am 
happy that my release from judicial duties has given me more time sud greater 
opportunities lor serving the University. ^ 

The Three* Year Degree Course is launched, for good or ill ; and re-organisa- 
tion of Higher Hecondary Education in Delhi under the Higher Beeondary Board 

F roceeds a^ace. That the three-year degree course will become the norm one day in 
ndian Universities 1 cannot doubt ; but whether it will be sooner or later 1 will 
not prophesy. It is a satisfaction to see that Mr. John Sargenf» great scheme for 
the post-war re-construction of education assumeB the general acceptance of a tbiio- 
year course ; and it refers also in one passage to the '^intersiing experiment** which 
has been undertaken at Delhi University. We acknowledge with gratitude the help 
which we have received from the Educational Adviser and we hope to justify the 
encouragement which he has constantly given us. HU scheme contains far reaching 

J >ropo8arB with regard to Indian Universities, none of which, if ado|>Ud, will be 
ound inconsistent with the development policy which we in Delhi sre now seeking 
to put into eflTect. , . 

The three ITincipalshins which were so long vseaut have now been filled, one 
from within the IJniversity, two from outside. Mr, Ourmukh Nihal Singh and 
Miss Ranga Rao have neither of them undertaken an easy task but the high 
reputation which they have brought to Delhi is a guarantee of successful results. 
Apart from this. College history has been without any very striking incidents during 
the y^r. Bamjns College has made a second niove since Us eviction by 
majeurf from Its original home and is now a sojourner ( l^ugh we hope only a 
temporary one ) in Daryaganj, not far from the Commercial College. It has not 
yet, I understand, lost hope of recovering the compensation due to it for its evic- 
tion. * One notable event must be recorded : Mr, JNirmol Mukarji^ a student oi Bt. 
Stephen’s and a eon of the Principal of the College, was placed first 
the I.O.S. Examination ; a success which has^ given no less pleasure to the Univer- 
sity than it must have done to bis College, bis parents and himself. 

Bo much for the past and the present ; what of the future ? ihe p sns o* 
UniTcwity have been gre.il, .ffected by the W-r ; but that 
we khwe with most inetitut>one, though in ** baa doM 

euffeied at all In comparieon with those in Europe, r®?,! 
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Tba UniTmity of onr dreamt would begfu to take ^ape ; a true Uoivereity life 
would become poteible for all ite etudeuta ; and the moral and intellectual force 
which the XJoiveraity me a whole might ezercioe and which ie now diMi|ialld by 
the diepersion of its coiiatituent elements wou^ be augmented tenfold. This pros- 
pect it of oourte poBt()oned and not lost to ut for ever, but it it hard to lose even 
for the time being tomething which we bad to ardently deaired. And here I should 
like to say that only within the last few weeks the Government of India have 
approved the new and wider boundaries of the University enclave, proposals for 
which we submitted to them a year or more ago. Much of the land within the 
new enclave It and will remain in military occupation for the duration 
of the War ; but we shall now have ample room for future expansion one 
day. New and more generous sites are also available for the Colleges ; and there 
is provision for new Oollegee toa And perhaps I might be permitted to make 
tbhB suggestion : if a College cannot during the War build on its new site, owing 
to dhficuliies in obtaining labour or materials, why cannot it at least proceed to 
level and lay out the ground and plant its trees and shrubberies against the day of 
human occupation 7 Then when the time comes to build, teachers and students 
will find the trees already growing which are to surround and sbelier their College 
and add still further to the beauty of the University area. 1 believe that the autho- 
ritiea of one or two Colleges have such an idea in mind ; and I hope that they 
will translate it into reality. 

If however building must temporally come to an end, with it must go hopes of 
a, new Medical School for men to be the counterpart of our latest' joined College, the 
Lady Uardinge Medical College for Women which has just paid us the compliment 
of seeking amlialion with the University ; hopes of a TiHiniug School for teachers, 
one of the greatest needs of this part of India hopes of new Science Laboratories 
for biology and its kindred sciences ; hope indeed of every kind which requires 
buildings for its fulfilment. But, if we bad the means, we could increase our 
professorial Chairs, war or no war ; though perhaps 1 should add this qualification, 
that they must be Obairs on the Arts side, where professors do not ri quire the 
space and apparatus which their scientific brethren demand, Perhaps some benefi- 
cent spirit, appreciating what we have done and seeking to encourage us to further 
effort, may make these things possible, like the Jinns of the Thousand and One 
Nights ; or perhape the beneficent spirit may assume a more human shape and 
desire to put some part of a superfluity of wealth to useful purposes ; we shall 
welcome either. 

1 hope however, that whether the time be difficult or prosperous we shall 
never abandon the principles which underlie the whole of our reorganisation and 
development schemoa. Let me remind you one of them. We do not seek to 

rival or compete with other and more ancient Universities, but rather to develop an 
atmosphere, a habit of mind, a tradition-call it what you will—of our own. We 
would like to aim at quality rather than quantity ; to make perfect within a narro- 
wer range, so far as human frailty permits, rather than to be content with lower 
standards over a wider field, We are conscious of our youth, perhaps also of 

our want of experience ; but we shall grow up and we are willing to learn, and 
we hope that as we have neither provincial nor communal affiliations 
we may be able to serve India as a whole. Above all, we shall strive to li^ up to 
the ideals and standards which we have set before ourselves and to give of our best. 
This may not be a programme in the ordinary sense ; but it will 
serve as a guide. Nevertheless, since it is necessary to mark out the path 
some way ahead in order- to be able to see clearly where we are going, the 
Executive and Academic Councils have recently appointed two Com- 
mittees, one for Science and one for Arts, which have been asked to advise what, 
if anything, still remains to be done in order to round off, as it were, that stage 
of development which the University has now reacthed ; and secondly, to suggest a 
development policy for the next ten or twelve years. The extent to which ^ the 
advice and suggestions of these Committees can be acted upon must naturally 

depend upon the financial resources which will be at our disposal ; but is one 

thing to ask for a blank cheque to be expended none can at the moment say how, 
and quite another to ask for money to carry out a complete and well-design^ plan, 
the merita of which ati intending donor can examine at his leisure and satisfy 
himself of its feasibility and value. , . . . - . , 

We can however already look back with satisfaction on certain things accom- 
plished ; the Three- Years Degree Course, standard conditions of service snd security 
of tenure for College tmoberst model constitutions lor Governing Bodiesi with 
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UniTmity ud itaff imnwatation, a bagfaming made with oO*openitirft taanhing, a 
comiHtiy te-orKuiiaad Seienoe aehooL new Oheira of Phyaiea and Eoondmiea and a 
new Ohair, ahortly to be filled, of Law. All then thibga were worth doing { bat 
W6 Shan do weti to remember the worda used by the poet of that Rpmao ataletman 
who 'thought uo^inj; doue while au|i;ht remained to do*. There is no flikality ia 
the history of a University, and the achievement of one ffeneration does no moro 
than ley tho foundation on which the next may build* Let us then try so to serve 
our own generation that we may increase true knowledge and learning, and that we 
may teach the young men committed to our care in this University wisdom and 
understanding and the love of God, 


The Aligarh Muslim University Convocation 

The following are extracts from the Convocation Address delivered by Sir 
M* Azizul Huque, D. LiTT., 0.I*E. at Aligarh on the a2nd December 1948 : — 

Political Choice of the Musums 

I do not wish to enter irtto the arena of politics this morning. But speak* 
ing only as a student of politics* no one can fail to recognize the fact that the 
Muslims of India are today united in their demands of their political self-deter- 
mination, in free choice of their own future. The Muslims of India have made 
their choice with no mental reservation or diplomatic ambiguity in their declara- 
tioiiB. And every student of politics or liistory must frankly admit that the 
political choice of tlie MusHalmnna of India today is the inevitable logic of the 
past years. Right from the days of December, 1906, when the Ijeague was orga- 
nized, the Muslim community made it clear over and over again and in quite 
uiiequivo;‘al manner that they were prepared for any agreed and rcanonahle settle- 
meut of India’s political problems. From 1907 to 1943 is not s short span of humsii 
history. Any student of politics will easily find out that all efforts at conciliation, 
compromise, and settlement have failed during these years. The genuine views 
of the Muslims were far too often represented ss anti-national, parochial or com- 
m\inal ; the principle of “the Government of the People and for the Peo}de” was 
far too often denied in fact to the Muslims on pleas of text-book maxims or of 
|:>oliticHl doctrines of the western democracy. Rarely was there a frank recogni- 
tion of the realities of India’s political, social or economic life ; political issues 
and problems were discussed more on political mysticism than on an analysis 
of the political realities. 'I'be inexorable logic of facts has therefore been just as 
it was expected to he in such circumstanceH, viz, that the Muslim community lost 
its faith ill more adjuBlments or on safe-guards and has evolved a plan for the 
political reconstruction of India. It is not for me to disciiHS the isHiics of this 
reconstruction. My purpose is only to place before }0u the fact that yon, i)»o 
coming generation, who will tomorrow have to shape the political future of 
the coigmuiiity will find your task much harder than we have had in our own 
times. 

Modern Education 

And here let me leave the political field and look to the domain of education 
and On purely academic back-ground. Fur near about a century the present 
system of education has been in vogue in this country. Schools and colleges have 
been started all over India ever since the days when Macaulay wrote hia famous 
minute and the univeraities were established in India. 'Jhe range of Btudies be- 
came gradually wider and wider and teaching more expensive and extensive. ^ A 
large educated community grew up which supplkd India for generations in in- 
creasing numbers with the personnel for its administration, its learned and humble 
professions, its busiiiess and industry and social and political leadership* With 
men bav^come forward wome.i to participate in the brnefits and advantages of 
higher education ; with classes have come the masHes flocking in larger and 
larger numbers to join educational inelttutions. In fact, education even as it is, 
has for long been considered a matter of paramount importance by all classes 
and communities in India. 

Its Dxbintegrating Influence , 

But it has to be frankly admitted that the present system of wncatwn with 
ell its value and contributions to the economic, politicil and social Um 0 |b^^Inai 9 , 
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Imui ft difintwifttiiig inflaeooe on the cnliiire end eoelftl older of the Moeselsiftne. 
I do not wifth to oonrey for e moment tbftt ^ii wee in eny wev deliberately 
defli^ood or planned, or that the measurea tbn were aponeored for the apread of 
education in tbia country were not taken with the beat of intentions* But such 
is human biatory that our beat intentions go wrong, our fondest wishes are scarce 
fulfilled, our calculated plans are often frustrated by the freaks and frowns that 
come in their train and In course of erents we have to pay some penally for some 
gain. This disintegrating influence on the culture and social order of the Mussel- 
mans will be realised when one looks into the history and deTelopment of the 
Indian languages during the last hundred years. 1 am not here referring to the 
deliberate attempts that were made from time time to create a new language or 
to the passionate seal of those who bad been attempting for some years past to 
transform the Urdu language. I refer to the entire pattern and form of Indian 
languages as eroWed in the last hundred years. A critical study of the curriculum 
of educational institutiooa, the tezt«booka and tbemea, their subjeota and sylia- 
buaes, will also bear out my contention. 1 do not certainly wish to mean that 
tbia has been so in siibiects like science or medicine or engineering or mstbematice. 
I mainly refer to subjects like history, literature, philosophy etc. 

History as Taugat 

A student in a Secondary School reads history. He reads ancient India in 
a picture of its inspiration aud ita ideala. Even within the short compass of a 
school text-book he knows Indis’s ciYilizstion in the Vedic age, the evolution of 
ancient Indian civilization, the., days of Maghadan imperialism and Maurya 
Empire. He studies or knows at least an outline pt ancient society and social 
organization, art, architecture and literature, economic principles, and philosophy 
of ancient India. 

Coming to the medieval period he falls immediately into a narration of wars 
and conquests, of slaughter and carnage, of destruction and demolition of India's 
past. Let me plsce here a summary of this medieval perspective from a book 
prescribed for the Matriculation examination of an Indian University. It has 
been taken almost word for word except for the verb, mood, tense and voice changed 
here and there. 

'The teaching of Muhammad centered round the dictum, 'there is no god but 
Qod and Muhammad is his Prophet’; before be died practically the whole of Arabia 
was brought under his control due to his consideriible military and administrative 
ability, 'i'he success of the army of Islam Is one of the miracles of word’s history, 
but this success was less striking when it came into conflict with the people of 
India who lived under simpler and healthier conditions of society, religion and 
administration. Sultan Mahmmod organised the Turkish bands, ana pilaged, burned 
and devastated the rich plains, cities and temples of the Indus nnd the G^u^ges 
Valleys. Sultan Balban was a terrible tyrant. Jalaluddin Feroz Khilji was alwt:ys 
averse to the slaughter of fellow Muslins for religious reasons, but had lenity 
towards Thugs, organised bands of criminals whose religion was robbery and murder. 
Alauddin dreamt of surpassing Alexander by conquering the whole habitable world ; 
bis treachery, cruelty and vanity, treatment of the Hindus with great ^verity 
reducing them to a state of abject poverty mixed with his considerable ability and 
capacity for civil administration. Muhammed Bin Tuglak is an enigma in Indian 
history, with vanity, lack of Judgment, revolting cruelty, traces of incipient lunacy 
and yet a military leader. Jnroz Shah Tughlak was a kind and merciful ruler, 
but his connivance at corruption and his culpable leuiency destroyed the effects of 
his own acts ; bis benevolence extended only to his own coreligionists and his 
fanaticism resulted in persecution of the Hindus with a ruthless hand. Sikander 
Lodi was a man of military talents, but his character was sullied by releutless 
bigotry with his policy of wholesale destruction of Hindu temples* Humayun was 
incapable of a sustaining and continued policy, probably due to bis exemive 
use of opium. Jahangir had a strange compound of tenderness and cruelty, justice 
and caprice, refinement and brutality, good sente and childishness ; ShahjdShan made 
a lavien display of gold and colours amidst agricultural and industrial classes 
groaning under heavy taxation.” Then follows the stoiy of Aurangzeb^ the breaker 
and destroyer of everything in India— empire, art, music and temples. The picture 
concludes with a narration of the decaying Moghal court. No donbt all these are 
interspersed with mention of a few good deeds here and there ; but the othet brush 
Is so deep-coloured in general outlook afid perspective that nothing else oatchee 
Uie eye, 
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' ^ Mmembewd that this {■ what a ■todmt in the ttoat laraativf potiod 

of hialita haa to rand in a aehool tox^ook. and ihia in not biatey. 

• Wn Mua WHAT WB Valob most 

I hara all dong fait that inapira ol tha growth of higher edueation la thia 
^ntry, the Mnalim ntudentn miaa nomathing which he vuaaa moat. Whtla tha 
Mnalim atudgnt of a nniveraity today may be vary wdl grounded in general, 
acicntmc or technioai aubjecte, he haa itttie or no opportunity of «c q» a»"H«g him* 
telf witn the culture of Ulam. its traditione, Its place in Indian history and ita 
eignifioance in the texture of Indian life. A blunder was made almoat e^erywhero 
that a Muslim student has hia only s^ial Interest in higher linguistio stadiea^ In 
the organization of the university studies In India it has often bwo forgotten that 
a Muslim has also a fascinating heritage of achievements . For him also there is 
an empire of knowledge vast in extent .and in variety, suited to bis special aptitade. 
requiring years of devoted study and research for its full exploration. 

Rbbbabcb Agtivitibs in Ancient Indian History 
Let us look round to the research activities in the universities within the last 
thirty years. There have been extensive contributions to the study of the Vedic, 
epic and Puranic periods of Indian culture. There have been critical studies— literary, 
philosophical, religious and social— studies in the history and geography of ancient 
India, in architecture and fine arts, in the political, social and economic life of 
religious and philosophical thought in ancient India, in ancient astronomy, mathe- 
matics, philosophy and literature, in history, epigraphy, and travels, in art and 
iconography. 

Muslim Historical Rsbbabcbrs 

Blit it cannot be said that much has been done as regards the enduring 
contributions of Islam to the history of India, to its civilization and culture* and 
to the social, political and economic life of the country. How little has been done 
and how much more ought to have been done ? We still hear from learned 
scholars the reiteration of the myth that Islam came to propagate with sword. 
Who has told the full tales of Uazrat Khwyaja Moinuddin Ohisty settling in the 
foothills of the Arsvalli ranges amidst the warrior tribes of Rsjputsns with no 
strength o! the kings and monsrchs behind him, or of Haarat Shah Jatal similarly 
settling in the forests of Assam or of hundreds of other ssiuts and savants with 
no earthly possession, with no symbol of military authority or power, scattered over 
the hills, mountains and forests of India ? How much research has been done to 
show the nature of the grants made by Muslim rulers, to benefit non-Muslims and 
non-Muslim institutions ? 1 am aware of the great contributions made in thia 
respect by some distinguished scholars and historians. But even the studies that 
have been made so far, invaluable as they are, have not yet touched the fringe of 
the^problem. 

‘ Islam in World History 

Ladies and gentlemen, can we for a moment try to know the place of Islam 
in world history. Sear about fourteen hundred years ago a man was born in the 
land of Arabia, a country renowned since the dawn of creation for its rugged hilla 
and ridges, with fearful sand dunes amidst tractless deserts stretching out without 
break or intermptiou, except little patches off oases and the illusive mirage as the 
only relief to human eyes. Losing his father almost at his birth and hia mother 
at the age of six, unable to read and write, the Prophet of Islam came out of the 
ragged cave of Mount Hira and gave a message of hope and faith to mankind* 

Nearly fourteen hundred years have rolled by ; men and minds, countries, 
races and cultures have changed, rechanged and reoriented in this long span of 
human history. Yet, the fundamental frame-work off^ the faith he preached and 
the code of conduct he promulgated, remain the same living force ** 5*5 

thes« many centuries past. At a time when every country in world looM 

npon others ss barbsrisns, he rsised the id^l of the commonwealth of humanity 
and brotho^hood of men. He condemend in unequivocal terms usury in sny forna 
ss s greav curse to human society. He devised marriage laws suiting all atagss pi 
social development, and inheritance laws, the most equitable ever promulgated In 
human society. Ue desired every Mussalxnan to meet a least once in the world 
eongregation off the Haj, testifyUig to the value and need of world cpngreasss and 
conferences. From its very inception Islam has been a great democraUstng ptopess* 
Genturns back when it was unknown to contemporary world thought, Islam mo- 
claimed to the world the overwhelminR sMoUty of Uw prioeiblei of 
Dignity of manual ltb(mr was reougnisea and eeridom broken in ill oaunmles tp 
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«|iidi Ititm etae. Hmiitti ifg^ti m meh wm nebsiiiied. aod the atatiiB of 
womeD fBoeifod the ivel aodem leeognltioii. And ell these were effected wilhont 
the eothorlty of the State or the inl^entibn of eaj legal sanction. ^ 

OuLTURB or 1b£aii 

Within the shortest period known In human history, a new social order was 
brought into the world. Isolated coontries, Mples of multiple stocks and Uogaages 
were not merely linked to a common faith, but were welded together iff an ideal of 
a commonwealth with common social conduct, ethical outlook and intellectual 
tendencies. Islam introduced all to one common brotherhood and reduced the 
Interpid structures of warriug communities. Races with varying character and out- 
look were brought into a uniform pattern with no survival of pre-existing usages. 
Under Islam the separate strata disappeared and even the characteristic fossils were 
crushed out of recognition giving place to a solid mass of law and traditions. The best 
in the past was mobilised. Aristotle, Socrates and Patanjali, Lilavati and Euclid, 
were broimht out before the world from their hidden places. One of the characte- 
ristic influences of Islam has been that it invariably fertilised the land through 
which it passed and conveyed the rich treasures of one to the other along Its cour- 
se. Almost ev^where the indigenous cultures of the countries received a new life. 
A new synthesis was evolved from which arose modern arts and philosophy, mathe- 
mathicB, astronomy and mechanics, medicine and science. The faith which brigh- 
tened the face of the earth in a dark period of human history from the banks of 
the Tagus and Quadilquivir to the shores of the Pacific, reflected the light of its 
glory on the water of the Nile, the Tigris and the Enphratis and spread out its 
treasures in the plains of the Ganges and the Hoang Ho, is the faith of Islam, 
^e outlook, attitude and tendencies, moral and intellectual, which animated the 
followers of that faith had their concrete expressions in many spheres of human 
activities, political, social and economic and is known as the culture of Islam. 

ISLAMio Studies 

For nearly fourteen hundred years the motif of that culture has centered round 
the fai^ of Islam. While it has vitalised, revived and renovated other cultures, the 
culture of Islam has never lost its individuality nor allowed itself to be submerged 
at any time. Modern civilisation has not yet succeeded in bringing any fresh 
humanistic outlook, while behind the history of the modern world and its evolution 
He the rich contributions of Islam. Brinring about a harmony between the crav- 
ings of the inner soul and the needs of the outer life, its outlook 
has always been eminently practical and its ideal humanly attainable ; 
never exclusive in character, it borke up the barriers of isolation, and 
brought together the East and West in a new conception of commonwealth. The 
Islam has thus been one of the greatest movements in world history ; with multi- 
ple influences on political, economic and social life of vast territories. Its evolu- 
tion and progress, Us growth and expansion, its influence on the countries and 
cultures of Asia, Europe and Africa, are subjects of enthralling interest to the 
student of humanity and are undoubtedly of great value in appraising world history 
and world tendencies. 

PBB-ISLAifio India ^ 

Let us visualise the condition of India prior to the advent of the Mussalmans. 
Human rights were determined through accidence of birth and parentage ; study 
of religious books was banned except to the privileged classes, with severe laws 
forged to support the disabilities of others. For a time Buddhism stemmed the 
tide ; but soon began the bitter struggle for supremacy between Buddhism and 
Hinauism. For a short period Buddhism carried everything before it but soon 
had to take shelter beyond the condnes of India, while in the wake of this 
struggle for Bupremj|By came the further rigours of the social laws. 

Muslims in Indian History „ 

In the welter of many small states, divided against the other, with people 
more hopelessly divided among themselves, came the Mussalmans with their 
teachings of brotherhood and fellowship. By a divine coincidence in history, the 
first dynasty of Muslims that ruled was the slave dynasty, and the first ^king 
of Delhi was a slave himself, to underline that in the commonwealth of Islam, 
even a slave has the fullest rights of a man and can be a king. Thereilter the 
most important bnmch of a race which had spread devastating destruction l^rough 
a large i^rt of Asia and Europe embraced Islam and came to rule In India; 
and the same rude nomad, brutal race through the softening and civittidt^ influ- 
anoa of Islam became thq ffnft^t qdipjnistxalors, and tiie greatest patcSni of arts 





'"Sir tmm^mmmurvaamoB : . rt^auw. 

Miilmi te JbftMfl!! *• be Inoieidi^ly 

^ bait % m^^nm yMd from oar ioil. foreatTfisberiioTiMid 

nioii i|tlfriMf^iMaiti))roiialinite^«^miaQlaa of bMlth. incladtng 
prenioMte OM^oiiiie 61 oiaaoiei* Wi bm t6 iopteoBe our food prodaotlon odd onr 
nnMm rlie maoh than what !• to*daj. All these will denand a 
ipmiirdeicrii of oeientiAo add teetnuoal tratnine with ooaelderable expanaion of 
ielea^Ao reaearehea. No plaDiiing« do dow world omer, no reorganiaatioii or develop* 
meat of Indiiitry, power or auppiy ia poasible to-day without the help of aoience. 
Ko one ean deny that there is enough native talent in our eouutry. The brush and 
the chisel, the craftsmen, the stonecutters, the painters, the architects, the engravers 
and tbi builders of this country have for centbries produced materials, artiolcB and 
strueinres of which arty qauntnr can well be proud. The teohiiique, the hands and 
the brains that have left b^ini ithem the frescoes and sculptures of A)anta and 
Btlora, oonetracted Ijbe Ta] Mahal, Uoti Masjid, Qutab Minar, the Juma Masjid, 
forts, tombs, mosques and temYdes scattered over this land, produced the magni- 
ficent arts and crafts of lodi^ forged the musive ptllare, guns and canons, or 
executed Irrigation canals with masoory weirs and catchment basins, are still there, 
but moribund end lifeless, and can again be revitalized with modern scifutific and 
teehnioal training. There ia neeeaaity for India as a whole to take up this work 
and for a utoiversity like that of Aligarh this should bs immediately taken up. Even 
if all universities and research institutions take it up on an extensive scale, there will 
still remain the need of a university libc this to take up the work in the intereats 
of the Musaalmana of India as a whole; Hithefto the share of the Muaalmans in 
scientific research, in industry, commercial enterprise, banking, and trade has been 
insignificantly small and wc must accelerate our pace. We have to provide fullest 
facilities for soicBce training and researehes tor the muslim atudents. The late 8ir 
8yed realised its utmost importance even in the early aixteet of the last century. 
In was in 1863 at Ghazipur that he developed his plan of establishing a literary 
and scientific society. As he expreaaed himself, *^Philosophy will be in our right 
hand, natural sciences in our left and the crown of leligion will adorn our heads.” 
Even before this college waw started, he had started a scientifio society at Aligarh. 
Bow much more is the need for scientific studies and researches, pure and applied 
for the Muslims to-day ? In connection with an enquiry into the position of Mus- 
lim education in India, I fpund that university laboratories almost everywhere in India 
have not enough space and accommodation for all who want admission, and this specially 
hits the Mussalman students who do not get sufficient opportunities for scientific, 
industrial or technical training. Apart from those who will come to Aligarh for its 
own sake, others who will fail to get any accommodation within their piovinoes or 
states must ncceasarily look to Aligarh as the place where they can come for such 
training. If India has to progress industrially, it will require a much gt eater num- 
ber of technical personnel, fulijf and adequately trained tor auch purposes. Let not 
the story be told again that the Mnslims have been left behind in the sbseiue of 
adequate training facilities. Let us take time by the foreclook and much arrange- 
ments for the training of a large number of Mussalmaus for the tecbnioai personnel 
of Industries. This University like almost every other will have to expand qiuch 
more to organise applied and pure researches in multiple branches. 1 bc^e we 
ahall not, as soon as the war is over, return to our pre-war ideas and leave things 
to slide on. I hope we shall not be told that in the exigencies of war conditiona 
it is not possible to make any start for an expensive scheme like this. History 
repeatedly records that in the midst of great tragedies foundations have also been 
laid of the greatest triumphs of human history. War always assures a nation of 
its having resources and Hiapscitiea of which it had never dreamt before. The leasona 
(d war and industrial struggle have repeatedly told us that nothing pays so well as 
knowledge and that maw knowledge always pays in the long run. And in this 
matter it has been found that maintaining a steady flow of men engaged in coq- 
tinuoua researohea end competent to extend tbc domain of theoretical and practfeal 
knowledge, paying them well for doing it and taking the chiances of getting one 
valuable practical discovery out of scores which may not count at all ia € bqttor 
investment in the long run thhn the return of immmiate dividends or the calcula- 
tion of quantitative outturn in an educational institution. Science and scisnlilflc 
discoveries not only afTeot tbc life conditiona of the human race but also enable 
them to live better and healtbeir life* it has made the colossal development of 
modern industry possible. 






